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A 

TREATISE 

,  OF 

DELIGHTING  IN  GOD : 

From  Psalm  xxxvii.  4. 

BEUGHT  THYSELF  ALSO  IN  THE  LORD,  AND  HE  SHALL  GIVE 
THEE  THE  DESIRES  OF  THINE  HEART. 

Sn  CU30  pam. 

CONCERNING 

FIRST— THE  MEANING  OF  THE  PRECEPT, 

AND 

SECONDLY— THE  PRACTICE  OR  EXERCISE  OF    DELIGHT 
IN  GOD, 


VOL.  II. 


TO 
MY  MUCH  VALUED  FEIENDS, 

THE 

MAGISTRATES  AND  OTHER  INHABITANTS 

OP 

^itat  Corcington 

DErON, 

-WITH    THE    SEVERAL    WORTHY    AN'D 

RELlGIOrS    tERSOKS    AKD    FAMILIES    OF    MY    ACQUAIXTAKCE 

IV    THOSE    PARTS. 


TT  is  likely  that  the  titfe  of  the  following  treatise  will  put  many  of 
you,  my  dearly  esteemed  friends,  in  mind,  that  sundry  sermons 
were  preached  twenty  years  an;o  among  3'ou  upon  tliis  subject.  I  had 
it  indeed  in  design,  to  have  given  you  some  abstract  of  those  sermons  ; 
but  searching  among  my  papers,  could  find  none  but  so  imperfect 
tind  broken  memorials  as  would  be  of  little  use  for  that  purpose. 
And  yet  being  desirous  to  present  you  with  somewhat  that  might 
both  be  a  tr'stimon}'  of  my  affection,  and  an  advantage  to  you  :  and 
knowing  this  subject  was  grateful  to  many,  and  affords  what  may  be 
useful  to  all  of  you  ;  I  have  for  your  sakes,  applied  myself  to  a  re- 
consideration of  it.  Few  passages  or  expressions,  probably,  will  oc- 
cur to  you  that  you  heard  before;  yet  you  will  find  the  substance  of 
the  doctrine  the  same ;  as  from  so  plain  a  text  it  could  not  well  but 
be,  whosoever  should  have  had  the  handling  of  it.  The^rst  part  is 
even  altogether  new,  except  the  introductive  suppositions  in  the  begin- 
ning. Nor  do  I  remember  I  then  had  more  than  one  discourse  to  you 
Bn  that  subject,  before  the  practical  application  of  it.  The  other  part 
contains  many  things  formerly  delivered  to  you,  though  perhaps  not 
in  the  same  order,  much  less  in  the  same  words,  whereto  the  short 
liotes  in  my  hands  could  no  way  enable  me. 

The  matter  here  treated  of,  is  the  very  substance  of  religion ;  the 
first  and  the  last;  the  root  and  the  flower ;  both  the  basis  anJ 
foundation,  and  the  top  and  perfection  of  practical  godliness  ;  and 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  it.  Nor  knew  I  therefore  what  to 
present  you  with,  that  could  have  in  it  a  fitter  mixture  and  tempera- 
ment of  what  might  be  both  useful  and  pleasant  to  you.  As  there  is 
therefore  no  Dce<),  so  nor  do  I  desire  you  should  receive  the  matter 
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here  discoursed  of,  rocrdy  for  ray  sake;  there  being  so  great  reason 
it  should  be  chiefly  acceptable  on  higher  accounts.  I  do  very  well 
understand  your  atfection  to  mc ;  and  could  easily  be  copious  in  the 
expression  of  mine  to  you,  if  I  would  open  that  sluice.  But  I  do  herein 
resolvedly,  and  upon  consideration  restrain  myself;  apprehending, 
that  in  some  cases  (and  I  may  suppose  it  possible  that  in  our  case)  a 
gradual  mortification  ought  to  be  endeavoured  of  such  affection  as  is 
often  between  those  so  related  as  you  and  I  have  been  :  which  is  no 
harder  supposition,  than  that  such  afiection  may  be  excessive  and 
swell  beyond  due  bounds.  So  it  would,  if  it  should  be  accompanied 
with  impatient  resentments  towards  any  providence  or  instrument, 
•whereby  it  finds  itself  crossed,  or  from  whence  it  meets  with  what  is 
ungrateful  to  it :  if  it  prove  turbulent  and  disquieting  to  them  in 
whom  it  is,  or  any  others  :  or  if  it  occasion  a  looking  back  with  dis- 
tempered lingerings  after  such  former  things  as  could  be  but  means  to 
our  great  end,  with  the  neglect  of  looking  forward  to  that  end  itself 
still  before  us.  Far  be  it  from  me,  to  aim  at  the  keeping  anything  alive 
that  ought  to  die;  that  is,  in  that  degree  wherein  it  ought  so  to  do. 
But  our  mutual  affection  will  be  both  innocent  and  useful,  if  it  be 
suitable  to  mortal  objects,  and  to  persons  not  expecting  the  converse 
we  have  had  together  any  more  in  this  world  ;  if  also  in  the  mean 
time  it  preserve  to  us  a  mutual  interest  in  each  others  prayers;  if  it 
dispose  us  to  such  acts  and  apprehensions  of  kindness  as  our  present 
circumstances  can  admit ;  and  if,  particularly,  as  it  hath  moved  me 
to  undertake,  it  may  contribute  any  thing  to  your  acceptance  of  this 
small  labour,  which  is  now  designed  for  you.  The  subject  and  sub- 
stance whereof,  as  they  are  none  of  mine,  so  they  ought  to  be  wel- 
come to  you,  for  their  own  sake,  and  his  who  is  the  prime  author, 
though  they  were  recommended  to  you  by  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  or 
one  whose  face  you  never  saw.  They  aim  at  the  promoting  of  the 
same  end  which  the  course  of  my  poor  labours  among  you  did  (as  he 
thatknoweth  all  things  knoweth)the  serious  practice  of  the  great  things 
of  religion,  which  are  known  and  least  liable  to  question;  without 
designing  to  engage  you  to  or  against  any  party  of  them  that  dif- 
fer about  circumstantial  matters.  They  tend  to  let  you  see,  that  for- 
mality in  any  way  of  religion  unaccompanied  with  life,  will  not 
serve  your  turn,  (as  it  will  no  man's,)  than  which,  there  is  nothing 
more  empty,  sapless,  and  void  both  of  profit  and  delight. 

I  have  reflected  and  considered  with  some  satisfaction,  that  this 
hath  been  my  way  and  the  temper  of  my  mind  among  you.  Great 
reason  I  have  to  repent,  that  1  have  not  with  greater  earnestness  pressed 
upon  you  the  known  and  important  things  wherein  serious  Christians 
do  generally  agree.  But  I  repent  not  1  have  been  so  little  engaged 
in  the  hot  contests  of  our  age,  about  the  things  wherein  they  difl^'er. 
For,  as  I  pretend  to  little  light  in  these  things  (whence  I  could  not 
have  much  confidence  to  fortify  me  unto  such  an  undertaking  ;)  so 
I  must  profess  to  have  little  inclination  to  contend  about  matters  of 
that  kind.     Nor  yet  am  1  inditi'erent  as  to  those  smaller  things,  that 
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I  cannot  discern  to  be  in  thi^ii  own  nature  so.  But  though  I  cannot 
avoid  to  think  that  course  vi;j;ht  which  1  have  delibtrately  chosi-u 
therein,  I  do  yet  estiem  that  but  a  small  thing  upon  which  to  ground 
an  opinion  of  my  excelling;  them  that  think  otherwise,  as  if  I 
knew  more  than  they.  Fori  have  often  recounted  this  seriously  with 
myself,  that  of  every  dilfering  party,  in  those  circumstantial  matters, 
I  do  particularly  know  some  persons  by  wliom  I  find  myself  much 
excelled  in  far  greater  things  than  is  the  matter  of  that  diiference,  I 
cannot,  it  is  true,  thereupon  say  and  think  every  thing  that  they  do  ; 
which  is  impossible,  since  they  dilfer  from  one  another  as  well  as  nie. 
And  I  understand  well,  there  are  other  measures  of  truth  than  this 
or  that  excellent  persons  opinion.  But  1  thereupon  reckon  I  have 
little  reason  to  be  conceited  of  any  advantage  I  have  of  such  in  point 
of  knowledge,  (even  as  little  as  he  should  have,  that  can  sing  or  play 
well  on  a  lute,  of  him  that  knows  how  to  command  armies,  org')verii 
a  kingdom,)  and  can  with  the  less  confidence  difter  from  them,  or 
contend  with  them.  Being  thereby,  though  I  cannot  find  that  I  err 
in  these  matters,  constrained  to  have  some  suspicion  lest  I  do  ;  and  to 
admit  it  possible  enough,  that  some  of  them  who  differ  from  me,  hav- 
ing much  more  light  in  greater  matters  may  have  so  in  these  also. 
Besides,  that  I  most  seriously  think,  humility,  charity  and  pacience, 
would  more  contribute  to  the  composing  of  -these  lesser  diff'erences, 
or  to  the  good  estate  of  the  Christian  Interest  under  them,  than  the 
most  fervent  disputes  and  contestations.  I  have  upon  such  conside- 
rations little  concerned  myself  in  contending  for  one  way  or  another, 
while  I  was  among  you  ;  or  in  censuring  such  as  have  differed  from 
me  in  such  notions  and  practices  as  might  consist  with  our  common 
great  end  ;  or  as  imported  not  manifest  hostility  thereto  :  content- 
ing myself  to  follow  the  course  that  to  my  preponderating  judgment 
seemed  best,  without  stepping  out  of  my  way  to  justle  others. 

But  I  cannot  be  so  patient  of  their  practical  disagreement,  (not 
only  with  all  serious  christians,  but  even  their  own  judgments  and 
consciences  also,)  who  have  no  delight  in  God,  and  who  take  no  plea- 
sure in  the  very  substance  of  religion.  I  have  been  grieved  to  ob- 
serve that  the  case  hath  too  apparently  seemed  so,  with  some  among 
you:  some  have  been  openly  profane  and  dissolute,  and  expressed  more 
contempt  of  God  (which  you  know  was  often  insisted  on  the  one  part 
of  the  day,  (from  Ps.  10.  13)  when  I  had  this  subject  in  hand  the  other) 
than  delight  in  him.  I  know  not  how  the  case  may  be  altered  with  such 
since  I  left  you  ;  or  what  blessing  may  have  followed  the  endea- 
vours of  any  other  hand.  Death  I  am  sure  will  be  making  alterations 
as  I  have  heard  it  hath.  If  these  lines  may  be  beforehand  with  it, 
may  they  be  effectually  monitory  to  any  such  that  yet  survive!  That 
however  this  or  that  external  form  of  godliness  may  consist  with  your 
everlasting  well-being,  real  ungodliness  and  the  denial  of  the  power 
never  can  ;  which  power  stands  in  nothing  more  than  in  love  to  God 
or  delight  in  him.  Therefore  seriously  bethink  yourselves,  do  you 
*leli<jht  in  God  or  no?    If  you  do,  methinks  you  should  have  some 
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perception  of  it.  Surely  if  you  delight  in  a  friend,  or  some  other  out- 
ward comfort,  you  can  perceive  it.  But  if  you  do  not,  what  do  you 
think  alienation  from  the  life  of  God,  will  come  to  at  last  ?  It  is  time 
for  you  to  pray  and  cry,  and  strive  earnestly  for  a  renewed  heart. 
And  if  any  of  you  do  in  some  degree  find  this,  yet  many  degrees  are 
still  lacking.  You  cannot  delight  in  God,  but  upon  that  apprehen- 
sion as  will  give  you  to  see,  you  do  it  not  enough :  therefore  reach 
forth  to  what  is  still  before.  I  bow  my  knees  for  you  all,  that  a  liv- 
ing, delightful  religion  may  flourish  in  your  hearts  and  families,  in  the 
stead  of  those  dry,  withered  things,  worldliness,  formality  and  strife 
about  trifles.  Which  will  make  Torrington  an  Heph-zibah,  a  place 
to  be  delighted  in  ;  your  country  a  pleasant  region  :  and  (if  he  may 
but  hear  of  it)  add  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  and  delight  of 

Your  affectionate  servant  in  Christ, 

Who  most  seriously  desires  your  true  prosperity, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


Antrim,  Sept.  1, 1674. 


TREATISE 

OP 

DELIGHTING  IN  GOD: 

From  Psalm  xxxvii,  4- 

Ddlght  thyself  also  in   the  Lord,  and  he  shall  gke  ihct 
the  desires  of  thine  heart. 


PART   I. 


THB  DUTY  explained;  SHEWING 

FlRiT,   THB  DELECTABLE  OBJECT  OP  DELIGHT. — SECONDLY,   THB  DELfdOT 
TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  THAT  OBJECT. 


CHAP  I. 

X,  Introduction:  connection  of  the  words:  persons  to  whom  this 
direction  is  given.  II.  The  meanin"  of  the  precept  more  distinctlj 
opened.  First,  The  delectable  Object  of  delight  considered. 
first.  Absolutely.  Secondly,  Relatively.  1.  Asa  Lord  to  be 
obeyed.  2.  As  a  portion  to  be  enjoyed.  III.  What  enjoyment  of 
God  supposes.  First,  Some  communication  from  God.  Secondly^ 
That  however  God  himself  is  enjoyed,  yet  this  communication  is 
©Iso  a  sort  of  mediate  object  of  delight  as  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
renewed  soul.  IV".  The  nature  of  divine  communication  considered  . 
It  contains,  First,  An  inwardly  enlightening  revelation  of  God 
himself  to  his  people ;  which  exceeds  the  common  appearances 
made  to  all :  1 .  As  it  is  attributed  to  the  spirit.  2.  Spoken  of  as 
a  reward  of  their  love.  3.  It  is  much  more  distinct  and  clear. 
4.     It  is  more  powerfully  assuring. 

I.  npHIS  psalm,  by  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  suppose  an 
afflicted  state  of  good  men,  by  tlie  oppression  of  such  as 
were,  in  that  and  other  respects,  very  wicked;  tlie  prosperity  of 
these  wicked  ones  in  their  oppressive  course ;  an  aptness  in  the 
oppressed  to  impatience  under  the  evils  they  suffered ;  and  a 
disposition  to  behold,  with  a  lingering  and  an  envious  eye,  the 
good  things  which  their  oppressors  enjoyed,  and  themselves 
wanted.    Hence  the  copposure  of  it  is  such  as  might  be  most 
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agreeable  to  these  suppositions,  and  the  fortifying  of  the  righteous 
against  the  sin  and  trouble  which  such  a  state  of  things  might 
prove  tiie  occasion  of  unto  them. 

This  verse  hath  a  more  direct  aspect  on  the  last  of  these 
cases,  or  on  this  last  mentioned  thing  considerable  in  the  case, 
of  u{)right  men  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  violent  and 
prosperous  wickedness,  namely,  that  they  might  hereuiDon  be 
apt  both  to  covet  and  envy  the  worldly  delights  of  their  enemies; 
to  be  desirous  of  their  dainties,  and  grudge  they  should  be  theirs, 
who,  they  knew,  deserved  worse  things:  and  while  themselves 
also  felt  the  pressure  of  worse,  which  at  their  hands  they  de- 
served not.  What  is  here  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the 
suffiirers,  tends  aptly  to  allay  their  discontent,  to  check  and 
repress  their  inordinate  desire  towards  inferior  things;  or  to  di- 
vert and  turn  it  another  way;  as  in  case  of  bleeding  to  excess 
and  danger,  tiie  way  is  to  open  a  vein,  and  stop  the  course  of 
that  profusion  by  altering  it.  As  if  it  liad  been  said,  "  You 
liave  no  such  cause  to  look  with  displeasure  or  immoderate  de- 
sire upon  their  delicacies;  you  may  have  better;  better  belong 
to  you,  and  Invite  you,  the  Lord  himself  is  your  portion:  it  be- 
comes both  your  state  and  spirit  to  apply  yourselves  to  a  holy 
delight  in  him;  to  let  your  souls  loojc,  and  set  them  at  libeity, 
to  satiate  themselves,  and  feed  unto  fulness  upon  those  unde- 
lilcd  and  satisfying  pleasures  unto  which  you  have  a  right;  and 
ju  which  you  will  find  the  loss  and  want  of  their  meaner  enjoy- 
ments abundantly  made  up  unto  you.  You  have  your  natural 
desires  and  cravings  as  well  as  other  men ;  and  those  may  be 
too  apt  to  exceed  their  just  bounds  and  measures  ;  but  if  you 
take  tills  course,  they  will  soon  become  sober  and  moderate, 
such  as  will  be  satisfied  with  what  is  competent,  with  an  indif- 
ferent alIow\ince  of  the  good  things  of  this  earth.  And  towards 
the  Lord,  let  them  be  as  vast  and  large  as  can  be  supposed, 
they  can  never  be  larger  than  the  rule  will  allow  ;  nor  than  the 
object  will  satisfy:  the  direction  and  obligation  of  the  former 
being  indeed  proportioned  to  the  immense  and  boundless 
fulness  of  the  latter." 

We  need  not  operously  Inquire  what  sort  of  persons  this 
direction  is  given  unto.  It  is  plain,  that  it  is  the  common  duty 
of  all  to  delight  in  God.  But  it  cannot  be  the  immediate  duty 
of  all.  Men  that  know  not  God,  and  are  enemies  to  him,  have 
somewhat  else  to  do  first.  They  to  whom  the  precept  is  directly 
meant,  are  the  regenerate,  the  righteous  and  the  upright,  as  the 
psalm  itself  doth  plainly  design  them,  or  his  own  people.  The 
most  profitable  vvay  of  considering  these  words,  will  be  chieHy 
tu  insist  oi)  the  diiection  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse: 
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and  then  to  shew  towards  the  close,  how  the  event  promised  ia 
t!ie  hitter  part,  will  not  only  hy  virtue  of  the  promise,  hut  evea 
naturally  follow  tlicmipon.  The  direction  in  the  former  part, 
gives  us  a  'plain  siirniiication  ofGou's  good  pleasure,  that  he  him- 
self would  he  the  great  ol))cct  of  his  people's  delight :  or,  it  is 
his  will,  that  they  principally  delight  themselves  in  him.  Oui* 
discourse  upon  this  suhject  will  fall  naturally  into  two  parts  :  the 
former  whereof,  will  concern  the  import,  and  the  latter  the 
practice  of  the  enjoined  delighting  inGod.  Underwhich  latter, 
what  will  be  said  of  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  will  fitly  fall  in. 
11.  We  proceed  to  open  more  distinctly  the  importand  mean- 
ing of  this  precept  of  delighting  in  God.  In  order  to  this  it  will 
be  necessary  to  treat,  of  the  delectable  object,  and  of  the  de- 
light to  be  taken  therein. 

First.  The  delectable  Object.  The  general  object  of  delight  is 
some  good,  or  somewhat  so  conceived  of;  with  the  addition  of 
being  apprehended  some  way  present.  Here  it  is  the  chief  and 
best  good,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  excellency.  Which 
goodness  and  excellency  considered  as  residingin  God,  give  us  a 
twofold  notion  or  view  of  the  object  whereupon  this  delight  may 
have  its  exercise,  namely,  absolute  and  relative. 

First.  God  may  be  looked  upon  in  an  absolute  consideration, 
as  he  is  in  himself,  the  best  and  most  excellent  Being;  wherein  we 
behold  the  concurrence  of  all  perfections;  the  most  amiable  and 
beauteous  excellencies,  to  an  intellectual  eye,  that  it  can  have 
any  apprehension  of. 

Secondh/.  In  a  relative  consideration,  namely,  as  his  goodness 
and  excellency  are  considered,  not  merely  as  they  are  in  himself, 
but  also  as  having  someway  an  aspect  on  his  creatures.  For  consi- 
dering him  as  in  himself  the  most  excellent  Being;  if  here  we 
give  our  thoughts  liberty  of  exercising  themselves,we  shall  soon 
find,  that  hereupon  he  must  be  considered  also  as  the  first  Being,  the 
original  and  author  of  all  other  beings;  otherwise  he  were  not  the 
most  excellent.  From  whence  we  shall  see,  relation  doth  arise 
between  him  and  his  creatures  that  have  their  being  from  him. 
And  besides  the  general  relations  which  he  bearetli  to  them  all, 
as  the  common  maker,  sustainer  and  disposer  of  them  ;  observ- 
ing that  there  are  some  which  by  their  reasonable  natures,  are 
capable  of  government  by  him  (in  the  proper  sense,  namely,  by  a 
law)  and  of  blessedness  in  him.  To  these  we  consider  him  as 
standing  in  a  twofold  reference,  in  both  which  we  are  to  eye 
and  act  towards  him,  namely,  as  a  Lord  to  be  obeyed,  and  a 
portion  to  be  enjoyed,  and  have  most  delectable  excellencies  to 
take  notice  of  ia  UilO  (tliat  require  we  should  suitably  comport 
VOL.  II.  c 
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Willi   them)    answnrable   peculiarly  to  each  of  these  considera- 
tions, in  respect  whereof  we  are  to  look  upon  him. 

1.  As  the  most  excellent  Lord;  most  Jelectably  excellent 
(we  take  not  here  that  title  so  strictly,  as  to  intend  by  it  mere- 
propriety  or  dominion  ;  but  as  to  ordinary  apprehension  it  is 
more  commonly  understood  to  signify  also  governing  power,  or 
authority  founded  in  the  other)  whom  we  cannot  but  esteem 
v.orthy  of  all  possiljle  honour  and  g'lory ;  t!)at  every  knee  bow  to 
him,  f-nd  every  tongue  confess  to  him,  that  universal  homage, 
subjection  and  adoration  be  given  him  for  ever. 

2.  As  the  most  excellent  Portion,  in  whom  all  things  that 
may  render  him  such  do  concur  and  meet  together  ;  all  desira- 
ble and  imaginaljle  riches  and  fulness,  together  with  large- 
bounty,  flowing  goodness  every  way  correspondent  to  the  wants 
and  cravings  of  indigent  and  thirsty  souls.  The /br»'i"r  notion 
of  him  intimates  to  us  our  obligation  of  dnty  to  him  :  the  hitter 
prompts  to  an  expectation  of  benefit  ixom  him.  But  now  be- 
cause by  the  apostacy  we  have  injured  his  rigiit  in  us,  as  our 
lord ;  forfeited  our  own  right  in  him,  as  our  portion  ;  and  lost 
our  immediate  capacity  or  disposiiion,  both  to  serve  and  enjoy 
liim  ;  this  great  breach  l)ctween  iiim  and  us  was  jjot  otherwise 
to  be  made  up  but  by  a  mediator.  Unto  which  ofhce  and  un- 
dertaking his  own  son,  incarnate,  the  V\"ord  made  flesh  (being 
only  fit)  was  designed.  By  hiin,  dealing  between  both  the  dis- 
tanced parties,  satisfying  tlic  justice  of  (iod,  overcoming  the  en- 
mity of  man,  the  difference  (so  far  as  tlve  efhcacy  of  his  medi- 
ation doth  extend)  is  composed.  And  to  the  reconciled,  God 
becomes  again  tlieir  acknowledged  both  Lord  and  portion.  HTs 
right  is  vindicated,  theirs  is  restored  ;  and  both  are  established 
upon  new  grounds,  added  to  those  upon  wiiieh  the  v  stood  before. 
And  so,  as  that  now  our  actings  towards  God,  and  expectations 
/lom  hiniy  must  be  throngh  the  mediator.  V\  hereupon  this 
object  of  our  delight,  considered  rekitively  unto  us,  is  entirely 
God  in  Christ; — being  I'econclled  ; — "We  joy  in  God,througii 
ourLord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  theatoue- 
fhent.   Rom  -.5.  11. 

In  these  several  v/ays  that  have  been  thus  briefly  mentioned, 
fnay  God  come  undtir  our  consideration.  Nor  are  they,  any  of 
them,  unapplica!>le  or  impertinent  to  our  purpose,  when  we 
\\ould  design  him  the  o])ject  of  our  delight.  Yea,  and  surely 
God  considered  each  of  these  ways  ought  to  be  looked  on  by  us 
as  a  most  delectable  object.  For  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate 
him,  even  most  absolutely  considered,  as  the  most  excellent 
OBelng,  vvhen  we  behold  his  glorious  excellencies  in  thcinselves; 
that  is(uot  wkb  the  denial,  but)  without  the  actyul  present eou- 
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sJderation  of  any  advantage  that  may  redound  to  us  from  them; 
as  we  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  pleased  and  gratified  m  viewing 
an  excellent  object  (suppose  a  stately  edifice  or  beautiful  flov,'- 
er)j  from  uliicii  we  expect  no  other  benefit. 

Again,  if  we  consider  liim  relatively  ;    in  the  former  capa- 
f  city  of  a  Lord,  it  is  grateful  to  bcliold  him  decked  with  majesty, 
/  arraved  in  glory,  clothed  whh  righteousness,.armcd  with  power, 
/  shining  in  holi^ness,  and  guiding  himself  with  wisdom  and  coun- 
\  s£l  in  all  his  administrations.    Yea,  and  it  is  deligh.tful  to  ohtT 
i  him;  while  we  are  most  fully  satisfied  of  his  unexceptionable 
r-ight  to  command  us. .   For  there  is  a  great  pleasure  naturally 
arising  to  a  well-tcm])ered  spirit,   from  the  apprehended  con- 
gmity  or  fitness  of  tilings,  as  that  he  should  command  and  that 
we  should  obey.      His  "right  and  our  obligation  being  so  un- 
doubtedly   clear  and  great" :   especially  when  v.- e  also  consider 
what  he  commands,  and  find  it  is  no  hard  bondage;    that  they 
aj-e  not  grievous  connmands  which  he  requires  we  be  subject  to; 
but  such  in  the  kee|oing  whereof  there  is  great  reward;  and  that 
his  ways  are  all  pleasantness  and  peace. 

And  being  considered  as  a pailiony  the  matter  is  plain,  that 
so  rich  and  abounding  fulness,  where  aho  there  is  so  commu- 
nicatiyc  an  inclination,  cannot  but  recommend  him  a  most  sa- 
tisfying oi^ject  of  delight. 

And  tiiiis  we  aie  more  principally  to  consider  him,  namely 
mlher  relativcli/ than  ahsoltliel.1/ ;   and  that  relatedness  (which 
the  state  of  the  case  requires)  as  now  anew  settled  in  Christ. 
And  so,  though  it  be  very  delightful  to  look  upon  hini,  as  one 
that  may,  and  is  ready  to  become  related  to  us,  (as  he  is  to  auj 
that  will  consent  and  agree  with  him  upon  the  m'ediator's  terms) 
yet  it  adds  unspeakabbrto  the  pleasantness  of  this  object,  when 
we  can  reflect  upon  such  characters  in  ourselves, as  from  whence 
we  may  regularly  conclude,  thaiheis  actually  thus  related  unto 
us.     liiat  is,  that  we  have  consented;  that  our  relation  to  him 
immediately  arises  from  the  covenant  of  Jife  and  peace;  tiiat  he 
hath  entered  into  covenant  with  us,  and  so  we  are  become  his,^ 
It  is  pleasant  thus  to  behold  and  serve  him  as  of/r  Lord.     How\ 
great  is  the  emphasis  of  these  woxds,  "I*»eHntail  things  but  loss  \ 
■for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  ?/?//  Lord  !"  ' 
To  consider  not  only  how  well  he  dbserves  the  acknowledgments 
and  subjection  of  all;  but  also  to  find  ourselves  under  the  chosen 
and  gentle  bonds  of  perpetual  service,  and  devotcdness  to  him, 
is  certainly  matter  of  very  high  dei'Lght  and  pleasure. 

But  how  infinitely  delightful  is  it,  to  view  and  enjoy  him  as 
mtr  Portion!  And  tlris  seems  very  pertinent  to  the  design  of 
tiiis  stripture;  Vv-hich  aiming  to  recall  and  draw  in  the  hearts  w/ 
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godly  persons  from  too  earnest,  and  from  envious  lingering? 
after  the  enjoj'ments  of  worldly  men  (their  enemies  and  oppres- 
sors,) propounds  what  may  be  an  over-ballance  to  the  (imagined) 
felicity  of  their  state;  and  wherein  they  should  more  than  equal 
them  in  point  of  enjoyment.  And  should  we  single  out  this, 
as  the  object  to  be  considered,  God  as  a  portion ;  that  it  might 
he  more  distinctly  represented,  we  should  have  two  things  to 
take  notice  of  that  Vv'ould  render  it  most  delectable,  and  such  as 
wherein  holy  licirts  may  acquiese,  and  rest  with  fullest  satis- 
faction,— the  sufficiency — and  the  communicableness  of  it. 

(1.)  The  sufficiency  of  it.  Which  cannot  but  he  every  way 
complete  and  full;  it  being  the  all-comprehensive  good,  which 
is  this  portion. — God  all-sufficient. — The  most  eminent  and 
known  attributes  of  his  Being,  wherein  by  any  issues  of  them 
they  can  be  communicated,  having  an  ingrediencyand  concur- 
rence to  the  happiness  of  his  people  therein. 

(2.)  The  communicableness  thereof.  Which  proceeds  from 
his  bounty,  more  peculiarly,  and  his  gracious  inclination  to  do 
good,  and  make  his  boundless  fulness  overflow  to  the  replenish- 
ing of  thirsty,  longing  souis,whom  first  it  had  allured  and  caused 
so  to  long.  But  though  the  scope  and  order  of  the  discourse 
in  this  psalm,  did  not  directly  seem  to  import  more  than  a  de- 
sign of  calling  off  the  persons  here  spoken  to,  froiTj  one  sort  of 
enjoyment  to  another,  from  a  meaner  and  mbre  empty  to  a  bet- 
ter: yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  true,  and  the  best  enjoy- 
ment cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  duty;  and  that  God  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  enjoyed  than  as  he  is  obeyed,  nor  indeed  are 
the -notions  of  him,  as  a  Lord  to  be  obeyed,  and  as  a  good  to  be 
enjoyed,  entirely  distinct ;  but  are  interwoven  and  do  run  into 
one  another.  We  obey  him,  even  in  enjoying  him  ;  it  being 
part  of  our  enjoined  duty,  to  set  our  hearts  upon  him,  as  our  best 
and  highest  good.  And  we  enjoy  him  in  obeying  him  ;  thcr 
advantage  and  benefit  of  his  governm.ent,  being  a  real  and  most 
momentous  part  of  that  good  which  we  enjoy  from  him,  and  in 
him.  He  is  our  benefactor  even  as  he  is  our  ruler;  and  is 
therein  our  ruler,  as  he  proposes  to  us  benefits,  which  he  there- 
by binds  us  to  accept;  for  even  his  invitations  and  offers,  are 
also  laws  and  formal  bonds  of  duty  upon  us.  Yea,  and  even 
the  act  of  delight  itself  pitched  upon  him,  is  an  act  of  homage, 
as  there  will  be  occasion  hereafter  to  take  notice. 

Wherefore  it  will  be  fit  to  steer  a  larger  course,  than  merely 
to  consider  him  as  a  good  commensurate  to  our  partial  appetites. 
Which  are  apt  to  prescribe  to,  and  limit  our  apprehensions  to 
this  or  that  particular  sort  of  good,  and  tincture  tiiem  with  such 
a  notion  of  delight^,  as  which,  if  it  be  not  false  and  grossly  carnal^ 
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may  yet  be  mucli  too  narrow  and  unproportionable  to  the  uni- 
versal, all-comprchendln;:^  good.  And  though  we  sliall  not 
Iiere  go  beyond  the  comj^ass  of  delectable  good;  vet  as  there  is 
no  good,  truly  so  called,  which  is  not  in  or  from  the  first  good- 
ness; so  indeed,  nor  is  there  ai:y  capable  of  being  gathered  up 
into  that  sum  which  is  not  delectable. 

Nor  therefore  can  the  usual  distribution  of  goodness  into  pro- 
fituble,  honest,  and  pleasant,  bear  a  strict  test.  Only  the  false 
relishes  of  vitiated  appetite  in  this  corrupted  state  of  man,  have 
given  ground  for  it.  Otherwise  to  a  mind  and  will  tliat  is  not 
distempered,  the  account  would  be  much  otherwise.  To  a 
prudent  mind,  profitable  good  would  be  pleasant,  even  as  it  is 
profitable.  To  a  just  and  generous  mind,  honest,  comely  good 
would  be  pleasant,  even  as  it  is  honest.  Nor  would  (here  need 
another  distinction,  but  into  the  goodness  of  the  end,  wliich  is" 
pleasant  for  itself,  and  the  goodness  of  the  means,  which  is 
pleasant  as  it  is  honestly  and  decently  profitable,  (and  otherwise 
it  cannot  be)  thereunto. 

III.  That  we  may  here  therefore  witli  the  more  advantage 
state  the  delectable  good  we  are  now  to  consider,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  premise  tv.o  things. 

Inrsf,  That  all  delightful  enjoyment  of  God,  supposes  some  com- 
munication  from  him.  Nothing  can  delight  us,  or  be  enioved  by 
us;  whereofucdonot,someway,  or])y  some  faculty  or  otlier,  par- 
take somewhat;  either  by  our  external  sense,  sensitive  appetite, 
fancy,  memory,  mind,  will;  and  either  in  a  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree, for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  as  the  delight  is 
for  kind,  degree  or  continuance  which  is  taken  therein.  This  Is 
plain  in  itself.  And  in  the  present  case  therefore  of  delighting  in 
God  orenjoying  liim,  some  conmiunication,  or  participation  there 
must  be  one  way  or  other  according  as  the  enioyment  of  him  is. 
And  as  the  case  with  man  now  is,  it  is  neccs:ary  he  do  with  clear- 
est and  the  most  penetrative  light  and  power,  com.e  in  upon  his 
mind  and  heart,  scatter  darkness,  remove  prejudice,  abolish  for- 
mer relishes,  and  trausfusehisown  sweet  savour  through  the  soul. 
Proportionably  therefore,  to  what  is  to  be  done,  he  communi- 
cates himself,  as  the  event  constantly  shews,  with  all  them  that 
are  ever  brought  to  any  real  enjoyment  of  him.  For  we  plainly 
see,  that  the  same  divine  communication  v>'hich  being  received, 
doth  delight  and  satisfy,  doth  also  procure,  that  it  may  be  desi- 
red and  received;  makes  it  own  way,  attempers  and  frames  the 
soul  to  itself;  and  gives  It  the  sweet  relish  and  savor  thereof, 
wherein  God  is  actually  enjoyed. 

SecomNi/,  That  liowever  God  himself^  is  truly  said  to  be  en- 
joyed or  delighted  in  by  holy  souls;  yet  this  communication  is 
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Tilso  a  sort  of  mediate  object  of  tliis  delight  or  enjoyment.   These 
tilings  being  forclaid,  it  is  now  needful  to  inquire  somewhat 
more  distinctly,   what  that  communication  or  communicable 
good  is,  which  is  the  immediate  matter  of  proper,  spiritual  en- 
joyment unto  holy  men  in  this  world.     Because  many  liavc  that 
phrase  of  speech  cn/oi/ing  God  often  in  their  mouths,  that  well 
understand  not  what  they  mean  by  it;    yea  even  divers  of  them 
that  have  real  enjoyment  of  him.    Unto  whom,  therefore  though 
they  possibly  taste  the  thing  which  they  cannot  express  or  form 
distinct  coi\ceptions  of ;  it  might  be  somewhat  to  their  advantage 
to  have  it  more  cleared  up  to  their  apprehension,  what  it  is  that 
they  immediately  enjoy,  when  they  are  said  to  enjoy  God;  or 
by  what  he  is  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  not  a  mere  fancy  (as  too  K)any 
profanely  think,  and  are  too  apt  to  speak)  that  is  the  thing  to 
be  enjoyed.     There  have  been  those,  who,  comparing  their  own 
experience   with  God's  promises  and  precepts  (the  rule  by 
which  he  imparts  and  according  whereto  men  are  to  expect  his 
gracious  influence)  were  capable  of  avowing  it,  rationally,  to  be 
;  some  very  substantial  thing  they  have  had  the  enjoyment  of. 
I  The  sobriety  of  their  spirits,  the  regularity  of  their  workings, 
)  their  gracious   composure,  the  meekness,  humility,  .denial  of 
/  self,   the  sensible  refreshing,  the  mighty  strength  and  vigour 
,\  which  hath,  accompanied  such  enjoyments,  sufficiently  proving 
I  to  them  that  they  did  not  hug  an  empty  cloud,  or  embrace  a 
/  shadow,  under  the  name  of  enjoying  God.    Such  expressions  as 
I  we  find  in  the  book  of  Psalms  (the  l(j.  and  many  other)  with 
;  sundry  parts  of  scripture  besides,  leave  us  not  without  instance, 
\  that  import  nothing  like  flashy  and  flaunting  bombast,  no  ap- 
<  pearance  of  afiectation,  no  pompous  shew  of  vain-glory,  no  seni- 
•  blance  of  swelling  words  of  vanity,  but  which  dis<'over  a  most 
'  equal, orderly,  well-poized  temper  of  mind,  in  conjunction  with 
'^  the  highest  dellglit  and  v/ell  pleasedness  in  God,     That  rich 
flnd  unimitable  fulness  of  living  sense,  could  not  but  be  from 
the  apprehension  of  a  real  somewhat,  and  that,  of  a  most  excel- 
lent nature  and  kind,  whatsoever  l)c  the  notion,   that  may  be 
most  fitly  put  upon  it.      Nor  yet  is  it  the  mere  essence  of  God 
which  men  can  be  said  to  enjoy.     For  that  is  not  communica- 
ted nor  communicable.     Enjoyment  supposes  possession.    But 
it  would  be  a  strange  language  to  say  we  possess  the  essence  of 
God  otherwise  than  relatively  ;  which  is  not  enough  unto  actual 
enjoyment.     His  mere  essential  presence  is  not  enough.     That 
renders  him  not  enjoyed  by  any,  for  that  is  equally  with  all  and 
every  wliere ;  but  all  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  him. 

As  therefore  it  is  a  i-cal,  so  there  must  be  some  sjiecial  com^ 
iDunication,  by  uhich,  being  received^  we  are  truly  said  to  en^ 
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joy  him.  A  special  good  it  must  he,  not  such  as  Is  common  to 
aM.  Fortliere  is  n  communication  from  him  that  is  of  tliat  ex- 
tent, in  as  much  as  all  live  and  move  and  have  there  beings  in 
him  and  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness.  But  this  is  a 
good  peculiar  to  thera  that  are  born  of  God  :  and  suited  to  the 
apprehension  and  sense  of  that  divine  creature  which  is  so  born. 
What  this  good  is,  how  fully  sufficient  it  is,  and  how  or  which 
way  it  is  communicable,  may  be  the  bette?  understood  wlien  we 
have  considered  wliat  are  the  wants  and  cravings  of  this  creature, 
or  of  them  in  whom  it  is  formed  and  wrought.  For  v^hen  we 
have  pitched  upon  the  very  thing  itself,  which  they  most  desire 
(and  which  they  can  tell  is  it,  when  they  hear  it  named,  though 
their  thoughts  are  not  so  v/ell  formed  about  it^  as  to  give  it  the 
right  name  before)  we  shall  then  understand  it  to  be  both  what 
v,-ili  be  sufficient  to  satisfy,  and  what  may  be  communicated  to 
that  purpose.  But  now  before  that  new  birth  take  place  in  i\\Q 
spirit  of  man,  it  v/ants  but  knows  not  what;  craves  indetermi- 
nately (who  will  shew  us  any  good  ?)  not  fixing  upon  any  par- 
ticular one  that  is  sufficient  and  finite,  and  labouring  at  once, 
under  an  ignorance  of  the  infinite  ;  together  with  a  disaffec- 
tion thereunto.  Its  wants  and  cravings  are  beyond  the  measure^ 
of  all  finite  good ;  for  suppose  it  to  have  never  so  large  a  sharcj 
nay  could  it  grasp  and  engross  the  whole  of  it,  an  unsatisfied- 
ness  and  desire  of  more  would  still  remain.  But  tliat  7noi'e  is 
somewhat  indeterminate  and  merely  imaginary  :  an  infinite 
nothing  :  an  idol  of  fancy  :  a  God  of  its  own  making.  God 
it  must  have,  but  what  a  one  he  is  it  misapprehends,  and  whereia 
it  rightly  apprehends  him  likes  and  loves  him  not;  will  by  no 
means  choose,  desire,  or  take  complacency  in  him.  So  thataa 
unregenerate  soul  is,  while  it  is  such,  necessarily  doomed  to  be 
miserable.  It  cannot  be  hap})y  in  any  inferior  good,  and  in  the 
supreme,  it  will  not.  What  the  real  wants  and  just  cravings  of 
a  man's  spirit  therefore  are,  are  not  to  be  understood  by  ccnsider- 
?ng  it  in  that  state.  And  if  the  work  of  the  new  creature  were 
peifeeted  in  it,  it  would  want  and  crave  no  more;  but  were  sa- 
tisfied fully  and  at  perfect  rest.  Nor  is  that  state  so  known  to 
us  as  yet.  Therefore  they  are  best  to  be  discerned  in  the  state 
wherein  that  work  is  begun  and  hitherto  unfinished  ;  in  whick 
it  tlierefore  desires  rightly,  and  still  continnes  to  desire  ;  a  state 
of  intermingled  motion  and  rest ;  wherein  delight  is  imperfect, 
and  allayed  by  the  continual  mixture  of  yet  unsatisfied  desire. 
And  yet  it  may  be  collected  what  it  is  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy;  because  their  desire  is  still  determined  to  one 
-thing,  (Ps.  27.  4.)  is  not  vagrant,  wanders  not  after  things 
yf  auotljey  kii)d,^  but  is  iiiteat  only  upon  more  of  the  s^ing. 
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Now  let  it  be  Inquired  of  such  a  one  what  that  is.  We  are 
generally  told  there,  "  One  thing  have  1  desired  of  tlie  Lord_, 
that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  my  life  to  ]>chold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  &c. 
And  it  may  be  many  would  more  shortly  tell  you  it  is  God  they 
desire,  Avhence  it  would  only  be  concluded  it  is  God  they  aim 
to  enjoy  or  delight  in.  But  because  this  brings  us  but  where 
we  were;  let  it  be  further  inquired,  what  then  is  your  business 
with  God,  or  what  would  you  have  of  him  ?  It  is  not,  sure,  to 
be  God  that  you  expect  or  seek,  or  to  enjoy  God  in  that  sense 
wherein  he  possesses  and  enjoys  himself.  No,  not  by  any  means. 
It  is  then  some  comuumication  from  God,  diverse  from  what  all 
men  have  (for  that  they  do  not  find  apt  to  satisfy)  which  they  de- 
sire and  crave.  And  what  is  that?  It  is  somewhat,  as  possible  to 
be  apprehended,  and  as  distinguishable  bothiVom  his  incommu- 
nicable Being,  and  his  so  gcneniliy  communicated  bounty  to- 
wards all.  As  if  the  inquiry  were,  what  it  is  that  I  desire  really 
to  enjoy  when  I  desire  to  enjoy  a  friend?  (namely  as  the  notioti 
of  a  friend  or  friendship  doth  most  properly  import)  That  is 
neitlier  to  desire  the  impossible  thing,  of  possessing  his  being  as 
n)y  own ;  nor  tlie  unsatisfying  thing,  the  mere  partaking  some 
part  of  his  external  goods  and  wealth ;  whereof  it  may  be  he 
daily  imparts  so)newhat  to  every  beggar  at  his  door.  But  it  is 
to  have  his  intimate  acquaintance,  his  counsel  and  advice,  the 
advantage  of  hnproving  myself  by  liis  converse,  and  of  conform- 
ing myself  to  his  example  in  his  imitable  perfections;  the  assu- 
rances of  his  liiithful,  constant  love  and  friendship,  In  reference 
to  all  future  emergencies.  A  friend  is  really  to  be  enjoyed  in 
such  things  as  tliese. 

And  in  such-like  is  God  to  be  enjoyed  also.  But  with  this 
dilFerenee,  that  God's  communications  are  more  immediate, 
more  constant,  more  powerful  and  eiheacious,  infinitely  more 
delightful  and  satisfying,  in  respect  both  of  the  good  communi 
catcd,  and  the  way  of  communication.  In  short  then,  the  wants 
and  desires  of  a  renewed  soul,  the  supply  and  satisfaction  where- 
of it  seeks  from  God,  would  ye  summed  up  in  these  things. — 
That  it  may  know  him  more  fully,  or  have  clearer  apprehensions 
of  him. — That  it  may  become  like  to  him,  and  framed  more 
perfectly  after  his  own  holy  image. — That  it  may  be  ascertained 
of  Ills  love  and  good  will,  th.at  he  hath  those  favourable  inclina- 
tions towards  it,  which  shall  certainly  infer  his  doing  all  that 
for  it  which  its  real  necessities  (to  be  estimated  by  his  in- 
finite wisdom)  can  call  for.  These  are  the  things  in  kind 
%vhieh  would  satisfy  it.  Audanswerably  to  these  we  may  con- 
ceive th?  comrQunicable  ^ootj  whicii  is  thq  iuii^^ediate  object  of 
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their  enjoyment.  So  that,  as  God  Inmself  is  the  object  which  is 
enjoyed;  this  is  the  object  by  which,  or  in  respect  whereof  he 
is  enjoyable. 

IV.  Therefore  the  divine  communication,  or  that  which  is 
oommimicaied  from  God  to  regenerate  souls  wherein  they  are 
to  delight  themselves  is  now  to  be  considered.     It  contains, 

Firsf,  An  inwardly  enlightening  revelation  of  himself  to 
^hem,  that  they  may  know  him  more  distinctly.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  one  thing,  would  be  so  highly  satisfying,  and  delightful. 
vShew  us  the  father  and  it  sufficeth  us,  (Job.  14.  8.)  When 
their  desires  are  towards  God  only,  it  is  with  this  aim  in  the 
first  piace,  that  they  may  know  him,  which  is  supposed,  when 
that  is  given  as  an  encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of  this  know- 
ledge. We  shall  know  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord, 
(Hos.  6',  3.)  As  if  it  had  been  said ;  this  is  a  thing  not  doubted 
of  but  taken  for  granted,  that  we  would  fain  know  the  Lord ; 
we  shall,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.  This  is  a  dictate 
of  pure  and  primitive  nature  to  covet  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
original,  him  from  whom  we  and  all  things  sprang.  Men  are 
herein  become  most  unnaturally  wicked  when  they  like  not  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  (Rom.  1 .  28.)  The  new  and  divine 
nature  once  imparted,  that  is,  primitive  nature  renewed  and 
restored  to  itself,  revives  the  desire  of  this  knowledge.  And  in 
compliapce  with  the  present  exigency  of  the  case  hath  this  in- 
clination ingrafted  into  it,  to  know  him  (as  he  is  now  only  to 
be  comfortably  known)  namely,  in  the  iVIediator.  I  determined 
to  know  nothing  among  you  {saith  S.  Paul)  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
liim  crucified,  (1  Cor.  2.  2.)  that  is,  to  glory  in,  to  make  shew 
of,  to  discover  myself  taken  witli  no  other  knowledge  than  this, 
or  with  none  so  much  as  this.  To  which  purpose,  he  elsewhere 
professes  to  count  all  things  loss  for  the  excellency  of  this 
knowledge,  (Phil.  3.  8.)  So  vehemently  did  desire  work  this  way. 
And  proportionably  as  it  is  apprehended  desira>;le,  must  it  bees- 
teemed  delightful  also.  Nor  are  we  here  to  think  that  this  desir- 
ed knowledge  was  intended  finally  to  terminate  in  the  Mediator, 
for  that  the  very  notion  of  mediator  resists.  The  name  Christ  is 
the  proper  name  of  thatofhce,  and  the  desire  of  knowing  him  un- 
der that  name  imports  a  desire  to  know  him  in  his  ofhce,  namely, 
as  one  that  is  to  lead  vjs  to  God,  and  restore  our  acquaintance 
with  him,  wliich  was  not  to  be  recovered  upon  other  terms.  So 
that  it  is  ultimately  the  knowledge  of  God  that  is  the  so  much 
desired  thing,  and  of  Christ,  as  the  way  and  our  conductor  to 
God.  That  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  not  absolutely  considered 
alone,  (though  he  is,  even  so,  a  very  delectable  object  (as  hath 
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been  said  5)  but  as  he  is  related  to  us,  and  from  whom  we  have 
great  expectations,  our  all  being  comprehended  in  him.  It 
cannot  1>ut  be  very  deliglitful  (answerably  to  a  certain  sort  of 
delsctatron  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  its  pro- 
\nr  place)  to  have  him  before  our  eyes  represented  and  revealed 
to  us,  as  the  all-comprehending  good,  and  that  (in  the  way 
and  method  whereinto  things  are  now  cast)  may,  at  least,  be- 
come our  portion.  He  is  some  way,  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  this 
view.  It  is  a  thing  apt  to  infer  complacency  and  delight  thus 
to  look  upon  him.  They  who  place  felicity  in  contemplation, 
especially  in  the  contemplation  of  Gody  are  not  besides  the 
mark;  if  they  do  not  circumscribe  and  confine  it  there,  so  as  to 
make  it  stand  in  mere  contemplation,  or  in  an  idle,  and  vainly 
efurious  view  of  so  glorious  an  object,  without  any  further  eon- 
cern  about  it.  They  will  then  be  found  to  speak  very  agree- 
ably to  the  language  of  holy  Scripture  which  so  frequently  ex- 
presses the  blessedness  of  the  other  state  by  seeing  God,  And 
if  the  act  of  vision  be  delicious,  the  representation  of  the  object 
must  have  proportionable  matter  of  delight  in  it.  It  cannot  but 
have  so,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  representation ;  which,, 
answerably  to  the  sensible  want  and  desire  of  such  as  shall  be 
delighted  there-with,  must  have  somewhat  more  in  it  than  the  ' 
common  appearances  of  God  which  offer  themselves  equally  to 
the  view  of  all  men.  Though  it  is  tlieir  own  as  common  fault, 
that  they  are  destitute  of  the  more  grateful  and  necessary  addi- 
tions. That  it  hath  more  in  it,  is  evident  from  God's  own  way 
of  speaking  of  it.  For  we  find  tliat  liis  revealing  himself  in  this- 
delectable  Avay, 

1.  Is  attriljutcd  to  the  Spirit.  And  as  a  work  to  be  done  by 
it  when  it  shall  be  given  (supposing  it  therefore,  yet  not  given, 
and  that  all  have  it  not)  yea  that  such  have  it  not,  in  such  a  mea- 
sure as  they  may  have  it,  unto  this  purpose  ;  who  yet  truly  have 
it,  in  some  measure  already :  even  as  a  thing  peculiar  to  them 
from  the  unbelieving  world.  For  it  is  prayed  for  to  such  as  con-' 
cerning  whom  it  is  said  that  after  they  believed  (not  before) 
they  were  sealed  by  the  Spirit  of  promise,  that  the  God  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Ciuist  the  Father  of  glory  v.ould  give  it  them  ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  a  name  and  title  proper  to  the  end  and  purpose 
foi  which  it  is  desired  to  be  given  them,  namely  :  as  the  spiiit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation,  that  end  and  purpose  being  immedi- 
fttely  expressed  in  or  as  that  particle  is  some  time  used  for  the 
knowledge  of  him,  Ephe  :  1.  13.  17.  18.  The  eyes  of  their 
tmdcrstanding  being  enlightened  by  it  (which  are  supposed 
blind  beibrc)  for  the  same  purpose.  By  which  prayer  it  is  sup- 
posed a  communicable  thing;  Yea  and  that  these  had  some  way 
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a  right  to  the  communication  of  it,  or  that  it  was  a  thing  proper 
to  their  state,  lit  to  be  prayed  for,  as  some  way  b^'longing  to 
them,  they  being  in  a  more  immediate  capacity  of  such  revela- 
tion tlian  others.  But  how  incongruous  had  it  been  with  sucii 
solemnity  of  address  to  mak€  request  on  tlieir  behalf  for  that 
which  they  already  sufficiently  had  as^  thing  common  to  all  men. 

2.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  reward  of  their  former  love,  loy- 
alty, and  obedience.  He  that  hath  my  commandments  antl 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  nic;  and  he  that  loveth 
me:  shall  be  loved  of  mv  father,  and  I  will  love  him  and 
will  manifest  myself  to  hini :  Jeh.  <1 1.  21.  Therefore  is  such 
manifestation  no  more  to  be  accounted  comman,  than  tlie 
love  of  Christ  is  and  keeping  his  commandments.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  given  discriminatingly  and  the  grace  of  God  admired  \ipoii 
that  account.  In  the  next  words,  Judas  saith  unto  him,  (not 
Iscariot,  it  being  well  understood  iiovv  little  covetous  he  was  of, 
or  qualiiied  for  such  manifestations)  Lord  \\o\v  is  it,  that  thou 
wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto  the  world?  v.  22.  W4iat 
it  hath  more  than  common  ligiit,  external  or  interna!,  answera- 
ble to  the  deeply  resented  wants,  and  the  hearts  desires  of  the 
regenerate,  by  which  it  becomes  so  highly  pleasant  and  delecta- 
ble to  them,  though  it  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  told  (as  it  is  hard 
to  describe  the  very  things  we  have  only  unmediate  sensible 
perception  of)  may  yet  ia  some  degree  be  miderstood  by  ooiiii- 
<lering. 

3.  It  is  much  more  distinct  and  clear.  They  are  confused 
and  dark  glimmerings  which  other  men  have  of  the  blessed  (jod, 
so  that  the  light  which  is  in  them  is  darkness.  INJat.  6.  23.  It  is 
true  that  an  unregenerate  person  may  possibly  have  clearer  ac- 
quired notions  of  God,  and  of  the  things  of  God,  than  tliose  may 
be  which  are  of  tlie  same  kind  only  in  some  who  are  regenerate. 
So  that  he  may,  by  tiie  advantages  he  may  have  above  some  of 
the  other  in  respect  of  better  natural  abilities,  more  liberal  edu- 
cation, such  circumstances  of  his  condition  as  may  more  engage 
]iim  to  study  and  contemplation  and  befriend  him  therein,  be 
capable  of  hnding  out  more,  of  making  fuller  discoveries,  and 
.more  evident  deductions,  and  be  able  to  discourse  thence,  more 
rationally  and  satisfyingly  to  others,  even  concerning  God,  his 
nature,  attribut-es  and  works,  than  some  very  pious  persons  des- 
titute of  tliOse  advantages  maybe  able  to  do.  But  these,  though 
their  candle  give  a  dimmer  light,  than  the  other's,  have  the 
beams  of  a  sun  raying  in  upon  them,  that  much  outshines  the 
•other's  candle.  And  tliough  tliey  Imow  not  so  many  things, 
lior  discern  the  connections  ofthings  so  thoroughly ;  yet  as  they 
;do  know  what  is  most  necessary  to  be  known,  so  what  they  do 
know,  they  know  better,  and  with  a  more  excelleut  sort  of  know-- 
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ledge,  proportionably  as  whatsoever  is  originally  and  innmedi- 
ately  divine  cannot  but  much  excel  that  which  is  merely  human. 
J.Viose  do  but  blunder  in  the  dark,  these  in  God's  own  light  do 
see  light.  Psal.  36.  9.  And  his  light  puts  a  brighter  hue  and 
aspect  upon  the  same  things,  than  any  other  representation  can 
put  upon  them.  Things  are  by  it  represented  to  the  life,  which  to 
others  carry  with  them  but  a  faint  and  languid  appearance,  and 
are  all  covered  over  with  nothing  else  but  a  dark  and  dusky  sha- 
dow, so  as  that  may  be  hid  fiom  the  wise  and  prudent  which  is 
revealed  to  babes.  Mat.  11.  25.  How  bright  and  glorious 
things,  are  divine  wisdom,  love,  holiness,  to  an  enlightened 
mind !  which  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  a  clearer  discovery  of 
them. 

But  it  may  be  said,  ^*  Is  there  any  thing  apprehensible  con- 
cerning these  or  any  other  matters  vvhich  may  not  be  expressed 
in  some  proposition  or  other  ?  And  what  proposition  is  there 
which  a  regenerate  person  can  assent  to,  but  one  who  is  not  re- 
generate may  assent  to  it  also  ?  what  definition,  so  truly  expres- 
sive of  the  natures  of  these  things,  can  be  thought  of  unto  which 
a  carnal  mind  may  not  give  its  approbation  ?  what  can  be  said  or 
conceived  so  fully  and  truly  tending  to  describe  and  clear  them 
up  but  an  unrenewed  understanding  may  have  the  representa-  . 
tion  of  the  same  truth  so  as  to  give  entertainment  to  it  ?  It  is 
■answered  there  are  many  things,  to  which  somewhat  may  belong 
not  capable  of  description,  and  whereof  we  liave  yet  a  most  cer- 
tain perception.  As  the  difterent  relishes  of  tlie  things  we  taste. 
There  are  no  words  tliat  will  express  those  many  peculiarities. 
And  as  to  the  present  matter :  there  is  somewhat  belonging  to 
the  things  of  God  (those  for  instance  that  were  mentioned,  his 
wisdom,  holiness,  &,c.)  besides  the  truth  of  the  conceptions  that 
may  be  formed  about  them;  which  is  more  clearly  apprehensi- 
ble to  a  divinely  enlightened  understanding  than  to  one  that  is 
not  so.     As, 

(1.)  The  beauty  of  those  truths  ;  which  it  is  most  delightful 
to  behold,  their  lively  sparkling  lustre,  by  which  they  appear  so 
amiable  and  lovely,  to  a  well-tempered  spirit ;  as  to  transport 
it  with  pleasure  and  ravish  it  from  itself  into  union  with  them. 
Tliere  was  somewhat  else  apprehensible  no  doubt,  and  appre^ 
hended  by  them,  the  inward  sentiments  of  whose  souls  those 
words  so  defectively  served  to  express,  "  Who  is  like  unto  thee 
O  Lord,  among  the  Gods,  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness ! 
&c."  besides  the  mere  truth  of  any  propositions  tliat  those  words 
can  be  resolved  into.  And  so  in  those,  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  &c.  And 
those,  God  so  loved  the  world;,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
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son,  that,  &c.or  those:  "This  is  a  faithlul  saying:, and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  tliat  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  whereof  I  am  cliicf:"  or  the  strains  of  that  rapturous 
prayer, — that  he  would  grant  you  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,to  he  strengthened  with  Tnight  hy  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man; 
that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  heanshyfiiith:  tliat  ye  heing  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,  maybe  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth  and  heiglit  :  and  to 
know  the  love  of  Christ,  that  passeth  knowledge  that  ye  miglit  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.  There  is  a  certain  accepta- 
bleness  in  some  truths,  necessary  to  their  being  received  in  the 
love  thereof,  which  is  peculiarly  so  represented  to  some,  as  that 
their  apprehension  is  clear  and  vivid,  beyond  thatof  other  men; 
who,  however  tiicy  have  tlie  representation  of  the  same  things, 
yet  liave  not  the  same  represent ation.  Though  if  they  be  things 
of  necessary  and  common  concernmerit,  it  is  (as  was  said)  their 
own  fault  that  tliey  have  it  not.  And  to  have  yet  clearer  ap- 
prelicnsions  of  this  sort,  is  what  tlie  renewed  soul  doth  most 
earnestly  crave,  and  would  be  proportionably  delighted  with. 

(2.)  The  tendency  of  such  truths,  is  much  more  >  early  con- 
ceivable to  a  holy  soul,  than  another  ;  wlsat  their  scope  and  aim 
or  aspect  is,  which  way  they  look,  and  what  they  drive  at  or 
lead  to.  I  mean  not  what  other  truth  they  are  connected  with 
and  wonld  aptly  tend  to  infer  ;  but  what  design  God  hath  upon 
us  in  revealing  them,  and  what  impression  they  ought  to  make 
upon  us.  To  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of  v>hich  tendency  and 
design  of  Ciod's  revelation,  it  is  to  be  attributed,  that  many  have 
long  the  same  notions  of  things  hovering  in  their  minds,without 
ever  reflecting  with  any  displeasure  upon  the  so  vastly  unsuita- 
ble temper  of  their  spirits  thereto.  They  know  it  may  be,  such 
things  concerning  God,  the  tendency  thereof  is  to  di'aw  their 
hearts  into  luiion  with  him,  to  transform  them  into  his  like- 
ness, to  inflame  them  with  his  love.  But  they  still  remain  not- 
withstanding at  the  greatest  distance,  most  unsuitable,  averse, 
coldly  affected  towards  him,  yea  utt^ily  opposite  and  disaf- 
iected;  and  fall  not  out  with  themselves  upon  this  account, 
liave  no  quarrel  nor  dislike,  take  not  any  distaste  at  themselves 
for  it.  They  take  no  notice  of  an  incongruity  and  unfitness  in 
the  ill  temper  of  their  own  spirits;  but  seem  as  if  they  thought 
all  W'Cre  very  well  with  them,  nothing  amiss;  and  apprehend 
not  a  repugnancy  in  their  habitual  dispositions  towards  God  to 
their  notions  of  him.  For  a  vicious  prejudice  blinds  tlieir  eyes; 
their  corrupt  inclinations  and  rotten  hearts  send  up  a  malignant 
dark  and  clammy  fog  and  vapour,  and  cast  so  black  a  cloud  upon 
Jhese  bright  things,  that  their  tendency  and  design  are  not  per- 
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cei\e(J  :  that  prejudice  not  being  conceived  so  much  against  the 
abstract  notions  of  the  things  themselves,  (whence  they  are  en- 
tertciined  v.ith  less  rcluctancy)  but  only  against  the  design  and 
«cope  of  them.  Against  which  poisonous  cloud  God's  own 
glorious  revelation  directs  its  beams,  dissolves  its  gross  consis- 
tency, scatters  its  darkness,  as  to  them  to  whom  he  by  special 
i^race  affords  it.  Whereupon,  observing  any  remainders  of  the 
same  distemper  in  their  spirits,  though  it  be  in  a  considerable 
<legrce  abated  and  lessened,  they  are  ashamed  of  themselves  for 
it,  tilled  with  confusion,  yea  and  indignation ;  do  loath  and  ab- 
hor, and  could  even  be  ready,  if  it  were  possible,  to  run  away 
from  thcmseh  es.  And  v,hat  is  the  reason  of  this  so  great  dif- 
ference? Surely  somewhat  appears  discernible  to  these  in  God's 
revelation  of  himself  which  to  the  other  doth  not.  They  have 
4hen  before  their  eyes  a  more  clear  prospect  of  the  aim  and  scope 
of  it.  Which  so  far  as  they  have  it  pleases  them,  for  they  like 
the  design  well,  only  they  are  displeased  at  themselves  that  they 
comport  no  more  wilh  it.  And  as  the  end  therefore  aimed  at 
is  desirable  to  them,  and  would  be  delightful  (as  will  be  shewn 
In  its  proper  place)  so  is  it  to  have  that  representation  immedi- 
ately offered  to  the  view  of  their  souls,  which  hath  so  apt  and 
comely  an  aspect  thereon,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  end  itself. 

Wherefore  there  is  somewhat  to  be  apprelrendcd  by  God's  re- 
presentation of  himself  to  the  minds  of  this  regenerate  people, 
at  least  more  clearly  than  by  other  men.  Whence  the  work  of 
regenerating  or  converting  them  itself,  is  expressed  by  opening 
their  eyes,  (Act.  26',  18.)  For  the  divine  communication  makes 
its  ov/n  way  and  enters  at  tlie  eye,  the  soul's  seeing  faculty, 
which  it  doth  find  (as  opening  the  eyes  imports)  and  not  now 
create:  but  finding  it  vitiated,  and  as  to  any  right  seeing  of  God, 
shut  and  closed  up,  it  heals,  opens  and  restores  it  as  it  enters. 
It  is  expressed,  by  turning  them  from  darkness,  to  light;  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  (the  prince  of  that  darkness,  the  God 
of  this  world  ;  who  had  blinded  their  eyes — )  unto  God. 
Which  (because  they  cannot  turn  and  move  towards  God  blind- 
fold, and  that  this  openiner  their  e^Ts  is  in  order  to  their  turning 
to  God)  implies,  that  their  eyes  v^ere  so  distempered,  blinded 
and  sealed  up,  chiefly  towards  him.  So  that,  though  they  could 
sec  other  things,  him  they  could  not  see;  but  he  was  invisible 
to  their  intellectual,  as  v^ell  as  tlieir  bodily  eyes.  Hence  also 
is  that  understanding  said  to  be  given  (that  is,  as  rectified  and 
renewed)  by  which  we  know  God ;  which  implies  it  to  be  (where- 
in it  is  now  given)  somewhat  superadded  to  the  whole  natural 
being  and  pov.er.s  of  the  liuman  soul,  as  in  its  present  corrupted 
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state, — He  hath  given  us  an  nnclerstandui;:;:  to  know  liim  tliat 
is  true,  (1  Joh.  5,  20,)  And  that  given  recitude  of  understand- 
ing is  by  such  a  communication  from  God,  as  hath  that  aptitude 
and  power  in  it  to  infer  so  happy  a  change.  Tlie  same  rencw- 
ing-work  is  also  said  to  be  a  calling  of  men  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light,  (1  Pet.  2,  9.)  As  if  they  were  brought 
by  it  int»  a  nev.'  world,  wherein  they  found  themselves  beset 
with  wonders,  and  all  things  were  surprising  to  them.  To 
vidiich  purpose  is  that  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  (out  of  a  just  con- 
sciousness, that  this  work  was  not  perfect  in  him,  but  might 
yet  admit  great  additional  degrees,)  open  thou  mine  eyes,  that 
I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law.  Psal.  119,  18. 
He  supposed  many  undiscovered  wonders,  wdiich  eyesniore 
open  might  yet  behold  in  that  external  revelation  of  God's 
mind,  which  was  then  afforded  (and  v/hieh  was  wont  in  those 
days  to  go  under  the  name  of  his  law,  though  it  coriained 
histories,  prophecies,  and  promises,  as  well  as  precej)ts)  al- 
though he  was  no  stranger  to  those  records,  nor  little  insighted 
into  them,  he  yet  apprehended  a  need  of  more  light  and  better 
eyes;  which  he  therefore  desires.  Not  that  God  would  cause 
a  new  revelation  to  be  written,  (though  that  he  vouchsafed  to 
do,  and  partly  by  himself,  but  that  he  might  learn  more  out  of 
that  already  extant;  and  that  the  wonderful  things  contained  iu 
it  might  be  made  more  clear  to  him.  Nor  can  we  supyioso 
him,  herein,  to  desire  to  be  gratified  and  delighted  by  tlie  com- 
munication of  an  incommunica])!e  thing. 

4.  It  is  more  powerfully  assuring,  and  such  as  is  apt  to  beget 
a  more  certain  operative  belief  of  the  things  revealed.  Tliat 
/  is,  being  added  to  the  means  of  faith  men  may  be  supposed  so 
to  have  had  before,  it  adds  much  to  their  assurance  of  the  same 
tliings,  so  as  to  make  it  efheacious  upon  their  spirits.  And  as 
well  cures  the  doubtfulness,  irresolution,  and  way-v*ardness  of 
their  minds  and  hearts,  as  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  tbcm. 

Jt  is  very  possible  those  things  may  be  distinctly  understood, 
which  the  more  we  understand,  the  more  we  disbelieve  theni 
through  their  apprehended  inconsistency  with  themselves  or 
or  some  certain  truth.  The  delectable  tilings  of  God,  his  ov^^n 
discovery  procures  at  once,  by  one  and  the  same  radiation  of 
light,  both  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  effectually  believed. 
Others  have  the  word  of  faith  without  the  S])irit  of  faith.  The 
faith  therefore  which  they  have  is  a  carcase;  not  a  v/eak  only 
(vvhich  imports  but  diminished  power)  but  a  dead  thing.  And 
which  hath  no  power  at  all  to  determine  the  soul  and  compose 
it  to  that  delightful  rest  which  such  things,  duly  believed, 
would  certainly  infer.     The  most  delectable  truths  of  God  and 
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such  as  most  directly  tend  (in  tliis  apostate  lapsed  state  of  man) 
to  give  us  tlie  sweet  and  refreshing  relishes  of  a  just  and  rational 
joy  and  pleasure,  are  such  are  contained  in  the  gospel  of  Christ; 
the  things  that  concern  our  reconciliation,  friendship  and  com- 
munioti  with  God  in  him.  And  which  are  therefore  wholly  of 
immediately  divine  and  supernatural  revelation,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived by  faith.  Therefore  one  apostle  prays  for  some  that 
they  might  be  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  Rom.  15,3-. 
And  another  says  of  others  that  believing  they  rejoiced  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  1  Pet.  1,  8.  The  external 
revelation  in  the  gospel  is  an  apt  meanf^,  to  beget  that  faith 
which  it  is  said  comes  by  hearing.  But  the  very  notion  of 
means  importing  what  intervenes  to  the  effect,  between  that 
and  the  principal  agent,  necessarily  supposes  such  an  agent; 
and  that  what  is  only  means,  cannot  work  the  effect  alone. 
That  Agent,  namely,  (in  this  case)  God  himself  or  the  Spirit, 
besides  the  means  which  he  uses  and  makes  effectual,  must 
have  his  own  influence  whereby  he  makes  them  so.  If  a  pen 
be  a  fit  means  or  instrument  to  write  with,  it  doth  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  can  write  alone  without  a  hand  to  move  and  guide 
it,  in  order  whereto  a  motive  and  directive  influence  is  imparted. 
In  the  present  case,  tlie  influence  is  the  inward  enlightening 
overpowering  communication,  whereof  we  speak.  The  efficacy 
•whereof  is  such,  as  to  give  the  soul  that  peaceful  rest  in  believing 
which  is  also  most  pleasant  and  delightful,  according  as  the 
things  are  found  to  be  so,  which  are  believed.  Nor  doth  it  in 
order  hereto  work  by  way  of  enthusiastical  impulsion,  without 
any  reference  to  the  external  revelation,  which  is  rationally  and 
aptly  suitable  to  the  working  of  the  effect.  For  then,  that 
should  no  way  have  the  place  so  much  as  of  means.  But  there 
being  sufncient  inducement  to  persuade  that  this  external  re- 
velation is  divine  so  as  to  procure  a  rational  assent  to  the  things 
revealed,  whh  any  man,  that,  liaving  that  revelation,  with  the 
account  of  its  first  coniirmations,  shall  but  use  his  understanding 
in  reference  tiiereto,  and  is  not  besotted  to  a  party  of  sworn 
enemies  to  the  Christian  name.  This  inward  revelation  then 
falling  in,  captivates  his  heart  to  an  entire  uuitivc  closure,  with 
the  great  things  contained  in  the  outward  one;  and  principally 
with  the  son  of  God  himself,  unto  which  union,  that  whole  re-' 
vclation  is  most  directly  subservient.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
when  divers  others  (of  whom  it  is  said,  andparticularly  of  Judas, 
that  they  l)elieved  not)  forsook  Christ,  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  stuck  so  resolutely  to  him,  because,  v.e  believe  (say 
they)  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  Christ  the  sonof  theliving  (Jod  ; 
Joh.  Gj  G4,  CV,  wl'.ich  assurance  we  may  then  conclude  was 
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much  of  another  sort  tlian  that  of  Judas;  though  we  cai)not 
suppose  him  to  have  wanted  a  rational  certainty  of  the  samu 
truth,  sufficient  to  liave  overcome  objections  in  his  judgment : 
but  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  contrary  corrupt  inclinations 
of  his  wicked  heart.  Therefore  as  the  inward  revelation  uses 
not  to  do  its  work  without  the  outward,  (for  I  suppose  we  have 
not  lieard  of  many  Christians  where  tlie  gospel  hath  not  been,) 
so  nor  is  the  outvv-ard  revelation  able,  alone  to  beget  that  which, 
in  the  more  eminent  sense,  goes  in  Scripture  under  the  name 
of  faith.  It  may  ])eget  that  merely  intellectual  certainty 
which  may  prevail  against  all  doubts  and  objections  in  a  man's 
mind  to  the  contrary;  but  not  the  gontrary  inclinations  of  his 
corrupt  will.  Most  men's  faith  is  but  opinionative,  and  many 
men's  never  reaches  so  high  as  to  a  rational  opinion  ;  for  that 
proceeds  upon  having  ballanced  considerations  on  both  sides,  and 
inclines  to  that  part  on  which  there  seems  to  be  the  most  weighty; 
whereas  the  faith  (as  they  call  it)  of  too  many  is  no  other  thing 
than  a  merely  blind  and  sequacious  humour,  grounded  upon 
nothing  but  a  willingness  to  be  in  the  fashion ;  or  the  appre- 
liension  of  disgrace  with  other  inconveniencics,  if  where  that  is 
the  common  profession  one  should  profess  to  be  anything  but  a 
Christian  ;  or  a  lazy  inditferency  easily  determinable  to  that 
part  which  is  next  at  hand  to  be  chosen ;  or  it  may  be,  they 
never  having  heard  of  another  profession ;  v.hich  precludes  any 
choice  at  all. 

But  admit  it  did  arrive  to  a  rational  certainty,  as  it  easily 
might  with  them  tliat  have  with  the  external  requisite  advan- 
tages, competent  understanding,  patience,  diligence,  and  im- 
partiality to  consider  :  that  is,  suppose  it  to  proceed  upon  that 
abundant  evidence  which  the  case  will  admit,  that  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  liathbeen  testitied  by  God;  and  that  God's  testi- 
mony cannot  deceive :  there  needs  more  to  win  and  overcome 
men's  hearts ;  which  must  be  done  before  the  things  revealed  in 
the  gospel  can  be  apprehended  delectable.  What  can  any 
ipan  have  greater  certainty  of,  in  a  mere  human  way,  than  all 
men  have  that  they  must  die  ?  And  yet  how  few  are  there  whose 
spirits  are  formed  hereby  to  any  seriousness  agreeable  to  that 
persuasion  ?  Whatever  way  a  man  comes  to  be  certain  of  any 
thing  that  hath  a  contrary  tendency  to  the  bent  of  his  habitu- 
ally wicked  heart,  he  needs  more  than  the  evidence  of  the  thing, 
to  make  it  efficaciously  determine  his  will  against  his  former 
vicious  course.  If  the  matter  be  such  as  properly  falls  under 
faith ;  tl;at  faith  grounds  upon  the  authority  of  God  appre- 
hended as  avouching  the  truth  of  that  revelation  to  which  we 
subscribe  our  assent.  But  then  it  is  lively  or  languid,  accord- 
ing as  the  apprehension  is  which  we  have  of  that  avouchment. 

VOL.  n.  K 
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But  the  apprehension  which  is  only  the  product  of  the  extemaj 
revelation,   even  recommended  by  the  most  advantageous  and 
ronvijicing  drcumstances,  is  too  faint  to  command  the  soul. 
Who  amoirgst  Jill   the  people  of  the  Jews  at  Mount  Horeb, 
could  have  any  doubt,  but  the  authority  that  avouched  the  law 
tliere  given  them  was  divine  ?  And  yet  how  boldly  do  they  rush 
into  idolatry,  against  tlie  express  letter  of  that  law ;    while  the 
sound  of  that  dreadful  voice  of  words  which  delivered  it,  could 
hardly,  one  would  thlnls,  be  well  out  of  tlieir  ears  !  And  though 
they  could  not  doubt  of  God's  authority,  yet  for  all  that,  their 
frequent  rebellions  are  plainly  resolved  into  their  infidelity. 
How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  (Num  :  14.  1 1.)    And 
how  long  will   it  be  before  they  believe  me,  for  all  the  signs 
which  I  liave  shewed  among  them  ?  Yea  they  despised  the  plea- 
sant land  :    tiiey  hclicred  7iot  his  word.   (Psalm  106.  24).     Or 
what  place  could  be  left  for  rational  doubt,  with  the  multitudes 
that  beheld  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  Jesus,   but  that  they  were 
God's  own  seal  affixed  purposely  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  him? 
Yet  how  few   (thougli  we  must  suppose  many  convinced)  did 
lieartily  believe  in  him  ?  A  great  many  more  did  so  upon  a  less- 
advantageous-external  revelation  after  his  ascension.     And  the 
reason  is  plainly  told  us,   the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  becaus«r 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.  (John  7-  39.     And  how  ex- 
pressly have  we  it  from  his  own  mouth,  (after  he  had  interpre- 
ted coming  to  him  by  believing  on  him.  (John  6'.  35.)  No  man- 
can  come  unto  me,  except  the  father  tluit  hath  sent  me  draw 
liim.  (ver:  44.)  And  aftervwirds  having  said,  it  is  the  Spirit  that 
quiekeneth  ;   (ver:   G3.)   he  adds,   but  there  are  some  of  youy 
that  believe  not,  (ver  :  G4  :)•  So  that  no  plan's  professed  assent, 
though  as  forward  a  professor  as  Judas  v/as,  there   referred  to, 
will  in  strict  account  entitle  him  a  believer,  if  it  be  not  produ- 
ced by  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit.     And  then  re- 
peats^  therefore  J   said  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto 
me,  except  it  were  given  him  of  njy  father,   (ver:  C5.)      And 
what  provocation  tjie  father  Ivad  to  with-hold  that  quickening 
Spirit,  so  generally,  froui  that  people,  aay  one  may  sec  that  reacfe 
their  story,     L'pon  which,  by  the  recrsa  of  that  Spirit,  they  are^ 
hardened  to  as  great  a  miracle  as  formerly  their  Egyptian  op- 
gressorj  were  many  ages  before;  there  being  indeed  no  greater 
rtiiracle  as  was  said  of  old,  tlrf^n  tliat  men  should  not  believe 
upon  the  sight  of  so  many  n>iracles.       And  this  dreadful  dere- 
liction, and  consequent  obduration  we  see  is  referred  to  primi- 
tive justice  as  a  vindictive  dispensation.     But  though  he  had 
dofie  so  many  mirlcles  before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him. 
That  the  saying  of  Ksaias  the  prophet  miglit  be  fulfilled  which 
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the  arm  of  the  Lord,  revealed  ?  (John  12.  vcr:  37-  38,  Isai.  58. 
1.)  \Yhere  it  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  bclievinji:  of  tlic  gos- 
pel-report owes  itself  to  tlie  revelation  of  God's  arm ;  or  requires 
the  exertini;  of  his  power,  agreeable  to  tliat  of  the  apostle,  that 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  ])ower  to 
ws-ward,  who  believe  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
power,  whieh  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  &c.  (Eph.  1.  19.)  And  !iow  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
came  not  not  to  be  revealed,  or  that  power  not  to  be  put  forth, 
is  intimated  in  what  follows.  Therefore  they  could  not  believe 
because  (for  which  Isaiah  is  again  quoted^)  he  had  blinded  their 
eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  8ic.(Isa.  G. .').  10.)  VVhieli  shews, 
that  as  that  blinding  and  hardening  of  eyes  and  hearts,  in  some 
superadded  degrees  thereof,  is  the  effect  of  a  penal  derelietioii 
or  retraction  of  God's  arm  for  former  obstinate  opposition  to 
the  external  revelation  of  the  gospel ;  so  that  tliere  is  a  prece- 
dent blindness  and  hardness,  not  otherwise  vincible  than  l>y 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  ;  and  v.hich,  it  being  penally  with-held, 
will  naturally  grow  worse  and  worse.  And  certainly  that,  upon 
the  with-holding  whereof,  such  things  certainly  ensue  as  are 
inconsistent  with  believing,  must  needs  itself  be  necessary  to  it. 
All  which  things  considered,  do  so  plainly  speak  the  insufficien- 
cy of  a  mere  extei'nal  revelation,  and  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
nal besides,  unto  that  faith,  wiiieh  is  tiie  immediate  spring  of 
delight  in  God;  that  it  is  not  needful  to  insist  upon  many  plain 
texts  of  scripture  besides,  that  fully  say  the  same  thing.  As 
that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (Cor.  12.3.)  And  again,  whosoever  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God. 
(1  John  4. 15.)  And  whosoever  l)elieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
is  born  of  God.  (eh,  5.  1,)  Upon  which  words  with  many 
more  of  like  import  in  the  sacred  volume,  no  sense  can  be  put 
v,hich  is  tolerable,  and  not  the  same  with  what  wc  have  above 
asserted. 

In  short,  faith  is  a  part  of  homage  paid  to  the  authority  of 
tlie  great  God;  which  is  to  be  estimated  sincere,  according  as 
it  answers  the  end,  for  which  the  things  to  be  believed  were  re- 
vealed. That  end  is  not  to  beget  only  the  notion  of  thoee  things, 
as  truths  that  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  mind,  and  ^o  no  further; 
as  if  they  were  to  be  understood  true  only  that  tliey  might  be 
so  understood  ;  but  that  the  person  might  accordingly  have  his 
spirit  formed,  and  might  shape  tlie  course  of  his  wliolc  conver- 
sation ;  therefore  is  it  called  tlie  obedience  of  faith  :  and  the 
same  word  which  is  wont  to  be  rendered  unbelief,  signifies  dis- 
obediencej,  obstinacy,  unpersuadableness  ;  being  frou)  a  theme 
which  (as  is  known)  signilies  to  persuade.     So  that  this  homage 
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is  then  truly  given  to  tlie  eternal    God,  Avlien  his    revelation 
is   complied  with    and  submitted   to,    accordin;^  to   the  true 
intent  and  purpose  of  it.       Which  tiiat  it  may  be,   requires 
that  his  Spirit  urge  the  soul  with  his  authority,  and  oveipower  it 
into  an  awful  subjection  thereto.     The  soul  being  so  disjointed 
by  the  apostacy  that  its  own  faculties  keep  not  (in  reference  to 
the  things  of  God)  their  natural  order  to  one  anotlier,  further 
than  as  a  holy  rectitude  is  renewed  in  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Therefore  is  it  necessary,  that  the  enlightening  communication 
which  he  transmits  into  it,  be  not  only  so  clear,  as  to  scatter  the 
darkness  that  beclouded  the  mind,  but   so  penetrating,    as  to 
strike   and  pierce   the   heart,   to  dissolve  and  relax  its  stiff  and 
frozen  rigour,  and  render  it  capable  of  a  new  mould  and  frame. 
In  order  whereto,   "  God  tliat  (at  lirst)  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  is  said  to  have  shined  into  the  hearts"of  tliem, 
namely,  whom  he  renews,  "to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  (2.  Cor.  4. 6.)   And 
as  they  to  whom  this  communication  of  God  is  in  some  degree 
afforded,  do  hereupon  apprehend  how  necessary  it  was  to  them 
that  it  should  be  afforded  ;    and  be  such  as  they  now  find  it, 
(which  they  apprehended  not  before),  so  they  perceive  it  to  be 
,<lelightful  also,  as  well  as  necessary.      And  finding  it  yet  given 
into  them  but  in  an  imperfect  degree,  their  continual  cravings 
are  still  for  more.     And  having  tasted  hereby,  how  gracious  the 
Lord  is ;    as  new-born-babes,   they  desire  it,   as  sincere  milk, 
that  they  may  grow  thereby.    (1.  Pet.  2.  2.3.)     They  hereby 
come  to  know  God  and  the  things  of  God  with  savour.  And  wis- 
dom having  entered  into  their  hearts,   knowledge  is  pleasant  to 
their  soul. ^  (Prov.  2.  10.)     Whereby,   as  every  renewed   taste 
provokes  in  them  new  desire,  all  such  renewed  desires   dispose 
them  unto  further  and  more  satisfying  delight.     They  sensibly 
discern  the  difference  between  their  former  dry  and  sapless  no- 
tions of  God,  and  the  lively-spirited  apprehensions  which    they 
now  have.     They  can  in  some   measure  understand  the  reason 
"why  the   apostle  should  in  such  a  rapture  speak  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  and  why  he 
should  so  triumphingly  give  thaiiks  to  God  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  savour  of  his  knowledge   in  every  place.    (2.  Cor.  2. 
14.)     They  can  perceive  there  was  good  sense  in  those  words, 
as  they  have  a  more  quick  and  judicious  perception   of  the  /ra- 
grancy  of  that  knowledge ;    it  is   to  them   a  refreshing,  vnal, 
quickening  perfume,  (v.  16.)  as  the  word  there,  and  before  im- 
ports, most  cheeringly  odoriferous,  the  savour  of  life  to  life,  lively 
in  itself,  and  to  them.     So  full  of  life,  as  to  beget  and  transmit 
it ;    and  replenish  their  souls  therewith  :  so  as  they  might  feel 
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life  thence  working  in  all  theii*  powers.  A  revelation  of  God, 
that  is  of  such  a  nature,  cannot  but  be  highly  delectable  ; 

(1.)  In  respect  of  the  matter  revealed,  God  himself  especially 
(if  not  yet  testifying  himself  to  be,  yet  at  least  willing  in  Christ 
to  become)  our  God ;  in  such  a  way,  and  upon  such  terms  as  is 
expressed  in  the  Gospel.  A  more  particular  mention  of  the 
things  (contained  in  this  revelation)  that  are  more  apt  to  beget 
delight  and  feed  it,  is  purposely  deferred  till  we  come  to  press 
and  enforce  the  duty  itself. 

(2.)  In  respect  of  the  immediate  way  and  manner  of  reve- 
lation, with  so  much  facility  continually  coming  in  from  time 
to  time,  upon  the  soul,  according  as  it  is  found  ready  by  a  duti- 
ful compliance  to  admit  it,  and  doth  lie  open  to  it.  For  other- 
wise, a  fatherly  severity,  is  most  fitly  expressed  in  with-holding 
it  at  some  times. 

(3.)  In  respect  of  the  life  and  vigour  which  it  carries  with 
it,  whereby  it  is  experienced  to  be  a  vital  light :  and  that  it  is 
indeed  (as  is  said)  life,  which  is  the  light  of  men.  (Joh.  1.  4.) 
Dull,  sluggish,  ineffectual  notions  of  such  things  caujiave  little, 
comparatively,  of  delectation  in  them. 

(4.)  In  respect  of  the  design  and  tendency  of  the  revelation, 
discernible  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  the  soul  into  union  with 
God  ;  and  that  there  may  be  a  continual  intercourse  between 
him  and  it.  Not  that  it  might  have  a  transient  glance  of  so  lovely 
an  object,  and  no  more.  When  once  it  apprehends  God  hath 
made  this  light  shine  in  upon  me,  not  to  amuse  me,  but  here  he 
fixes  it  as  a  lamp  to  guide  me,  in  a  stated  course  of  communion 
with  him.  How  pleasant  is  it  to  think  he  will  be  known  for 
this  blessed  purpose  !  Now  a  communication  of  God  including 
a  revelation  of  him  apt  to  beget  such  a  knowledge,  cannot  be 
without  much  matter  of  delight. 
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1.  The  subject  of  communication  from  God  continued,  wliicli  is 
shewn  to  contain  in  it.  Secondly,  A  transforming  impression  of 
his  Image  ;  by  tlie  removal  of  such  dispositions  as  are  correct,  and 
the  setthng  of  such  as  are  gracious.  II.  This  communication  of 
his  Image  shewn  to  be  delightful  as  it  rectifies  the  soul.  Firsf, 
Towards  God  himself,  atui  towur.is  Christ,  Secondly,  Towards 
men.  Thirdh/,  Towards  themselves.  Fourihlij,  Towards  this 
and  the  other  v  orld. 

I.  ^^HIS  comiminication  of  God  liiinself  to  his  people  shewn 
to  contaiu  in  it. 

Secondly,  A  transfoniiinc;  impression  of  his  image.  This 
yet  more  fully  answers  the  inquiry  when  a  person  is  said  to 
enjoy  God;  what  doth  he  immediately  enjoy?  orwherehy  is  he 
said  to  enjoy  God?  what  doth  God  eommunicate  or  transmit,  by 
which  he  may  be  said  to  be  enjoyed?  He  communieatt-s  his  own 
living  likeness,  the  very  image  of  himself;  not  the  idea  or  like- 
ness only  by  which  he  is  known,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  knowledge  of  him  if  he  be  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is,  must 
suppose  a  true  likeness  of  him  oifered  to  the  mind,  and  formed 
there.  Bnt  this  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  not  a  merely  repre- 
sentative but  a  real  image.  The  product  of  the  former  it  is,  as 
is  sufheiently  to  be  collected  from  what  hath  been  said.  For 
that  appears  to  be  not  a  mere  airy,  spiritless,  ineffectual  thing, 
OS  the  notion  of  God,  and  of  all  divine  matters  is  with  the  most, 
but  as  hath  been  said,  operative,  penetrating,  efBcacious,  apt  to 
beget  suitable  impressions  upon  the  heart,  and  wholly  transform 
the  soul.  The  effect  of  it  then  is,  this  transformative  impres- 
sion itself;  Iw  which  the  soul  becomes  anotber  thing  than  it  was; 
a  new  crrr.ture ;  old  things  being  done  away,  and  all  things  made 
new.  2  Cor.  5,  1 7.  In  respect  of  this,  it  is  said  to  be  born  of 
<"roc!.  This  is  the  new  man  which  after  God  is  said  to  be  cre- 
ated in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness;  the  divine 
nature  participated;  the  seed  of  God;  the  x^rx^x^i,  the  prime 
aiul  most  excellent  part  of  his  creatures.  Eph.  fj.  2  Pet.  I.  1 
Job.  .'i.  Jam.  1. 

Concerning  this  likeness,  and  the  satisfyingncss  of  it,  in  its 
perfect  state,  though  much  hath  been  discoursed  elsewhere;  it 
uill  be  requisite  to  say  somewhat  here  also,  that  may  bear  a 
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move  direct  reference  to  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  re- 
generate in  this  world.  That  communication  of  God  which 
must  be  supposed  aftbrded  them,  in  order  to  their  delighting  m 
him,  could  signify  little  to  tliat  purpose,  if  with  deformed  and 
diseased  souls  they  were  only  to  look  upon  a  very  lovely  ohject ; 
still  themselves  remaining  what  they  were.  Nor  doth  it  delight 
them  only  as  it  is  apprehended  apt  and  aiming  to  work  a  happy 
change  in  them  ;  but  as  it  doth  it  or  hatli  in  part  done  it.  As 
like  an  active,  quick  flame  it  passes  through  their  souls,  searches, 
melts  them,  burns  up  their  dross,  makes  tl:em  a  new  lump  oy 
mass,  and  forms  them  for  God's  own  use  and  converse, 

God  is  proposed  unto  our  communion  and  fellowship  under 
the  name  of  light.  But  such  a  light  (it  appears)  as  whereby  we 
that  were  darkness  do  also  become  light  in  tiic  (Lord,  1  Job.  1, 
6,  6",)  as  elsewhere  it  is  expressed.  That,  as  he  is  the  Father  of 
lights,  we  may  appear  the  children  of  such  a  Father,  and  walk 
accordingly,  that  is,  as  children  of  liglit.  (Eph.  5,8.)  For  we  are 
presently  told  that  if  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.  But  if  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  liglit,  then  we  have  a  mutual  fellow- 
ship, (1  Job,  1 .  6.  7)  that  is,  God  and  we.  It  is  needful  tlien.  that 
we  have  that  apprehension  of  him.  And  he  tlierefore  by  solemn 
message  makes  that  declaration  of  himself  that  he  is  light,  this 
then  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare 
unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at  all, 
that  is,  the  most  pure,  holy,  excellent,  glorious  Reing.  But  for 
what  purpose  are  we  to  have  that  apprehension  ?  \Ve  are  told 
by  the  apostle  for  what;  he  there  makes  that  declaration  with 
that  design,  that  we  might  be  entered  into  the  same  fellowship 
in  which  he  was  already :  for  that  end  therefore  we  are  to  have 
this  apprehension.  But  inasmuch  as  he  immediately  adds,  that 
yet  while  we  converse  in  darkness,  we  lie,  if  we  pretend  to  tliat 
fellowship;  it  is  manifest,  that  this  discovery  of  God  and  our 
suitable  appiehensiou  are  no  further  serviceable  to  their  end, 
than  bringing  us  into  fellowship  v,'ith  him:  than  as  by  his  beams 
in  begets  us  into  his  own  likeness  herein :  and  that,  so  far  as  our 
capacity  and  present  state  admit,  we  be  truly  in  a  degree  made 
pure,  bright,  shining,  excellent  creatures,  resembling  cur  maker, 
and  being  a  second  time  formed  after  the  Image  of  him  that 
created  us. 

The  gospel  is  the  formative  instrument  in  this  work,  as  it 
was  said  to  be  the  instrument  or  mccuis  of  our  intellectual  il- 
lumination. The  nev,'  creature  is  said  to  be  begotten  of  tlie 
word  of  God;  and  the  divine  nature  to  be  communicated  through 
the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  which  discoverir^g 
God's  gracious  nature  and  favourable  inclination  towards  us, 
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are  an  apt  means  (but  no  more  tlian  a  means)  to  render  us  well- 
natured  (not  cross,  tliwarting,  contrary)  unto  him.  Faith  ad- 
mits tlie  gospel-discovery  into  the  soul,  and  of  an  external  word 
without,  makes  it  become  an  ingrafted  word;  the  word  of  Christ 
dwelling  richly  in  us :  and  so  gives  it  the  advantage  of  becoming 
thus  mightily  operative;  for  unto  them  only  who  believe  is  it 
the  pow€r  of  God  to  salvation.  And  being  received,  not  as  the 
word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  God,  it  works  effectually  in 
them  that  believe.  To  them  ^v]^o  believe  it  not,  it  signifies 
nothing  ;  it  is  to  tiiem  an  empty  sound,  or  only  as  a  tale  that  is 
told.  And  inasmuch  as  the  gospel-revelation  is  the  instrument 
of  this  impression;  by  it  the  impression  nuist  be  measured,  with 
it  must  it  agree.  Which  revelation  being  expressive  of  the 
nature  of  God,  and  of  his  mind  and  will  in  reference  to  us ; 
the  impression  cannot  but  1)e  agreeable  to  that  revelation;  but 
it  must  also  carry  in  it  the  resemlilance  and  likeness  of  God 
himself;  for  the  gospel-revelation  is  God's  seal;  the  stamp  upon 
it  is  a  model  of  his  image.  Whence  therefore  the  soul  sealed 
therewith,  bears  on  it  at  once  the  signature  both  of  the  author 
and  the  instrument.  But  because  our  best'  and  surest  way  of 
forming  true  and  riglit  apprehensions  of  God,  is  to  attend  and 
guide  ourselves  by  the  lepresentation  that  is  there  made  of  him 
(for  it  were  useless  and  i)i  A'ain,  if  lotting  our  thoughts  work  at 
random  without  reference  to  it,  we  might  conceive  as  fitly  of 
God  and  his  mind  concerning  us,  as  by  the  dire-ction  and  guide- 
ance  of  it;)  therefore  are  we  to  aim  at  conformity  to  God  as  he 
is  there  represented.  For  that  is  the  proper  likeness  to  him  we 
are  to  inquire  after  (and  which  only  could  be  impressed  by  his 
gospel)  that  is  expressed  and  represented  there.  We  all  witli 
open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory.  (2  Cor.  3,  J  8.) 
It  is  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shining  through  tliat  glass,  that 
we  are  changed.  And  the  image  whereinto  we  are  changed  is 
the  same  image  that  is  to  be  seen  in  that  glass.  For  there  God 
hath  provided,  that  sucli  a  representation  of  himself  and  of  his 
mind  shoidd  appear,  as  is  most  suitable  to  our  case  and  state,  and 
which  it  most  concerned  us  to  have  tixe  view  and  the  image  of. 
That  represents  him  in  his  imital)le  excellencies ;  and  shews  what 
he  is  towards  us,  what  his  counsels,  determinations,  and  con- 
stitutions are  concerning  us,  and  hereupon  shews,  what  we 
should  be,  or  what  temper  of  spirit  beconKS  us  in  reference  to 
such  a  revelation.  And  such,  when  we  receive  this  his  impres- 
sive communication,  he  really  makes  us  thereby  become.  And 
then  is  it  that  it  will  be  found  most  highly  delectable.  A 
heart  formed  according  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
cast  into  the  mould  of  t!ic  gospel  (as  is  the  import  of  the  apostle's 
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words,  Rom.  6,  17, — Ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  the  doct- 
rine, into  the  type  or  frame  vvhLncof  ye  were  delivered)  hatli  a 
spring  of  pleasure  in  itself.  Not  of  perfect  unmixed  pleasure; 
for  there  is  much  yet  remaining,  that  cannot  but  be  very  dis- 
pleasing and  offensive  to  such  as  have  learned  no  longer  to  put 
bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter,  and  have  senses  exercised 
to  discern  ijetwixt  good  and  evil.  And  indeed  by  the  same 
vital  principle  the  soul  is  made  capable  both  of  the  sv.eetest  de- 
lights and  the  quickest  sense  of  pain  ;  while  it  was  dead  it  was 
sensible  of  neither. 

Nor  is  it  an  original  spring.  Whatever  it  hath  that  is  good 
artd  pleasant  comes  from  a  higher  head  and  is  communicated. 
But  the  communication  remains  not  in  this  heart  as  in  a  dead 
receptacle,  but  creates  the  soul  where  it  is  a  living  spring  itself. 
The  Lord  shall  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and  inake  fat  thy 
bones,  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  as  a  spring 
of  water  whose  waters  fail  not.  (Isa.  58,  11.)  After  which  jt 
follows,  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  &c.  v.  14. 
So  though  the  waters  that  are  so  pleasantly  refreshing  to  holy 
souls  are  given  by  Christ;  yet  he  hiniself  tells  us,  they  sl\all  ])e 
in  him  to  whom  they  are  given  a  well  of  water  sprhiging  up 
into  everlasting  life.  joh.  4.  14.  Whence  also  tlie  good  ir.aii 
is  said  to  be  satisfied  from  himself,  (Pro,  14,  M.)  And  the  mouth 
of  the  righteous  to  be  a  well  of  life,  (Pro.  10,  11.)  that  is,  to 
others,  much  more  must  his  heart  be  so  to  himself.  Nor  indeed 
can  there  be  a  vainer  or  more  absurd  design  and  expectation, 
than  to  aim  immediately  at  delights  and  joys,  without  ever 
looking  after  that  transforming,  purifying,  quickening  com- 
munication from  God,  in  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed ;  which  is 
apparently,  the  most  prejudicial  and  dangerous  mistake,  the 
practical  error  (and  so  much  the  woi"se  therefore)  of  many  per- 
sons of  much  pretetice  to  religion,  that  dream  and  boast  of  no- 
thing less  than  raptures  and  transports,  having  never  yet  known 
or  felt  what  tlie  work  of  regeneration  or  the  new  creature 
means.  And  having  only  got  some  notions  of  God  and  Christ, 
that  tickle  their  fancies  without  ever  changing  their  hearts, 
these  go  for  divine  enjoyments.  •Otiiers  somev.liat  awakened 
and  convinced  but  not  renewed,  though  they  do  not  pretend 
already  to  have,  yet  do  (from  the  same  mistaken  apprehension) 
as  vainly  seek  and  catch  at  joys  and  sweetnesses;  while  their 
imsanctified  hearts  do  yet  lie  steeped  in  the  gall  of  bitterness. 
And  they  wonder  and  complain,  that  they  feel  not  in  them- 
selves the  delights  whereof  they  find  Scripture  sometimes  make 
mention,  while  in  the  mean  time  they  expect  and  snatch  at 
them  in  that  preposterous  impossible  way,  as  to  abstract  them 
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from  the  tilings  themselves,  wherein  the  pleasure  and  delight 
lie.  They  would  have  di-light  without  the  delectable  good, 
that  must  immediately  aflbrd  and  yield  it;  or  without  foregoing 
noisome  evils  that  resist  and  hinder  it;  which  therefore  makes  it 
necessary  to  treat  the  more  largely  of  the  delightful  communi- 
cation, by  which  only  intervening  souls  are  capable  of  delight- 
ing in  God. 

And  as  to  this  branch  of  it,    the  vital  sanctifying  trans- 
forming influence,  whereby  the  soul  is  wrought  to  a  conformity 
to  the  gospel ;  if  we  take  a  somewhat  more  distinct  view  of  it, 
we  shall  find,  it  cannot  but  have  in  it  abundant  matter  of  de- 
light.    In  the  general,  the  thing  here  to  be  communicated,  is 
auniv^ersal  rectitude  of  temper  and  dispositions,  including — the 
removal  of  such  as  are  sinful  and  corrupt;   and — the  settlement 
of  such  as  are  holy  and  gracious  ; — both  to  be  measured  and 
estimated,  as  to  their  good  or  evil,  by  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     Now  surely  that  must  be  a  blessed  and  delight- 
ful state  (and  it  is  that  towards  which  this  divine  communica- 
tion gradually  tends)  wherein  a  wretched  soul,  that  was  lost  in 
the  impurities  of  sin,  shall  be  stripped  and  unclothed  of  all  the 
pravity,  perverse  inclinations,  cormpt  affections  which  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  condemns;  and  invested  witli  all  the  parts  of  that- 
purity,  that  gracious  and  holy  frame  which  that  gospel  recom- 
mends.    For  as  the   former  carry   in  them  matter  of  certain 
vexation  and  anguish  which  it  is  hereby  freed  from ;    so  tlie 
latter  manifestly  carry  in  themselves  matter  of  unspeakable 
delight  and  pleasure,  which  it  hereby  partakes.     iVwd  by  the 
same  degrees  by  which  this  divine  communication  infers  the 
latter  of  these,  it  expels  the  former.     By  the   same  degrees   by 
which  any  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  they  escape 
the  corruptions  which  are  in  the  world  through  lust.     And  that 
we  may  be  here  a  little   more  particular,  without  descending 
into  the   innumerable   particulars   which  might  be   severally 
spoken  of  upon  this  occasion;  we  shall  only  consider  this  heart- 
lectifying  communication,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  more 
principal  things,  towards  which  the  spirit  of  man  may  be  either 
perversely,  or  duly  and  aright  inclined;  that  we  may  see  what 
matter  of  delight  it  infers  and  bi'ings  with  it.    In  order  whereto 
it  must  be  considered,  that  wherein  it  is  transforming,  it  is  also 
enlivening ;  and  therefore  furnishes  the  soul,  with  the  power  of 
spiritual  sensation;   whereby  it  comes  to  apprehend  its  former 
temper,  as  very  grievous  and  detestable;  not  only  being  entire 
and  undiminished,   but  even  the  relics  of  it  which  do  yet  re- 
main ;  and  proportionably,  the  holy  frame  to  be   introduced  as 
highly  covetable  and  to  be  infinitely  desired. 
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II.  Which  being-  supposed,  it  must  needs  be  very  delightful  to 
such  a  soul,  to  feel  itself  in  part  rectified,  and  to  expect  it 
further  in  its  temper  and  inclinations. 

First,  Towari's  God,  towards  whom  it  was  most  disin^ 
clined;  that  is,  both  towards  him  as  its  end,  and  towards  Christ 
as  its  way  to  him. 

1.  As  to  himself  its  end.  It  finds  upon  reflection,^  , 
it  was  dead  towards  God,  without  motion  towards  him,  with-  / 
out  inclination,  all  its  powers  bent  and  set  quite  another  \ 
V;ay ;  ?o  tliat  to  persuade  it  to  begin  a  course  of  holy  motion 
towfirds  God,  was  a  like  thing  as  to  persuade  a  stone  to  fly  up- 
wards, It  could  not  trust  the  original  truth,  nor  love  the  sover- 
eign good,  nor  obey  the  supreme  authority.  Its  course  was 
nothing  else  but  continual  recession  from  him.  towards  whom 
it  should  have  been  continually  pressing  forward  with  all  its 
might.  It  was  wont  to  say  to  him,  in  whom  Avas  Its  life  and  all 
its  hope,  "  Depart  from  me,  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
waysj"  was  utterly  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  did  choose 
to  live  as  without  him  in  the  world.  And  although  it  still  re- 
main thus  in  too  great  a  degree,  yet  as  it  abhors  this  as  a  hate- 
ful way  of  living,  and  desires  it  may  be  otherwise;  so  is-it  sen- 
sibly delightful  tliat  It  doth  in  some  degree  perceive  a  change; 
that  now  it  can  find  itself  returning  into  its  right  and  natural 
state  of  subordination  to  God.  Which  while  it  was  out  of  it, 
laid  that  claim  to  It,  that  its  dislocation  was  uneasy,  and  It 
could  have  no  rest;  tliough  It  was  not  aware  what  the  matter 
was  with  It,  and  could  never  thoroughly  apprehend,  that  it 
ought  (much  less  could  desire  or  aim)  to  return.  And  If  in 
returning,  and  Its  continual  course  afterwards  (which  ought  to 
be  but  a  continuing  return  and  moving  back  towards  God,) 
there  be  much  cause  for  the  exercise  of  repentance ;  the  dis- 
position whereto  is  a  ])art  of  tliat  new  nature  now  communi- 
cated; yet  even  such  relentings  as  are  due  and  suitable  upori 
this  account  are  not  unpleasant.  There  is  pleasure  mingled 
with  such  tears,  and  with  those  mournings  which  are  not  with- 
out hope,  and  which  How  naturally  and  without  force,  from  a 
living  principle  within,  as  waters  from  their  still-freshly  spring- 
ing fountain.  When  the  soul  finds  itself  unbound  and  set  at 
liljerty;  when  it  can  freely  pour  out  itself  to  God,  dissolve 
kindly  and  melt  before  him;  it  doth  it  with  regret  only  at  what 
it  hath  done  and  been,  not  at  what  it  is  now  doing,  except  that 
it  can  do  it  no  more;  affecting  even  to  he  infinite  herein,  while 
it  yet  sees  it  must  be  confined  witliin  some  bounds.  It  loves 
to  lie  in  the  dust  and  abase  itself;  and  is  pleased  with  the 
humiliation,  contrition  and  brokenness  of  heart  which  repent- 
ance towards  God  Includes  in  it.  So  that  as  God  is  delighted 
with  this  sacrifice,  so  it  is  with  the  offering  of  it  up  to  him. 
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Many  men  apprehend  a  certain  sweetness  in  revenge;  such  a 
one  finds  it  only  in  this  just  revenge  upon  himself.  How  un- 
expresslble  pleasure  accompanies  its  devoting  itself  to  God, 
when  bemoaning  itself,  and  returning  with  weeping  and  sup- 
plication, it  says,  "  Now  lo  I  come  to  thee,  thou  art  the  Lord 
my  God.  I  have  brought  thee  back  thine  own,  what  I  had 
sacrilegiously  alienated  and  stolen  away,  the  heart  which  was 
gone  astray,  that  hath  been  so  long  a  vagabond  and  fugitive 
from  thy  blessed  presence,  service  and  communion.  Take  now 
the  soul  wirich  thou  hast  made;  possess  thy  own  right;  enter 
upon  it,  stamp  it  with  the  entire  impression  of  thine  own  seal, 
and  mark  it  for  thine.  Other  Lords  shall  no  more  have  domini- 
on. What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with  the  idols  wherewith  1 
Ti'as  wont  to  provoke  thee  to  jealousy?  I  will  now  make  mention 
of  thy  name,  and  of  thine  only.  1  bind  myself  to  thee  in  ever- 
lasting bonds,  in  a  covenant  never  to  be  forgotten."  In  doing 
this  the  soul  finds  great  delight,  for 

(l.)  The  self-deniid  which  is  included  in  this  transaction, 
hath  no  little  pleasure  in  it.  \Mieu  the  soul  freely  quits  all 
pretence  lo  itself,  and  by  Its  own  consent  passes  into  his,  now 
acknowledged  right;  disclaims  itself,  and  all  its  own  former 
Hiterests,  inclinations  and  ends,  and  is  resolved  to  be  to  him 
and  to  no  other.  When  this  is  done  unrcservedli/,  without 
any  intention  of  retaining  or  keeping  back  any  thing  from  him; 
vhsolutc(i/y  and  without  making  any  conditions  of  its  own,  but 
oidy  agreeing  to  and  thankfully  accepting  his ;  pereiupturily 
and  without  hesitation,  and  without  halting  between  two  opi- 
nions, '*  Shall  i  ?  or  shall  I  not?"  (as  if  it  were  ready  in  the 
same  '!)reath  to  retract  and  undo  its  own  act)  how  doth  it  now 
rt'joice  to  feel  itself  offer  willingly !  They  that  have  life  and 
st.'n<t;  about  them,  can  tell  there  is  pleasure  in  all  this.  And 
the  oftner  jepetition  is  made  hereof  (so  it  be  done  with  life,  not 
with  trifling  formality)  they  so  olten  renew  the  relishes  with 
themselves  of  the  same  pleasure. 

(!'.)  Continued  commerce  with  God,  agreeable  to  the  tenour 
of  that  league  and  covenant  struck  with  him,  "now  pleasant  and 
,  delightful  is  it  ]  to  be  a  friend  of  God,  aa  associate  of  the  most 
'  high,  a  domestic,  no  inorea  stranger,  a  foreigner,  but  of  his  own 
houseiiold,  to  live  wholly  upon  the  plentiful  provisions,  and  un- 
der tlie  happy  order  and  gorernment  of  liis  family,  to  have  a 
heart  to  seek  all  from  him,  and  lay  out  all  for  him  !  How 
great  Is  the  pleasure  of  trust,  of  living  free  from  care  ;  that  is, 
oi  any  tiling,  but  how  to  please  and  honour  him  in  a  cheerful 
unsuiicitous  dependence,  expecting  from  him  our  daily  bread, 
believing  he  will  not  let  our  souls  famish ;  that  while  they 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  they  fhail  be  filled ;  that 
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they  shall  be  sustained  vf'nh  tlie  bread  aiul  waters  of  h*fe  ;  that 
when  they  hunger,  he  will  feed  them  with  hidden  manna,  and 
with  tlie  fruits  that  grow  on  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  God  ;  that  when  they  thirst  he  will  give  water,  and 
add  milk  and  honey  without  money;  v»  ithout  price.     And  for 
the  body  not  to  doubt,  but  he  that  feeds  ravens  and  clothes  lil- 
lies  will  feed  and  clothe   them.     To  be  so  taken  up  in  seeking 
his  kingdom  and  righteousness,  as  freely  to  leave   it  to   him  to 
add  the  other  thing^   as  he  sees  fit;    to  take, no  tlwught  for  to- 
morrow;   to  have  a  heart  framed  herein  according  to  divine 
precept;  not  to  be  encumbered  or  kej^t  in  an  anxious  suspense- 
\  by  the  thoughts  and  fears  of  what  may  fall  out,  by  which  many 
^  suiFor  the  same  alHiction  a  thousand   times   over,    which    God 
would  have  them  sutler  but  once  ;    a  firm  repose  wn  the  good- 
ness of  providence,  and  its  sure  and  never-erring  wisdom;   a 
/  steady  persuasion,  that  our  heavenly  Father  knows  wliat  we  have 
'   need  of,  and  what  it  is  fittest  for  us  to  want,  to  suffer  or  enjoy; 
how  delightful  a  life  do  tliese  make  !    and  how  agreeable  to  one 
born  of  God,  his  own  son  and  heir  of  all  things  ;    as  being  joint 
lieirs  with  Christ,  and  claiming  by  that  large  grant,  that  .^ays ail 
things  are   yours  ;    only  that  in  minority  it   is   better  to  have  a 
wise  father's  allowance,  than  be  our  own  carvers. 

[1.]  To  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  is  not  without  its  pleasure. 
It  composes  the  scul,  expels  the  vanity  which  is  not  without 
vexation,  represses  exorbitant  motions,  checks  unruly  passions, 
keeps  all  within  in  a  pleasant  peaceful  calm  ;  is  health  to  the 
uavel,  and  marrow  to  the  bones. 

[2.]  To  live  in  his  love,  is  delight  itself,  or  a  tendency  to- 
wards it.  The  disposition  whereto  being  comnuuiicated  from 
God,  and  apart  of  the  holy  new  creature  derived  from  him;  is 
also  part  of  the  (secondary  or  subservient)  delectable  object. 
As  the  light  that  serves  unto  vision  is  partly  (as  the  mediate  oU- 
ject)  somewhat  of  what  I  see,  and  doth  partly,  as  a  principle, 
actuate  and  concur  with  the  faculty  in  the  act  of  seeing.  i\nd 
as  the  blessed  God  himself  is  both  the  first  priiK-iple  and  ulti- 
mate object  of  that  and  other  gracious  acts^  :  ttiereforc  it  can- 
not but  be  pleasant  to  the  soul,  to  perceive  that  powerful  influ* 

*  And  how  rationally  men  may  be  said  at  the  Sf.mi,'  time  to  love, 
delight  in  and  enjoy  the  unliable  or  dckxtable  object,  and  therewiih 
also  love  their  own  love,  enjoy  their  own  fruition,  or  delight  in  thtif 
own  delight;  enough  is  said  by  some  school-men.  Nor  indeed  can  it 
be  conceived  how  the  soul  can  continue  to  love  or  deligiit  in  any  thing 
but  it  n^ust  be  so.  For  while  it  perseveres,  every  huttr  act  justities 
the  former,  and  takes  ggmplacency  therein,  but  all  as  directed  to- 
wards snch  an  object. 
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dice  from  God  stirring  in  it,  by  which  it  is  disposed  to  design 
and  pitch  upon  him  as  tlie  great  object  of  its  highest  deliglit, 
luito  whom  it  laboured  under  so  vile  and  wicked  an  aversion 
heretofore.  Yea  though  it  yet  have  no  certain  persuasion  of  a 
present  interest  in  him,  yet  this  disposition  of  heart  towards  him, 
and  that  it  finds  it  could  satisfyingly  rest  in  him  as  its  best  good 
upon  supposition  it  had  such  an  interest,  the  very  strivings  and 
contentions  of  the  soul  towards  him  upon  this  account,  are  not 
v>  ithout  a  present  pleasure  :  as  we  behold  with  an  intermixed 
desire  and  delight  a  grateful  object  which  we  would  enjoy,  but 
do  not  yet  know  wlielher  we  can  compass  or  not.  To  be  in  that 
temper  of  soul,  as  to  resolve, "  Him  I  will  seek  and  pursue,  him 
I  will  study  to  please  and  serve,  and  spend  my  strength  and  life 
in  serving  him  (which  is  to  live  in  his  love)  though  I  yet  know 
not  whetiier  he  will  acce})t,  or  hvow  he  will  deal  with  me  !"  this 
cannot  but  have  a  certain  scnsil)le  delc'ctation  in  it. 

[3.]  To  live  in  a  stated  habitual  subjection  to  him   as  the 
Lord  of  our  lives,  how  pleasant  is  it !   to  have  learned  to  obey  ; 
to  be  accustomed  to  the  yoke  ;  to  taste  and  prove  the  goodness 
and  acceptableness  of  his  will  through  an  effectual  transformation 
in  the  renewal  of  our  minds ;    to  be  by  tlie  law  of  the  spirit   of 
life  made  free  from  tlie   law  of  sin  and  death;    to  be  able  to 
speak  it  as  the  undisguised  sense  of  om"  hearts, ''Because  thy  law- 
is  holy,  therefore  thy  servant  loveth  it;  to  reckon  it  a  royal  law 
of  lijjerty,  so  as  to  account  ourselves  so  much  the  more  free,  by 
how  much  we  are  the  more  thus  bound ;'  when  we aitect  to  be 
j)rescribed  to,  and  are  become  patient  of  government,  not  apt  to 
chafe  at  the  bridle,    or   spurn  and  kick  at  tlie  boundaries   that 
liem   ijs  in  :   this  is  a  temper   that  hath  not  more  of  duty  in  it 
ti;an  it  hath  of  delight.     I'here  is  such  a  thing  as  delighting  in 
the  ]-j\v  of  God,  according  to  the  inward  man,  when  there  is  yet 
a  difdculty  in  suppressing  and  keeping  under  inordinate  rebelli- 
ous worI«ngs  of  corrupt  nature;    unto  whicii  there  is  no  desire 
an  indulgence  should  be  given,  by  having  the  law  attempered 
to  them,  but  severity  rather  used  to  reduce  them  to  a  confor- 
ity  to  the  law  :  so  will  it  be,  if  the  law  become  a  heart  impres- 
sion ;  when  it  can  once  be  truly  said,  thy  law  Is  in  my  heart,    it 
v/ill  be  also  with  the  same  sincerity  said,   I  delight    to  do  thy 
will,  O  God.  (Ps.  40.) 

[4.]  Tlic  continual  exercise  of  good  conscience  towards  God, 
hath  great  plea-ure  in  it.  lleieby  our  way  and  course  Is  con- 
tii.maily  reviewed,  and  we  pass  censures  upon  ourselves,  and 
upon  that  account  survey  our  own  works.  And  by  how  much 
tlie  more  carefully  and  -often  this  Is  done,  so  much  the. 
more  delectai)le  It  will  be  :  tiiat  is,  the  more  approvable  we 
shall  find  thcin   upon   rcvievv .     For  wc  shall  order  our  course 
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the  more  wurlly,  as  we  reckon  upon  underijoin!^  an  inqiusitlon 
and  search  ;  whierein  an  apprehensive  serious  heart  well  under- 
stands it  is  not  itself  to  be  the  supreme  judge.  How  blessed  an 
imitation  might  there  here  be  of  ihc  blessed  God  himself,  who 
we  find  belield  ills  six  days  works,  and  lothey  were  all  very  good; 
whereupon  follows  liis  delightful  day  of  rest ;  so  we  shall,  ia 
some  degree  of  confo*-mity  to  him,  finding  our  works  to  be  in 
that  sort  good,  as  that  he  will  by  gracious  indulgence  accept  them 
as  such,  have  our  own  sabbath,  a  sweet  and  peaceful  rest  in  our 
own  spirits,-  Though  we  can  pretend  no  liigher  than  sincerity 
only,  yet  how  sweetare  the  reflections  of  a  well-instructed  con- 
science upon  that !  when  our  hearts  reproach  us  not,  and  we 
resolve  they  shall  not  as  long  as  we  live;  v/e  are  conscious  to 
ourselves  of  no  base  designs,  we  propose  nothing  to  ourselves 
wherein  we  apprehend  cause  to  decline  God's  eye ;  we  vtalk  in 
the  light,  and  are  seeking  no  darkness  or  shadow  of  death,where 
(as  workers  of  iniquity)  we  may  hide  ourselves  from  him  ;  can 
Implore  him  as  an  assistant,  and  appeal  to  him  as  a  judge  in  re- 
ference to  our  dally  affairs  and  wonted  course  ;  is  this  vvithout 
pleasure  !  This  is  our  rejoicing,  saith  the  apostle,  the  testimony 
of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  tlie  grace  of  God  we  have  had  our 
conversation,  S,-c.  (2.  Cor.  1.  12.)  And  thus  to  converse  with 
God,  and  him  whom  we  daily  design  to  glorify  and  serve,  and 
whom  we  expect  daily  in  some  measure,  and  fully  and  finally 
before  it  be  long,  to  enjoy,  is  certainly  throughout  a  Avay  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  How  delcetiible  then  is  the  soul  rectifying 
communication  fromGod,whereby,  being  before  so  disaffected,  it 
becomes  now  so  well  inclined  towards  him  in  all  these  respects. 
But  because  the  exigency  of  tire  case  did  require  (by  reason  of 
sin  that  had  cut  of  the  intercourse)  that  there  should  be  a  media- 
tor to  open  the  way  and  renew  the  former  out-worn  friendship; 
therefore  it  was  also  necessary  that  so  the  soul  might  duly  move 
towards  God,  it  should  be  rightly  framed  and  disposed  also  to- 
wards him. 

2  We  are  therefore  to  consider  too,  hov/ delettablc  this  com- 
munication must  be,  as  it  aright  disposes  the  heart  towards 
Christ,  our  way  to  God.  For  towards  liim  we  must  understand 
it  to  have  been  most  obstinately  and  inflexibly  averse  ;  and  that, 
therefore  a  mighty  com.munication  of  power  was  necessary  to  set 
it  right  here.  Unto  that  part  of  religion  which  is  natural;  there 
was  so  nmch  of  an  advantage  before-hand,  as  that  there  was  an 
old  foundation  to  build  upon.  There  are  some  notions  of  God 
left,  not  only  concerning  his  existence, but  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes, many  of  them  :  and  from  the  apprehension  what  he  was, 
it  was  in  sojnc  measure  discernible  what  we  should  luwe  been. 
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and  oviglit  yet  to  be  towards  him ;  and  from  thence  many  checks 
and  rebukes  of  conscience  wherein  it  was  found  to  be  otherwise: 
so  that  here  was  somewhat  in  nature  to  be  wroughtupon,  as  to  this 
|>art  of  religion.  But  as  to  that  part  which  respects  the  Media- 
tor, this  was  a  frame  wholly  to  he  raised  up  fiom  the  ground. 
There  were  no  principles  immediately  and  directly  inclining  to 
tuke  part  with  the  gospel ;  but  all  to  be  implanted  anew.  The 
way  that  God  would  take  to  bring  back  souh  to  liim  being  so 
infinitely  above  all  human  thought.  And  therefore,  though  to 
a  considering  Pagan  it  would  not  sound  strangely,  that  God 
ought  to  be  trusted,  feared,  Toved,  &c.  yet  even  to  s»ch  the  gos- 
pel of  Chri.st  V.  as  foolishness.  Besides,  that  this  way  of  dealing 
with  men  was  not  only  unknown  and  unimaginable  to  them,  not 
so  much  as  once  tliought  of,  or  to  be  guest  at ;  but  the  ten- 
dency and  aspect  of  it  (when  it  should  come  to  be  made  known) 
was  such  as  that  it  conld  not  but  find  the  temper  of  men's  spirits 
most  strongly  opposite,  r»ot  merely  ignorant,  but  prejudiced  and 
highly  disaftected.  For  this  course  most  directly  tended  to  take 
wen  quite. oiT from  their  old  bottom;  to  stoop  and  humble,  and 
even  bring  them  to  nothing;  to  stain  the  pride  of  t^ieir  glory, 
and  lay  them  down  in  the  dust  as  abject  v.retehes,  in  themselves 
lit  for  nothing,  but  to  be  trampled  on  and  crushed  by  the  foot 
of  divine  revenge.  Suppose  a  man  to  have  admitted  a  convict- 
ion from  the  light  of  his  own  mind  or  conscience  that  he  was' 
a  sinner,  and  had  offended  his  maker,  incurred  his  just  displea- 
sure, and  made  himself  liable  to  his  punishing  justice ;  It  would 
vet  have  been  a  hard  matter  to  make  him  believe  it  altogether 
impossible  to  him,  to  do  any  thing  to  remedy  the  matter,  and 
restore  himself  to  divine  favour  and  acceptance.  He  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  think;  why  admit  the  case  be  so,  he 
should  easily  find  out  a  way  to  make  God  amends.  He  would 
recount  with  himself  all  his  own  natural  excellencies,  aud  think 
himself  very  capable  of  doing  some  great  thing,  that  should  more 
than  expiate  liis  oflimce,  and  make  recompence  abundantly  for 
anv"%vronfr  tliat  he  had  done.  But  when  the  gospel  sliall  come 
and  tell  him  he  hath  dcsovcd  eternal  wrath,  that  his  sin  is  inex- 
piable, but  by  everlasting  sufferings,  or  what  is  of  equal  value  ; 
that  here  is  oiic  (the  eternal  Son  of  Ciod)  who  became  a  man 
iike  liimself,  and  thereupon  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  make  atone- 
inent  for  the  transgression  of  men  ;  that  God  will  never  accept 
another  sacrifice,  for  the  sins  of  men  than  his,  nor  ever  any  ser- 
vice at  their  hands,  but  for  his  sake;  that  him  now  revealed  to 
them  they  iiuist  receive,  rely  upon,  and  trust  to  wholly,  or  pe- 
rii-h  without  mercy ;  yea,  and  that  he  hath  put  tlie  govennnent 
our  then),  into  his  luuids,  laid  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  to  him 
liu-y  must  subject  tliemselves  as  their  Ruler  and  Judge  the  great 
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Arbiter  of  life  and  death  to  them  and  all  men  ;  that  they  are  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  him  as  long  as  they  live,  as  their  Redeemer 
and  Lord  ;  in  him  as  they  are  to  have  righteousness  and  strength 
so  to  him  they  must  pay  all  possi])le  homage  and  subjection,  to 
him  their  knees  must  bow,  and  their  tongues  confess ;  they  must 
receive  the  law  from  his  mouth;  be  prescribed  to  by  him,  comply 
with  his  will,  though  never  so  much  to  the  crossing  of  their  own; 
and  though  notwithstanding,  they  must  know  they  can  deserve 
nothing  by  it ;  that  so  vile  and  worthless  miscreants  they  are 
become  that  God  will  never  have  to  do  with  them  upon  other 
terms. 

When  this  shall  appear  the  state  of  the  case,  and  it  comes  to 
be  apprehended,  "Then  must  I  yield  myself  a  greater  transgressor 
tiian  ever  I  thought,  and  an  undone, impotent,  helpless  wretch?  I 
sjiall  thus  make  nothing  of  myself ;  and  what  must  all  my  na- 
tural or  acquired  excellencies  go  just  for  nothing?  and  a  person 
of  such  Vvorth  and  accomplishments  as  I,  be  thus  brought  down 
into  the  dust  ?  yea  and  besides,  to  be  brought  under  such  bonds, 
and  profess  to  owe  myself  so  entirely  to  a  Redeemer,  that  I  must 
for  ever  live  after  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  no  more  at  my  own; 
and  can  never  hope,  if  I  take  a  liberty  to  indulge  myself  besides 
the  allov.ance  of  his  rules,  that  I  can  ever  make  any  amends  for 
such  transgression  by  any  thing  that  I  can  do.  So  that  by  taking 
his  gift  (of  my  pardon  and  life)  upon  such  terms,  I  shall  sell  my 
liberty,  and  render  myself  a  perfect  slave  to  his  will  and  plea- 
sure for  ever."  Here  now  cannot  but  be  a  strong  stream  .to  he 
striven  against  and  most  vehement  counter-strivings  of  the 
haughty  and  licentious  spirit  of  man.  So  that  it  is  not  strange 
it  should  be  said  by  our  Saviour,  no  man  can  come  to  me  except 
my  father  draw  him.  And  that  the  exceeding  greatness  of  my  pow- 
er, according  to  the  workings  of  the  mightiest  power  in  any  case, 
should  be  put  forth  upon  them  that  believe.  Therefore  are 
men  in  Christ  by  creative  power  only  ;  if  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature.  (2.  Cor.  5.  15)  He  is  new  made,  if  he 
be  in  him.  And  this  aversion  being  so  deeply  natural,  will 
still  in  a  degree  remain  (while  any  thing  of  corrupt  nature  re- 
mains) in  the  hearts  of  even  the  regenerate  themselves. 

Therefore  a  continual  exertion  of  the  same  power  will  be  ever 
requisite  to  hold  souls  to  Christ,  and  retain  them  in  their  station- 
inhim.  Pie  that  establishetli  us  with  you  in  Christ,  is  God  (2.  Cor. 
i.  21.)  as  though  he  had  said  it  is  only  a  God  that  can  do  this. 
Therefore  how  is  God  admired  and  adored  upon  this  single  ac- 
count. Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you  according 
to  my  gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to 
the  revelation  of  the  mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the 
world  began,  Rom.  16".  25,   (this  was  indeed  a  great  secret  to 
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the  lapsed  world. — ^To  God  only  wise  be  glory  through  Jesus 
Christ  for  ever.  Amen.  ver.  27.  But  as  the  heart-rectiiying 
commuiiicatlori  from  God,  In  this  matter,  is  such  as  carries 
mighty  power  with  it,  so  it  doth  proportionable  pleasure,  when 
it  hath  overcome,  and  (to  the  pitch  of  sincerity)  set  the  soul 
right  in  this  thing.  How  delectable  is  it  to  receive  the 
Son  of  God,  when  the  heart  is  made  willing  in  the  day  of  power ! 
when  his  cords  take  hold  of  the  soul,  and  draw  it  to  him  !  what 
pleasure  is  there  in  the  consenting,  self-resigning  act  and  dis- 
position ! 

(1 .)  It  is  most  highly  delightful  to  receive  him,  and  give  up 
ourselves  to  him  as  our  full  suitable  good,  so  exactly  answering  all 
the  exeg^ncies  of  our  distressed  case  ;  when  sensildy  apprehend- 
ing the  true  state  of  it,  the  soul  cries  out,  "  None  but  Chrisf", 
and  finds  him  present,  waiting  only  for  consent,  readily  offering 
himself,"  Here  I  am,  take  me,  thy  Jesus,  thy  help,  thy  life"  How 
overcomingly  pleasant  is  this  to  a  soul  that  feels  its  distress,  and 
perceives  itself  ready  to  perish  ;  yea  and  that  daily  sees  itself 
perishing,  were  it  not  for  him.  How  pleasant,  when  In  the 
time  of  love  he  finds  the  poor  soul  in  its  blood,  and  says  to  it, 
live  ;  clothes  it,  decks  it,  makes  it  perfect  through  his  own 
comeliness  tenders  himself  to  it,  unto  it  taken  off  the  dunghill, 
cast  out  in  the  most  loathsome  deplorable  plight ;  and  enters  the 
marriage  covenant  with  it,  (we  need  not  be  squeamish  or  shy  to< 
to  speak  after  God  himself,  so  representing  tl-.is  matter)  over- 
comes by  his  own  mercy  and  goodness,  and  prevails  with  a  sin- 
ful creature  to  accept  him.  How  gladly  doth  it  throw  off  every 
thing  of  its  own,  that  it  may  entirely  possess  him  and  be  pos- 
sessed by  him.  Here  is  the  joy  of  a  nuptial  solemnity,  or  the 
joy  of  espousals.  *'I  am  my  beloved's  and  my  beloved  is  mine.'* 
While  as  yet  this  transaction  is  not  distinctly  reflected  on,  (as 
when  possibly  afterwards  it  is,  there  may  great  difficulties  and 
doubts  arise,  whether  all  were  rightly  done,  or  yet  be  on  its  own 
part,  yea  or  no)  if  however  it  be  truly  done,  in  the  very  doing 
itself  and  the  same  continuing  disposition  there  Is  a  sensible  and 
iuseperable  delight.  I  say  in  the  same  disposition  aSiOften  as  by 
any  repeated  acts  of  the  same  kind,  it  expresses  and  shews  itself: 
that  is,  as  often  as  this  covenant  is  renewed  (whether  with  so- 
lemnity or  more  occasionally)  though  the  relation  arising  thence 
be  not  in  the  same  instant  considered  or  reflected  on,  nor  the 
sincerity  of  the  act  itself,  which  is  necessary  thereto :  yet  that 
very  consent  itself,  if  it  be  sincere,  liath  a  secret  joy  accompa- 
nying it ;  and  the  soul  feels  the  gratefulness  and  pleasure  of  its 
■  own  act,  though  it  do  not  for  the  present  examine  and  take  a 
view  of  it.  For  it  is  now  from  a  principle  of  life,  embracing  and 
drawing  into  union  with  itself  an  object  that  is  all  life  and  good- 
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ness,  and  sweetness ;  which  therefore  sheds  its  own  delightful 
savour  and  fragrancy  through  the  soul,  while  it  is  in  the  uu-an 
time  acting  only  upon  the  object  directly,  and  not  reflecting  upon 
its  own  act,  or  considering  in  that  very  instant  what  will  he  con- 
sequential thereupon.  But  if  withal  it  do  consider,  (as  that 
Consideration  cannot  be  far  off,  thougii  it  cannot  consider  every 
thing  at  once)  that  it  is  receiving  him  that  is  to  bring  it  to  God, 
whois  able  to  do  it,  (even  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  will 
come  to  Cod  by  him)  who  is  intent  upon  that  design,  and  did 
in  the  midst  of  dying  agonies  breathe  fortli  his  soul  in  the  ])ro- 
secution  of  it,  and  with  v\'hom  God  requires  it  to  unite  for  this 
very  purpose;  this  cannot  but  add  unspeakably  to  the  delightful- 
ness  of  this  transaction,  and  of  this  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  virtue  whereof  the  thing  is  done,  how  often  soever  it  be 
seriously  done  ;  as  our  case  and  state  require  that  it  be  very 
often. 

(2.)  And  to  receive  him  as  our  Lord,  (which  is  joined  with 
that  other  capacity  wherein  we  receive  him,  namely,  of  a  Jesus 
or  Saviour;  as  ye  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  (Col.  2. 
G.)  This  also,  and  the  heart  subduing  influence  that  disposes 
to  it,  is  most  highly  delectable.  When  tiie  soul,  that  was  so 
stoutly  averse,  and  that  once  said  within  itself,  "  I  will  not  have 
him  to  reign  over  me,"  is  brought  freely  to  yield  :  and  with  sin- 
cere, loyal  resolutions  and  affections  devotes  itself  to  him,  consents 
to  his  government,  submits  its  neck  and  shoulder  to  his  yoke 
and  burden  ;  says  to  him  with  an  ungainsaying  heart,  as  its  full 
sense,  "  Now  thou  Lord  of  my  life  and  hope,  who  hast  so  long 
striven  with  me,  so  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me  hereto,  so 
variously  dealt  with  me,  to  make  me  understand  thy  merciful  de- 
sign, and  who  seekest  to  rule  with  no  other  aim  or  intent,  but 
that  thou  mightest  save  ;  and  who  hast  founded  thy  dominion  in 
thy  blood,  and  didst  die  and  revive  and  rise  again  that  thou 
mightest  be  Lord  of  the  living  and  dead,  and  therefore  my 
Lord:  accept  nowaself-vesigningsoul;  I  make  a  free  surrender  of 
myself,  I  bow  and  submit  to  thy  sovereign  power,  1  fall  at  the 
footstool  of  thy  throne,  thou  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
v,  ho  hast  loved  sinners,  and  waslied  them  from  their  sins  in  thy 
blood  ;  glory  in  thy  conquest,  thou  hast  overcome,  I  will  from 
henceforth  be  no  longer  mine  own,  but  tliine ;  I  am  ready  to  re- 
ceive thy  commands,  to  do  thy  will,  to  serve  thy  interests,  to  sa- 
crifice my  allto  thy  name  and  honour;  my  whole  life  and  being 
are  for  ever  thine."  I  say  (as  before)  there  is  pleasure  in  the  very 
doing  this  itself,  as  often  as  it  is  sincerely  done  ;  and  it  adds 
hereto,  if  it  be  more  distinctly  considered,  it  is  no  mean  or  any 
way  undeserverving  person  to  whom  this  homage  is  paid,  and 
obligation  taken  on  unto  future  obedience.  ''He  is  the  brightness 
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of  the  Fatliers  glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person,  the  heir  of 
all^  things,  and  who  sustains  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power: 
it  is  he  whose  name  is  Wonderful,  Coinisellor,  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  peace  :  it  is  he  to  whom 
all  power  is  given  botli  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  (more  especi- 
ally) power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  were  given  him ;  it  is  he  who  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers  and  made  an  open  shew  of  them ;  lie  whom  because 
when  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  God,  he  humbled  himself,  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  became  obedient 
to  death,  the  Father  hath  therefore  highly  exalted,  and  given 
him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  at  his  name  every  knee 
shonld  bow  ;  and  of  whom,  when  he  brought  him  (his  first- 
born) into  the  world,  h5  said,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  wor- 
ship him/'  ■=>    , 

And  such  a  one  he  is,  whose  temper  is  all  goodness  and 
sweetness.  Tell  Sion,  thy  King  cometii  meek  and  lowly.  He 
came  into  this  world  drawn  down  only  by  his  own  pity  and  love, 
beholding  the  desolations  and'ruins  tliat  were  wrought'in  it  every 
where.  Sin  universally  reigning,  and  death  by  sin,  and  spread- 
ing its  dark  shadow,  and  a  dreadful  cloud  over' all  the  earth  :  In 
which  darkness  the  prince  thereof  was  ruling  and  leading  men 
captive  at  his  will;  having  drawn  them  off  from  the  blessed 
God  their  life,  and  sunk  them  into  a  deep  oblivion  of  their  own 
origmal :  and  disaffection  to  their  true  happiness  that  could 
only  be  found  there.  This  great  Lord  and  Prince  of  life  and 
peace  came  down  on  purpose  to  be  the  Restorer  of  souls,  to  re- 
pair the  desolations  and  ruins  of  many  generations.  He  came 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  and  hath  scattered  blessings  over  the 
world  wheresoever  he  came;  hath  infinitely  obliged  all  that  ever 
knew  him;  and  is  he  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  must 
be  blessed.  Who  then,  would  not  with  jov  swear  fealty  to  him, 
and  take  pleasure  to  do  him  homage  ?  \Vho  would  not  recount 
with  delight  the  unexpressible  felicity  of  living  under  the  go- 
verning power  of  such  a  one  ? 

^  And  if  the  tenour  and  scope  of  all  his  laws  and  constitu- 
tions be  viewed  over^  what  will  they  be  found,  but  obli- 
gations upon  men  to  be  happy;  how  easy  his  yoke, how  Ight 
his  burden  ;  what  is  the  frame  of  his  kingdom,  or  whereof 
doth  it  consist  but  rigliteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  And  who  would  not  now  say,  «  This  Lord  reigneth,  let 
the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof. 
(1  sal.  f)7.1 .)  Why  should  it  not  be  triumphingly  said  among  the 
heathen,  that  the  Lord  rcignetii,  that  the  world  also  shall  be 
established,  that  it  cannot  be  moved:  let   the  heavens  rejoice. 
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and  the  earth  be  glacl ;  let  the  sea  roar,  and  tlie  fidnoss  th.ereof; 
let  tlic  fields  rejoice  and  all  that  is  thereiu,  and  all  the  trees  of 
the  wood  rejoice  !  It  is  plain,  that  be  the  matter  of  joy  hcrewbat 
it  will,  be  there  never  so  much  ciiuse  of  exultation  and  gloryint^ 
in  him,  the  righteousness  and  peace  wjilch  his  kingdom  promises, 
never  actually  take  ])lace,  nor  the  joy  that  is  connected  there- 
with, till  the  Holy   G'lost  dispose  and  i'ovnx  men's  spirits  tliere- 
to.  (Rom.  14.  17-)    For  all  this  is  but  n)ere  dream  and  idle  talk 
to  those  who  hear  only  of  these  things,    and  feel  not  tjuit  vital 
ipfiuence   insinuating  itself,  that  may  give  the  living  sense  and 
savour  of  them.     And   we  may  rather  expect  seas  and  I:clds, 
beasts  and  trees,   to  sing  Ids  triumphant  song,    and  chant  his 
praises,  than  those  men  whose  hearts  are  not  attempered  to  his 
government,  and  who  iwe  yet  m'.der  tlie  dominion  of  an^ilier 
Lord,  not  being  yet  by  the  law  of  the.  Spirit  of  life  in  Cln-ist 
Jesus,   made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  (Iions.  8.  2.) 
But  where  this  is  elTectually  done,  hov*r  large  matter  of  most  ra- 
tional pleasure  do  they  find  here;  while  there  is  nothlligin  that 
vyhole  system  of  lav/s  by  which   he  governs,  that  is  either  vain, 
unequal  or  unpleasant,  or  upon  any  account  grievous  ?    only 
this  is  not  the  estimate  of  distempered   spirits,  or  of  any  other 
than  them  in  whose  hearts  his  law  is  Written,  and  who  because 
they  love  him,  keep  his  commandments.  (John  15.  10.)     Unto 
love  his  commands  are  most  connatural;    for  this  is  tlie  love  of 
God,  that  we  keep  his  coinmandmentsj    they  are  not  grievous, 
(John  5.  3.)  that  is,  by  the  meiosis  which  some  do  reasonably 
enough  apprehend  in  those  words,  they  are  joyous,  delightful, 
pleasant,  but  to  them  only  who  being  born  of  God,  ha\e  over- 
come the  world.     This  holy  infiuence  and  communication  of 
God,  is  therefore  grateful,  and  contrii)utes  not  a  little  to  delight 
in  this  respect,   that  thereby  men's  spirits  are  rectified  and  set 
riglit  towards   God,    namely,    both    towards   the  Creator   and 
Redeemer. 

Secondhf.  As  hereby  they  are  rectified  towards  men,  having 
the  universal  law  of  love  wrought  deep  into  their  hearts;  being 
filled  v.  1th  all  goodness,  righteousness,  meekness,  mercifulness;  apt 
to  do  no  wrong,  to  bear  any,  to  pity  and  lielp  the  distressed,  to 
love  enemies,  and  as  there  is  opportunity,  to  do  good  to  all,  es- 
pecially to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  Wc  nrustun- 
derstand  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  that  stamp  which 
the  spirit  of  God  puts  on  the  souls  of  men,  that  the  impi-essiori 
corresponds  and  answers  to  the  seal,  (as  hath  been  said)  the  in- 
ward communication  to  the  outward  revelation  of  God's  will ; 
and  so  we  find  the  matter  is  :  for  as  divine  precepts  require  this 
should  be  the  temper  of  men's  spirits,  so  the  very  things  that 
compose  and  make  up  that  blessed  temper,  are  said  to  be  the 
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fruits  of  his  own  iSpirit;  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  peace,  long 
siiifering',  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,  &c.  (Gal.  5.  22. 
23.)  And  again,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  and 
righteousness  and  truth.  (Eph.  5.  V.)  Now  hatii  not  that 
as  God  would  of  pleasure  witliin  itself,  that  is  in  these  respects 
soul  a  spring  have  it  be  ?  that  is  conscious  to  itself  of  no- 
thing but  right<'ousness,  goodness,  benignity,  candour  towards 
any  man,  and  is  in  all  things  acted  hy  a  spirit  of  love,  that 
sutiereth  long,  and  is  kind,  that  envieth  not,  that  van nteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seek- 
et\\  not  its  oai,,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  re- 
joiceth  not  in  ini^iuity,  hut  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  that  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  thing?,  hopcth  all  things,  enduretli  all 
things,  and  never  faileth  (1.  Cor  13.4-8.)  That  so  equally 
poises  and  acts  a  man's  spirit,  that  he  carries  seemly  and  suitua- 
bly  towards  all  men,  takes  pleasure  in  the  best;  in  the  saints  and 
excellent  ones  of  the  earth  hath  all  his  delight ;  and  is  no  worse 
affected,  than  to  wish  them  better,  even  towards  the  very  worst; 
neither  envies  the  greatest,  nor  despises  the  meanest ;  neither  is 
revengeful  tov/ards  them  tliat  injure  him,  nor  unthankful  to 
them  that  oblige  him  ;  that  is  apt  to  learn  of  good  men,  and  to 
teach  the  bad,  by  observing  and  giving  the  most  imitable  exam- 
ple ;  that  is  not  undutiful  to  superiors,  nor  morose  and  uncon- 
versable towards  equals  ;  that  lives  not  to  himself;  is  a  com- 
.mnn  good  to  all  within  the  spliere  through  which  his  activity 
can  extend  itself ;  that  doth  good  with  inclination,  from  the 
steady  propension  of  his  own  will,  and  an  implanted  ])rinciple 
of  goodness.  It  is  evident,  God  hath  formed  such  a  man's  spi- 
rit unto  delight  of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  best  sort  of  pleasure  ; 
imto~  which  they  who  are  strangers,  banish  it  from  their  own 
breasts,  by  the  resistance  and  grief  they  give  his  blessed  spirit, 
thereby  making  it  a  stranger  there;  and  by  harbouring  in  their 
own  bosoms  t!;eir  ov^-n  tormentors,  the  pride,  the  wrath,  tlie 
envy,  the  malice,  tlie  revengefulness,  the  bitterne.'s  of  spirit, 
which  astiiey  render  them  uneasy  and  intolerable  to  all  that  are 
about  them,  so  most  of  all  to  themselves  ;  and  which  while  they 
prey  wherever  they  range  abroad,  yet  still  bite  most  keenly  and 
tormentingly  that  heart  itself  wiierein  they  are  bred;  as  poiso- 
nous vipers  gnawing  the  bowels  which  inclose  them. 

j['/iirdtf/.  Towards  themselves :  which  also  may  be  consider- 
ed distinctly ;  for  though  all  the  good  qualifications  we  can 
mention  or  think  of,  do  redound  to  a  man's  self,  and  turn  to  his 
own  advantage,  repose  and  delight,  (whicli  it  is  the  design  of  all 
tin-  discourse  to  shew,)  yet  there  arc  some  that  more  directly 
terminate  on  a  man's  self,  wherein  the  rectitude  we  now  speak 
of  doth  in  great  part  consist.  When  we  arc  obliged  to  love 
others,  as  ourselves,  it  supposes  not  only  an  allowable,   but  a 
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laudable  self-love.  Men  shall  praise  thee  when  thou  tlost  well 
to  thyself.  Before  this  ria^ht  spirit  be  renewed  in  a  man,  he 
doth  not  only  wound  himself,  by  blows  that  are  reflected  on 
him,  and  hurt  at  the  rebound,  but  by  many  a  direct  stroke;  or 
he  lets  the  wounds  fester  and  corrupt,  to  the  cure  whereof  he 
should  with  all  diligence  directly  apply  himself.  How  unpro- 
pitious  and  cruel  to  themselves  are  unholy  persons  !  what  wastes 
and  desolations  do  they  commit  and  make  in  their  own  souls, 
by  breaking  the  order  God  and  natuie  did  at  first  set  and  esta- 
blish there  ?  dethroning  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  which 
ought  to  bear  sway  and  govern  within  them.  This  banishes  de- 
light, and  drives  it  far  away  from  them.  They  see  what  is  fit- 
test for  them  to  do  and  seek,  and  run  a  quite  counter-course. 
What  storms  do  they  hereby  raise  in  their  own  bosomvS !  Wiiat 
a  torture  is  it,  when  a  man's  own  liglit  and  knowledi'|e  bear  a 
standing  testimony  against  him,  and  hold  liim  under  a  conti- 
nual doom !  How  ill-disposed  are  men  towards  thtmselves, 
when  they  wholly  neglect  themselves  in  one  kind,  vrlitn  they 
too  much  mind  and  seek  themselves  in  another;  when  they  too 
little  understand  themselves,  so  as  not  to  puta  true  value  6n  them- 
selves, but  do  either  disesteem  themselves,  as  to  their  more  no- 
ble part,  in  respect  of  that  common  excellency  which  belongs 
to  them  with  all  other  men  ;  or  do  over-magnify  thei^lseivef, 
and  are  conceited  and  tvvo  well  opinioned  of  thenjselves,  in  re- 
spect of  any  peculiar  excellency  wherein  tliey  imagine  they  out- 
strip others  }  how  ill  do  they  treat  themselves  in  their  self-in- 
dtdgence,  their  gratifying  their  own  sensual  inclination,  with 
the  greatest  danger  and  damage  to  their  souls :  when  they  care 
not  at  what  expence  they  make  provision  lor  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof ;  what  unkind  usage  do  they  find  at  theii  own 
hands,  when  they  cherish  and  countenance  desires  which  they 
cannot  gratify  and  raise  to  tlicmselves  expectations  of  things  not 
within  their  own  power,  which  being  disappointed  turn  into 
50  many  furies,  and  in  that  shape  take  a  sliarp  revenge  upon 
their  own  hearts  ?  when  they  exercise  no  authority  and  dominion 
over  tliemselves, preserve  not  the  liberty  due  to  what  should  both 
be  itself  free,  and  should  command  the  rest  in  them  ;  enslave 
themselves  to  vile  and  ignominious  lusts  and  passions,  put  out 
their  own  eyes,  and  grind  blindfold  to  the  basest  and  most  ty- 
rannical lords,  their  own  sordid  humours  and  base,  mean  appe- 
tites ;  when  though  they  serve  mor2  rigorous  task-masters  tlian 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  did,  and  are  more  sorely  beaten  by  them 
when  their  tale  is  not  fulfilled  for  want  of  materials,  yet  groan 
not  because  of  their  hard  bondage,  nor  affect  liberty?  Tliis  gra- 
cious communication  from  God,  sets  all  things  in  a  good  degree 
jright  within  :  so  that  where  there  was  nothing  before,  but  hor- 
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rid  and  hellish  darkness,  rli^ordcr  and  confusion,  there  now 
shines  a  n)ild,  pleasant,  cheerful  light,  that  infers  regularity, 
purity  and  peace. 

1.  How  great  is  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  self-denial 
(wherein  we  do,  duly  and  as  we  ought,  deny  ourselves)  notonly 
as  it  is  an  act  of  dxity  towards  God  (of  which  hefore)  hut  as  it 
is  an  act  of  justice  and  mercy  towards  our  own  souls  !  That  is^ 
wherein  wo  make  a  just  and  true  estimate  of  ourselves,  do  esteem 
basely  of  ourselves;  wherein  we  are  become  base  and  vile:  and 
wherein  there  is  any  thing  of  real  value  and  excellency  in  our 
own  Ijeiiigs,  we  value  it  only  upon  t\mt  account,  and  in  that  su- 
bordination wherein  it  is  truly  valuable  !  How  pleasant,  when 
we  have  learned  to  forsake  and  abandon  ourselves,  when  we 
are  not  apt  to  magnify  and  applaud,  to  trust  or  love,  to  seek  and 
serve  ourselves  unduly,  and  are  only  inclined  to  own,  to  cleave 
and  stick  to  ourselves,  v.  herein  and  so  far  as  we  ought!  when  that 
idol  self  is  no  longer  maintained  within  us,  at  the  dear  expence 
of  our  peace,  comfort,  safety,  and  eternal  hope  ;  an  idol  that 
engrosssed  the  whole  substance  of  our  souls,  that  exhausted  and 
devoured  tlie  strength  and  vigour  of  our  spirits,  which  it  doth 
not  maintain,  and  cannot  repair ;  which  consumes  our  time, 
Avluch  keeps  all  our  powers  and  faculties  in  a  continual  exercise 
and  hurry,  1o  make  a  costly,  a  vain,  an  unlawful  jirovision  for  it ! 
How  great  is  the  ease  and  pleasure  vvlsich  we  feel,  in  being  de  • 
livered  from  that  soul-wasting  monster,  that  was  fed  and  sus- 
tained at  a  dearer  rate,  and  v/ith  more  costly  sacrifices  and  re- 
pasts then  can  be  parallelled  by  either  sacred  or  other  history ; 
that  hath  made  more  desolation  in  the  souls  of  men,  than  ever 
was  made  in  their  towns  and  cities,  where  idols  were  served  by 
only  human  sacrifices,  or  n^ionstrous  creatures  satiated  with 
only  such  refections  ;  or  where  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  most 
were  to  be  bought  out  by  the  constant  succfssive  tribute  of  the 
blood  of  not  a  few  !  that  hath  devoured  more,  and  preyed  n:ore 
cruelly  upon  liuman  lives  than  Moloch,  or  the  Minotaur!  When 
this  monstrous  idol  is  destroyed  and  tiodden  down,  what  a  ju- 
bilee (ioth  it  make,  what  songs  of  triumph  and  praise  doth  it  fur- 
.  nish  and  supply  fo  the  poor  soul,  now  delivered  and  redeemed 
firom  death  and  bondage  !  IIov/  much  more  easy  and  reasonable 
a  service  is  it  (when  once  the  grace  of  God  and  their  own  ex- 
perience give  men  to  understand  it)  to  study  to  please  him  than 
themselves  ?  when  they  feel  themselves  dead  to  their  former 
Lord  an.d  service,  and  only  alive  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ! 
v/hcn  sin  no  lonj^er  reigns  in  thoir  mortal  bodies,  that  they 
^hould  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof;  when  they  no  more  yield 
their  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,  but 
bava  yielded  themselves  unto  God,  a?  those  that  arc  alive  from 
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the  dead,  &c.  when  beint^  made  free  from  shi,  they  are  become 
servants  unto  rit^hteousness !  (Rom.  6".  11.  12.  18.)  The  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  of  Christ  Jesus  having  made  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin!  (Rom.  8.  2.)  Wliat  an  ease  is  it.  to  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  when  he  hath  not  himself  to  seek  and  serve  and  care  for 
in  any  unlawful  disallowed  sense;  when  he  finds  not  liimself 
necessitate  1  or  urged  by  his  own  imperious  fleshly  inclinations  so 
to  do;  when  he  perceives  himself  by  a  prevailing  better  ])rinci- 
ple  counterpoised,  and  the  weight  and  bias  of  his  own  spirit  in- 
cline him  quite  another  way;  when  he  finds  he  hath  nothing 
left  him  to  do,  but  to  serve  God,  to  know  his  will  and  do  it, 
and  is  disburdened  of  all  unnecessary  care  for  himself:  that 
which  is  necessary  being  part  of  his  duty,  and  is  therefore  done 
on  purpose  only  for  God:  and  that  which  is  unnecessary  and 
forbidden  (which  part  only  was  burdensome)  being  supplied  by 
(what  hath  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  in  it  imaginable) 
trust  and  self-resignation  to  his  pleasure  and  will  whose  we 
wholly  are?  what  life  is  pleasant,  if  this  ])e  not!  surely  wherein 
it  is  attained  to,  it  is  most  pleasant;  and  hither  this  gracious 
lieart-rectifying  communication  is  gradually  tending. 

2.  How  great  is  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  self-government ! 
when  that  governs  in  us  which  should  govern,  and  that  is  sub- 
ject and, obeys  which  should  obey;  when  a  man's  mind  is  com- 
pletely furnished  with  directive  practical  principles,  and  his 
heart  is  so  framed  that  it  is  capable  of  being  prescribed  to,  is 
patient  of  restraints  and  direction,  easily  obeys  the  reign  and 
follows  the  ducture  of  an  enlightened  well-instructed  mind ; 
when  „tlie  order  is  maintained  between  the  superior  faculties 
and  the  inferior,  and  there  are  no  contentious  nuirmers  of  un- 
governable appetitions  and  passions  against  the  law  of  the 
mind.  It  is  true,  that  where  this  holy  rectitude  doth  but  in  a 
degree  take  place,  there  will  be  many  conflicts,  bnt  those  con- 
flicts are  in  order  to  victory:  and  how  joyful  and  glorious  is  the 
triumph  upon  that  victory!  when  the  soul  enters  upon  it:^ 
£7r/vr/!/ov,  its  thanksgiving  song,  "  I  thank  God  through  Jesus - 
Christ  our  Lord!"  how  happy  a  state  is  that  (wherein  at  some 
times  it  is  here  attained)  when  there  are  now  no  tumults  within'! 
The  wicked  (which  is  the  very  import  of  their  name)  are  as  a 
troublfed  sea,  that  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and 
dirt.  Here  is  no  governing  principle  in  any  power;  no  sceptre, 
no  trident  to  check  and  allay  tiie  rage  of  those  waters,  but 
when  his  power  goes  forth  in  the  soul,  whose  very  word,  winds 
and  seas  obey,  how  peaceful  and  pleasant  a  calm  doth  ensue  ! 
Now  is  a  man  restored  to  himself,  and  is  again  in  his  nght 
mind.  He  is  truly  now  said  to  enjoy  himself,  and  upon  the 
best  terms  ;  that  is,  he  enjoys  himself  in  and  under  God.     He 
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is  (in  a  due  subordination)  msster  of  himself.  He  possesses 
his  own  soul;  that  one  piece  of  holy  rectitude,  patience,  en- 
al)les  him  to  do  so.  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls. 
(Luk.  21.  19.)  Patience  is  a  part  of  fortitude,  an  ability  to 
suffer.  He  that  is  in  this  respect  impotent  of  himself,  not 
able  to  suffer,  is  a  perfect  slave;  not  a  slave  only  to  the  vicious 
wills  and  humours  of  other  men,  in  whose  power  he  apprehends 
it  is  to  befriend  or  hurt  him ;  but  first  and  chiefly  to  his  own ; 
he  is  not  master  of  his  own  judgment,  reason,  and  conscience; 
but  he  prostitutes  all  in  the  tirst  place,  to  his  own  inordiriate 
self-love,  his  avarice,  his  fear,  and  consequently  to  the  pleasure 
of  other  men,  (which  upon  no  other  terms  and  inducements  is 
base  and  vile  towards  any  man,  were  the  matter  in  itself  never 
so  right,  and  the  obedience  as  due  to  them  as  can  be  supposed) 
whereas  if  he  could  suffer,  he  retained  his  mastery  over  him- 
self, and  were,  under  God,  within  his  own  power,  l^pon  this 
with  other  grounds,  is  joyfulness  (Col.  1.11.)  a  companion  of 
patience;  how  much  more  is  it  so  (if  to  this  one  part)  to  the 
whole  frame  of  that  holy  rectitude  whereby  a  man's  spirit  is 
composed  to  a  due  order  within  itself;  when  there  is  a  univei" 
sal  sobriety  (or  soundness  of  mind,  as  the  word  that  uses  to  ex- 
press sobriety  signifies)  acontinency  and  dominion  of  one's  self; 
and  the  soul  is  no  longer  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  even  outed  of 
itself,  by  undue  desires,  fears,  angers,  sorrows,  &c.  nor  vexed 
by  the  absence  of  and  its  perverse  inaptitude  and  indisposition 
to  those  which  it  well  knows  are  due;  when  it  finds  itself  at 
liberty  from  the  exactions  of  an  unsubdued  flesh,  and  for  the 
kindly  and  genuine  operations  and  exercises  of  the  dinae  life. 
When  it  is  in  good  measure  freed  from  the  rackings  and  tor- 
tures that  naturally  accompany  the  habitual  contrariety  of  an 
ungovernable  heart  to  a  convinced  judgment  and  conscience  ; 
and  is  no  longer  held  in  pain,  by  such  continual  self-upbraid- 
ings;  thou  art,  and  affectest  to  be,  what  thou  knowest  thou 
shouldest  not ;  and  neither  art,  nor  doest,  nor  canst  desire  or 
endure  to  be,  or  do,  what  thou  very  well  knowest  thou  shouldest. 
In  that  case  the  soul  is  throughout  disjointed,  and  continually 
grating  upon  itself.  And  the  ease  and  pleasure  which  it  finds 
by  this  happy  change  much  resembles  that  which  a  man's  body, 
being  in  such  a  case,  feels,  when  every  dislocated  bdfie  is 
brought  back  and  well  settled  in  its  own  proper  place  and  order 
again.  How  resentingly  doth  tlie  Psalmist  acknowledge  divine 
goodness  in  this!  He  restoreth  my  soul:  and  leadeth  me  in 
j>aths  of  of  righteousness,  for  his  names  sake;  (Ps.  23.  3.)  as  if 
he  had  said,  "  Now  I  can  walk  and  act  as  a  soundman,  and  the 
paths  of  righteousness  are  become  pleasant  and  delectable  to 
me,  which  before  I  declined^  or  wherein  my  halt  and  maimed 
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soul  was  unable  to  move  a  step."  Now  is  heard  tlie  voice  of  joy 
and  gladness  when  the  bones  which  were  disordered  and  broken 
rejoice.  (Psal.  51.  8.) 

3.  How  great  is  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  self-activity !  wlien 
the  soul  is  not  moved  by  foreign,  improper  motives,  but  finds 
itself  to  move  freely  from  an  implanted  principle  of  life,  that 
acts  it  forward  in  right  and  plain  paths;  when  it  doth,  with 
its  own/ull  consent,  what  it  is  convinced  it  ought  without  being 
forcibly  dragged  or  violently  imposed  upon;  and  is  (not  a  weak, 
ineffectual,  or  only  self-judging,  but)  a  powerful  governing 
vital  law  to  itself. 

4.  How  great  pleasure  arises  from  a  constant,  diligent  self- 
inspection  !  when  a  man's  spirit  dwells  within  itself,  resides  at 
home,  seeks  not  itself  abroad ;  remains  within  its  own  bounds, 
is  intent  upon  itself;  watches  over  its  own  motions  as  its  proper 
cliarge;  is  formed  to  a  compliance  with  that  precept,  keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence.  (Prov.  4.  23.)  And  upon  that  con- 
sideration, as  seriously  weighing  that  thence  ai  *  the  issues  of 
life,  all  vital  acts  and  operations  whatsoever  will  savour  of  the 
loot  and  principle  from  whence  they  proceed,  and  be  as  the 
heart  is;  good  and  pure  if  that  be  so;  if  otherwise  corrupt  and 
naught.  To  have  a  spirit  habituated  to  the  business  of  its  owji 
province  and  territory ;  its  eyes,  not  with  the  fools  in  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  but  inward  upon  itself.  Hence  his  own  vineyard 
is  best  kept;  when  the  sluggard's  (that  neglects  himself)  is 
wholly  over-run  with  thorns  and  briars,  that  cover  the  face 
thereof.  How  forlorn  and  comfortless  a  spectacle  hath  such  a 
man  of  his  own  soul !  The  horror  whereof  is  only  avoided  by 
(the  more  hopeless  course  of)  turning  off  his  eye;  as  conscious 
how  ill  entertainment  is  there  to  be  met  witli.  Therefore  are 
such,  strangers  at  home;  and  are  afraid  to  converse  with  them- 
selves ;  are  better  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  France  and 
Spain,  or  at  least  of  this  and  that  and  the  other  neighbour,  than 
those  of  their  own  souls.  And  the  more  things  at  home  arc 
neglected  the  worse  they  grow.  Poverty  and  desolation  come 
upon  them  as  an  armed  man;  that  (in  this  case)  waste  and 
make  havock  without  resistance.  And  herein  lies  much  of  tlie 
heart-rectifying  work  and  power  of  grace,  in  disposing  and  set- 
ting the  heart  so  far  right  towards  itself,  as  that  it  may  first  have 
the  patience  to  look  inward,  and  then  the  pleasure  which  will 
afterwards  arise,  most  naturally,  thence.  The  great  aversion 
hereto  of  misgiving  hearts  is  not  otherwise  overcome.  But 
when  it  is;  how  do  all  things  flourish  under  such  a  one's  careful, 
self-reflecting  eye!  That  soul  is  as  a  watered  garden.  Tbither 
it  can  invite  his  presence  who  is  altogether  made  up  of  delights, 
?:o  come  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruit".    And  now,  retirement  aad 
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solitude  become  delectable  :  and  a  man  delightfully  associates 
with  himself;  singles  out  himself  to  be  his  own  companion,  as 
finding  another  always  stepping  in  ;  so  that  he  is  never  less 
alone  tliah  when  alone.  How  Unspeakable  a  happiness  is  this, 
when  tlie  great  Mediator  tliat  undertook  to  reconcile  God  to 
the  soul,  shall  thus  have  alsa  reconciled  it  to  itself!  When  it 
shall  be  considered,  how  dreadful  the  case  is,  when  a  man's 
wickedness  hath  transformed  him  into  a  Magor-Missabib,  com- 
passed him  with  aflfrightments,  made  him  a  terror  to  himself; 
it  may  then  be  understood  how  grateful  a  change  it  is  when  he 
is  reformed  into  a  son  of  peace,  and  made  a  delight  to  himself; 
ivhen  he  can  recreate  himself,  and  refresh  his  tired  eye,  over- 
charged with  beholding  the  sad  things  that  every  where  come 
in  view  from  a  woild  lost  in  wickedness,  by  looking  into  God's 
own  plantation  within  himself;  aud  considering  it  under  that 
notion  only,  he  doth  not  look  upon  himself  with  an  eye  of 
pride;  as  he  doth  not  upon  others  with  that  of  disdain.  He  be- 
holds with  a  *  )rt  of  self-complacency  what  God  hath  wrought 
and  done  there,  not  with  self  arrogance  ;  as  knowing  there  is  a 
self  too,  upon  which  he  hath  still  reason  to  look  with  abhorrence 
and  self-loat]>ing.  And  though  there  be  now  incorporated 
with  him  a  better  self,  yet  that  was  not  of  himself.  He  well 
understands  who  made  him  differ,  not  only  from  others  but 
from  himself;  and  put  him  into  that  capacity  of  saying  tliat  I 
ain  not  I,  I  am  not  who  or  what  1  was  before.  And  the  more 
he  is  used  to  such  self  reflection,  the  more  pleasant  it  becomes 
to  him ;  that  is,  if  he  confine  not  his  eye  too  much,  to  the  dark 
side  of  his  own  soul;  and  do  look  to  the  more  lightsome  side 
with  that  remembrance  (as  before)  that  whatsoever  he  is,  that 
is  good  and  gi'ateful  to  behold,  he  is  by  grace.  He  thus  grows 
familiar  with  himself,  and  the  sight  mends  as  it  is  oitener  beheld; 
and  while  it  is  not  observed  always  to  do  so.  Yea,  though 
things  look  many  times  sadly  and  sometimes  dubiously ;  that 
however,  doth  but  occasion  the  accomplishment  of  a  more 
diligent  search,  which  engages  to  more  earnest  labour  and 
sirugglings  with  God  and  with  himself,  which  labour  is  recom- 
ponccd  with  a  following  fruit  and  pleasure:  yea,  and  God  is  invo- 
♦•ated  not  only  for  redress,  but  for  further  search.  When  such  per- 
sons fear  lest  they  have  been  too  indulgent  and  partial  towards 
themselves,  and  lest  they  have  not  made  so  strict  a  scrutiny  as 
the  case  may  possibly  require;  then  the  request  is,  "  Search 
and  try  me,  O  Lord,  see  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in 
me."  And  here  the  sincerity  which  appears  in  that  self-sus- 
picion, and  jealousy,  over  their  own  souls,  is  not  without  its 
grateful  relishes,  and  a  secret  delight  insinuates  and  mingles 
with  th<?  appeal  which  such  a  sou^  makcu  to  him,  whose  eye  h 
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a  flame  of  fire,  searcheshearts  and  tries  reins.  Add  it  is  Some 
pleasure,  however,  to  find  that  disposition  in  their  own  souls*, 
•that  they  are  thoroughly  willing;  to  know  themselves,  and  desire 
not  to  shun  and  decline  the  search  of  that  fiery  flaming  eye. 
Thus  then  upon  all  accounts  this  divine  communication  is 
delectable,  as  it  tends  to  rectify  men's  dispositions  towards 
themselves,  and  to  set  them  right  in  their  inclinations  and  pos- 
ture in  reference  to  their  own  souls.     We  may  add, 

Fourtltli/.  It  contributes  much  to  the  matter  of  delight,  as  it 
sets  men's  spirits  right  in  their  dispositions  towards  this  and  the 
other  world ;  the  present  and  future  state  of  things.  Fiow 
great  a  work  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  wherein 
things  are  so  monstrously  out  of  course ;  and  men  liecome 
thereby  not  strangers  only  to  true  deliglit  and  pleasure,  but  evcQ 
incapable  of  any  such  relislies  till  the  matter  be  redressed  ! 
How  vitiated  and  unexercised  are  men's  senses  as  to  these  things, 
and  unable  to  discern  between  good  and  evil !  There  grosser 
sense  is  utterly  incompetent,  and  a  spiritual  more  refined  sense 
is  wanting;  therefore  do  they  judge  and  choose  and  love,  and 
pursue  only  as  that  most  incompetent  and  injudicious  principle 
doth  direct,  that  is  appealed  to  in  all  cases  :  all  their  measures 
are  taken  from  thence  ;  and  that  only  is  called  good,  which  to 
their  sensual  imagination,  tinctured  by  the  earthiiness  and  car- 
nality of  their  hearts,  appears  so  ;  that  evil,  of  which  tlie  same 
principle  doth  so  pronounce  ;  according  hereto  is  the  whole 
bent  and  inclination  of  their  souls.  And  they  are  only  influ- 
enced and  governed  by  the  powers  of  this  sensible  world  ;  this 
present  evil  world,  the  fashion  whereof  (yea  it  and  the  lusts 
thereof  together)  are  passing  away.  And  the  things  of  the 
world  to  come  have  no  power  with  them ;  no  motives  from 
thence  signify  any  thing.  They  are  only  steered  in  their  whole 
course  by  the  apprehension  they  have  of  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages in  reference  to  their  present  secular  concernments. 
They  love  this  world,  and  the  things  of  this  world  ;  mind  earth- 
ly things,  and  are  not  startled  when  they  are  so  plainly  told, 
that  men  of  this  character  have  not  the  love  of  the  father  in 
them,  and  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  thiit  their  end 
will  be  destruction.  It  is  a  death  to  them  to  think  ot  dying; 
not  from  the  fear  of  what  may  ensue  (they  have  a*htism 
enough  to  stifle  such  fear),  but  from  the  love  of  their  earthly 
stations,  and  that  vile  earthly  body  in  which  they  dwell. 

But  how  delightful  a  thing  is  the  change  which  this  rectify- 
ing communication  makes !  how  pitasaiit  to  live  in  this  world 
as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger,  seeking  still  ihe  better,  the  heavenly 
country!  to  behold  the  various  inticemet.ts  v\h  ch  are  here 
offered  to  view,  at  sometiijies  without  inclination  towards  them; 
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the  frightful  aspect  and  appearance  of  things  at  other  times 
without  commotion  ;  is  not  this  delectable  ?  to  dwell  apart 
from  this  world  in  the  midst  of  it ;  in  the  secret  of  the  almighty 
(Psal.  91.  1).  under  his  paviliion,  (Psal.  27.  (>■)  as  one  of  his 
hidden  ones,  with-drawn  from  the  communion  of  this  world  to 
his  own  communion  ;  so  severed  and  cut  off  from  this  world, 
as  not  to  partake  in  the  spirit  of  it,  or  be  acted  thereby :  but  by 
another,  a  greater  and  more  mighty,  as  well  as  a  purer  and 
more  holy  Spirit ;  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  tlian  he  that  is  in 
the  world.  (1.  JoJi.  4.  4.)  Aud  again,  we  have  received  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might 
know  the  things  wliicli  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  (1.  Cor. 
2.  12.)  Which  things  the  divine  Spirit  disposes  the  soul  to, 
and  unites  it  with,  when  it  disinclines  and  disjoins  it  from  this 
world  and  the  things  thereof ;  and  thereby  discovers  this  soul  to 
be  quite  of  another  community  from  that  of  tliis  world,  namely, 
of  a  heavenly  community,  unto  which  those  better  and  more 
excellent  things  do  lie  in  common,  as  their  portion  and  inheri- 
tance. What  matter  of  joy  and  glorying  is  it,  when  one  is 
crucified  to  this  world,  and  this  world  to  him  ;  (Gal.  6.  14.) 
when  the  world  appears  to  him  a  crucified  thing,  that  is,  an  ac- 
cursed, hateful,  detestable  thing,  (which  is  one  notion  of  cru- 
cified) such  a  thing  as  he  can  despise  and  hate ;  which  he  is  as 
little  apt  to  be  fond  of,  as  one  would  be  of  a  loathsome  carcase' 
hanging  upon  an  ignominious  cross  :  and  when  he  can  feel 
himself  crucified  towards  it,  that  is  dead  (another  notion 
of  it)  disinclined  without  sense,  breath,  pulse,  motion,  or 
appetite;  not  so  dead  as  to  be  without  any  kind  of  life,  but  with- 
out that  base,  low,  sordid  kind  of  life  by  which  he  lived  to  it, 
aud  in  its  converses  and  embraces.  So  much  of  delectation  doth 
this  infer,  as  even  to  endear  the  very  cross  itself  (that  hateful 
horrid  thing)  by  which  it  is  cflected.  But  that  carries  a  far- 
ther signification  with  it,  to  be  fetched  more  expressly  from 
other  scriptures ;  the  cross  is  itself  rendered  amiable,  and  a 
thing  to  be  gloried  in,  to  be  looked  on  with  delight  and  plea- 
sure, upon  the  account  of  the  design  and  end  of  that  tragedy 
■which  was  acted  thereon  ;  within  which  design  (being  execu- 
ted and  accomplished)  this  happy  eft'ect  is  included.  We  else- 
where find  the  apostle  expressing  his  vehement  desire  to  know 
Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  (in  order  thereto) 
the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  to  his 
death.  (Phil.  .S.  10.)  But  what  did  he  lastly  aim  at  io 
this  ?  the  next  words  more  fully  speak  out  (what  he  first  men- 
tioned) the  power  of  his  resurrection  to  be  the  thing  chiefly  in 
his  eye,  and  that  he  desired  (what  he  adds)  the  fellowship  of 
his  sufterings  &c.  as  a  means  unto  that  end,  though  it  seemed  e 
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sharp  and  painful  means  ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  (ver.  11 .)  as  if  he  should  say,  I  care 
not  what  I  imdergo,  not  the  sutferings  even  of  a  painful 
crucifixion  itself,  or  that  my  worldly  earthly  self  do  suflFer 
conformably  to  the  sufferings  of  my  crucified  I^ord ;  1 
matter  not  by  what  so  severe  method  the  thing  be  brought 
about,  if  by  any  means  it  may  be  brought  about,  that  I  may 
know  the  power  of  )iis  resurrection  so  feelingly,  as  to  attain 
also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  what  was  that  ?  No 
doubt  to  attain  a  state  (which  he  confessed  he  had  not  yet  per- 
fectly attained,  but  was  in  pursuit  of)  suitable  to  Ids  relatioa 
and  union  with  a  ri^eti  Jesus  :  union  with  him  supposes  a  being 
risen  with  him;  if  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ.  (Col.  1.  3.)  It 
is  taken  as  a  granted  thing,  that  they  that  are  his  are  risen 
with  him.  And  what  state  and  temper  of  spirit  would  be  suita- 
ble to  that  suppostion,  the  next  words  shew,  "Seek  those  things 
tiiat  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Set  your  affection  (or  mind)  on  the  things  above,  not  on  the 
things  on  earth."  Then  follows  the  method  in  which  they  were 
brought  to  the  capacity  of  doing  so  ;  for  ye  are  dead.  Their 
professed  relation  to  Christ  did  suppose  them  risen,  and  did 
therefore  first  sujjposc  them  dead.  Now  if  they  would  do  suit- 
aidy  lo  what  their  profession  imported,  this  was  it  they  had  ta 
do  ;  to  abstract  tlieir  minds  and  hearts  from  the  thing-s  of  this 
earth,  and  place  them  upon  the  things  of  a  higher  region.  And 
(as  it  is  afterwards  expressed  in  this  same  context  which  we 
were  considering  before)  to  have  our  conversation,  or  citizen- 
ship, in  heaven,  whence  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  (Phil.  3.  20.) 
This  is,  as  our  chief  interests  and  priveleges  are  above,  to  hav0 
our  thoughts  and  the  powers  of  our  souls  chiefly  exercised  upoft 
that  blessed  and  glorious  state,  M'hich  state  is  the  prize  (men- 
lioncd  above)  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  (ver, 
14.)  It  being  the  scope  and  import  of  his  call  unto  us,  and 
the  very  design  of  his  sufferings  on  the  cross,  to  draw  up  a  peo-* 
pie  from  earth  to  heaven ;  whence  therefore  they  that  under  thlil 
call  do  still  mind  eaithly  things,  are  said  to  be  enemies  to  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  (ver.  18.  19.)  the  great  incongruity  whereof 
the  apostle  even  resents  with  tears  as  he  there  testifies.  And  it 
was  in  this,  that  he  was  for  his  part  so  willing  to  comply  with 
th,s  design  of  the  cross,  that  he  made  do  difficulty  to  endure  all 
the  hardship  and  dolour  of  it,  that  he  might  attain  this  glci» 
lious  fruit  and  gain  which  he  reckoned  should  accrue  to  hifti 
from  it ;  even  more  of  a  raised  heavenly  mind,  which  signified 
it  to  be  strongly  bent  that  way  already ;  when  no  mortification* 
Were  reckoned  too  severe  to  be  undergone  in  order  thereto. 
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And  here  therefore  this,  soul-rectifying  influence  must  be  un- 
derstood to  have  been  proportionablv  strong. 

Hence  also  it  was  that  we  find  him  groaning  as  one  under  a 
pressure  or  heavy  weight  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  heavenly 
house  :  and  to  have  mortality  swallowed  up  of  life  (2.  Cor.  5. 
V-  4.5.)  because  God  had  wrought  liiin  to  this  self  same  thing  so 
bentand  determined  liis  spirit  was  towards  the  blessedness  of  the 
future  state  (which  seems  the  most  natural  contexture  of  discourse 
here,  though  some  others  have  understood  it  otherwise)  as  that, 
though  he  could  bear  patiently  the  delay,  he  could  not  but  desire 
most  earnestly  to  be  tliere.  And  we  see  how  the  temper  of  the 
primitive  Christians  was,  as  to  this,  and  the  other  world,  in  those 
dayswhen  the  Spirit  was  plentifully  poured  out.  They  took 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  knowing  in  themselves,  they 
had  in  heaven  a  far  better  and  an  enduring  substance.  He  iven 
signified  much  with  them,  and  this  world  very  little.  They 
looked  not  to  the  things  that  were  seen  and  temporal,  but  to 
the  things  unseen  and  eternal.  (2.  Cor.  4.  18.)  as  those  for- 
mer worthies  did,  whose  minds  and  hearts,  being  set  right  by 
faith,  wliich  is  the  substance  of  tiie  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  (Heb.  II.)  Theyhved  as  pilgrims 
and  strangers  on  earth,  despised  the  })leasures,  riches  aud  ho- 
nours of  it  ;  endured  all  manner  of  hardships  and  tortures  in  it, 
not  accepting  deliverance,  because  they  were  taken  up  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  better  country  ;  had  respect  to  the  recompence 
of  reward ;  and  expected  a  part  in  the  better  resurreection. 
And  is  it  not  a  delightful  thing  to  the  spirit  of  a  man  when 
lie  is  sensibly  disentangled,  and  at  liberty  from  the  cares,  de- 
sires, griefs  and  fears  that  were  wont  to  enwrap  his  heart  ?  when 
lie  finds  his  weights  and  clogs  fallen  off,  that  depressed  him,  the 
bonds  and  snares  loosed  whicli  bound  him  down  to  this  earth  ; 
and  feels  himself  ascending  and  moving  upwards  ;  out  of  that 
dar.cncss,  stupidity  and  death  that  possessed  his  soul,  into  that 
upper  region  of  light,  purity  and  peace,  unto  which  his  spirit  is 
still  gradually  more  and  more  connaturallzed  day  by  day? 
When  heaven  in  respect  of  the  pure  holiness,  the  calm  serenity 
the  rest  and  blessedness  of  it,  is  now  grown  familiar  to  him,  and 
his  very  element  ? 

We  see  then,  that  in  all  these  mentioned  respects  this  gra- 
cious communication,  wherein  it  is  rectifying,  and  tends  to  set- 
tle the  soul  in  that  frame  wdiich  it  onght  to  be  in,  and  whicli 
is  most  proper  and  natural  to  it ;  therein  it  is  also  most  delight- 
ful, and  carries  highest  matter  of  pleasure  in  it. 
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CHAP.    Ill 

L  The  Characters  of  divine  communication  ;  which  are,  First, 
Generative.  Secondlt/,  KuxhUvc.  TA//v%,  Sanative.  Fourthli/, 
Corroborative.  II.  A  twotold  mistais.e  arising  from  net  knowing 
or  ni't  considning  this  wav  of  enjoying  God.  III.  Doubts  or 
objections  to  which  this  discourse  is  liabh%  considered  and  an- 
swered. IV.  The  subject  resumed,  and  divine  cominunicatioa 
shewn  to  contain  in  it,  Thirdfj/,  A  nianilestion  of  Gdd'sloveto 
the  soul  in  particular.  1.  VVliat  it  is  not.  2.  Remarks  on  the 
mannt-r  of  its  communication,  3  The  necessity  of  seeking  and 
attaining  it.  4.  The  delight  whicii  it  aft'ords.  5.  To  be  under- 
stood with  caution. 

I.  WTE  proceed  to  sum  up  the  whole  account  of  this  divine 
communication  by  shewing  what  are  its  peculiar 
characters. 

First,  It  is  generative,  and  begets  the  soul  to  a  new,  a  divine 
life;  makes  it  of  a  sUiggish,  stupid^  dead  thing  (as  it  was  towards 
all  heavenly  and  divine  matters)  living  and  sprightly,  full  of 
active  life  and  vigour.  Life  we  say  is  sweet,  it  is  in  itself  a 
pleasant  thing.  This  mean,  bodily  life  itself  is  so;  if  we  do  but 
consider  it,  and  allow  ourselves  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
it.  As  for  instance,  that  this  and  that  limb  and  member  is  not 
a  dead  lump,  that  we  feel  life  freshly  sprougliting  and  springing 
in  every  part,  it  not  this  delightsome  ?  Hov/  much  more  the 
life  of  the  soul  i  especially  this  so  excellent  and  sublime  kind 
of  life  !  And  it  is  the  radical  principle  of  all  other  consequent 
pleasure,  that  by  which  we  are  capable  thereof:  every  thing  is 
sapless  and  without  savour  to  the  dead.  How  pleasant  opera- 
tions and  fruitions  doth  the  divine  life  render  a  person  capa- 
ble of ! 

Secondly,  It  is  nutritive.  Souls  are  nourished  by  the  same 
thing  by  which  they  are  begotten,  by  the  same  divine  influence. 
As  a  generative  virtue  is  wont  to  be  attributed  to  the  sun,  so  it 
cherishes  also  its  own  productions.  The  beains  of  that  Sun  of 
righteousness  (Mai.  4.  2.)  make  them  that  fear  God  grow  up  as 
calves  in  the  stall,  fill  them  with  marrow  and  fatness,  cause 
tiiem  to  flourish  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  And  is  not  that 
delightsome  to  be  increased  daily  with  the  increases  of  God  ? 
fed  with  heavenly  hidden  manna,  angels  food;  and  thereby 
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(though  we  need  not  here  speak  disthictly  of  these)  to  receive 
at  once  hoth  nourishment  and  growth  ? 

Thit'db/,  It  is  sanative,  and  virtually  contains  all  the  fruits 
in  it  which  are  for  tlie  healing  of  the  nations;  when  the  soul 
grows  distempered,  it  restores  It,  and  is  both  sustaining  and 
remedying  to  it.  How  great  is  the  pleasure  of  health  and 
and  soundness  !  of  ease  to  l)roken  hones !  of  relief  to  a  sick  and 
fainting  heart!  so  it  is  often  (for  in  the  present  state  the  cure 
is  not  perfect,  and  relapses  are  frequent)  with  the  soul  in  whieli 
the  life  of  Cod  hath  begun  to  settle  and  diffuse  itself,  till  his 
influence  repair  and  renew  it;  and  when  it  doth  so,  how 
pleasant  is  It  to  find  a  heart  made  sound  in  his  statutes !  and  to 
perceive  a  new  wor]<ing  In  it,  the  Spirit  of  love,  power  and  a 
sound  nn'nd  !  (2  Tim.  1,  17.)  So  pleasant  that  it  occasions  a 
triumph  (even  when  the  outward  man  is  perishing)  if  it  be 
found  that  the  Inward  Is  renewed  day  by  day, 

Fourthfi/,  It  is  corroborative  and  strengthening;  confirms 
resolutions,  and  establishes  the  heart.  Hereby  they  who  have 
felt  this  quickening,  cherishing,  healing  virtue  are  also 
strengthened  with  might  (namely,  by  the  Spirit)  in  the  inner 
man ;  so  that  they  hold  on  their  way,  and  being  of  clean  hands, 
grow  stronger  and  stronger.  (Job  17-  9.)  They  go  from 
strength  to  strength  ;  (Psal.  S4,  7)  a»d  do  not  so  much  spend, 
as  increase  it  by  going  forward.  For  the  way  itself  of  the  Lord 
is  strength  to  the  upright.  (Prov.  10.2.9.)  'He  provides  that 
fresh  recruits  shall  still  spring  up  to  them  in  their  way.  For 
all  their  supplies  are  of  liini,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  so  ; 
in  as  much  as  by  waiting  upon  the  Lord  they  renew  strength 
and  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  run  without  weariness,  and 
walk  without  fainting.  (Isa.  40.  31.)  And  this  increasing 
strength  cannot  be  without  a  proportionably  increasing  deliglit. 
How  pleasantly  doth  the  strong  man  rejoice  to  run  his  race  ! 
and  enterprize  even  difficult  and  hazardous  things  !  By  this 
strength  dotii  tlie  regenerate  man  perform  the  ordinary  duties 
belonging  to  his  holy  profession  ;  by  it  he  encounters  dilheultles, 
combats  and  conquers  enemies,  bears  heavy  and  alHIcting  pres- 
sures, and  none  of  these  without  some  intermingled  pleasure. 
For  even  that  exercise  of  this  strength  which  is"  likely  to  be 
least  accompanied  with  pleasure,  the  sulFering  of  sharp  and 
smarting  alillctlons,  hath  many  times  much  of  this  grateful 
.  mixture ;  and  can  only  be  expected  to  have  it  in  this  way  of 
gracious  comnmnlcation,  as  the  depending  sufferers  shaii  be 
strengtliened  with  all  might  according  to  the  glorious  power  of 
.(.iod,  unto  all  patience  and  lonir  suffering  with  joyfulness. 
(Cob  1.  11.)  o  o  J  )  . 

.    God  is  therefore  to  be  enjoyed  and  delighted  in  by  this 
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delectable  communication  intervening,  hy  which  he  now  frames 
the  soul  according  to  his  own  image,  and  gives  a  heart  after 
his  o\\-n  heart,  that  is,  sucii  as  is  suitable  to  him,  and  as  he 
Avould  have  it  be.  And  this  way  only  is  any  one  in  a  possibi- 
lity to  delight  in  God,  by  having  a  good  frame  of  spirit  com- 
municated to  him,  and  invvrought  in  him;  I  mean  ncA'cr  with- 
out this,  and  in  a  great  meaurc  by  it.  Then  is  he  in  a  happy 
state,  when  God  hath  by  iiis  own  Spirit  made  him  what  by  his 
word  he  requires  him  to  be.  Now'is  he  composed  to  delights 
and  blessedness,  being  by  the  same  Avorkmanship  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  both  to  good  works  and  to  the  best  of  enjoyments. 
How  happy  is  that  soul  in  whom  the  true  matter  of  delight  is- 
become  an  implanted  tiling !  that  is  wliat  it  should  be,  and 
should  be  nothing  (such  is  the  constitution  of  gospel-rules  and 
precepts)  but  what  most  truly  makes  for  its  own  content,  de- 
light, and  rest !  whose  own  temper  is  now  in  some  sort  become 
to  it  both  a  law  and  a  reward  !  Surely  this  is  one  great 
part  of  what  an  enlightened  apprehensive  soul  would  most 
earnestly  desire  and  crave,  or  would  Ije  the  genuine  breathings 
of  a  sincerely  gracious  heart.  "  O  that  I  wei  e  more  like  God  \ 
more  perfectly  framed  according  to  his  holy  will'"  And  must 
therefore  be,  in  great  part,  a  thing  apt  to  afford  it  delight  and 
rest;  as  hath  been  already  inculcated  before. 

II.  But  yet  this  natural  consequence  is  little  understood. 
And  the  common  ignorance  or  inadvertency  of  this,  hath  made 
it  necessary  to  insist  the  more  largely  (though  but  hltle  hath 
been  said  in  respect  of  what  might)  on  tliis  part  of  the  delect- 
able communication  wherein  God  otTcrs  himself  to  liis  people's 
enjoyment.  For  from  the  not-knowi.ng,  or  not  considering  of 
this  way  of  enjoying  iilm,  this  twofold  mistake  (the  one  of  very 
dangerous,  the  other  of  uncomfortable  importance  and  tendency) 
hatii  arisen. 

First,  That  some  have  thouglit  they  have  enjoyed  God 
when  they  have  not;  have  only  had  their  imaginations  some- 
what gratified,  by  certain,  either  false  or  ineffectual  notions  of 
him.  In  wliich  tliey  have  rested,  and  placed  the  sum  of  their 
religion  and  happiness.  Never  aiming,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  have  their  spirits  reformed  according  to  that  2>ui<?  and 
lioly  image  and  exemplar  which  he  hath  represented  in  the 
gospel  of  his  Son  ;  the  impression  whereof,  is  Christ  formed 
in  us. 

Second!)/,  That  others  have  thought  they  have  not  enjoyed 
God  when  they  have  ;  supposing  there  was  no  enjoyment  of 
him,  but  what  consisted  in  the  rapturous  transporting  appre- 
hension and  persuasion  of  his  particular  love  to  them  ;  and 
slightly  overlooking  ail  that  work  he  hath  ViTOught  ia  theip 
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souls,  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  be  accounted  of,  not  allowing 
themselves  to  reflect  on  any  thing  in  themselves,  but  what  was 
still  amiss ;  and  vainly  seeking  with  much  anxiety  and  complaint 
what  they  have,  while  they  will  not  take  notice  that  they  ha^e 
it,  nor  apply  themselves  to  improve  the  already  implanted 
principles  that  are,  in  themselves,  apt  to  yield  fruits  of  so 
pleasant  relish.  It  was  upon  this  account  requisite  to  discover 
and  labour  somewhat  to  magnify  the  intrinsical  delightfulness 
of  religion  itself;  and  to  put  the  more  of  note  and  remark  upon 
a  well  tempered  spirit,  even  in  point  of  delectableness  and  the 
matter  of  pleasure  it  hath  in  it,  by  how  much  it  is  with  too 
many,  on  one  account  or  another,  a  neglected  thing. 

111.  There  is  only  somewhat  of  doubt,  or  objection  that  may 
possibly  lie  in  the  minds  of  some  against  the  scope  and  drift  of 
this  discourse;  which  it  will  be  needful  we  endeavour  to  remove 
before  we  proceed  to  what  is  further  contained  in  this  gracious 
communication:  As, 

JF'h'sf,  It  may  be  said,  "  Doth  not  all  this  tend  to  bring  us, 
instead  of  delighting  in  God,  to  delight  in  ourselves?  to  make 
us  become  our  own  center  and  rest?  And  how  can  the  relish- 
able  sweetness  of  gracious  principles  and  dispositions  signify 
God's  being  to  be  enjoyed  or  delighted  in  ?  For  what,  are 
these  things  God  ?"     To  this  1  only  say  : 

1.  That  such  holy  dispositions  as  they  are  not  God  so  nor 
are  they,  in  strictness  of  speech,  ourselves.  And  how  absui'd 
wee  it,  to  call  every  thing  ourselves  that  is  in  us  !  And  how 
gelf-contradicting  then  were  the  very  objection  !  for  that  would 
make  delighting  in  God  and  in  ourselves  directly  all  one  ;  and 
so  the  fault  which  it  causlesly  pretends  to  find,  it  would  really 
commit.  It  is  true,  that  improperly  holy  dispositions  are  said 
to  make  up  another  self  in  us,  a  nevv  man,  according  as  corrupt 
and  sinful  principles  and  dispositions  do  make  also  a  self,  the 
old  man.  But  then  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  with  no 
greater  impropriety  they  are  capable  of  bearing  the  name  of 
God;  as  the  image  of  any  thing  frequently  doth  the  name  of 
the  thing  which  it  represents,  or  the  work  of  its  author :  and 
they  are  expressly  called,  Christ  formed  in  us ;  and  is  not  he 
God  ?  They  are  called  the  Spirit ;  for  when  we  are  cautioned 
not  to  quench  the  Spirit,  how  can  that  be  understood  of  the 
eternal  uncreated  Spirit  himself?  And  the  very  thing  produced 
(not  merely  the  productive  influence)  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion is  expressly  called  by  that  name  (as  it  is  no  such  strange 
thing  for  the  effect  to  carry  the  name  of  its  cause ;)  that  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit.  (Job.  3.  6.)  There  is  Spirit 
begetting,  and  spirit  begotten.  And  the  spirit  begotten,  as  it 
must  be  distinguished  from  its  cause,  the  Spirit  of  God  3  so  it 
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must  from  the  subject  wherein  the  effect  is  wrought,  our  own 
spirits;  for  they  sure  are  i;ot  produced  l>y  the  regenerating 
work.  Yea,  and  when  God  is  said  to  dwell  in  them  that  dwell 
in  love,  and  that  are  humble  and  contrite  ;  somewhat  else  is 
thereby  signified  to  be  indwelling  there,  than  the  mere  being 
of  God  ;  for  otherwise  the  privilege  of  such  were  no  greater 
than  of  all  other  men  and  things.  And  what  else  is  it,  but 
somewhat  commuuicated  and  imparted  immediately  from  God 
to  such  ?  (else  how  by  dwelling  in  love,  do  they  dwell  in  God?) 
which  because  dwelling  imports  permanency,  cannot  be  a 
transient  influence  only,  but  sosne  settled  abiding  effect,  a  con- 
sistent frame  and  temper  of  spirit,  maintained  by  his  continu- 
ally renewed  influence  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  very  unrea- 
sonably  said,  that  the  representing  this  as  delectable  is  a  calling 
us  off  from  God  to  delight  in  ourselves.  For  if  this  communi- 
cation be  not  itself,  in  strict  propriety,  God,  it  were  as  great 
impropriety  to  say  it  were  ourselves.     Again, 

2.  It  hath  a  great  deal  more  affinity  with  God  than  with  us. 
We  are  it  is  true,  the  subjects  of  it ;  but  it  is  his  immediate  pro- 
duction and  very  likeness,  a  divine  nature,  no  human  thing. 
Therefore  if  here  our  delight  were  to  terminate,  it  were  more 
proper  to  call  it  delighting  in  God,  than  in  ourselves  ;  but 

S.  It  is  neither  said  nor  meant,  that  here  our  delight  is  to 
terminate  ;  but  that  hereby  we  are  to  delight  in  God,  and.  so 
that  our  delight  is  to  terminate  in  him. 

4.  VVlien  we  are  said  to  enjoy  God,  I  inquire,  is  any  thing 
communicated  to  us,  or  no  ?  If  not,  we  have  no  enjoyment ;  If 
any  thing  be,  what  is  it  ?  God's  essence  ?  that  is  impossible 
and  horrid  to  think,  as  liath  been  said.  And  we  need  not  re- 
peat, that  when  we  can  tell  what  it  is  to  enjoy  a  friend,  without 
partaking  his  essence,  whose  communications  ase  so  incompa- 
rably more  remote,  mediate,  resistible  ;  it  is  less  ditlJcult  to 
conceive,  how  God  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  comnmnications. 

Secondly.  It  may  be  again  said;  "  But  if  God  be  thus  to  be 
delighted  in,  how  can  dellgliting  in  hiuj  be  upon  such  terms 
our  duty?  for  is  it  our  duty  that  he  communicate  himself  in 
this  v/;iy  tons?"  Let  any  that  object  thus,  only  s>tudy  the  mean- 
ing of  those  precepts  ;  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God. 
Continue  in  his  goodness.  Be  ye  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Walk 
in  the  Spirit.  And  if  they  can  think  them  to  isignify  anything 
they  will  not  be  to  seek  for  an  answer.  But  to  this  more  here- 
after ;  when  from  the  delightful  object,  we  come  to  treat  of  ac-. 
tual  delighting  in  it. 

Thirdly.  But  some  may  say,  "It  were  indeed  to  be  acknjDW- 
ledged,  that  such  a  temper  of  spirit  once  communicated,  were 
indeed  very  delightful  j    but  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  And  to 
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Btate  the  matter  of  delight  so  much  in  what  is  to  be  sought  in 
ourselves,  is  to  reduce  the  whole  business  of  delighting  in  God, 
to  an  impossibility,  or  to  nothing :  so  little  appearing  of  this 
temper,  and  so  much  of  the  contrary,  as  gives  much  cause  of 
doubt,  whether  there  be  any  thing  to  be  rejoiced  in  or  no.  And 
what  then  ?  Are  we  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  this  duty  till  we 
have  gotten  the  difficult  case  resolved  !  (which  may  be  all  our 
time).  Is  there  a  real  thorougli  work  of  God  upon  my  soul  or 
no  r  Far  how  can  I  rejoice  in  that  whereof  I  have  yet  a  doubt, 
whether  it  be  what  it  seems  or  no?"  I  ansv.er, 

1.  It  is  plain,  they  that  really  have  nothing  of  this  communi- 
cation from  God,  cannot  take  delight  in  it  (otherwise  than  as 
hoped  for).   But, 

i?.  Would  we  therefore  liave  such  to  please  themselves  and 
be  satisfied  without  it ;  and  delight  in  their  distance  and  es- 
trangement from  God  ;  and  while  there  is  no  intercourse  be- 
tween him  and  them  ?  And  shall  this  be  called  too  delighting 
in  God  ?  Surely  somewhat  else  than  delight  belongs  to  their 
states. 

3.  But  for  such  as  really  have  it,  that  which  hath  been  de- 
signed to  be  evinced,  is,  that  it  is  delectable  in  itself;  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  without  any  taste  or  relish  of  pleasure 
therein  :  while  yet  some  doubt  touching  the  sincerity  and  truth 
thereof  doth  yet  remain  ;  though  such  doubt  (but  more  their' 
imperfect  reception  of  this  communication,  and  neglect  to  look 
after  further  degrees  of  it)  cannot  but  render  their  delight  com- 
paratively little.  Nor  hath  it  been  designed  to  speak  hitherto 
of  what  delight  the  regenerate  in  this  way  actually  have,  but 
what  they  may  have ;  and  what  matter  of  delight  God's  heart- 
rectifying  communication  doth  in  the  nature  of  it  contain  ; 
that  is,  supposing  it  were  imparted  and  received,  so  as  actually 
to  have  formed  the  soul  according  to  the  gospel-revelation. 
And  if  it  were  so  in  a  more  eminent  measure  and  degree, 
it  were  then  in  itself  so  delectable,  as  Avithout  tlie  assurance  of 
our  future  safe  and  happy  state  (though  that,  in  that  case,  is 
not  likely  to  be  in  a  comfortable  degree  wanting),  that  is,  not 
by  it  only,  but  by  itself,  without  the  present  constant  necessary 
concurrence  thereof,  to  afford  unspeakable  pleasure  to  that  soul 
in  which  it  hath  place.  So  that  the  getting  Df  assurance  is  not 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  a  person's  delighting  in 
God ;  of  wl.icli  more  hereafter  is  intended  to  be  said  in  the  di- 
rective part. 

IV^  But  though  that  be  not  the  only  thing,  yet  it  is  a  very 
great  thing  ;  and  being  superadded,  makes  a  great  addition  to 
the  matter  of  delight :  therefore  we  further  say,  this  divine 
communication  is  delectable  as  it  includes  in  it:, 
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Thinllij.  Tiie  manifestation  of  God's  love  to  the  soul  In  par- 
ticular :   but  it  may  be  necessary  liere, 

1.  To  inquire  what  it  is  not.  We.  do  not  hereby  intend  an  enthu- 
siastic assurance ;  or  such  a  testification  of  the  love  of  God  to  the 
soul,  as  excludes  any  reference  to  his  external  revelation  a«d  ex- 
ercise of  our  owu  enlightened  reason  and  juJcrment  thereupon:  or 
wherein  these  are  of  no  use,  nor  liave  subservience  thereto.  But 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  diviue  communication,  his  external 
revelation  bath  tlie  place  of  an  instrument  wherebv  ho  effects  the 
work  inwaVdly  done  upon  the  mind  and  lieart,  and  of  a  rule  or 
measure  whereby  we  are  to  judge  of  it ;  so  we  are  to  account  it 
is,  as  to  this  part  of  it  also  ;  tliat  is,  he  inwardly  testifies  and 
manifests  the  same  thing  which  is  virtuallv  contaii>ed  in  his 
gospel-revelation,  considered  in  that  reference  and  aspect 
which  it  hath  on  the  present  state  of  the  soul.  For  that  out- 
ward revelation  must  needs  be  understood  to  sIgQin'  diverely  lo 
particular  persons,  as  their  state  may  be  diverse;  as  when  it'sars 
the  things  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  Ijeard,  nor  liave  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man,  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him  (I .  C-or.  2.  9)  To  a  person  tliat  doth  indeed  truly  love 
God,  it  virtually  says,  "  All  these  things  are  prepared  for  thee/' 
To  one  that  doth  not  love  God,  it  can  only  be  understood  to  sav, 
"  All  these  things  may  l>e  thine,  that  is,  if  thou  shalt  love  him  ; 
if  ihou  do  not,  thou  hast  no  pait  in  them;''  But  in  as  much  as 
a  conditional  promise  when  the  coiKiition  is  performed,  is  equi- 
valent to  an  absolute  ;  these  words  do  as  trulv  import  this  sense 
to  one  that  loves  God,  these  tilings  are  thine,  as  if  they  were 
directed  to  it  in  particular  :  as  truly,  I  sav,  suppo-ing  the  per- 
son do  truly  love  God,  but  not  so  clearly  or  with  that  evidence- 
For  this  truth,  (supposing  it  a  tnath)  I'do  sincerely  love  God, 
is  not  so  evident  as  this,  that  such  preparation  is  made  for  them 
that  do:  fortius  is  expressly  contained  in  the  word  of  God  ; 
tiie  other  is  not  so,  but  to  be  collected  only  by  self-inspection. 
and  obsenation  of  the  bent  and  tenour  of  mv  spirit  and  wav 
God-ward;  yet  however,  the  evidence  of  truth  admits  of  decrree? 
tmth  itself  doth  not.  All  things  that  are  true,  are  equallvtrue. 
And  therefore,  when  it  is  said,  so  great  things  are  prepared  for 
them  that  love  God  ;  it  is  as  truly  said,  they  aie  prepared  for 
this  man  who  loves  God,  as  tliis  or  that  particular  lover  of  God 
is  contained  m  the  general  notion  of  a  lover  of  him.  And 
then,  as  that  public  declaration  says  not  to  any,  these  things 
are  prepared  for  you,  whether  you  love  God  or  lio,  or  otherwise 
than  as  they  come  under  that  common  notion  of  lovers  of  God- 
this  inward  manifestation  is  also  so  acconimodate  to  that  as 
that  it  says  not  another  thing,  but  the  same ;  that  is,  nothing 
that  coatradicts  (and  indeed  no  more  than  is  virtually  contained 
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in)  the  other  ;  or  it  applies  what  is  generally  said  of  the  lovers 
of  God  to  this  particular  lover  of  him  as  sucli ;  that  is,  enabling 
him  to  discern  himself  a  lover  of  him,  impresses  this  tmth 
powerfully  upon  the  heart,  these  great  preparations  belong  to 
thee,  as  thou  art  such  a  one. 

We  speak  not  here  of  what  God  can  do,  but  what  he  doth. 
Who  can  doubt  but  as  God  can,  if  he  please,  imprint  on  the 
mind  the  whole  system  of  necessary  truth,  and  on  the  heart  the 
entire  frame  of  holiness,  without  the  help  of  an  external  reve- 
lation ;  so  he  can  imprint  this  particular  persuasion  also  with- 
out any  outward  means  ?  Nor  do  we  speak  of  what  he  more 
rarely  doth,  but  of  what  he  doth  ordinarily ;  or  what  his  more 
ttsual  course  and  way  of  proceedure  is,  in  dealing  with  the  spi- 
rits of  men.  'J'he  supreme  power  binds  not  its  own  hands* 
We  may  be  sure,  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  never  is  op- 
posite to  the  outward  testimony  of  his  gospel  (which  is  the  Spi- 
rit's testimony  also) ;  and  tlierefore  it  never  says  to  an  unholy 
man,  an  enemy  to  God,  thou  art  in  a  reconciled  and  pardoned 
state.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  he  never  speaks  or  suggests  things 
to  the  spirits  of  men  but  by  the  external  testimony  so  as  to  make 
use  of  that  as  the  means  of  informing  them  with  what  he  hath 
to  impart;  nay,  we  know  he  sometimes  hath  imparted  things 
(as  to  prophets  and  the  sacred  pen-men)  without  any  external 
means,  and  (no  doubt)  excited  suitable  affections  in  them,  to 
the  import  of  the  things  imparted  and  made  known.  Nor  do  I 
believe  it  can  ever  be  proved,  that  he  never  doth  immediately 
testify  his  own  special  love  to  holy  souls  without  the  interven- 
tion of  some  part  of  his  external  word,  made  use  of  as  a  present 
instrument  to  that  purpose,  or  that  he  always  doth  it,  in  the  way 
of  methodical  reasoning  therefrom. 

Nor  do  1  think  that  the  experience  of  christians  can  signify 
much  to  the  deciding  of  the  matter.  For  besides  tliat  this,  or 
that,  or  a  third  person's  experience  cannot  conclude  any  thing 
against  a  fourth's;  and  the  way  of  arguing  were  very  infirm, 
what  one  or  tuo  or  a  thousand,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  seri- 
ous christians  (even  such  as  have  attained  to  some  satisfying 
evidence  of  their  ovvn  good  estate)  have  not  found,  that  no- 
where is  to  be  found:  besides  that  1  say,  it  is  likely  that  few  can 
distinctly  tell  how  it  hatli  been  with  them  in  this  matter  j  that 
is,  what  way  or  method  hath  been  taken  with  them  in  beget- 
ting a  presei\t  persuasion  at  this  or  that  time  of  God's  peculiar 
love  to  them.  His  dealings  with  persons  (even  the  same  per- 
sons at  divers  times)  may  be  so  various  ;  his  illapses  and  com- 
ing in  uj)on  them  at  some  times  may  have  been  so  sudden  and 
surprising;  the  motions  of  thoughts  are  so  quick;  the  observa- 
tion or  anhnadversion  persons  usually  have  of  what  is  trans- 
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acted  in  their  own  spirits  is  so  indistinct;  and  they  may  be  so 
much  taken  up  with  the  tiling  itself,  as  less  to  mind  the  way 
and  order  of  doing'  it,  that  we  may  suppose  little  is  to  be  ga- 
thered thence  towards  the  settlinji:  of  a  stated  rule  in  this  case. 
Nor  is  the  matter  of  such  moment,  that  we  need  cither  be  cu- 
rious in  inquiring  or  positive  in  determining  al)ont  it ;  tliat 
principle  being  once  supposed  and  firmly  stuck  to; — that  lie 
never  says  any  thing  in  this  matter  liy  his  Spirit  to  the  liearts  of 
men,  repugnant  to  what  the  same  Spirit  hatii  said  in  his  word  ; 
or,  that  he  doth  not  say  a  new  or  a  diverse  tiling  from  what  he 
hath  said  there  for  their  assurance  :  that  is,  that  he  never  testi- 
fies to  any  person  by  liis  Spirit  that  he  is  accepted  and  beloved 
of  him,who  may  at  the  same  time  be  concluded  by  his  publickly- 
cxtant  constitutions  in  his  word  to  be  in  a  state  of  non-accep- 
tance and  disfavour;  or  concerning  whom  tlie  same  thing 
(namely,  his  acceptance)  might  not  be  concluded  by  his  word, 
if  it  were  duly  applied  to  his  case.  Hereby  the  most  momen- 
tous danger  in  this  matter  is  avoided  ;  for  if  that  principle  be 
forelaid,  enough  is  done  to  preclude  the  vain  boasts  of  such  as 
may  be  apt  to  pretend  highly  to  great  manifestations  of  divine 
love,  while  they  carry  with  them  manifest  proofs  of  an  unsanc- 
tified  heart,  and  are  under  the  power  of  unmortified,  reigning 
sin.  That  principle  admitted,  will  convince  tliat  their  boasted 
manifestations,  do  only  manifest  their  own  ignorance,  pride 
and  vanity  ;  or  proceed  only  from  their  heated  imagination,  or 
(the  worse  cause)  satanical  illusion,  designed  to  lull  them  asleep 
in  sin,  and  the  more  easily  to  lead  them  blind-fold  to  perdition. 
And  this  is  tlie  main  concernment  about  wliich  we  need  to  be 
solicitous  in  this  matter :  which  being  provided  for;  as  it  is 
diffic-ult,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  de'tcrmine,  whether  the  Spirit 
do  always  not  only  testify  according  to  the  external  reve!atio}i, 
but  by  it  also  5  and  so  only  as  to  concur  in  the  usual  way  of  rea- 
soning from  it. 

No  doubt  but  the  same  truth  may  be  assented  to  upon  divers 
grounds  ;  sometimes  upon  rational  evidence  ;  sometimes  upon 
testimony  :  and  some  truths  may  be  seen  by  immediate  mental 
intuition  (as  being  self  evident)  which  also  may  be  capable  of 
demonstration.  And  though  this  truth  of  God's  pailicular  love 
to  such  a  man,  be  none  of  those  that  have  self-evidence :  yet 
God's  Spirit,  as  it  may  by  assisting  the  discursive  faculty,  help 
us  to  discern  the  connexions  of  some  things  which  otherwise  we 
should  not  perceive;  so  it  may  by  assigting  the  intuitive,  make 
things  evident  to  us  that  of  themselves  are  not.  Nor  yet,  alsoj 
that  it  actually  doth  so,  can  any  I  believe  certainly  tell ;  for  ad- 
mit that  at  some  times  some  have  very  transporting  apprehen- 
sions of  the  love  of  God  towards  themselves^  suggested  to  their 
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hearts  by  the  holy  Spirit  ;  they  having  this  habitiial  knowledge 
before  that  love  to  him  (for  instance)  or  faith  in  him,  or  tbe 
like,  are  descriptive  characteis  of  the  persons  whom  he  acceptj 
and  delightfully  loves;  how  suddenly  may  the  divine  light  ir^ 
radiate,  or  ihine  upon  those  pr  -^c  iceived  notions  (which  wer^ 
begotten  in  them  by  the  interveniency  of  the  external  revela* 
tion  before)  and  excite  those  before  imjdanted  principles  of 
faith,  love,  &c.  so  as  to  give  ihein  tlie  lively  sense  of  them  now 
stirring  and  acting  in  their  hearts?  and  thence  also  enable  them 
unwaveringly  to  conclude  (and  with  an  unexpressible  joy  and 
pleasure)  their  own  interest  in  his  special  love,  in  this  way 
shjdJhi^itabroid  in  their  heartsby  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  them? 
(R)n.  5.  5.)  This  may  be  so  suddenly  done  that  they  may 
apprehend  the  testimony  to  be  innnediate  when  indeed  it  is 
rot.  Nor  are  they  able  to  prove  from  Scripture  the  immedi* 
ateness  of  it ;  for  as  to  what  it  doth  to  them  in  particular. 
Scripture  says  nothing,  they  not  being  so  much  as  mentioned 
there :  what  it  doth  or  haih  done  to  this  or  that  person  there 
mentioned  signifies  nothing  to  their  case ;  if  any  thing  were 
said  that  must  have  that  import  (which  will  be  hard  to  evince) 
and  that  it  is  any  where  in  Scripture  signified  to  be  its  usnal 
way,  in  common,  towards  them  on  whose  liearts  it  impresses 
this  persuasion,  to  do  it  immediately  ;  is  much  less  to  be  evin- 
ced. For  what  scripture  saith  so  ?  and  thrit  famous  text  that 
speaks  so  directly  to  this  matter  :  tlie  Spirit  of  God  beareth  wit- 
ness with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  seemeth 
rather  to  imply  the  contrary  :  in  as  much  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  there  expre^s]y  said  to  co-witness  with  our  spirit  (as  the  word 
there  used  signifies)  by  which  it  should  seem  to  take  the  same 
course  in  testifying  which  our  spirit  or  conscience  doth,  that  is^ 
of  considering  the  general  characters  of  his  children  laid  down 
in  his  word,  reflecting  upon  the  same  in  ourselves,  and  there- 
upon concluding  we  are  I'is  children  :  which  if  it  were  sup- 
posed the  only  thing  the  Spirit  of  God  ordinarily  doth  in  this 
matter,  we  may 

2.  With  much   confidence  make  the  following  remarks. 

(I  )  That  it  doth  herein  no  small  thing;  for  is  it  a  small 
thing  to  be  ascertained  of  God's  fatherly  love  to  U3  as  his  owii 
children  ? 

(2^.)  That  it  doth  not  a  less  thing  than  if  it  testified  the  same 
matter  in  a  way  altogether  immediate.  For  wherein  is  it  less? 
Is  the  matter  le^s  important  ?  that  cannot  be  said ;  for  the  thing 
we  are  assured  of  is  the  same  howsoever  we  be  certified  thereof. 
Is  it  less  evident  ?  that  can  with  as dittle  pretence  be  said;  for 
doth  any  one  account  a  thing  not  evident  in  itself,  and  that 
needs  to  be  proved  to  him  some  way  or  other,  the  less  evident 
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for  being  |>i'ovecl  to  liim  In  a  discursive  way  ?  What  pretence 
can  any  one^hav^  to  say  or  think  so  ?  Is  it  that  reasoning  is 
more  liable  to  error  and  mistake  ?  but  I  hope  the  reasoning  of 
God^s  Spirit  is  not  so,  when  it  enables  us  to  apprehend  the  ge- 
neral truth  we  should  reason  from  ;  to  assume  to  it ;  to  collect 
and  conclude  from  it,  guiding  us  by  its  own  light :  in  each  of 
tliese  surely  we  have  as  much  reason  to  rely  upon  the  certainty 
ind  infallibility  of  the  Spirit's  reasonings  as  of  its  most  as- 
sertory dictates ;  otherwise,  we  would  (most  unreasona- 
bly) think  the  authority  of  those  conclusions  laid  down  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  other  parts  of  scripture,  invalidated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost's  vouchsafing  to  reason  them  out  to  us,  as 
we  know  it  most  nervously  and  strongly  doth  :  or,  is  it  less  con- 
solatory }  that  cannot  be,  for  that  depends  on  the  two  former, 
the  importance  and  evidence  of  the  tiling  declared :  the  for- 
mer whereof  is  the  same;  the  latter  not  less. 

(3.)  Yea  and  supposing  that  the  Holy  Ghost  do  manifestly 
concur  with  our  spirits  in  the  several  steps  of  that  discursive 
way,  so  that  we  can  observe  it  to  do  so  (and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  it  may  do  so  as  observably  to  us,  by  affording  a  more  than 
ordinary  light  to  assist  and  guide  us  in  each  part  of  that  pro- 
ceedure,  as  if  it  did  only  s-uggest  a  sudden  dictate  to  us  and  no 
more)  we  may  upon  that  supposition  add,  that  it  doth  hereby 
more  advantageously  propose  the  same  thing  to  us,  than  if  it  only 
did  it  the  other  way  It  doth  it  in  no  way  more  suitable  to  our 
natures,  which  is  not  nothing,  and  it  doth  it  in  a  way  less  liable 
to  after-suspicion  and  doubt ;  for  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  always 
dictating  the  same  thing.  And  when  it  ceases  to  do  so,  how- 
soever consolatory  and  satisfying  the  dictate  was  at  that  Instant 
when  it  was  given,  the  matter  is  liable  to  question  afterwards, 
upon  what  grounds  Was  such  a  thing  said  ?  and  though  it  can- 
not be  distrusted,  that  what  the  Holy  Spirit  iestifieth  is  true; 
yet  I  may  doubt  whether  it  was  indeed  the  Holy  Spirit  that  tes- 
tified It  or  no.  Whereas  if  it  proceeded  with  me  upon  grounds, 
t/wT/  remain,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  which  was 
argued  out  to  me,  upon  grounds  which  I  still  find  in  me,  was 
either  from  an  ill  suggestor,  or  with  an  ill  design ;  whereas 
there  may  be  some  plausible  pretence  of  doubt  in  the  matter,, 
if  there  was  only  a  transient  dictate  given  in  to  me,  without 
any  reference  or  appeal  to  that  rule  by  which  God  hath  not 
only  directed  me  to  try  myself,  but  also  to  try  spirits  whether' 
they  be  of  him  or  no.  Nor  is  there  any  imaginable  necessity 
of  assigning  quite  another  method  to  the  Spirit's  work  as  it  is  a 
Spirit  of  adoption,  from  that  which  it  holds  as  it  is  a  spirit  of 
bondage  ;  for,  as  to  this  latter,  when  it  convinces  a  person  and 
bind^  down  the  condemning  sentence  upon  hkn;  this  surely  is  the 
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course  It  follows,  to  let  a  person  see  (for  instance)  they  that 
live  after  the  flesh  shall  die  ;  but  thou  livest  after  the  flesh, 
therefore  thou  shalt  die ;  or,  all  that  believe  not,  the  wrath  of 
(Jod  abides  on  them ;  but  thou  bellevest  not  (as  it  is  we  know 
the  Spirit's  work,  to  convince  of  not  believing)  therefore 
the  wrath  of  God  abides  on  thee.  And  what  need  is  there  of 
apprehending  i(s  method  to  be  quite  another  in  its  comforting- 
work  :  Nor  is  it  surely  a  matter  of  less  difficulty  to  persuade 
some  that  they  are  unbelievers,  and  make  them  apprehend  and 
feel  the  terror  suitable  to  their  states ;  than  others,  that  they 
are  believers,  and  rruikc  them  apprehend  the  comfort  which  is 
proper  to  theirs.  Yea,  and  is  not  its  course  the  same  in  its 
whole  sanctifying-work,  to  bring  home  the  particular  truth, 
whose  impression  it  would  leave  on  the  soul,  with  application 
tlioroof  to  it  in  particular  ;  which  (as  generally  propounded  in 
Scripture)  men  are  so  apt  to  wave  and  neglect ;  for  what  is 
every  one's  concern,  is  commonly  thought  no  one's  :  and  what 
need  that  its  method  here  should  be  wholly  diverse  ?  But  in 
whichsoever  of  these  ways  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  manifest  his 
love,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that 

3.  There  is  such  a  thing  in  itself  very  necessary,  and  to  be 
attained  and  sought  after,  as  a  communicable  privilege  and  fa- 
vour to  holy  sonls,  this  is  evident  enough  from  multitudes  of 
Scriptures.  Those  that  have  been  occasionally  mentioned  in 
speaking  (what  was  thought  fit  to  be  said)  of  the  way  of  his  do- 
ing it,  need  not  to  l)e  repeated,  unto  wliich  we  may  add,  what 
we  find  is  added  to  those  above-recited  words,  eye  hath  not 
seen,  &c.  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him,  namely,  but  God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  his 
Spirit.  (1.  Cor.  2.  9.  10.)  And  that  Spirit  not  only  gives 
those  lovers  of  God  above-mentioned,  a  clearer  view  of  the 
things  prepared  for  them,  so  as  that  the  nature  of  them  might  be 
the  more  distinctly  understood,  (as  is  argued  in  the  latter  part 
of  this,  and  in  the  following  verse ;)  but  also  of  their  own  pro- 
priety and  interest  in  them ;  now  we  have  received  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  that  is  from  God,  that  we  may 
know  the  things  that  arc  freely  given  us  of  God.  (ver.  12.) 
Whence  therefore  they  are  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  not  as  pleas- 
ing objects  in  tliemselves  only,  but  as  gifts,  the  evidences  and 
issues  of  divine  love  ;  their  own  proper  portion,  by  the  bequest 
uf  that  love  to  whom  they  are  shewn.  Nor  is  this  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  only,  as  inditing  the  Scriptures,  but  jt  is  such  a  work 
as  helps  to  the  spiritiral  discerning  of  these  things ;  such  as 
whereto  the  natural  man  is  not  competent,  who  yet  is  capable 
of  reading  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  other  men.  And  what  will 
we  make  of  those  words  of  our  saviour,  when  having  told  his 
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disciples,  he  would  pray  the  Father,  and  he  should  give  then) 
another  Comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  he  mi^htahidc 
Wth  them  for  ever :  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  ^c.  he 
adds,  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  j'ou ;  that 
is,  (as  is  plain)  by  that  Spirit.  And  then  shortly  after  subjoins, 
he  tliat  hath  nty  commandments  and  kecpetli  tlicm,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  mc,  and  he  that  loveth  me  s]i;>ll  be  loved  of  my 
Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 
(Joh.  14.  16.-21.)  Here  is  an  express  promise  of  this  love 
manifestation,  whereof  we  speak,  by  the  Spirit,  (the  Comforter 
mentioned  above ;)  not  to  those  particular  persons  only,  unto 
whom  he  was  then  directing  his  speech,  or  to  those  only  of  tliat 
time  and  age,  but  to  them  indefinitely  that  should  love  Christ, 
and  keep  his  commandments.  Which  is  again  repeated  in 
other  words  of  the  same  import;  after  Judass  (not  Iscariot) 
wondering  expostulation  touching  that,  peculiarly  of  this  loving 
manifestation;  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  if  any  man 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him. 
(ver.  23.)  So  that  such  a  manifestation  as  is  most  aptly  ex- 
pressive of  love,  such  converse  and  cohabitation  as  imports  most 
of  kindness  and  endearedness,  they  have  encouragement  to  ex- 
pect that  do  love  Christ  and  keep  his  words ;  the  same  thing 
no  doubt  with  that  shedding  abroad  of  the  love  of  God 
in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  them,  mentioned 
before.  And  whereas  v/e  have  so  plain  and  repeated  mention 
of  the  seal,  the  earnest,  the  first-fruits  of  ihe  Spirit,  what  can 
these  expressions  be  understood  to  import  (iind  tlicy  do  not  sig- 
nify nothing)  other  than  confirmation  of  tiie  love  of  God, 
or  assuring  and  satisfying  evidences  and  pledges  tlitreof. 

And  that  there  should  be  such  an  inward  manifestation  of 
divine  love  superadded  to  the  public  and  external  declaration 
of  it  (which  is  only  made  indefinitely  to  persons  so  and  so  cha- 
racterised) the  exigency  of  tlie  case  did  require  ;  that  is,wher€- 
in  it  was  necessary  his  love  should  be  distinctly  understood  and 
apprehended,  it  was  so  far  necessary  this  course  shovdd  be  taken 
to  make  it  be  so.  A  mere  external  revelation  was  not  sufficient 
to  that  end ;  our  own  unassisted  reasonings  therefrom  were  not 
sufficient.  As  other  truths  have  not  their  due  and  proper  im- 
pression, merely  by  our  rational  reception  be  they  never  so 
plain  without  that  holy,  sanctifying  influence  before  insisted  on; 
so  this  truth  also  of  God's  love  to  this  person  in  particular,  liath 
not  its  force  and  weight,  its  efficacy  and  fruit,  ansvverable  to  the 
design  of  its  discovery,  unless  it  be  applied  and  urged  home  on  the 
soul  by  a  communicated  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  this  purpose: 
many  times  not  so  far  as  to  overcome  and  silence  tormfutipg 
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doubts^  fears  ami  anguish  of  spirit  in  reference  liereto,  and  wh^re 
that  is  done,  not  sufficient  to  wojfc  off  deaiJness,  ekowziness, 
indisposition  to  the  doing;  of  God  cht'dful  service,  not  suffici- 
ent to  excite  and  stir  up,  love,  ervatitudV,  admiration  and  praise. 
How  many  (who  have  learned  not  to  make  light  of  the  love  of 
God,  as  the  most  do)  who  reckon  in  his  favour  is  life,  to  whom 
it  is  not  an  indiHcrent  thing;  whether  they  be  accepted  or  no; 
•who  cannot  be  overly  in  their  inquiry,  nor  trifle  with  matters  of 
everlasting  consequence  who  are  not  enough  athersts  and  scep- 
tics to  permit  all  to  a  mad  hazard,  nor  easy  to  be  satisfied,  walfe 
mournfully  from  day  to  day  with  sunk,  dejected  spirits,  full  of 
anxiety,  even  unto  agonies  under  the  clear  external  disco- 
very of  God's  love,  to  persons  of  that  character,  whereof  they 
they  really  are  ?  such  as  o!).s€rve  them  judge  their  case  plain, 
and  every  one  tlunks  well  of  tliem,  bat  themselves;  yea  their 
mouths  are  sometimes  stopped  by  such  as  discoun>-e  the  matter 
with  them,  but  their  hearts  are  not  quieted  :  or,  if  they  some- 
time are,  in  a  degree  yet  the  saraedoubts  and  fcai-s  return  witir 
the  former  importunity,  the  same  work  is  still  to  be  done,  and' 
it  is  but  rolling  the  returning  stone  :  and  all  human  endeavours 
to  apply  and  bring  home  the  comforts  proper  and  suitable  ta 
their  case  prove  fruitless  and  inelfectualj  nothing  can  be  fas- 
tened upon  them ;  they  refuse  to  be  comfor^^ed,  while  God 
himself  doth  not  create  (that  which  is  tlie  fruit  of  his  own  lips),- 
pvace,  peace  ;  while,  as  yet,  they  are  not  filled  with  joy  and 
peace  in  believing,  and  made  to  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Rom.  15.  13.)  It  is  plain  there 
needs  a  morc  learned  tongue  than  any  liuir.an  one,  to  speak  a 
word  in  season  to  such  weary  ones.  (Isa.  50.  4.)  How  many, 
again,  have  spirits  overcome  with  deadness  and  sloth  under  a 
settled  (perjiaps  not  altogether  mistaken  but  mere  notional)  ap- 
prehension of  the  same  love!  theyi-.ave  only  that  assurance  which 
arises  it  may  be  not  from  a  false  but  the  single  testimony  of 
their  own  spirits ;  at  least  unaccompanied  with  other  than  the- 
ordinary  help  of  the  Spirit,  not  very  distinguishable  from  the 
workings  of  their  ov.'n ;  liave  reasoned  themselves  (perhaps  re- 
gularly, by  observing  the  rule  and  the  habhual  bent  of  their 
own  spirits)  into  an  opinion  of  their  own  good  estate,  so  that 
they  are  not  vexed  with  doubts  aod  fears  as  some  others  are. 
But  they  do  not  discover  to  othci35?^-Kor  can  discern  in  them- 
selves any  degree  of  life  and  vigour  of  heavenliness  and  spi- 
rituality, of  love  to  God  or  zeal  for  him,  proportionable  to  their 
high  expectations  from  him,  or  the  great  import  of  this  thing' 
to  be  beloved  of  God  :  there  is  no  dhcernible  growlh  or  spi* 
ritual  improvement  to  be  found  with  them;  how  remote  iy 
tjjeir  temper  from  that  of  the  primitive  christians !  It  is  appa- 
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1-ent  what  is  yet  'v\-antinf}:,  they  ai'c  not  e^Ufied  (as  tliose  ^\*ere) 
walk'iig  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  tiie  coiiitort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  {Acts  y.  d\.)  VViierefure  the  matter  is  plain,  there  is 
such  a  tinn>j!:,  a*  an  eifectual  over-powerini:^  communication  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  manifesting  of  the  love  of  God,  of!j:reat 
necessity  and  isnportance  to  christians;  that  may  he  had  and 
ought  to  be  dilii^ently  soiitdit  after. 

4.  xAnd  if  it  be  a^brded :  liow  infinitely  delectahle  ts  that  ma- 
nifestation I  the  thiag  itself  cairies  its  own  reason  and  evidence 
with  it. 

(I.)  If  we  consider  the  matter  represented  to  us  thereby; 
the  love  of  a  (/;xi!  Howtraiisportina;  would  the  thouglit  of  it  be 
to  an  culightened,  apprehensive  mind  !  No  one  \vl<ose  nature 
is  not  over-run  with  barbarism  vvoiild  entertain  tiie  discovery  of 
the  harmless,  innocent  love  (thout^h  it  were  not  pTO(ital)le  to  us) 
even  of  a  creature  like  ourselves  otherwise  tlian  wiih  complaceu-^ 
cy;  yea,  tliough  it  were  a  much  inferior  (even  a  brute)  creature. 
Men  are  pleased  to  behold  love  expressing  itself  towards  them 
in  a  ciiild,  in  a  poor  neighbour,  in  an  impotent  servant;  yea, 
in  tiielr  horse  or  their  dog.  The  greatest  prince  observes  with 
delight  the  aifection  of  the  meanest  peasants  among  his  sub- 
jects: much  more  v>ould  they  please  themselves  if  they  have 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  any  remarkable  expression  of  his  fa- 
vourable respect  to  them  !  But  how  unspeakably  more,  if  he 
vouchsafe  to  exjn-ess  it  by  gi'acious  intimacies,  and  !iy  conde- 
scending familiarities  ?  How  doth  that  person  hug  and  bless 
himself?  How  doth  his  spirit  triumph,  and  his  imaginatioa 
luxuriate  in  deligiitful  thoughts  and  expectations,  who  is  in  his 
own  heart  assured  he  hath  the  favour  of  his  prince  ?  yea,  with 
what  complacency  are  inward  friends  wont  to  receive  the  mu- 
tual expressions  of  each  other's  love  !  And  can  it  be  thought 
the  love  of  the  great  and  blessed  God  should  signify  less?  How 
great  things  are  comprehended  in  this,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  hath  a  kindness  towards  me  and  bears  me  good  will  ? 
Hv)W  grateful  is  the  relish  of  this  apprehension,  both  in  respect 
of  what  k,  in  itself,  imports,  and  wliat  it  is  the  root  and  cause 
ot? 

True  Ingenuitv  values  love  for  itself.  If  such  a  one  will  think 
of  me,  if  1  shall  have  a  place  in  his  remembrance,  if  he  wili 
count  me  among  his  friends;  this  we  are  apt  to  be  pleased  with. 
And  tokens  are  sent  and  interchanged  among  friends,  not  only 
to  express  love,  but  to  preserve  and  cherish  it,  and  keep  up  a 
mutual  remembrance  among  them.  And  as  there  is  a  great 
pleasure  conceived,  in  receiving  such  expressions  or  pledges  of 
iove  from  a  friend,  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  thing  sent, 
as  of  what  it  signifies,  arid  is  the  token  <jf  his  lovcj  lus  kioa  re- 
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membrance ;  so  is  there  no  less  pleasure  in  giving  and  sending, 
tlian  in  receiving :  because  that  hereby,  as  we  gratify  our  own 
love,  by  giving  it  a  kind  of  vent  this  way;  so  we  foresee  how 
we  siiall  thereby  excite  theirs;  which  therefore,  we  put  a  value 
upon,  even  abstracting  from  any  advantage  we  expect  therefrom- 
And  this  hath  a  manifest  reason  in  our  very  natures ;  be- 
cause we  reckon  there  is  an  honour  put  upon  us,  and  somewhat 
is  attributed  to  us,  when  we  arc  well  thought  of,  and  a  kind- 
ness is  placed  upon  us;  especially  by  such  as  have  themselves 
any  reputation  for  wisdom  and  judgment.  How  dignifying  is 
the  love  of  God !  How  honoinable  a  thing  to  be  his  favourite ! 
I'he  apostle  seems  to  put  a  mighty  stress  on  thi*,  when  he  ut- 
ters those  so  emphatical  words,  wherefore  we  labour  (so  defec- 
tively we  read  It,  we  covet,  or  are  ambitious  of  it  as  our  honour, 
as  that  word  signifies)  that  whetlier  present  or  absent  we  may 
be  accepted  of  him;  (2  Cor.  5,  9)  as  though  he  had  said, 
neither  life  or  death,  neither  being  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  sig- 
nify any  thing  to  me,  or  they  are  indifferent  things  in  compari- 
son of  this  honour,  that  he  may  accept  me,  that  1  may  be  pleas- 
ing to  him  and  gracious  in  his  eyes,  that  I  may  stand  well  in  his 
thoughts,  and  he  bear  a  kind  and  favourable  regard  to  me. 

Yea  and  this  is  a  thing  in  itself  delightful  not  only  as  it  is 
lionourable,  but  as  it  is  strange  and  wonderful.  Tilings  that 
are  in  themselves  grateful,  are  so  much  the  more  so,  for  their- 
being  somewhat  surprising,  and  above  all  our  expectation.  I 
say,  supposing  they  have  an  antecedent  gratefulness  in  them,  for 
otherwise  we  know  there  are  also  very  unwelcome  wonders,  and 
Avhich  are  so  much  the  more  dreadful,  because  they  are  sur- 
prizing and  unexpected,  it  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  being 
out  of  the  rond  quite  of  all  our  tlioughts, — great  things  that  we 
looked  not  i'or.  And  v/ho  would  have  looked  for  such  a  thing 
as  this,  that  the  Lord  of  glory  should  place  his  love  on  such  a 
"worm  as  1  !  Which  is  set  off  with  the  more  advantage,  be- 
cause the  same  light  that  represents  to  a  soul  God's  love,  doth 
also  discover  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  its  own  deformity  and  un- 
Joveliness.  And  tlien  how  taking  and  overcoming  is  tlxe  thought 
'^  I  impure  v.-rcteh!  loallisome  miscreant !  that  lost  apostate 
creature,  that  made  one  with  a  race  and  crew  of  rebels,  was 
confederate  witli  rebellious  n^en  against  him,  yea  in  a  combina- 
tion with  those  revolted  creatures  the  devils,  and  now  taken,  1 
know  not  why,  into  a  state  of  acceptance  and  favour  with  him  1 
and  his  love  is  declared  to  be  towards  me!  And  why  towards  me? 
in  myself  so  vile  !  and  such  love  !  the  love  of  a  holy  glorious 
God,  towards  one  in  whose  very  nature  was  such  a  horror  and 
hell  of  wickedness  !  Why  towards  me  rather  than  otliers,  not 
iiutuiuUy.mor^'  vile  than  I  ?"  Hoav  can  this  be  thought  on  vith- 
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out  crying  out>  O  wonderful !  O  the  deptlis,  breadths,  lengths 
and  heights  of  this  love,  that  so  infinitely  passeth  knowledge ! 
and  here  the  greater  the  wonder,  the  greater  is  also  the 
delight. 

And  now  also  are  the  effects  of  this  love  great  in  the  eyes  of 
the  soul,  according  to  the  apprehended  greatness  of  their  cause. 
If  we  indeed  were  to  form  conceptions  of  these  things  our- 
selves, by  our  own  light  and  conduct,  our  way  were  to  follow 
the  ascending  order,  and  go  up  from  the  effects  till  we  reach 
the  cause.  But  he  can,  if  he  please,  in  the  cause  present  to  us 
the  effects  and  magnify  them  in  our  eyes,  by  giving  us  to  see 
unto  how  great  and  magnificent  a  cause  they  owe  themselves. 
Now  shall  we  know  whence  all  hath  proceeded  that  he  hath 
done  for  us.  Wherefore  again  must  the  transported  soul  ad- 
miringly cry  out,  "  J  now  see  whence  it  was  that  he  gave  his 
Son,  because  he  so  loved  the  world  !  why  he  came  and  bled  and 
died,  who  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
blood  !  What  a  lustre  dotli  that  love  cast  upon  those  sufferings 
and  performances !  I  see  why  he  sent  his  gospel  to  me,  why  so 
convincing  awakening  words  were  often  spoken  in  my  car,  (I 
see  much  in  what  once  I  saw  but  little)  why  he  so  earnestly 
strove  with  me  by  his  Spirit,  why  he  gave  not  over  till  he  had 
overcome  my  heart,  why  he  humbled,  melted,  broke  me,  why 
he  drew  so  stroDgly,  bound  me  so  fast  to  himself,  in  safe  and 
happy  bonds ;  why  he  shone  into  my  mind  with  that  mild  and 
efficacious  light,  transformed  my  whole  soul,  stamped  it  with 
his  holy  image,  and  marked  me  out  for  his  own.  These  are 
now  great  things  when  I  behold  their  glorious  mighty  cause  1  '* 
And  now  also  in  this  same  cause  are  all  the  great  effects  to  be 
seen  which  are  yet  to  be  brought  about  by  it. 

They  are  seen  as  very  great.  His  continued  presence  and 
conduct,  which  he  affords  to  his  own  through  this  world  :  that 
constant  fellowship  which  they  expect  him  to  keep  with  them  ; 
the  guidance  and  support  they  look  for  ;  in  his  love  these  ap- 
pear great  things.  And  now  doth  heaven  sound  no  more  as  an 
empty  name,  it  looks  not  like  a  languid  faint  shadow ;  some- 
what can  be  apprehended  of  it  that  imports  substance,  when  it 
is  understood  to  be  a  state  of  rest  and  blessedness  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  God  of  love  ;  and  intended  as  the  last  product 
and  expression  of  his  love  ! 

They  are  seen  as  most  sure  and  certain.  Such  love,  now 
manifested  and  apprehended,  leaves  no  place  for  doubtful 
thoughts  and  suspicious  misgivings.  There  is  no  fear  that  this 
love  intends  to  impose  upon  us,  or  mock  us  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  imaginary  heaven  ;  or  that  it  will  fail  to  do 
what  can  be  expected  from  it  to   bring  us  to  the  real  one. 

VOL.  II.  .  I. 
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How  pleasant  is  It  now  to  behold  the  great  and  sure  products  of 
this  mighty  love  !  its  admirable  designs  and  projects,  as  they 
appear  in  the  gospel-revelation  (now  illustrated  and  shone 
upon  by  divine  light)  to  lie  ready  formed  in  the  pregnant  womb 
of  this  great  productive  cause.  It  cannot  but  be  an  unspeaka- 
ble pleasure  which  svicli  a  discovery  will  carry  with  it ; 
when  we  thus  behold  the  matter  itself  that  is  discovered  and 
oftered  to  our  view,  unto  which  it  must  be  a  very  considerable 
additional  pleasure  that  will  arise: 

(2.)  From  the  nature  and  kind  of  this  manifestation.  A* 
being 

[1.]  In  the  general  made  by  himself.  It  h  a  too  plain  and 
sad  truth  that  men  have  unhappily  learned  to  diminish  God  to 
themselves,  and  make  every  thing  of  him  seem  little.  But  when 
he  represents  his  love  himself  (as  who  but  God  can  represent 
the  love  of  God  ?  He  only  can  tell  the  story  of  his  own  love) 
that  evil  Is  provided  against.  He  will  manifest  it  so  as  it 
shall  be  understood  ;  and  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  will  make  it  known  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
beloved  of  him.  And  when  lie  gives  that  blessed  salutation  j 
"Hail  thou  that  art  highly  favoured!  O  thou  that  art  greatly  be- 
loved!"" he  will  withal  bespeak  and  procure  a  suitable  entertain- 
ment of  it.     And  hence  parti<'ularly  it  will  be, 

['2.]  Most  incomparably  bright  and  lightsome  in  respect 
of  any  representation  we  have  had  of  the  love  of  God  any 
other  way. 

[3.]  Most  Immediate,  that  is,  (at  least)  so  as  not  to  be  only 
made  by  some  external  testimony,  given  out  many  an  age  ago, 
out  of  which  we  are  left  to  pick  what  we  can,  and  to  construe 
or  misconstrue  it  as  our  own  judgment  serves  us;  but  so,  as 
that  if  he  use  such  an  instrument,  he  animates  it,  puts  a  soul 
into  It,  loaves  It  not  a?  a  dead  spiritless  letter :  and  applies  it 
himself,  to  the  purpose  he  intends  by  it,  and  immediately  him- 
self reaches  and  touches  the  heart  by  it. 

[I.]  Most  facile  and  easily  sliding  in  upon  us;  so  that  we  are 
put  to  no  more  pams,  than  to  behol  i  the  light  which  the  sun  casts 
about  us  and  upon  us.  Whatever  labour  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  use  before,  in  our  searches  and  inquiries  Into  the  state  of  our 
case,  there  is  no  more  now  than  In  moving,  being  carried  ;  or 
in  using  our  own  weak  hand  when  another  that  is  sufficiently 
strong  lifts  and  guides  it  for  us. 

[5.]  Most  efficacious  and  overcoming  :  that  makes  its  own 
way,  scatters  clouds,  drives  away  darkness,  admits  no  disputes, 
makes  doubts  and  misgiving  thoughts  vanish,  pierces  with  a 
quick  and  sudden  energy,  like  lightning,  and  strikes  through 
the  mind  into  the  heart ;  there  sheds  abroad  this  love,  diffiises 
the  sweet  refreshing  savour  of  it;  actuates  spiritual  sense,  makes 
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he  soul  taste  how  gracious  the  Lord  is,  and  relish  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  love,  puts  all  its  powers  into  a  suitable  motion,  and 
excites  answerable  aftection,  so  as  to  make  the  soul  capable  of 
interchanging  love  with  love.  In  all  these  respects,  this  mani- 
festation of  love  cannot  but  be  very  delectable  ;  and  they  who 
have  not  found  it  to  to  be  so,  will  yet  apprehend  that  it  must 
he  so,  if  they  have  found  and  experienced  the  cravings  of  their 
own  hearts  directed  this  way,  and  can  upon  inquiry  find  this 
among  the  things  they  would  fain  have  from  God  ;  O  that  1 
might  be  satisfied  of  his  love  !  that  I  might  know  his  good  will 
towards  me  !  for  to  such  cravings  must  this  delight  at  least  be 
commensurate  (as  was  formerly  said.)  But  to  them  that 
are  indifferent  in  this  matter  and  unconcerned,  to  whom  the 
love  of  God  is  a  fancy  or  a  trifle,  no  real,  or  an  inconsidera- 
ble thing,  all  this  will  be  as  tasteless  as  the  wliite  of  an  egg. 

5.  Concerning  which  yet  (before  we  pass  from  this 
head)  it  is  needful  to  add  some  few  things  by  way  of  cau- 
tion. 

(1.)  That  when  we  say  tliis  is  of  great  necessity,  we  mean 
not  that  it  is  simply  necessary;  we  think  it  not  so  necessary 
that  a  Christian  cannot  be  without  it;  that  is,  as  a  Christian. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  his  well-and  more-comfortable-being, 
and  his  more  lively,  fruitful  walking  and  acting  in  his  Christian 
course. 

(2.)  That  therefore  the  way  of  God's  dealing  herein  is  with 
great  latitude  and  variety;  behaving  reserved  to  himself  by 
the  tenour  of  his  covenant,  a  liberty  to  afford  or  suspend  it,  to 
give  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  as  in  absolute  sovereigntv, 
and  infinite  v.'isdom  he  pleases  and  sees  fit  to  determine. 

(3.)  It  may  not  therefore  with  so  absolute  and  peremptory 
an  expectation  be  souglit  after,  as  tliose  things  may  that  aie 
necessar}'  to  the  holding  of  souls  in  life  ;  bnt  with  much  resig- 
nation, submission,  and  deference  of  the  matter  to  the  divine 
good  pleasure  ;  such  as  shall  neither  import  disesteem  of  it,  nor 
impatience  in  the  want  of  it. 

(4.)  That  it  ought  to  be  less  esteemed  than  the  heart-recti- 
fying-communication,  that  is  impressive  of  God's  image,  and 
whereby  we  are  made  partakers  of  his  holiness.  This  proceeds 
more  entirely  from  pure  love  to  God  for  himself,  that  from  self- 
love  ;  this  tends  more  directly  to  the  pleasing  of  us,  than  to  the 
pleasing  of  God,  This  is  necessar}',  as  was  said,  but  to  our 
well  or  better  being,  that  simply  to  our  very  being  in  Christ; 
this  liath  its  greatest  real  value  from  its  subserviency  to  the 
other.  And  what  hath  its  value  from  its  reference  to  another 
must  be  of  less  value  than  that. 
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(5.)  That  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  God  is  not  othenvise 
to  be  enjoyed  than  in  this  way  of  more  express  testification  of 
his  love  :  as  if  you  could  have  no  enjoyment  of  a  friend,  other- 
wise than  by  his  often  repeating  to  you  ;  I  love  you,  I  love  you, 
indeed  I  love  you. 

(6'.)  That  it  is  a  much  greater  mistake,  to  place  the  sum  of  reli- 
gion here;  and  that  any  should  make  it  the  whole  of  their  busi- 
ness, to  seek  this,  or  to  talk  of  it;  or  should  think  God  doth  no- 
thing for  them  worth  their  acknowledgement,  and  solemn  thanks- 
giving while  he  doth  not  this. 

(7.)  INIost  of  all,  that  any  should  reckon  it  the  first  thing 
they  have  to  do  when  they  begin  to  mind  religion,  to  believe 
God's  particular  love  to  them,  and  that  he  hath  elected  them, 
pardoned  them,  and  M-ill  certainly  save  them.  So  too  many, 
niost  dangerously  impose  upon  themselves;  and  accordingly 
before  any  true  humiliation,  renovation  of  heart,  or  transaction, 
and  stipulation  with  the  Redeemer,  do  set  themselves  thus  to 
believe,  and  it  may  be  thus  seek  help  from  God  more  strongly 
to  believe  it,  when  as  the  devil  is  too  ready  to  help  them  to  this 
faith.  And  when  he  hath  done  it,  they  cry  to  themselves  peace, 
peace,  and  think  all  is  well ;  take  their  liberty,  and  humour 
themselves,  live  as  they  list,  and  say  that  for  so  long  a  time 
they  have  had  assurance  of  their  salvation.  The  father  of  lies 
must  needs  be  the  author,  (or  the  fautor,  or  both)  of  this  faith  : 
for  it  is  a  lie  which  they  believe  ;  that  is,  that  they  are  pardoned 
and  accepted  of  God  is  a  downright  lie,  repugnant  to  his  word 
and  the  tenourofhis  covenant.  And  for  any  thing  else  that 
may  import  their  state  to  be  at  present  safe,  is  to  them  no  cre- 
dible truth. 

(8.)  That  for  the  most  part,  if  christians,  upon  whom  the  re- 
newing work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  former  communication 
hath  in  some  degree  taken  place,  do  yet  want  that  degree  of  this 
also,  which  is  necessary  to  free  them  from  very  afflicting  doubts 
and  fears,  and  enable  them  to  a  cheerful  and  lively  walking 
with  God;  it  is  to  be  reckoned  their  own  fault;  either  that  they 
put  too  much  upon  it  (too  little  minding  his  pu!)lic  declarations 
in  his  word,)  or  do  unduly  seek  it,  or  unseasonably  expect  it ; 
or  that  they  put  too  little  upon  it,  and  expect  or  seek  it  not ; 
or  that  by  their  indulged  carnality,  earthliness,  vanity  of  spirit, 
they  render  tliemselves  uncapable  of  it ;  or  by  their  careless 
and  too  licentious  walking,  or  their  either  resisting  or  neglect- 
ing holy  motions,  tliey  grieve  that  Spirit  that  would  comfort 
them.  For  though  the  restraint,  of  such  more  pleasant  com- 
munications may  proceed,  sometimes,  from  an  unaccountable 
sovereignty,  that  owes  no  reason  to  us  of  its  arbitrary  way  of 
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givinp;  or  wlth-liokling  fa\purs;  yet  withal,  wc  are  to  1<now  and 
consider,  that  there  is  such  a  tlnng  as  paternal  and  domestic 
justice  proper  to  God's  own  faniilvjand  which  as  the  Head  and 
Father  of  it,  he  exerciseth  therein  ;  uhere])y  (though  he  do  not 
exercise  it  alii<e  at  all  times)  it  seems  meet  to  liis  irifinilo  wis- 
dom to  awaken  and  rouse  the  sloth,  or  rebuke  the  folly,  "or 
check  the  vanity,  or  chastise  the  wantonness  of  his  ofivnding 
children  ;  and  that,  even  in  this  way,  by  retiring  himself,  be- 
coming more  reserved,  withdrawing  tlie  more  discernal.lc 
tokens  of  his  presence,  and  leaving  them  to  the  torture  some- 
times of  their  own  conjectures,  what  worse  thing  may  ensue. 
And  herein  he  may  design,  not  only  reformation  to  the  delin- 
quents, but  instruction  to  otiiers,-  and  even  vindication  of  him- 
self. For  however  these  his  dealings  with  men's  s])irits  arc  in 
themselves  (as  they  nmst  needs  l)e)  secret,  and  such  as  come 
not  under  the  immediate  notice  of  oth.er  men;  yet  somewhat 
consequential  thereto,  doth  more  openly  a])pear,  and  becomes 
obvious  to  the  common  observation  of  serious  christians  with 
whom  such  persons  converse;  that  is,  not  only  such  as  languish 
under  the  more  remarkable  teirors  of  their  spirits,  and  are 
visibly,  as  it  were,  consuming  in  their  own  flame,  (of  which 
sort  there  occur  very  monitory  and  instructive  examples,  at 
some  times;)  but  even  such  also  as  are  deprived  of  his  quicken- 
ing inHuencc,  and  have  otdy  son)ewhat  remaining  in  them  that 
is  ready  to  die,  that  are  pining  away  in  their  iniquities,  and 
sunk  deep  into  deadness  and  carnality  ^for  his  comforting  coni- 
munication  is  also  quickening,  and  he  doth  not  use  to  withold 
it  as  it  is  quickening,  and  continue  it  as  it  is  comforting,  but 
if  such  have  comfort,  such  as  it  is,  they  are  their  own  comforters) 
do  carry  very  disccrnable  tokens  of  divine  pleasure  upon  them; 
and  the  evils  and  distemi)ers  under  which  their  spirits  lie 
wasting,  are  both  their  sin  and  punishment.  Their  ov.n 
wickedness  corrects  them,  and  their  backsliding  reproves  them. 
And  that  reproof  being  observable,  doth  at  the  same  time  warn 
others,  yea  and  do  that  right  to  Cod,  as  to  let  it  be  seen  he 
makes  a  difference,  and  refuses  the  Intimacies  with  m.ore  neg- 
ligent, loose,  idle,  wanton  professors  of  his  name,  which  he 
vouchsafes  to  have  w-ith  some  others,  that  make  it  more  their 
business  and  study  to  carry  acceptably  towards  him,  and  are 
more  manifestly  serious,  humble,  diligent,  obedient  observers 
of  his  will.  If  therefore  we  find  not  wliat  we  have  found^in 
this  kind,  however  the  matter  may  possibly  be  resolvable  into 
the  divine  pleasure,  (iiS  it  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  case  of 
such  desertions  as  are  accompanied  with  terror,  when  no  no- 
torious apostacy  or  scandalous  wickedness  hath  gone  before,) 
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it  is  both  safe  and  modest,  yea  and  obvious  to  suspect  such 
delinquencies  as  were  before-mentioned,  are  designed  to  be 
animadverted  upon  ;  and  that  the  love  hatli  been  injured,  which 
is  now  not  manifested  as  heretofore. 

(9.)  That  yet  such  a  degree  of  it,  as  is  necessary  to  a  com- 
fortable serving  of  God  in  our  stations  being  afforded  ;  such 
superadded  degrees,  as  \viierel)y  the  soul  is  in  frequent  raptures 
and  transports,  are  not  to  be  thouglit  withheld  penally,  in  any 
peculiar  or  remarkable  respect,  or  otherwise  tlian  it  may  be 
understood  some  way  a  penalty,  not  to "  be  already  perfectly 
blessed.  For  it  is  certain,  that  such  rapturous  sensations,  and 
the  want  of  them,  are  not  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
more  grown,  strong,  and  excellent  christians,  and  of  them  that 
are  more  infirm,  and  of  a  meaner  and  lower  pitch  and  stature. 
Vea  those  extatical  emotions,  although  they  have  much  of  a 
sensible  delectation  in  them  (as  more  hereafter  may  be  said  to 
that  purpose;)  and  though  they  may,  in  part,  proceed  from  the 
best  and  most  excellent  cause,  do  yet,  if  they  be  frequent 
(which  would  signify  an  aptitude  thereto,)  import  somewhat 
of  diminution  in  their  subject,  and  imply  what  is  some  way  a 
lessening  of  it,  that  is,  they  imply  the  persons  tliat  are  more 
disposed  this  way,  to  be  of  a  temper  not  so  well  fixed  and  com- 
posed, but  more  volatile  and  airy;  which  yet  doth  not  intimate, 
that  the  chief  cause  and  author  of  those  motions  is  therefore 
mean  and  ignoble;  nay,  it  argues  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  may  be  the  supreme  cause  of  them. 
For  admitting  it  to  be  so,  it  doth  not  alter  men's  natural  tem- 
pers and  complexions;  but  so  acts  them,  as  that  they  retain 
{and  express  upon  occasion)  what  was  peculiar  to  their  temper 
notwithstanding.  The  work  and  oilice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
his  special  coiumunications,  is  to  alter  and  new-mould  men  in 
respect  of  tlieir  moral  dispositions,  not  those  which  are  strictly 
and  purely  natural ;  the  subject  is  in  this  regard  the  same  it  was; 
and  whatsoever  is  received, is  received  according  to  the  disposition 
of  that;  and  it  gives  a  tincture  to  what  supervenes  and  is  im- 
planted thereinto ;  whence  the  same  degree  of  such  communi- 
cated influence  will  not  so  diseernibly  move  some  tempers,  as 
it  doth  others;  as  the  same  quantity  of  lire  will  not  so  soon 
put  solid  wood  into  a  flame,  at  it  will  light  straw.  That  some 
men  therefore  are  less  sensibly  and  passionately  moved  with  the 
great  things  of  God  (and  even  with  the  discovery  of  his  love) 
than  some  ottiers,  do  not  argue  them  to  have  less  of  the  Spirit, 
but  more  of  that  temper  which  better  comjwrts  with  deeper 
judgment,  and  a  calm  and  sober  consideration  of  things.  The 
unaptness  of  some  men's  aiiections  unto  strong  and  fervent 
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motion,  doth  indeed  arise  from  a  stupid  ineonsideratencss  ;  of 
some  others,  from  a  more  profound  consideration,  by  which  the 
deeper  things  sink,  and  the  more  they  pierce  even  into  the  in- 
most center  of  the  soul,  the  less  they  move  the  surface  of  it. 
And  though  I  do  not  think  the  saying  of  that  heathen  applicable 
tothiscase, '•  Itisa  wise  man's  part  to  admire  nothing;"  for  here 
is  matter  enough  in  this  theme,  tlie  love  of  God,  to  justify  the 
highest  wonderment  possible;  and  not  to  admire  in  such  a  case, 
is  most  stupidly  irrational;  yet  I  conceive  the  ^admiration  (as 
well  as  other  affections)  of  more  considering  persons,  is  more 
inward,  calm,  sedate,  and  dispassionate,  and  is  not  the  less  for 
being  so,  but  is  the  more  solid  and  rational ;  and  the  pleasure 
that  attends  it,  is  the  more  deep  and  lasting.  And  the  fervour 
that  ensues  upon  the  apprehended  love  of  God,  prompting  them 
to  such  service  as  is  suitable  to  a  state  of  devoted ness  to  his 
interest,  is  more  intense  and  durable;  of  the  others,  move 
flashy  and  inconstant.  As,  though  flax  set  on  fire,  will  flame 
more  than  iron;  yet  withall  it  will  smoke  more,  and  will  not 
glow  so  much,  nor  keep  heat  so  long. 

(10.)  But  to  shut  up  this  discourse.  They  that  have  more 
transporting  apprehensions  of  the  love  of  God,  should  take  lieed 
of  despising  them  who  have  them  not  in  just  the  same  kind, 
or  do  not  express  them  in  the  same  seraphic  strains.  Tliey 
that  have  them  not,  should  take  heed  of  censuring  those  thatwith 
humble  modesty,  ujion  just  occasion,  discover  and  own  what  thej 
do  experience  in  this  kind :  much  less  should  they  conclude,  that 
because  they  find  them  not,  there  is  therefore  no  such  to  he  found, 
which  cynical  humour  is  too  habitual  to  such  tempers.  If  they  do 
fancy  such  to  be  a  weaker  sort  of  persons  they  may  be  sincere  for 
all  that.  And  it  ought  to  be  considered  of  whom  it  was  said,  that, 
he  would  not  quench  the  smoking  flax.  The  grace  and  Spirit  of 
Christ  ought  to  be  reverenced  in  the  various  appearances  there- 
of; whether  we  l>e  sober  or  beside  ourselves — the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us.  (2  Cor.  5,  13,  14.)  So  diversely  may 
the  apprehensions  of  that  love  work  in  the  same  person,  much 
more  in  divers.  Christians  should  be  shy  of  making  themselves 
standards  to  one  another ;  which  they  that  do,  discover  more 
pride  and  self-conceit,  than  acquaintance  with  God,  and  more 
admiration  of  themselves  than  of  his  love. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  object  to  be 
delighted  in;  wherein,  if  any  tliink  strange  that  we  iiave  spoken 
so  much  of  the  delectable  divine  comnmnication  as  belonging 
to  the  object  (which  how  it  doth  hath  been  sufficiently  shewn ;) 
let  them  call  it,  if  they  please,  a  preparing  or  disposing  of  the 
subject  (which  it  also,  making  its  own  way  into  the  soul,  a*: 
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hatli  been  said,  effectually  dotli ;)  and  if  the  necessity  of  it  be 
llck^o\vle(l^'etl  upon  tlrat  "account,  it  equally  answers  the  main 
purpose  aimed  at  in  all  this;  and  had  it  been  only  so  considered, 
would  but  liave  inferred  some  alteratiun  in  the  frame  and 
method  of  this  discourse,  but  not  at  all  of  the  substance  and  de- 
siijn  of  it. 


CHAP.  IV. 


\Vc  proceed  to  what  was  next  proposed  in  this  First  fart.  Tliat  is, 
SixoNDLY,  To  consider  the  dt'liglit  itself  to  be  taken  in  this 
delectiible  object,  viewed  j^enerally  us  essential  to  love  and  specially 
as  phced  upon  God.  F!rst,  ^Vhat  this  delight  is,  that  we  ard 
culled  unto.  1.  Ilunuin  delight  distitiguished  into  that  which  is 
natural  and  that  which  is  holy.  2.  Holy  delight  more  parti- 
cularly explained,  as  cither  open  and  exidicit,  or  latent  and  un- 
observed. J.  These  two  more  particularly  considered  apart. 
(1.)  That  which  is  latent.  [!•]  Its  nature  explained.  [2.]  An 
objection  answered.  {2.)  That  which  is  open  and  explicit.  [1.] 
lis  nature  [2.]  Its  niodihcalion.  Seconcllji/,  How  it  is  we  arc 
called  to  this  delight-      1.  As  a  privilege.     2.  As  a  duty* 

"ll^E  are  next  to  say  somewhat  briefly  of  the  delight  itself  to 
betaken  therein.  Nor  sliall  we  be  herein  so  curious  as 
to  distinguish  (which  some  do)  delight  and  joy.  The  distinc- 
tion woiit  to  be  assigned,  cannot  it  is  plain,  hold  here,  so  as  to 
make  the  former  of  these  signify  a  brutish  affection  only;  and 
the  latter  proper  to  rational  nature.  Xor  Is  there  any  such 
propriety  belonging  to  the  words,  but  they  may  be  rendered  (as 
indeed  they  are  in  Scripture)  promiscuously,  either  in  reference 
to  the  matter  of  intellectual  or  sensitive  comidacency,  and 
citlicr  of  a  reasonable  being,  or  an  unreasonable.  ^Ve  take 
these  therefore  to  signify  substantially  the  same  thing,  and  here 
delight  to  be  intirely  all  one  with  joy  :  that  is,  there  is  not  any 
the  highest  degree  of  joy  which  n>ay  not  be  fitly  enough  com- 
preheiuled  under  tlie  name  of  delight,  when  It  is  placed  (as 
here  It  is  required  to  be)  upon  the  blessed  God;  whereof,  that 
we  may  speak  the  more  fidly.  It  will  be  necessary  to  preface  some- 
whut  concerning  its  general  nature  :  taid  more  principally  as  it 
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is  found  in  man,  within  which  compass  our  principal  business 
lies. 

Delight,  in  the  general,  is  most  intimately  essential  to  love  ; 
which  imports  a  well-i)leaset!ness  arising  from  the  ap])rehen(.led 
goodness  or  congruity  of  the  thing  loved  ;  and  it  seems  to  he 
merely  hy  accident,  that  tliere  is  any  thing  else  in  love  hcsides 
tliat  complacency  of  delight  :  that  is,  what  there  is  else  he- 
longing  to  the  nature  o\'  love  arises  from  the  miKturc  and  va- 
riety which  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  thhigs;  whicli 
if  it  were  at  present  universally  and  perfectly  good,  and  as 
most  rationally  it  might  be  wislied;  love  could  have  no  exer- 
cise but  in  delight.  Not  being  so;  desire  that  it  may  be  so,  in 
reference  to  ourselves  and  others  whom  we  love,  comes  duly  to 
liave  place  ;  together  with  other  acts  or  exercises  of  love,whicli 
it  belongs  not  so  mucli  to  our  present  purpose  to  mention. 
.  For  instance,  whatsoever  we  can  love,  is  either  things  or 
persons  ;  whatsoever  tilings  we  love,  is  for  the  sake  of  persons 
either  ourselves  or  others ;  whom  also  we  love  eitiicr  supremely 
or  subordinately.  Aiul  wliomsoever  we  love  supremely,  as  it 
is  certainly  either  God  or  ouiselvcs,  we  love  whatsoever  else, 
person  or  thing,  either  for  God's  sake  or  our  own.  Be  it  now 
the  one  or  other,  or  wheresoever  Ave  can  place  our  love,  we 
find  things  in  reference  to  any  object  of  it,  not  yet  as  we  would 
liavc  them,  and  as  they  aliall  be  in  tliat  settled  state  wliich  sliall 
be  permanent  and  last  always ;  whcreunto  this  is  but  prepara- 
tory only,  and  introductive.  Tlic  creation  is  indigent,  every 
creature  wants  somewhat  even  whereof  it  is  capable  ;  and  our 
own  wants  in  many  respects,  wc  cannot  but  feel.  Nothing  is 
perfect  in  its  own  kind,  in  respect  of  all  possible  accesso- 
ries thereto ;  even  the  state  of  glorified  spirits  above,  is 
not  yet  every  way  perfect ;  much  is  wanting  to  their  full  and 
complete  felicity  :  the  body  and  community  whereto  they  be- 
long, the  general  assembly,  is  not  yet  entire  and  full ;  tlieir 
common  Ruler  and  Lord  is  not  acknowledged  and  had  in  ho- 
nour as  he  shall  be.  In  the  meanwhile,  tlieir  consunimatc 
blessedness  (which  mucli  depends  on  these  things,)  and  the 
Eolemn  jubilee  to  l>e  held  at  the  close  and  finishing  of  all  God's 
work,  is  deferred.  Yea,  and  [f  we  go  higher :  the  blessed 
God  himself,  the  Author  and  Original  of  all  things,  although 
nothing  be  wanting  to  the  real  perfection  of  his  Being  and  , 
blessedness  hath  yet  much  of  his  right  with-held  from  him  by 
his  lapsed  and  apostate  creatures  ;  so  that,  which  way  soever 
we  turn  ourselves,  there  remains  to  us  much  matter  of  rational 
(yea  and  holy)  desire;  and  most  just  cause  that  our  love  (place 
we  it  as  well  and  duly  as  we  can)  have  its  exercise  that  way  ; 
v.£  have  before  us  many  desiderata,  according  as  things  yet  arc. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Desire  is  therefore  love  suited  to  an  imperfect  state  of  things 
wherein  it  is  yet  imperfect  And  because  it  is  suited  to  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  cannot  therefore  but  be  imperfect  love,  or 
love  tending  to  perfection.  Pure  and  simple  delight  is  love 
suited  to  a  state  of  things  every  way  perfect,  and  whereto  there 
is  nothing  lacking.  Wherefore  delight  appears  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  love,  or  desire  satisfied.  But  now  because  this  pre-, 
sent  state  is  mixed,  and  not  simply  evil,  or  such  wherein  we 
find  no  present  good ;  therefore  the  love  which  is  suited  there- 
to, ought  consequently  to  be  mixed  of  these  two  especially  (un- 
to which  two  the  present  discourse  is  both  extended  and  con- 
fined, because  these  two  affections  only  are  mentioned  in  the 
text)  desire  and  delight.  So  far  as  things  are  otherwise  than 
we  practically  apprehend,  it  is  fit  they  should  be  with  ourselves 
or  others  whom  we  love ;  our  love  is  exercised  in  desire, 
wherein  they  are  as  we  would  have  them,  in  delight ;  for  then 
our  desire  is  so  far  satisfied  ;  and  desire  satisfied  ceases,  though 
love  do  not  cease.  Or,  it  ceases  not  by  vanishing  into  nothing, 
but  by  being  satisfied  ;  that  is,  by  being  perfected  in  the  de- 
light which  now  takes  place. 

The  one  of  these  is  therefore  truly  said  to  be  love  exercised 
upon  a  good  which  we  behold  at  a  distance,  and  are  reaching 
at.  The  other,  love  solacing  itself  in  a  present  good.  They 
are  as  the  wings  and  arms  of  love  ;  those  for  pursuits,  the.'^e  for 
embraces.  Or  the  former  is  love  in  motion  ;  the  latter  is  love 
in  rest.  And  as  in  bodily  motion  and  rest,  that  is  in  order  to 
this,  and  is  perfected  in  it.  Things  move,  not  that  they  may  move 
but  that  they  may  rest  (whence  perpetual  progressiv^e  motion  is 
not  to  be  found);  so  it  is  also  in  the  motion  and  rest  of  the  mind 
or  spirit.  It  moves  towards  an  object  with  a  design  and  expecta- 
tion to  rest  in  it,  and  (according  to  the  course  and  order  which 
God  hath  stated  and  set)  can  never  move  forward  endlessly  tov;ards 
a  good  in  which  it  shall  not  at  length  rest;  though  yet  desire  and 
delight  have  a  continual  vicissitude,  and  do(as  it  were  circularly) 
beget  one  another.  And  thus  hath  God  himself  been  pleased 
to  express  his  own  delight,  or  the  joy  which  he  takes  in  his 
people,  even  by  the  name  of  rest,  namely,  that  of  love.  He 
will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy,  he  will  rest  in  his  love.  (Zeph. 
3.  17.  18.)  Wherefore  delight  hath  not  been  unfitly  defined — 
the  repose  or  rest  of  tlic  desiring  faculty  of  tlie  thing  de- 
sired. 

It  is  true,  that  love,  as  such,  hath  ever  somewhat  of  delecta- 
tion in  it ;  for  we  entertain  the  first  view  of  any  thing  we  ap- 
prehend as  good,  with  some  pleasedness  therein,  (so  far  as  it  is 
loved,)  it  is  grateful  to  us,  and  we  are  gratified  some  Avay  by  it ; 
yea,  there  is  somewhat  of  this  before  any  emotion  by  desire  tot 
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wards  it ;  foi'  we  would  not  desire  it,  if  it  were  not  pleasing  to 
us;  which  desire  is  then  continued  (as  far  as  love  is  in  exer- 
cise) till  it  be  attained  for  ourselves  or  others,  according  as  the 
object  of  our  iove,(that  is  the  object  forwhom  as  we  may  call  it) 
is.  Nor  is  that  a  difficulty,  how  yet  there  may  be  somewhat  of 
delectation,  and  even  of  rest  in  this  love  of  desire.  For  the  soul  dotix 
in  that  case,  while  itisthus  desiring,  rest  from  the  indetertnination 
of  desire  :  that  is,  if  it  have  placed  love  upon  any  one  (itself  or  ano- 
ther)uponwhom  therefore  it  doth  with  a  sortof  pleasedness  stay 
and  rest ;  it  doth  first  in  the  general  desire  it  may  be  well  with 
such  a  one;  and  then,  ifanythingoccurto  its  notice,  that  itappre- 
hends  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  person  loved;  though  it  cease 
not  desiring  it,  yet  it  ceases  from  those  its  former  hovcrings  of 
desire  being  pitched  upon  this  one  thing,  as  satisfied  that  this  would 
be  a  good  to  him  it  loves.  The  appetite  stays  and  insists  upon 
this  thing;  as  the  psalmist,  one  thing  have  I  desired.  (Psal.  27- 
4.)  It  hath  here  as  it  were  a  sort  of  hypothetical  rest ;  as  if  he 
had  said,  how  well  pleased  should  I  be  if  this  were  compassed 
and  brought  about !  or  it  hath  an  anticipated  andpre-apprehen- 
ded  rest,  a  rest  in  hope  (by  which  the  object  is  some  way  made 
present)  as  it  is  said,  "  We  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.'* 
For  there  is  no  rational  desire  which  is  not  accompanied  with 
hope.  Despair  stifles  desire.  That  which  appears  simply  im- 
possible, passes  for  notliing ;  and  goodness  goes  not  beyond  the 
compass  of  being.  But  whatsoever  appears  to  us  a  good  (whe- 
ther for  ourselves  or  another)  that  is  suitable  and  possible;  that, 
if  love  stir  in  reference  to  it,  becomes  the  object  of  complacen- 
tial  desire  ;  that  is,  it  pleases  us  first  upon  sight,  or  upon  such 
an  apprehension  of  it ;  the  appetite  pitches,  centers  and  rests 
upon  it ;  and  then  we  pursue  it  with  desire.  But  then  our  de- 
lectation therein  grows,  as  our  hope  doth  it  will  be  attained;  and 
still  morc(if  we  find  itto  answer  its  firstappearance)  as  by  degrees, 
it  is  attained  actually  ;  till  being  fully  attained  our  desire  (as  to 
that  thing)  ends  in  all  the  delight  and  satisfaction  which  it  can 
afford  us.  So  that  the  delight  and  rest  which  follow  desire  in 
the  actual  fruition  of  a  full  and  satisfying-good,  is  much  more 
intense  and  pure,  than  that  which  either  goes  before,  or  doth 
accompany  it :  and  is  indeed  the  same  thing  with  fruition  or 
enjoyment  itself;  only  that  this  term  hath  been,  by  some,  more 
appropriated  to  signify  the  delectation  which  is  taken  in  the 
last  end,  unto  which  yet  it  hath  no  more  native  designation 
than  divers  other  words.  We  have  then  thus  far  some  general 
notion  of  delight,  and  also  of  desire  which  is  taken  in  here  only 
on  the  bye,  and  as  tending  somewhat  to  illustrate  the  other, 
whereof  yet  what  we  now  say  may  be  of  some  use  hereafter. 
We  are  next  to  speak  of  this  delight  in  special,  which  is  here 
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to  be  placed  upon  God.  About  which  we  are  to  consider,  both 
— What  it  is  we  are  called  to — and  how  we  are  to  reckon  our- 
selves called  to  it.     And 

First.  That  we  may  shew,  what  we  are  called  to.  Having 
in  tins  general  account  spoken  only  of  human  delight,  or  of  de- 
light as  it  b  to  Ije  found  among  men  j  it  will  now  be  neces- 
san' 

To  distinguish  this  into  merely  natural  and  holy.  And 
when  we  thus  distinguish,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  by  natu- 
ral we  mean  what  is  within  the  sphere  of  nature  in  its  present 
lorrupted  state ;  othenvise,  what  was  natural  to  man  did  ftaken 
in  a  larger  sense)  include  holiness  in  it ;  and  so  the  addition  of 
holiness  doth  but  make  up  purely  natural  delight,  as  it  was  at 
first- — ^But  as  the  case  now  is,  the  distinction  is  nccessar)-.  And 
the  latter  of  these  only  will  be  the  subject  of  our  following  dis- 
course ;  as  being  only  suitable  to  the  blessed  object  whereon  it 
must  terminate,  and  only  capable  of  being  applied  thereto. 
^\  lull  :liorcfore  our  delight  is  to  be  placed  and  set  on  God, 
Tills  mu-t  be  understood  as  presupposed,  that  it  be  purified, 
drained  fram  the  pollution  and  impure  tinctures  which  it  hath 
derived  iV«»m  oin-  vitiated  natures,  and  funher  contracted  by 
fKir  conveise  with  impure,  mean,  and  vile  things.  For  only 
tliat  delight  is  to  be  placed  oh  God  which  can  be  so  placed:  and 
<U:lighting  in  God  being  duly  designed,  that  is,  by  consequence 
designed  which  is  necessar)-  thereto  ;  and  thereto  is  necessary, 
not  merely  the  direction  of  one  such  particular  act  towardsGoti, 
but  a  holy  principle,  as  prerequisite  to  the  right  doing  even  of 
that  also.  Lnholy  love  declines  God  ;  and  indeed  it  is  unholy 
in  as  much  as  it  doth  so.  Whence  therefore  it  is  as  impossible 
it  should  be  set  on  God,  remaining  unholy,  as  that  it  should  be 
utiother  thing  from  itself,  and  yet  be  still  v,  holly  what  it  was.  Al- 
though it  cannot  be  another  thing  in  its  general  nature  (as  it  is 
not  necessary  it  should)  it  must  be  a  much  altered  thing,  by 
tiie  accession  of  holiness  thereto.  And  this  coming  upon  the 
whole  soul,  even  upon  all  its  faculties  and  powers,  doth  therein 
spread  itself  unto  its  delight  also.  Delight  in  God  is  not  the 
work  of  aa  unholy  heart.  And  (as  may  be  collected  from 
what  hath  been  said)  holiness  consisting  in  a  right  disposition  of 
Iieart  towards  Gotl,  a  divine  nature,  participated  from  him, 
conformed  to  him,  which  works  and  tends  towards  him, 
;.nd  in  itself  so  delightful  a  thing ;  it  may  thenee  be 
-een  what  holy  delight  is,  or  wherein  tlie  holiness  of  it 
-tands. 

It  must  to  this  purpose  be  considered,  that  tliis  holy  delight 
is  twofold,  according  to  a  twofold  consideration  of  the  delec- 
table object  into  which,  what  was  formerly  said  about  it  may  be 
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reduced.     AH  deliglit   in    God  supposes,   has  liatli  boon  said, 
some  communication  from  liim. 

That  communication  is  either  of  light,  whereby  his  nature 
and  attiil)utes  are  in  some  measure  known;  or  of  operating  in- 
fluence, whereby  his  image  is  impressed  aiul  the  soul  is  framed 
according  to  l)is  wilh  And  so  it  is  partly  mental  or  notional  (I 
mean  not  merely  notional,  but  that  hath  with  it  also  an  apti- 
tude to  beget  a  correspondent-impression  on  the  soul,  and  not 
engage  it  in  some  speculations  concerning  him  only)  and  partly 
real,  that  actually  begets  such  an  impression  itself.  It  is  partly 
such  as  may  be  understood,  and  partly  such  as  may  be  felt ;  the 
manifestation  of  his  love  partly  belongs  to  the  one  of  these,  and 
])artly  to  the  otlier. 

2.  Answerablv  hereto,  the  delight  that  is  taken  in  him,  is 
here  more  particularly  considered  either  as  open  and  explicit, 
and  wherein  a  person  reflects  upon  and  takes  notice  of  his  own  act 
and  whereupon  it  is  exercised — or,  more  latent,  implicit  and 
unobserved,  when  his  delight  lies  folded  up  in  other  acts  and 
dispositions  which  have  another  more  princijxd  design,  though 
that  also  is  involved  in  them.  Tiie  former  way,  the  soul  de- 
lights in  God  more  dircctlif,  applying  itself  thereto  on  purpose, 
and  bending  the  mind  and  heart  intentionally  thereto  ;  its  pre- 
sent views  of  him  having  that  very  design  and  aim.  The  latter 
way,  it  delights  in  him  rather  colhiteruUy  when  its  present  ac-  - 
tion  (as  well  as  the  disposition  leading  to  it)  hath  another  more, 
direct  scope  and  aim.  And  the  delight  only  adheres  to  the  act, 
as  being  in  itself  delightful ;  as  for  instance,  the  acts  of  repen- 
tance, trust,  self-denial,  &,c.  which  have  another  end  than  de- 
light, though  that  insinuates  into  them.  The  former  of  tlicse 
may  be  called  contemplative  deWi^Vit  :  the  soul  solacing  itself 
in  a  pleasant  meditation  of  God,  whereby  its  delight  in  him  is 
excited  and  stirred  up.  The  latter  (understanding  sense  spiri- 
tually, as  it  belongs  to  the  new  creature,  and  is  taken  Phil.  1. 
9.  Heb.  5.  14.)  may  be  called  se/isiiive  deligJit  ;  v.hercby  the 
soul,  as  it  were,  tastes  how  gracious  the  Lord  is.  Which  though 
Jt  doth  by  the  other-also,  yet  the  distinction  holds  in  respect  of 
the  way  wherein  the  delight  is  begotten  andJiegun,  if  not  in 
respect  of  the  thing  itself,  begotten,  or  wherein  the  matter  ends. 
In  the  former  vray,  the  soul  more  expressly  reflects  upon  itsowu 
present  exercise,  wliich  it  directly  intends.  In  the  latter,  it 
may  not  reflect  expressly  either  upon  its  actual  delight  which  it 
hath,  nor  actually  consider  God  as  tlie  object  tliat  yields  it  that 
pleasure ;  as  I  may  be  delighted  by  the  pleasant^tasie  of  this  or 
that  food,  without  considering  what  the  thing  is  I  am  feeding 
on;  nor  have  distinct  reflection  on  the  pleasure  I  take  therein, 
having  another  and  more  principal  design  in  eating,  the  recruit- 
ing of  my  strength,  and  tliat  de.light  being  only  accessory  and 
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accruing  on  the  bye.  The  former  is  less  durable,  and  sooner  apt 
to  vanish  upon  tiic  cessation  of  the  present  act,  like  the  delight 
of  the  eye.  The  latter  is  more  permanent,  as  that  of  the  taste, 
and  habitual  ;  such  as  is  the  pleasure  of  any  thing  whereof  one 
hath  a  continued  possession,  as  of  a  confirmed  state  and  habit 
of  health,  or  of  the  riches,  dignities,  pleasant  accommodations 
Avhich  belong  to  any  one's  settled  condition  ;  of  which  he  hath 
that  continual  enjoyment  that  insensibly  forms  his  spirit,  raises 
and  keeps  it  up  to  a  pitch  suitable  to  his  condition,  though  he 
have  not  every  day  or  hour  distinct  formed  thoughts  of  them, 
nor  is  often  in  that  contemplative  transport  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.— Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  J  have  built?  &c. 

Both  these  are  holy  delight,  or  delight  in  God.  Jn  both 
whereof  may  be  seen,  added  to  the  general  nature  of  delight, 
a  holy  nature  as  the  principle,  inferring  a  powerful  steady  de- 
termination of  the  heart  towards  God,  as  the  object  and  end 
which  it  ultimately  tends  to,  and  terminates  u])on.  Though  in 
the  former  way  of  delighting  in  God,  the  soul  tends  towards 
him  more  directly:  in  the  latter  (according  as  the  acts  may  be 
to  which  the  delight  adheres,)  more  oblifjuely,  and  througli 
several  things  that  may  be  intermediate  unto  that  final  and  ul- 
timate object. 

3.  And  both  these  may  fitly  be  understood  to  be  within 
the  meaning  of  this  text ;  which  therefore  we  shall  now 
consider  apart  and  severally ;  though  both  of  them  very 
briefly. 

(1.)  And  we  begin  with  the  latter  of  them.  For  though 
the  former  hath,  in  some  respect,  an  excellency  in  it  above  the 
latter ;  yet  as  the  progress  of  nature  in  other  creatures  is  by 
way  of  ascent,  from  what  is  more  imperfect  to  what  is  perfecter 
and  more  excellent;  so  is  it  v/ith  the  communicated  divine 
nature  in  the  new  creature,  which  puts  itself  forth,  first  in  more 
imperfect  operations,  the  buddings,  as  it  were,  of  that  tree  of 
life  which  hath  its  more  florid  blossoms,  and  at  length  its  ripe 
and  fragrant  fruit  afterwards ;  or  (to  come  nearer  the  case,) 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  sort  of  deligljt  (according  to  the  order 
wherein  we  before  mentioned  them)  hath  more  in  it  of  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  sense;  the  other  more  of  spiritual  reason  ; 
since  human  creatures,  that  have  natures  capable  of  both  sorts 
of  functions,  do  first  exercise  sense,  and  by  a  slower  and  more 
gradual  process,  come  on  to  acts  of  ratiocination  afterwards. 
So  it  is  here,  the  soul  in  which  the  olivine  life  hath  taken  place, 
doth  first  exercise  itself  In  spiritual  sensations  :  so  that  though, 
in  the  matter  of  delight,  it  is  not  destitute  of  the  grateful 
relishes  of  things  truly  and  spiritually  delectable  ;  yet  the  more 
formed  and  designed  acts  oi"  holy  delectation,  In  the  highest 
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object  thereof,  distinctly  apprehended  and  pitched  upon  for 
that  purpose,  do  follow  in  their  season  ;  and  these  are  pre- 
parations, and  the  essays  of  the  new  creature,  gradually  and 
more  indistinctly  putting  forth  itself  in  order  tliereto;  the  em- 
bryos of  the  other. 

[1.]  If  therefore  it  be  inquired,  wherein  the  delight  of  this 
i«ore  imperfect  sort  doth  consist  ?  I  answer,  in  the  soul's 
sensation  and  relish  of  sweetness  in  the  holy,  quickening  com- 
munications of  God  unto  it,  by  which  he  tirst  forms  it  for  liim- 
self,  and  in  the  operations  whicli  it  is  hereby  enabled  to  put 
forth  towards  him,  while  it  is  in  the  infancy  or  childhood  of  its 
CInistian  state.  Nor,  while  we  say  the  deliglit  of  this  kind 
doth  more  properly  belong  to  the  younger  and  more  immature 
state  of  Christianity,  do  we  thereby  intend  wholly  to  appropriate 
or  confine  it  to  that  state.  For  as  when  a  child  is  grovvn  up  to 
the  capacity  of  exercising  reason,  it  doth  not  then  give  over  to 
use  sense,  but  continues  the  exercise  of  it  also  in  its  adult  state, 
even  as  long  as  the  person  lives ;  only,  in  its  infancy  and  child- 
hood its  life  is  more  entirely  a  life  of  sense,  though  there  are 
early  buddings  of  reason,  that  soon  come  to  be  intermingled 
therein;  notwithstanding  which,  the  principle  tiiat  rules  and  is 
more  in  exercise,  more  fitly  gives  the  denomination.  So  it  is 
in  this  case  also  ;  that  is,  though  there  are  sensations  of  delight 
and  pleasure  in  religion  (yea,  and  those  more  quick,  confirmed 
and  strong  in  more  grown  christians,)  yet  these  sensations  are 
more  single  and  unaccompanied  (though  not  altogether)  with 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  reason  and  judgment,  and  do  less  come 
in  that  way  with  christians  in  their  minority,  than  with  others 
or  themselves  afterwards.  Therefore  that  which  we  are  to 
understand  ourselves  called  to  under  the  name  of  delighting  ia 
God  (thus  taken)  is, — the  keeping  of  our  souls  open  to  divine 
inOuences  and  communications: — thirsting  after  them,  praying 
and  waiting  for  them  : — endeavouring  to  improve  them  and  co- 
operate with  them,  and  to  stir  up  ourselves  unto  such  exercises 
of  religion  as  they  lead  to,  and  are  most  suitable  to  our  present 
state:  —together  with  an  allowing,  yea,  and  applying  ourselves 
to  stay  and  taste  In  our  progress  and  course,  the  sweetness  and 
delightfulness  of  those  communications  and  operations  whereof 
wc  have  any  present  experience.  For  instance  ;  when  we  find 
God  at  work  v.ith  us,  and  graciously  dealing  with  our  spirits,  to 
humble  them,  break  and  melt  them  under  a  sense  of  sin,  in- 
cline and  turn  them  towards  himself,  draw  them  to  a  closure 
with  his  Son  the  Redeemer,  to  a  resignation  and  surrender  of 
ourselves  to  him,  upon  the  terms  of  his  covenant  and  law  of 
grace  :  yea,  and  when  afterwards  we  find  him  framing  our 
hearts  to  a  course  of  holy  v.'alking  and  conversation  j   to  the 
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clcnlal  of  uMC^odllncPs  and  woiitlly  lusts;  to  a  sober,  righteous 
and  godly  life  in  this  present  world  ;  to  the  exercises  of  piety, 
sobriety,  righteousness,  charity,  mercy,  8:c.  And  now  tliis  or 
the  like  heavenly  dictate  occui-s  to  us,  "  Delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord  ;"  what  doth  it  import  ?  what  must  we  vmderstand  it  to  say 
or  signify  to  us  ?  Though  this  that  hath  been  mentioned,  and 
which  we  arc  now  saying  is  not  all  that  it  signifies  (as  will  be 
shown  hereafter;)  yet  thus  much  we  must  understand  it  doth 
signify  and  say  to  us :  "  Thy  only  true  deh'ghts  are  to  be  found 
if  a  course  of  religion,  they  are  not  to  be  expected  from  this 
world,  or  thy  former  sinful  course;  but  in  exercising  thyself  unto 
godliness,  in  receiving  and  complying  with  the  divine  dis- 
coveries, recomuAended  to  thee  in  the  gospel,  and  (through 
them)  the  influences  of  life  and  grace,  which  readily  flow  in 
upon  any  soul  that  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness;  and 
by  which  thou  maycst  l)e  framed  in  all  things  after  the  good  and 
holy  and  acccj)tablc  will  of  God.  Herein  thou  shalt  find  such 
])lcasurcs  and  delights  entertaining  thy  soul,  as  that  thou  wilt 
have  no  cause,  to  cn\y  wieked  inen  their  sensual  delights  which 
they  find  in  their  sinful  way  ;  if  tliou  wilt  but  (Aserve  what 
thou  findcst,  and  exercise  thy  sense,  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil;  and  set  thyself  to  consider  whctlier  there  be  not  as 
well  m.ore  satisfying,  as  purer  relishes  of  pleasure,  in  mortifying 
the  flesh  with  the'affections  and  lu^ts  thereof,  in  dcnyii-.g  thy- 
self, in  dying  to  this  world,  in  living  to  (jod,  in  niinding  the 
things  of  another  worldjin  giving  up  thyself  to  tlie  several  exercises 
ofa  holy  life,  watching,  praying,  m(;ditating,  &c.  in  trusting 
in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  in  doing  all  the  good  thou 
canst  in  thy  place  and  station,  letting  so  thy  light  shine  licfore 
men,  that  they  seeing  thy  good  works,  may  glorify  thy  Father 
tvhich  is  in  heaven  ;  in  contentment  with  what  thou  enjoyest, 
and  patience  under  what  thou  snilcrcst  in  tliis  world,  in  doing 
justice,  loving  righteousness,  and  walking  humbly  with  tliy 
God,  tlian  ever  the  vanishing  pleasures  of  sin  did  or  can  afford." 
'J'hus  into  tiiesc  two  things  may  all  be  summed  uj),  v.hich  de- 
lighting in  God  imports  according  to  this  notion  of  it. — The 
applying  ourselves  to  those  things  by  the  help  of  God's  own 
communicated  influence  (svhich  in  that  case  will  not  be  witli- 
held)wlierein  the  matter  of  delighl  lies, and — The  reflecting  upon 
the  thingsthcmselvc*  thiitare  so  delightful,  and  setting  ourselves 
to  discern,  and  tasting  actually  the  delectableuess  of  them. 
A  t\d  surely,  if  such  words,  "Delight  thyself  in  tiie  Lord,"  do 
'say  to  us  all  this,  they  do  not  say  nothing;  nor  say  any  thing 
impertinent,  either  to  iheir  own  native  import,  or  our  state  and 
<^'qndition  in  thi--  worM. 

l'}.]   Hut  here  it  iiia\    1)0  oirjociod  ;  if  we  .-o  interpret  do- 
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lighting  in  God,  we  shall  by  this  means  bring  the  whole  of 
religion,  and  all  sorts  of  actions  that  are  governed  and  directed 
by  it  within  the  compass  of  this  one  thing;  and  make  delight- 
ing in  God,  swallow  up  all  that  belongs  to  a  christian,  and  be 
the  same  thing  with  repentance,  faith,  self-denial,  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  &c.  which  would  sure  seem  too  much  to 
be  comprehended  under  the  name  of  one  particular  holy  action 
or  affection  ;  especially  that  they  should  be  called  delighting 
in  God,  when  in  the  exercise  of  divers  of  these,  God  may 
possibly  not  be  in  that  instant  actually  so  much  as  thought  on. 
To  this  it  may  be  sufficiently  answered  : 

First,  That  these  things  cannot  be  hence  said  with  any  pretence 
to  be  made  the  same  thing  with  delighting  in  God;  but  only  that 
there  is  a  delight  adhering  to  all  these  ;  no  more  than  it  can  be 
said,  when,  at  some  splendid  treat  or  entertainment,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  delicious  meats  and  wine,  which  do  therefore 
all  agree  in  this, — that  they  are  delectable;  that  all  these  dishes 
and  liquors  are  therefore  one  and  the  same.  Or,  if  the  master 
of  the  feast  call  upon  his  guests  to  delight  themselves  with  him 
their  friend,  (as  here  the  particle  in  the  text,  which  we  read 
delight  thyself  m  the  Lord,  may  be  read  delight  thyseU  ivitk 
him,)  and  he  explains  himself,  that  he  means  by  tasting  this  and 
that  and  another  sort  of  his  provisions,  and  eating  and  drinking 
cheerfully  thereof,  surely  his  words  could  not  with  more  reason, 
than  civility  be  capable  of  that  snarling  reply  ;  that,  therefore, 
it  seems,  he  thought  the  things  themselves  or  their  tastes  and 
relishes  were  all  one.  For  though  they  all  afford  delight,  yet 
each  of  a  different  kind. 

Secondly,  But  are  not  all  these  truly  delectable  ?  is  there 
not  a  real  delight  to  be  had  in  them  ?  Let  any  man,  that  hath 
tried,  consult  his  experience  ;  yea,  let  any  one  that  hath  not 
besotted  his  soul,  and  infatuated  his  understanding,  but  seriously 
consider  the  very  ideas  of  these  things,  and  revolve  the  notions 
of  them  in  his  mind,  and  then  soberly  judge,  whether  they  be 
not  delightful  ?  And  if  so,  when  there  is  an  actual  sense  of 
pleasure  and  sweetness  in  the  communicated  power,  and  in  the 
practise  of  them,  why  is  not  this  delighting  in  God  ?  Admit 
that  he  k  not  actually  thought  on  in  some  of  these  exercises  ; 
as  when  1  freely  forgive  a  wrong,  or  relieve  a  distressed  person, 
or  right  a  wronged  one  :  if  yet  1  do  these  things,  from  the 
radical  principle  of  the  love  of  God  deeply  settled  in  my  soul, 
and  with  a  sensible  delight  accompanying  my  act,  and  the  dis- 
position I  find  in  mine  heart  thereunto:  here  is  not,  it  is  true, 
the  very  act  of  delighting  in  God,  formally  terminated  upon 
iiim  as  the  Object,    But  it  is  he  that  gives  aie  this  delight,  and 
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is  the  material  Object  (as  well  as  Author)  of  it.  The  communi- 
cation is  from  him,  whereby  I  am  delighted,  and  enabled  to  do 
the  things  that  are  further  delightful.  As  if  I  converse  with  an 
excellent  person,  my  intimate  friend,  who  is  at  this  time  incog- 
nito, and  by  a  disguise  conceals  himself  from  me,  or  1  through 
my  forgetfulness  or  inadvertency  have  no  present  thoughts  of 
this  person  ;  but  I  hear  his  pleasant  discourse,  and  am  much 
taken  with  it,  and  the  person  on  the  account  of  it :  it  is 
my  friend  that  I  delighted  in  all  this  while  though  1  knew  it 
not. 

Thirdly,  And  what  fault  can  I  find  In  the  matter  that  divine 
delight  thus  runs  and  spreads  itself  through  the  whole  business 
of  religion,  and  all  the  affairs  whereon  it  hath  any  influence  ?  Is 
this  the  worse  or  the  better  ?  Have  I  any  cause  to  quarrel  at 
this  ?  Sure  I  have  not.  But  if  1  have  not  such  actual  thoughts 
of  God,  as  may  give  me  the  advantage  of  terminating  my 
delight  more  directly  on  him,  that  may  be,  very  much,  my  own 
fault. 

Fourthly,  And  what  is  that  an  absurdity  that  under  tlie  name 
of  delighting  in  God,  the  several  acts  and  exercises,  of  religion 
])csides  should  be  comprehended  ?  How  often  in  scripture  are 
other  (no-more-eminent)  parts  of  religion  put  for  the  whole. 
The  knowledge  of  God,  calling  upon  God,  the  fear  of  God, 
&c.  How  commonly  are  these  tilings  acknowledged  to  be 
paraphrases  of  religion  ?  And  shall  I  not  add  the  love  of  God? 
that  most  authentic  and  owned  summary  of  all  practical  religion, 
and  which  ought  to  influence  all  our  actions.  And  tlien  how 
far  are  we  from  our  mark  ?  What  is  the  diff^erence  between 
loving  God,  and  delighting  in  him  ?  But  I  moreover  add, 
that  delight  itself  in  him,  cannot  but  be  so  taken  in  that  sharp 
passage,  (though  misapplied  to  the  person  of  whom  it  was 
meant,)  for  Job  hath  said,  what  profit  is  It  that  a  man  should 
delight  himself  with  God,  (Job  34.  9.)  that  is,  or  be  religious? 
It  fitly  enough  signifies  religion,  as  thus  modified  or  qualified, 
namely,  as  having  this  quality  belonging  to  it,  that  it  is  delight- 
ful, or  is  tinctured  with  delight  In  God.  But  this  (so  large)  Is 
not  the  only  sense,  as  we  have  said,  wherein  we  are  to  take  de- 
lighting in  God.  And  when  any  part  of  religion  casts  its  name 
upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  exclude  the 
\YAXi  from  which  the  denomination  Is  taken,  or  not  to  make 
that  the  principal  thing  there  meant.  We  therefore  proceed 
to  speak, 

.  (2.)    Of  the   more  explicit    delight    In    God :     and  shall 
therein  consider, — the  nature  and  motlification  of  it. 

[1.]    Its  nature  j  which  from  what  iiath  been  said  of  delight 
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in  the  general,  with  -the  addition  of  holiness  thereto,  (wlilch  is 
the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  dctonnining  the  act  or  faculty  to 
which  it  adheres  towards  God,)  may  be  conceived  thus, — ^I'hat 
it  is  the  acqulcsence  or  rest  of  the  soul  in  God,by  a  satlsficdness 
of  will  in  him,  as  the  best  and  most  excellent  good.  That  it 
"be  the  rest  of  the  soul,  belongs  to  its  general  nature.  And  so 
doth  the  mentioned  kind  of  rest,  more  dlstingulshingly,  by  the 
will's  satisfiedness  in  him,  because  the  sonl  may  be  also  said  to 
rest  satisfied  (In  respect  of  another  faculty)  by  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  truth  ;  but  this  supposes  so  much  of  that  also  as  is  ne- 
cessary. And  because  the  acts  of  the  understanding  are  sub- 
servient and  in  order  to  those  of  the  will,  in  the  soul's  pursuit 
of  a  delightful  good ;  which  is  so  far  attained  as  it  actually  de- 
lights therein  ;  therefore  this  may  more  simply  be  called  tlie 
rest  of  the  whole  soul,  whereias  that  other  is  its  rest  but  in  some 
respect  only  :  especially  when  we  add,  as  in  the  best  and  most 
excellent  good ;  for  this  signifies  the  good  wherein  it  rests  to  be 
ultimate,  and  its  last  end,  the  very  period  of  its  pinsuits,  beyond 
which  it  neither  needs  nor  desires  to  go  further,  namely,  as  to 
the  kind  and  nature  of  the  good  which  it  is  now  intent  upon  ; 
though  it  still  desire  more  of  the  same,  till  there  be  no  place 
Ijsft  for  further  desire,  but  it  wholly  cease  and  end  in  full  satis- 
faction. And  that  we  may  speak  somewhat  more  particularly 
of  this  rest  in  God  ;  it  supposes. 

First,  Knowledge  of  him.  That  the  soul  be  well  furnished 
with  such  conceptions  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  as  that  it 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  himself  it  delights  in,  and  not  another 
thing;  not  an  idol  of  its  own  fancy,  and  which  its  imagination 
hath  created  and  set  up  to  it  instead  of  God.  Therefore  liis 
own  representation  of  himself  must  be  our  measure;  which 
being  forsaken,  or  not  so  diligently  attended  to,  he  is  either 
by  some,  misrepresented,  (according  as  their  own  corrupt 
hearts  do  suggest  impure  thoughts)  and  made  altogether  such 
a  one  as  themselves,  and  such  as  cannot  be  the  object  of  a  pure 
and  spiritual  delight ;  or  by  others  (as  their  guilt  and  fear 
do  suggest  to  them  black  and  direful  thoughts  of  him)rendered 
such  as  that  he  cannot  be  the  object  of  any  delight  at  all, 

Secondly,  It  supposes  actual  thoughts  of  him;  "My  soul  shall 
be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness,  when  I  remember  thee 
upon  my  bed,  and  mediate  on  thee  in  the  flight  watches.'*  (Psal 
63.  5,  6.) 

Thirdly,  A  pleasedness  with  even  the  first  view  or  apprehen- 
sion of  him ;  which  is  most  essential  to  any  love  to  hinij  and 
which  gives  rise  to  any  motion  of 

Fourthly,  Desire  directed  towards  him,  upon  the  apprehen- 
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sion  that  somewhat  is  absent,  either  of  what  is  due  to  him,  or 
lacking;  to  ourselves  from  him. 

Fifthly,  It  includes  the  satisfaction  or  repose  itself  which 
the  soul  hath,  so  far  as  it  finds  its  desire  answered  in  the  one 
kind  or  the  other.  Where  we  must  more  distinctly  know, 
that  the  delight  taken  in  him,  is  according  as  the  desire  is 
which  works  towards  him,  and  that  as  our  love  to  him  is:  now 
we  love  him  either  for  himself,  or  for  our  ownselves. 

For  himself,  ultimately,  so  as  that  our  love  periods  in  him, 
and  stays  there,  namely,  on  him,  as  good  in  himself. 

For  ourselves ;  as  when  our  love  to  him  returns  upon  our- 
selves, apprehending  a  goodness  in  him  which  is  suitable  for 
our  enjoyment.  Loving  him  in  the  foi'mer  icai/,  we  desire  all 
may  be  ascribed  and  given  to  him,  that  possibly  may  or  can. 
And  because  we  know  him  to  be  every  way  perfect  and  full, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  him  of  real  perfection,  and 
therefore  nothing  can  be  given  him  besides  external  honour  and 
acknowledgments,  we  therefore  desire  these  may  be  universally 
rendered  him  to  the  very  uttermost.  And  as  far  as  we  find 
him  worthily  glorified,  admired,  and  had  in  honour,  so  far  we 
have  delight  in  (or  in  reference  to)  him  ;  consisting  in  the 
gratification  of  that  desire.  Loving  him  in  the  other  way,  - 
(which  also  we  are  not  only  allowed,  but  obliged  to  do,  in  con- 
tradistinctiori  to  all  creature  good,)  we  desire  his  nearer  presence 
and  converse,  more  full  communications  of  his  light,  grace, 
and  consolations.  And  are  delighted  according  as  we  find  such 
desire  is  answered  unto  us. 

Sixthly,  The  form  of  expression  used  in  the  text,  implies 
also  a  stirring  up  ourselves,  and  the  use  of  endeavours  with  our 
own  hearts,  to  foment,  heighten,  and  raise  our  own  delight. 
The  conjugation  (as  it  is  thought  fit  to  be  called)  into  which 
the  word  is  put,  importing,  by  a  peculiarity  of  expressiveness 
belonging  to  the  sacred  language,  action  upon  one's  self; 
which  must  also  be  understood  to  have  the  same  force,  in  refer* 
ence  to  that  former  sense  of  delighting  in  God ;  that  is,  that  we 
r  put  ourselves  upon  these  acts  and  exercises  whereunto  such  de^ 
light  is  adjoined.  These  things  are  now  more  cursorily  men- 
tioned, because  there  will  be  occasion  more  at  large  to  insist 
on  them  in  the  discourse  of  the  practice  of  this  duty,  reserved 
to  the  Second  Part. 

[2.]  We  now  proceed  to  the  modification  of  this  delight  in 
God ;  or  the  right  manner  or  "measure  of  it.  Concerning  which 
it  is  apparent  in  the  general,  it  can  be  no  further  right  than  as 
it  is  agreeable  to  its  object.  That  our  delight  should  ever  be 
adequate,  or  of  a  measure  equal  to  it,  is  plainly  impossible  :  but 
it  must  be  some-way  suitable,  or  must  bear  proportion  to  it.    I 
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shall  here  mention  but  two  (and  those  very  eminent)  respects 
wherein  it  must  do  so;  namely,  in  respect  of  the  excellency 
and  the  permanency  of  the  good  to  be  delighted  in. 

First.  The  exrellenci/  of  it.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  best  and 
highest  good ;  it  plainly  challenges  our  highest  deliijht.  That 
is,  the  highest  delight  simplt/,  which  our  natures  are  capaideof, 
is  most  apparently  due  to  the  blessed  God,  even  by  the  law  of 
nature  itself,  resulting  from  our  natures,  referred  unto  his.  And 
as  the  case  stands  under  the  gospel ;  the  highest  delight  com- 
parativeli/,  that  is,  higher  than  we  take  in  any  thing  else ;  no- 
thing must  be  so  much  delighted  in  as  he.  We  do  not  other- 
wise delight  in  him  as  God,  which  is  one  way  of  glorifying  him. 
And  it  is  part  of  the  apostle's  charge  upon  the  Pagan  world,  that 
knowing  him  to  be  God,  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God. 

If  we  make  the  comparison  between  him  and  all  the  good  thing's  of 
of  this  world,  the  matter  is  out  of  question.  It  is  the  sense  of  holy 
souls,whom  have  1  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  whom  can  I  desire  on 
carthbesidesthee(Psal.73.25.)  When  others  say,who  will  shew  us 
any  good?  They  say,  Lord  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 
And  thereby  he  puts  gladness  into  their  hearts,  more  than  when 
corn  and  wine  increase.  (Psal.  4.  G.)  And  whosoever  love  not 
Christ  more  than  father,  mother,wife,  child ;  yea,  and  their  own 
lives,  cannot  be  his  disciples.  (Mat.  10.  37-  Luke  14,  26. )  Their 
present  worldly  life  itself,  if  put  in  the  balance,  he  must  out- 
weigh. 

And  if  we  put  the  comparison  between  our  spiritual,  eternal 
life  and  him  ;  though  he  and  that  can  never  be  in  opposition, 
(as  there  may  be  often  an  opposition  between  him  and  this  pre- 
sent life,  so  that  the  one  is  often  quitted  for  the  other,)  yet 
neither  is  there  a  co-ordination,  but  the  less  worthy  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  more  worthy.  We  are  to  desire  the  enjoy- 
ment of  him  for  his  own  glory.  And  yet  here  is  a  strange  and 
admirable  complication  of  these  with  one  another.  For  if  we 
enjoy  him,  delight  and  rest  in  him  as  our  best  and  most  satisfy- 
ing good,  we  thereby  glorify  him  as  God.  We  give  him  prac- 
tically highest  acknowledgments, we  confess  him  the  most  excel- 
lent one.  It  is  his  glory  to  be  the  last  term  of  all  desires,  and 
beyond  which  no  reasonable  desire  can  go  further.  And  if  we 
seek  and  desire  his  glory  supremely,  sincerely  and  really  beyond 
and  above  all  things  ;  when  he  is  so  glorified  to  the  utter- 
most, or  we  are  assured  he  will  be  ;  our  highest  desire  is  so  far 
satisfied,  and  that  turns  to,  or  is,  our  own  contentment.  So  that 
by  how  much  more  simply  and  sincerely  we  pass  from,  and  go 
out  of  ourselves,  so  much  the  more  certainly  we  find  our  own 
satisfaction,  rest  and  full  blessedness  in  him.     As  it  is  impossi- 
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ble  the  soul  that  loves  him  above  itself,  can  be  fully  happy 
while  he  hath  not  his  full  glory :  so  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
equally  impossible,  but  it  must  be  so  when  he  hath. 

Secondly.     Our  delight  must  be  suitable  to  the  object,  (the 
good  to  be  delighted  in,) 

In  respect  of  the  permanena/  of  it,  this  is  the  most  durable 
and  lasting  good.  In  this  blessed  object  therefore  we  are  to  re- 
joice evermore.  (1.  Thes.  5.  16.)  As  in  the  matter  of  trust, we 
are  required  to  trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  because  in  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.  (Isa.  26.  4.)  Everlasting 
strength  gives  sufficient  ground  for  everlasting  trust.  So  it  is 
in  the  matter  of  delight.  ~  A  permanent,  everlasting  excellency 
is  not  answered,  but  by  a  continual  and  everlasting  delight. 
Therefore,  is  it  most  justly  said,  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway  ;  and 
again  I  say  unto  you  rejoice  ;  (Phil.  4.  4.)  alway,  and  still  on.  If 
through  a  long  tract  of  time  you  have  been  constantly  alway  re- 
joicing in  the  Lord,  begin  again,  I,  again,  say  to  you  rejoice  ; 
or  rather  never  give  over.  The  object  will  warrant  and  justify 
the  act,  let  it  be  drawn  forth  to  never  so  vast  a  length  of  time. 
You  will  still  find  a  continual  spring,  unexhausted  fulness,  a 
fountain  never  to  be  drawn  dry.  There  will  never  be  cause  of 
diversion  with  this  pretence,  that  now  this  object  will  yield  no 
more  ;  it  is  drained  to  the  uttermost,  and  is  now  become  an 
empty  and  gustless  thing.  With  other  things  it  may  be  so  ; 
and  therefore  our  delight  doth  not  answer  the  natures  of  such 
things,  but  when  we  rejoice  in  them  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  (Cor. 
7.30.)  they  are  as  if  they  M^ere  not.  All  the  things  of  this 
world  are  so.  For  even  ihe  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away  ; 
as  it  is  afterwards  added,  (ver.  31.)  Therefore  no  delight  can 
fitly  be  taken  in  them,  but  what  is  volatile  and  unfixed  as  they 
are  :  lest  otherwise  it  over-reach,  and  run  beyond  its  object. 
And  how  absurd  and  vain  is  it  to  have  our  hearts  set  upon  that 
v.hich  is  not,  that  takes  wing,  and  leaves  us  in  the  dirt?  This 
object  of  delight  is  the  "  1  am,  yesterday  and  to  day  the  same, 
and  for  ever ;  without  variableness  and  shadow  of  change." 
'J'hercfore  the  nature  of  it  carmot  allow  us  a  reason  j  wherefore 
if  we  be  delighted  therein  yesterday,  we  should  not  to  day ;  or 
if  to  day,  why  not  to  morrow,  and  so  on  to-forever.  Whence 
then  we  may  see  no  one  can  say  he  hath  answered  the  import 
of  this  exhortation,  "  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,"  by  having 
delighted  in  him  at  sometime.  It  is  continual,  as  well  as  high- 
est delight  we  are  here  called  to.  We  see  then  thus  far  what 
we  are  called  to  when  we  are  here  directed  to  delight  ourselves 
in  the  Lord. 

Secvudli/,  W^e  are  next  to  shew  how  we  are  called  to  it. 
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And  the  matter  itself  will  answer  the  inquiry.  We  are  called  to 
it,  according  to  what,  in  itself,  it  is.  Now  it  is  both  a  privilege 
and  a  duty.  We  arc  therefore  called  to  it  and  accordingly  arc 
to  understand  the  words ; 

1.  By  way  of  gracious  invitation  to  partake  of  a  privilege 
which  our  l^lessed  Lord  would  have  us  share  and  be  happy  in  ; 
no  longer  to  spend  ourselves  in  anxious  pursuits  and  vain  expec- 
tations of  rest  where  it  is  not  to  be  found;  but  that  we  retire  our- 
selves to  him  in  whom  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  it.  Pity  and  mercy 
invite  us  here  to  place  our  delight,  and  take  up  our  rest.  And 
concerning  this,  there  is  no  question  or  imaginable  doubt. 

2.  By  way  of  authoritative  command.  For  we  must  know, 
that  delight  in  God  is  to  be  considered  not  only  under  the  no- 
tion of  a  privilege  unto  which  we  may  esteem  ourselves 
entitled ;  but  also  of  a  duty  whereto  we  are  most  indispensibly 
obliged.  This  is  a  thing  (not  so  much  not  undei'stood,  as)  not 
considered  and  seriously  thought  on,  by  very  many ;  and  the 
Bot- considering  it  proves  no  small  disadvantage  to  the  life  ox 
religion.  It  occurs  to  very  many,  more  familiarly,  under  the 
notion  of  a  high  favour;  and  a  great  vouchsafement  (as  indeed 
it  is,)  that  God  will  allow  any  of  the  sons  of  men  to  place  their 
delights  in  himself:  but  they  (at  least  seem  to)  think  it  is  only 
the  privilege  of  some  special  favourites;  of  whom,  because  tiiey 
perhaps  are  conscious  they  have  no  cause  to  reckon  themselves 
they  are  therefore  very  secure  in  the  neglect  of  it.  And  thus 
is  the  pretence  of  modesty  and  humility  very  often  made  an  um- 
brage and  shelter  to  the  vile  carnality  of  many  a  heart;  and  a 
want  of  fitness  is  pretended  and  cherished  at  the  same  time,  as 
an  excuse.  But  whereas  they  do  not  deligiit  in  God,  they  never 
may ;  for  he  that  is  unfit  to  day,  and  never  therewithal  applies 
himself  vviiii  seriousness,  to  the  endeavour  of  becoming  fit,  is 
likely  to  be  more  unfit  to  morrow,  and  so  be  as  much  excused 
always  as  now;  and  by  the  same  means  at  length  excuse  him- 
self from  being  happy  ;  but  never  from  having  been  the  author 
of  his  own  misery.  But  wliat;  is  it  indeed  no  duty  to  love  God? 
Is  that  become  no  duty  which  is  the  very  sum  and  comprehen- 
sion of  all  duties  ?  or  can  they  be  said  to  love  him,  tliat  take  no 
pleasure  in  him?  that  is,  to  love  him  v/ithout  loving  him.  It  is 
indeed,  wonderful  grace  that  there  should  he  such  a  contexture 
of  our  happiness  and  duty ;  that,  by  the  same  thing  whereia 
we  are  obedient,  we  also  become  immediately,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, blessed.  And  that  the  lav/  of  God  in  this  case  hath  this 
very  import,  an  obligation  upon  us  to  blessedness.  But  in  the 
mean  time  we  should  not  forget  that  God's  authority  and  ho- 
nour are  concerned  herein,  as  it  is  our  duty  j  as  well  as  our  own 
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happiness,  as  It  is  our  privilege,   and  that  we    cannot  injure 
ourselves  in  this  matter  without  also  robbing  God. 

Deliglit  in  God  is  a  great  jjiece  of  homage  to  him,  a  practical 
acknowlcdii^ement  of  his  sovereign  excellency,  and  perfect  all 
comprehending  goodness.  When  we  retire  from  all  the  world 
to  him,  we  confess  him  better  than  all  things  besides :  that  we 
have  none  in  heaven  or  earth  that  we  esteem  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  him.  But  when  our  hearts  are  averse  to  him,  and 
will  not  be  brought  to  deliglit  in  him,  since  there  is  somewhat 
in  the  meanwiiile  wherein  we  do  delight,  we  do  as  much  as  say 
(yea,  we  more  significantly  express  it  than  by  saying)  that  what- 
ever that  is,  it  is  better  than  he ;  yea,  that  such  a  thing  is  good, 
and  he  is  not.  For  as  not  believing  him  is  a  denial  of  his  truth, 
the  making  him  a  liar  ;  not  delighting  in  him  is  equally,  a  de- 
nial of  his  goodness,  and  consequently  even  of  his  Godhead  it- 
self. And  since  we  find  the  words  are  here  laid  down  plainly 
in  a  preceptive  form  :  ^'  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord ;"  can  any 
think  themselves  after  this,  at  liberty  to  do  so  or  not  ?  It  is  true 
that  they  who  are  in  no  disposition  hereto  have  somewhat  else  to 
do  in  order  to  that  (of  which  hereafter;)  but,  in  the  mean  time> 
how  forlorn  is  their  case,  who  have  nothing  to  excuse  their  sia 
by,  )>ut  sin  ;  and  who,  instead  of  extenuating  their  guilt  do 
double  it !  yea,  and  we  are  further  to  consider,  that  it  is  not 
only  commanded,  by  a  mere  simple  precept,  but  that  this  pre-  ' 
cept  hath  its  solemn  sanction  ;  and  that  not  only  by  promise 
here  expressly  annexed  (of  which  hereafter  5)  but  also  of  im- 
plied threatening  ;  that  we  shall  not  else  have  the  desires  of  our 
hearts,  but  he  necessarily  unsatisfied,  and  miserable  ;  which  is 
also  in  many  other  places  expressed  plainly  enough.  Great 
penalty  is  due  upon  not  delighting  in  God,  even  by  the  gospel- 
constitution  itself:  which  is  not  so  unreasonably  formed  as  to 
require  more  in  this  matter,  than  is  suitable  to  the  object  itself; 
and  is  framed  so  indulgently  as  to  accept  much  less  than  is 
proportionable  thereto  ;  and  yet  within  the  capacity  also  of  a 
reasonable  soul.  So  that,  though  the  veiy  nature  of  the  thing 
doth  plainly  dictate  a  rule,  by  which  this  matter  is  to  be 
estimated  and  judged;  yet  this  other  rule  gives  considerable 
abatement  and  allowance.  That  is,  It  being  considered  what 
the  obfect  claims  and  challenges,  as  by  its  own  proper  ex- 
cellency due  to  it;  and  what  the  subject  is,  by  its  own  nature, 
capable  of;  not  only  doth  it  hence  appear,  that  delight  in  God 
isw  duty,  but  that  the  soul  ought  to  rise  to  that  highest  pitch  of 
delight  in  him,  that  is,  unto  the  highest  the  soul  is  naturally 
capable  of.  The  very  law  of  nature,  resulting  from  the  refe- 
leuce  aod  comparisoa  of  our  nature  unto  God's  own,  requires  sd 
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much ;  that  we  love,  or  delight  in  him  with  all  our  heart,  witli 
all  our  mind,  with  all  our  might,  and  with  all  our  strength/ 
He  deserves  from  us  our  very  uttermost.  Yet  this  is  by  the  gos- 
pel constitution  required  with  indulgence  and  abatement,  not 
as  to  the  matter  required  but  as  to  the  manner  of  requiring  it. 
The  matter  required  is  still  the  same,  so  as  that  the  purest  and 
highest  delight  in  God  doth  not  cease  to  be  a  duty,  or  any  gra- 
dual defect  thereof  cease  to  be  a  sin.  The  gospel  doth  make 
no  change  of  the  natures  of  things  ;  makes  nothing  cease  to  be 
due  to  God  from  us,  which  the  law  of  nature  made  due ;  nor 
renders  any  defect  innocent,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  culpa- 
ble and  faulty.  Therefore  the  same  pitch  of  delight  in  God  is 
still  due  and  required  that  ever  was;  but  that  perfection  is  not 
(finally  and  without  relief)  required  in  the  same  manner,  and 
on  tlie  same  terms  it  was ;  that  is,  it  is  not  by  the  gospel  re- 
quired under  remediless  penalty,  as  it  was.  For  the  law  ol  nature 
(though  it  made  not  a  remedy  simply  impossible,  yet  it)  pro- 
vided none,  but  the  gospel  provides  one. 

Yet  not  so  but  the  same  penalty  also  remains  in  itself  due 
and  deserved,  which  was  before.  For  as  the  gospel  takes  not 
away  the  dueness  of  any  part  or  degree  of  that  obedience  which 
we  did  owe  to  God  naturally,  so  nor  doth  it  take  away  the  natu- 
ral dueness  of  punishment,  for  disobedience  in  any  kind  or  de- 
gree of  it.  Only  it  provides  that  (upon  the  very  valuable  con- 
sideration which  it  makes  known)  It  becomes  to  us  a  remissible 
debt,  and  actually  remitted  to  them  who  come  up  to  tlie  terms 
of  it.  Not  that  it  should  be  in  Itself  no  debt,  for  tlien  notiiing 
were  remitted;  nor  yet,  when  it  so  provides  for  the  remission 
of  defects  in  tliis  part  of  our  duty,  doth  it  remit  the  substance 
of  the  duty  itself,  or  pardon  any  defects  of  it  to  any  but  such 
who  are  found  sincere  in  this,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  that 
obedience  which  we  owe.  Others,  who  after  so  gracious  over- 
tures, remain  at  their  former  distance,  and  retain  their  aversion, 
enmity,  and  disaffection  to  God,  it  more  grievously  (and  most 
justly)  threatens  and  punishes  as  implacable;  and  who  will  up- 
on no  terms  return  into  a  state  of  friendship  and  amity  with  their 
Maker,  whom  they  hated  without  cause,  and  do  now  continue 
strangers  and  enemies  to  him  withont  excuse;  so  that  the  very 
blood  of  the  reconciling  sacrifice  cries  against  them. 

And  surely  since;  (as  was  formerly  said)  it  is  God  in  Christ 
that  is  the  entire  object  of  this  delight  or  love,  it  is  a  fearful 
penalty  that  is  determined  upon  them  that  do  not  so  place  it  j 
when  it  is  said,  if  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  Anathema,  Maran-atha.  (1  Cor.  16.  22.)  And  when  alsof 
it  is  said  grace  be  upon  all  them  that  do,  (Eph.  6,  24.)  it  is 
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plainly  impHed^  that  the  penalty  belongs  to  all  them  that  do  not 
love  him  in  sincerity.  Of  which  sincerity  therefore  of  delight 
in  God,  (to  keep  within  the  compass  of  our  present  theme,)  it 
is  necessary  we  be  well  informed;  as  we  may  be  from  what  hath 
been  said  before;  that  is — that  we  delight  in  him  supremely,  and 
above  all  things  else,  namely  with  olq'  highest  and  deepest  com- 
placency of  will.  For  it  is  not  necessary  (nor  ordinarily  possi- 
ble) that  our  delight  in  him  should  be  ever  accompanied  with 
such  sensible  agitation  of  the  corporeal  spirits,  as  we  find  in  re- 
ference to  merely  sensible  objects.  Which  is  not  essential 
to  such  delight,  but  an  accident  that  follows  union  with  the 
body;  and  more  frequently,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  some 
tempers  of  body  than  others.  But  it  is  necessary  there  be  that 
practical  estimation  of  him,  and  propension  towards  him,  as  the 
best  and  most  excellent  good;  as  that  we  be  in  a  preparation  of 
mind  and  heart  to  forego  whatever  can  come  into  any  competi- 
tion with  him  for  his  sake.  That  though  we  do  not  thus  delight 
in  him  so  much  as  we  should,  yet  we  do  more  than  in  any  thing 
else. — That  we  continue  herein:  that  this  be  the  constant  habi- 
tual temper  of  our  spirits  towards  him :  that  we  cleave  to  him 
with  purpose  of  heart,  as  not  only  the  most  excellent,  but  the 
most  permanent  object  of  our  delight:  having  settled  the  reso- 
lution with  ourselves,  "  This  God  shall  be  our  God  forever  and 
ever;  he  shall  be  our  God  and  guide  even  to  the  death." 
(Psal.  48.)  and  that  there  be  frequent  actual  workings  of  heart 
towards  him,  agreeable  to  such  a  temper,  though  they  are  not 
so  frequent  as  they  ought.  Which  account  we  give  of  this  sin- 
ceiity  of  delight  in  God,  not  to  encourage  any  to  take  up  with 
the  lowest  degree  of  that  sincerity;  but  that  none  may  be  en- 
couraged, upon  thi'ir  own  mistake  in  this  matter,  to  take  up 
with  any  thing  short  of  it ;  and  that  we  may  see  whence  to  take 
our  rise  in  aiming  at  the  highest  pitch  thereof.  And  that  we 
may  (understanding  the  highest  intenseness  and  most  constant 
exercise  of  delight  in  God  that  our  natures  are  capable  of,  to 
be  our  duty)  understand  also,  that  in  reference  to  our  gradual 
defects  and  intermissions  herein  that  we  ought  to  be  deeply 
humbled,  as  being  faulty;  not  unconcerned,  as  though  we  were 
innocent  in  this  regard,  that  we  need  continual  pardon  upon 
these  accounts ; — that  we  owe  it  to  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer, 
that  sucli  things  can  be  pardoned  : — that  we  are  not  to  reckon, 
or  ever  to  expect  that  blood  should  stand  us  instead,  to  obtain 
our  pardon  for  never  delighting  in  God  sincerely  at  all ;  but 
only  (supposing  we  do  it  sincerely)  that  we  do  it  not  perfectly. 
For  most  certainly,  they  wliose  hearts  are  never  turned  to  him 
as  tlieir  best  and  most  sovereign  good  or  portion,  and  Ruler  or 
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Lord ;  but  do  still  remain  alienated  in  their  minds,  and  enemies 
through  wicked  works,  will  perish  notwithstanding.  And  that 
we  might  the  more  distinctly,  together  with  the  apprehension 
of  what  we  are  called  to  in  this  matter,  understand  also  how 
we  are  called  to,  that  is,  not  by  an  invitation  only,  that  leaves 
us  at  liberty,  whether  we  will  or  will  not,  as  we  think  fit ;  but 
by  express  command,  and  that  also  backed  with  the  sever© 
determination  of  most  dreadful  penalty  in  case  ot  omission. 
And  thus  we  have  in  some  measure  shewn  the  import  of  the 
direction  in  the  text, — that  we  delight  ourselves  in  the  Lord. 


THE  END  OP  THE  FIRST  PART. 


TREATISE 

OP 

DELIGHTING  IN  GOD: 

From  Psalm  xxxvii.  4. 

OES,IGHT  THYSELF  ALSO  IN  THE  LORD,  AND  HE  SHALL  GITE 
THSE  THE  DESIRES  OF  T'HINE  HEART, 

5n  CUja  Parts. 


PART  11. 


CONCERNING 


SECONDLY— THE  PRACTICE  OR  EXERCISE  OF  DELIGHt 
IN  GOD, 


A 

TREATISE 

OF 

DELIGHTING  IN  GOD: 

Froiu  Psalm  xxxvji,  4. 

Delight  thyself  also  in   the  Lord,  and  he  shall  give  tJiee 
tht  desires  of  thine  heart. 


PART  II. 


THE  DUTY  enforced;  CONSIDERED 

First,  as  adherent  to  the  other  dutibs  of  rei^gion. — Secondly,  as 
A  distinct  dutv  of  itself. 


CHAP  I. 

I.  Introductioo.  IT.  The  practi:  e  or  exercise  of  delight  in  God 
considered.  First.  As  adherent  to  the  otiier  duties  of  religion. 
Here  it  is  shewn.  First.  That  wc  arc  not  to  rest  in  a  practice  of 
religion  which  is  not  naturally  and  in  itself  delightful.  l.^Yhat 
that  religion  is.  (I.)  Two  cautions  suggested.  [1.]  That  even 
such  a  religion  as  is  true  and  living  and  consequently  in  itself 
delightful  may  sometimes  not  appear,  or  be  thought  so.  [2.]  That 
a  dead  religion  may  be  thought  so,  through  the  ill  temper  of  the 
subject.  (2.)  A  twofold  general  rule  premised.  [1.]  Tlmt  delight 
is  unnatural  which  is  taken  in  any  thing  not  answering  the  end  to 
which  it  serves.  [2.]  Such  as  is  accompanied  with  a  real  hurt 
greater  than  the  delight  can  countervail.  Hence  it  appears, 
(3  )  That,  that  religion  is  undelightful  which  is  not  chlejiy.  de- 
lightful. 2. -How  unfit  that  religion  is  to  be  chosen  and  rested 
in.  (1.)  It  is  uncapable  of  growth.  (2.)  Caniiot  be  a  lasting 
thing.  (3.)  It  wants  the  fruits  which  should  be  sought  Uy  reli- 
gion. (4.)  It  isi  foolish  and  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  creature. 
(5.)  It  will  produce  bitter  reileetions  at  death.  (0.)  It  is  of- 
fensive to  God. 

I.  TiyE  liavein  the  Former  Part  extended  the  meaning  of  tlie 

^     words,  "Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,"  beyond  what  they 

seem  at  first  sight  literally  to  signify:  so  as  not  to  understand 

them  merely  as  requiring,  that  very  single  act  of  delight  to  be 
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immediately  and  directly  terminated  on  God  himself ;  but  to 
take  them  as  comprehending  also  the  sum  of  all  holy  and  reli- 
gious converse  with  God,  that  is,  as  it  is  delightful,  or  as  it  is 
seasoned  (intermingled^  and  as  it  were  besprinkled)  with  delight; 
and  upon  the  same  account,  of  all  our  other  converse,  so  far  as  it 
is  influenced  by  religion.  And  I  doubt  not,  to  such  as  shall  at^ 
tentively  have  considered  what  hath  been  said,  it  will  be  thought 
very  reasonable  to  take  them  in  that  latitude  ;  whereof  the  very 
letter  of  the  text  (as  may  be  alleged  for  further  justitication 
hereof)  is  most  fitly  capable.  For  (as  was  noted  upon  another 
text  where  we  have  the  same  phrase)  the  particle  M'hich  Ave 
read  in  the  Lord,  hath  not  that  signification  alone,  but  signifies 
also  with,  or  by,  or  besides,  or  before,  or  in  presence  of,  as  if  it 
had  been  said,  "Come  and  sit  down  with  God,  retire  thyself  to 
him,  and  solace  thyself  in  the  delights  which  are  to  be  found 
in  his  presence  and  converse,  in  walking  with  him,  and  trans- 
acting thy  course  as  before  him,  and  in  his  sight."  As  a  man 
may  be  said  to  delight  himself  with  a  friend  that  puts  himself 
under  his  roof;  and  besides  personal  converse  Avith  himself, 
freely  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  all  the  entertainments,  accommo- 
dations, and  provisions  which  he  is  freely  willing  to  communi- 
cate whh  him,  and  hath  the  satisfaction  which  a  sober  person 
would  take  in  observing  the  rules  and  order  of  a  well-governed 
house.  _  ^  ^ 

II.  According  to  this  divers  import  of  the  precept  enjoining 
this  duty,  it  will  be  requisite  to  speak  diversly  of  the  practice 
of  the  duty  itself:  that  is,  that  we  treat  of  the  practice  and 
exercise  of  delight;  as  a  thing  adherent  to  the  other  duties 
of  religion,  and  as  it  is  a  distinct  duty  of  itself. 

First,  As  to  tlie  former,  our  business  wuU  be,  to  treat  of 
the  exercise  of  religion  as  delightfal.  Now  religion  is  delight- 
ful naturally  and  in  hself;  and  makes  a  man's  other  actions, 
even  that  are  not  in  themselves  acts  of  religion,  delightful 
also,  so  far  as  they  are  governed  and  influenced  by  it ;  if  that 
religion  be  true,  that  is,  if  it  be  living,  such  as  proceeds  from 
a  principle  of  divine  life.  Being  therefore  now  to  treat  of  the 
practice  of  this  duty  (whereof  the  account  hath  been  already 
given,)  our  discourse  must  aim  at,  and  endeavour  these  two 
things,  the  former  as  leading  and  subservient  to  the  latter, 
namely — That  we  may  not  take  up,  and  rest,  or  let  our  practice 
terminate  in  a  religion  which  is  not  naturally  and  in  itself  de- 
lightful, and — That  we  seek  after  and  improve  in  that  which  is. 

F'irst,  That  religion  which  is  not  delightful  we  have  great 
reason  not  to  acquiesce  in,  or  be  contented  with,  for  it  is  plainly 
such  as  will  not  defray  itself,  or  bear  its  own  charges,  as  hav- 
ing only  cumber  and  burden  in  it,  no  use  or  end;  1  mean  the 
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dead  formality  of  religion  only.  We  find  it  natural  and  pleasant 
to  carry  about  with  ns  our  own  living  body;  but  who  would  en-^ 
dure  (how  wearisome  and  loatlisome  a  task  were  it?)  to  lug  to 
and  fro  a  dead  carcase  ?  It  will  be  upon  this  account  needful 
to  insist  in  shewing  more  distinctly,  what  sofit  of  religion  it  is, 
that  is  in  itself  wholly  undeliglAful,  and  propound  some  things 
to  consideration  concerning  it,  that  may  tend  to  beget  a  dislike 
of  it,  and  so  incline  us  to  look  further. 

1.  That  we  may  know  what  we  are  not  take  up  witli ;  be- 
cause our  present  subject  confines  us  to  this  one  measure  of 
religion,  that  it  be  delightful,  it  will  be  proper  to  limit  our 
discourse  to  this  character  only  of  the  religion  we  are  to  pass 
from  as  vain  and  worthless,  namely,  that  which  is  without  de- 
light ;  which  it  also  will  be  sufficient  to  insist  on  to  our  present 
purpose.  For  since  (as  hath  been  largely  shewn)  the  delight- 
fulness  of  the  religion  which  is  true  and  living  is  intrinsical, 
and  most  natural  to  it,  it  will  therefore  be  certainly  conse- 
quent, that  which  is  not  delightful  is  dead,  and  can  serve  for 
nothing. 

(1.;  But  here  it  will  be  necessary,  for  caution,  to  insert  two 
things. 

[I.]  That  even  such  religion  as  is  tiue  and  living,  and  con- 
sequently in  itself  delightful,  yet  may  by  accident  sometimes, 
not  appear  or  be  thought  so;  because  either  variety  of  occasions 
may  divert  from  minding,  or  some  imblttering  distemper  of 
spirit  may  hinder  the  present  relisjiing  of  that  pleasure  winch 
is  truly  in  it.  As  a  man  may  eat  and  feed  on  that,  which  is 
very  savoury  and  good ;  and  yet,  tliough  his  taste  be  not  vitia- 
ted, but  because  he  reflects  not,  may  not  every  moment  have 
that  present  apprehension  that  it  is  so  ;  much  more  if  the 
organs  of  taste  be  imder  a  present  distemper.  But,  if  they  be 
not  so,  any  one's  asking  him  how  he  likes  that  dish,  (be- 
cause that  occasions  a  more  express  animadversion,)  will 
also  draw  from  him  an  acknowledgment  that  it  is  pleasant  and 
savoury. 

[2.]  That  a  dead  religion  may  be  thought  delightful ;  and 
through  the  ill  temper  of  the  subject,  a  pleasure  may  be  ap- 
prehended in  it,  which  doth  not  naturally  arise  from  it;  that  is, 
the  mere  external  part  of  religion  may  be  flexible,  and  be  ac- 
cidentally perverted  into  a  subserviency  to  some  purposes  which 
religion  of  itself  intends  not,  in  respect  wheieof  a  delight  may 
injuriously  (and  as  by  a  rape)  be  taken  in  it,  as  is  said  by  tlie 
prophet  of  a  hypocritical  people  :  Yet  they  seek  me  daily,  and 
delight  to  know  my  ways,  as  a  nation  that  did  righteouseness  j 
they  take  delight  in  approaching  to  (lod.  (Isa.  58.  2.)  There- 
fore, that  which  is  here  intended,  is  not,  that  the  religion  should 
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be  rejected,  in  some  present  exercises  whereof  we  have  not  the 
actual  relisli  of  a  present  pleasure  (as  that  should  not  be  em- 
braced, wherein  upon  any  whatsoever  terms  we  find  it;)  but 
that  which  can  rightfully,  and  upon  just  terms  aiford  us  none ; 
and  which  upon  our  utmost  inquiry  and  scarch,cannot  in  reason 
(as  it  is  not  unfit  that  spiritual  reason  should  be  employed  in 
making  a  judgment  what  may)  be  thought  spiritually  delect- 
able. We  shall  therefore  in  some  particular  heads,  give  a  short 
account  of  such  religion,  as  rationally  cannot  but  be  judged 
undelightful,  or  which  hath  not  that  in  it  which  can  yield 
pleasure  to  a  sound  and  wcll-complexioned  spirit;  but  that  if 
any  be  taken  therein,  that  very  pleasure  is  so  unnatural  an4 
out  of  kind,  as  to  be  the  argument  rather  of  a  disease  in  the 
subject,  than  of  any  real  goodness  in  the  thing  itself. 

(2.)  Whereunto  we  only  premise  this  two-fold  general  rule, 
whereby  an  undue  and  unnatural  delight  may  be  estimated  and 
judged  of. 

[1 .]  That  such  delight  may  be  justly  deemed  unnatural  which 
|s  taken  in  any  thing  besides  and  with  the  neglect  of  the  proper 
use  and  end  which  it  most  fitly  serves  for. 

[2.]  Such  as  is  accompanied  with  a  real  hurt,  greater  than 
the  delight  can  countervail,  or  as  is  so  far  from  taking  in  profit 
and  benefit  in  conjunction  with  it,  as  that  the  damage  and 
prejudice  which  it  cavmot  recompence,  is  inseparable  from  it; 
which  niles  will  be  the  more  fitly  applicable  to  the  present 
case;  for  that  (as  hath  been  formerly  observed)  the  delight 
which  accompanies  the  acts  and  exercises  of  religion,  or  that 
flow  from  it,  though  it  be  natural  thereto,  yet  is  not  the  only  or 
chief  end  of  those  acts ;  but  they  have  another  more  important 
end,  unto  the  prosecution  whereof  by  such  acts  delight  is  only 
adherent:  whence  the  delight  cannot  but  be  most  preposterous 
and  perverse,  which  is  taken  in  such  things  as  do  either  not 
serve  the  more  principal  design  of  religion ;  or  much  more 
that  are  repugnant  and  destructive  of  it.  By  these  rules  we 
may  plainly  see  what  delight  in  the  general  is  to  be  accounted 
tmdue.  As  by  the  former  rule  we  would  justly  reckon  that  an 
undue  delight  which  a  man  should  take  in  his  food,  if  he  only 
please  himself  with  the  looking  on  the  handsome  garnishing  of 
the  dishes,  which  he  loaths  in  the  mean  time  and  refuses  to 
taste ;  or  which  a  covetous  miser  takes  in  having  wealth  hoarded 
up,  which  he  is  pleased  often  to  view  and  cannot  endure  to  use. 
And  by  the  latter,  that  were  most  irrational  delight,  M'hich 
in  a  fever  one  should  take  in  gratifying  his  distempered  ap- 
petite, whereby  he  doth  not  so  much  relieve  nature  as  feed 
his  disease. 
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(3.)  And  so  we  may  say,  that  religion  is  undelightful,  that  is 
not  duly  deliglitful. 

[1.]  Uniich  consists  wholly  in  revolving  in  one's  own  mind 
the  notions  that  belong  to  religion,  without  either  the  ex- 
perience, or  the  design  and  expectation  of  having  the  heart 
and  conversation  formed  according  to  them.  So  the  case  is 
with  such  as  content  themselves  to  yield  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion true,  and  behold  with  a  notional  assent  and  approhati(ia 
tlie  connexion  and  agreement  of  one  thing  with  another ;  but 
do  never  consider  the  tendency  and  aim  of  the  whole :  or  that 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  the  doctrine  that  is  according  to  god- 
liness ;  (1  Tim.  G.  3.)  or  such  as  Is  pursuant  to  the  design  of 
making  men  godly ;  of  transforming  them  into  the  image  of 
God,  and  framing  them  to  an  entire  subjection  to  his  holy  and 
acceptable,  will ;  that  bethink  not  tliemselves  the  truth  is  never 
learned  as  it  is  in  Jesus,except  it  be  to  the  renewing  the  spirit  of 
the  mind,  the  putting  off  the  old  man,  and  the  putting  on  of 
the  new.  (Eph.  4.  22)  When  this  is  never  considered,  but 
men  do  only  know,  that  they  may  know;  and  are  never  con- 
cerned further  about  the  great  tilings  of  God,  than  only  to  take 
notice  that  such  things  there  are  olfered  to  their  vievv  which 
carry  with  them  the  appearance  of  truth,  but  mind  them  no 
more  than  the  afl^airs  of  Eutopia,  or  the  world  in  the  moon  ; 
what  delight  is  taken  in  this  knowledge  is  surely  most  perverse. 
There  is  a  pleasure  indeed  in  knowing  things,  and  in  appre- 
hending the  coherence  of  one  truth  with  another  ;  but  he  that 
shall  allow  himself  to  speculate  only  about  things  wherein  his 
life  is  concerned,  and  shall  entertain  himself  with  delight  in 
agitating  in  his  mind  certain  curious  general  notions  concern- 
ing a  disease  or  a  crime  that  threatens  him  with  present  death^ 
or  what  might  be  a  remedy  or  defence  in  such  a  case,  without 
any  thought  of  applying  such  things  to  his  own  case,  or  that 
the  case  is  his  own,  one  may  say  of  such  pleasure  it  is  mad ',  or 
of  this  delight,  what  doth  It?  or  he  that  only  surfeits  his  eye 
with  beholding  the  food  he  is  to  live  by,  and  who  in  the  mean 
time  languishes  in  the  want  of  appetite,  and  a  sickly  loathing 
of  his  proper  nutriment ;  surely  such  a  one  hath  a  pleasure  that 
fio  sober  man  would  think  worth  the  having. 

And  the  more  any  one  doth  only  notionally  know  In  the 
matters  of  religion,  so  as  that  the  temper  of  his  spirit  remains 
altogether  unsuitable  and  opposite  to  the  design  and  tendency 
of  the  things  known  ;  the  more  he  hath  lying  ready  to  come 
in  judgment  against  him ;  and  if  therefore  he  count  the 
things  excellent  which  he  knows,  and  only  please  himself  with 
Ills  own  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  but  alike  case  as  if  a  man 
should  be  much  delighted  to  bcijold  his  own  condemnation 
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written  '  in  a  fair  and  beautiful  hand  :  or,  as  if  one  should  be 
pleased  witli  the  glittering  of  that  sword  which  is  directed 
against  his  own  heart,  and  must  be  the  present  instrument  of 
death  to  him:  and  so  little  pleasant  is  the  case  of  such  a  person 
in  itself,  who  thus  satisfies  his  own  curiosity,  with  the  concern* 
ments  of  eternal  life  and  death,  that  any  serious  person  would 
tremble  on  his  behalf,  at  that  wherein  he  takes  pleasure,  and 
apprehend  just  horror  in  that  state  of  the  case  whence  he  draws 
liiatter  of  delight. 

[2.]  It  is  yet  a  more  insipid  and  gustless  religion  wliich  too 
many  place  in  some  peculiar  opinions,  that  are  either  false,  and 
contrary  to  religion,  or  doubtful  and  cumbersome  to  it,  or  little 
and  inconsiderable,  and  therefore  certainly  alien  to  it,  and  im- 
pertinent. For  if  that  religion  only  be  truly  delightful  which 
hath  a  vital  infiuence  on  the  heart  and  practice,  as  that  must 
needs  be  ifidelectable,  which  is  only  so  notionally  conversant 
about  the  greatest  trutlis,  as  that  it  hath  no  such  infiuence ; 
much  more  is  that  so, which  Is  so  wholly  conversant  about  mat- 
ters eltlier  opposite  or  Irrelative  hereto,  as  that  it  can  have  none. 
It  must  here  be  acknowledged  that  some  doctrines  not  only 
not  "revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  but  wiiich  are  contrary  there- 
to, may  (being  thought  true)  occasion  the  excitation  of  some 
inward  affection,  and  have  an  indirect  iufluciice  to  the  regula- 
ting of  practice  also,  so  as  to  repress  some  grosser  enormities : 
as  the  false  notions  of  pagans  concerning  the  Deity,  which 
have  led  them  to  idolatry,  have  struck  their  minds  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reverence  of  invisible  powers,  and  perhaps  rendered 
some  more  sober  and  less  vicious  than  had  they  been  destitute 
of  all  religious  sentiments.  And  yet  the  good  which  hath 
hence  ensued,  Is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  particular  principles 
of  idolatry  which  were  false;  but  to  the  more  general  principles 
of  religion,  which  were  true.  Yea,  and  thougii  such  false 
principles  viewed  alone,  and  by  themselves,  may  possibly  infer 
somewhat  of  good  ;  yet  that  is  by  accident  only,  and  through  the 
short-sightedness  and  ignorance  of  them  with  whom  they  Ob- 
tain ;  who,  if  they  did  consider  their  In-coherence  with  other 
common  notions  and  principles  most  certainly  true,  would  re- 
ceive by  them  (If  thought  the  only  principles  of  religion)  so 
much  the  greater  hurt,  and  become  so  nuich  the  more  hope- 
lessly and  incurably  wicked.  As  most  manifestly  the  princi- 
ples vvhich(looked  upon  by  themselves)  while  they  are  reckoned 
true,  do  lead  to  idolatry,  and  consequently,  by  that  mistake 
only,  -  to  some  religion ;  do  yet,  being  really  false,  lead 
to  atiieism,  and  of  themselves  tend  to  subvert  and  destroy 
•  all  religion.  Therefore  such  doctrines  as  cohere  not  with  the 
^(jcneral  frame  of  truth,  whatever  their  particular  aspect  may 
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be,  considered  apart  and  by  themselves,  are  yot  in  their  natural 
tendency  opposite  and  destructive  to  tlietiue  design  ol"  rc!ii;:on, 
and  the  pleasure  which  they  can  anyway  afibrdjis  o^ily  stolen  and 
vain  ;  such  as'a  person  takes  in  swallowiiig  a  potion  that  is 
pleasant,  i)ut  which,  if  it  perform  what  belongs  to  it,  he 
must  with  many  a  sickly  qualm  refund  and  disgorge  back 
again. 

We  also  acknowledge  some  truths  of  less  importance,  may 
be  said  to  concern  practice,  though  not  so  immediately  Nor  is 
it  therefore  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  derogate  from  any 
such,  that  are  of  apparently  divine  revelation  or  institution; 
vviiich,  however  they  justly  be  reckoned  less  than  some  other 
things,  yet  for  that  very  reason  as  they  are  revealed  by  God  for 
such  an  end,  are  by  no  means  to  be  esteemed  little,  or  incon- 
siderable ;  be  their  subserviency  to  the  great  design  of  religion 
never  so  remote.  Upon  the  account  of  which  subserviency, 
tliey  are  also  to  be  esteemed  delectable,  that  is,  in  proportion 
thereto ;  but  v»hen  they  are  so  esteemed  beyond  that  propor- 
tion, and  are  exalted,  into  an  undue  preference  to  their  very 
end  itself;  so  as  tiiat,  in  comparison  of  them,  the  great  things 
of  religion  are  reckoned  low,  frigid,  sapless  things;  when  men 
set  their  hearts  upon  them  abstractly,  and  without  consideration 
of  their  reference  and  usefulness  to  the  greater  things  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  delight  that  is  so  taken  in  them,  argues  but  the 
disease  of  the  mind  tliat  takes  it,  and  so  great  a  degree  of  dotage, 
that  a  serious  person  would  wonder  how  men  can  please  them- 
selves ^vith  such  matters,  v/ithont  considering,  and  with  the 
neglect  of  so  great  tliings  they  have  relation  to. 

[;i.]  And  hither  is  to  be  referred  the  much  less  rational 
pleasure  which  is  taken  by  some  in  the  mere  dress  wherewith 
such  notions  and  opinions  may  be  artiiicialiy  clothed  by  them- 
selves or  others;  rhetorical  flourishes,  a  set  of  fine  words,  hand- 
some cadences  and  periods,  fanciful  representations,  little 
tricks  and  pL-ces  of  wit,  and  (which  cannot  pretend  so  high) 
pitiful  quibbles  and  gingles,  inversions  of  sentences,  the  pe- 
dantic rhyming  of  words,  yea  and  an  affected  tone,  or  even 
a  great  noise,  things  that  are  neither  capable  of  gratifying  the 
christian  nor  the  man ;  without  which  even  the  most  important 
weighty  matters  do  to  so  squeamish  stomachs  seem  gustless 
and  unsavoury,  and  are  reckoned  dull  and  fiat  things.  And 
most  plain  it  i^, (though  it  is  not  strange,  that  so  trifling  minds 
should  impose  upon  themselves  by  so  thin  a  sophism,)  that  such 
are  in  a  great  mistake,  whose  delight  being  Vvholly  taken  up  in 
these  trifles,  do  hereupon  think  they  taste  the  delights  of  reli- 
gion ;  for  these  are  nothing  of  it,  are  found  about  it  only  ac- 
cidently  :  ^nd  by  a  most  unhappy  accident  too,  as  ill  (for  the 
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most  of  those  things)  a.t^reelng  to  it  and  no  more  becoming  it 
than  a  fooi's  coat  doth  a  prudent  grave  person ;  and  the  best  of 
them  agreeing  to  it  but  in  common  \vith  any  thing  else,  about 
which  such  arts  Aiay  be  used ;  so  tliat  they  are  no  way  any 
thing  of  it,  or  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  than  to  any 
theme  or  subject  besides,  unto  which  such  ornaments  (as  they 
are  thought)  can  be  added.  How  miserably  therefore  do  they 
cheat  themselves,  who,  because  they  hear  with  pleasure  a  dis- 
course upon  some  head  of  religion  thus  garnished,  according  to 
their  idle  trifling  humour;  and  because  they  are  taken  with  the 
contrivance  of  some  sentences,  or  affected  with  the  loudness  of 
the  voice,  or  have  tJKnr  imagination  tickled  with  some  fantasti-^ 
cal  illustrations,  presently  conclude  themselves  to  be  in  a  reli- 
gious transport  when  the  things  that  have  pleased  them  have 
no  aflinity  or  alliance  with  religion,  befall  to  it  but  by  chance, 
and  are  in  themselves  things  quite  of  another  country  1 

[4.]   Of  the  like  strain  is  the  religion  that  is  niade  up  all  of 
talk.     And  such  like  are  that  sort  of  persons,  who  love  to  dis- 
course of  those  great  things  of  God  wherev/ith  it  was  never  their 
design  or  aim  to  have  their  hearts  stamped,  or  their  lives  com- 
manded and  governed :     who  invert  that  which  was  the   an- 
cient glory  of  the  Christian  Church,  "  We  do  not  speak  great 
things, but  live  them."    And  are  pleased  with  only  the  noise  of  . 
their  own  (most  commonly  insignificant  senseless)  words;  im- 
to  whom  how  ungrateful  a  relish  would  that  precept  have,  "Be 
swift  to  hear,  slow  so  speak  !"  And  how  much  to  be  regretted  a 
thing  is  it,  that  the  delights  of  practical  living  religion  should 
be  so  lost,  and  vanish  into  a  mere  lip-labour !  things  of  this  na- 
ture are  to  be  estimated  by  their  end,  and  the  temper  of  spirit 
which  accompanies  them ;  which  unto  a  serious  and   prudent 
observer,   are  commonly  very  discernible  aud  easy  to  be  distin- 
guished. It  is  an  amiable,  lovely  thing  to  behold  those  that  arc 
intent  upon  the  great  business  of  religion  themselves,  provok- 
ing others  also  with  serious  gravity   unto  love  anfl  good  works. 
And  it  will  ever  stand  as  a  monumental  character  of  them  that 
feared  the  Lord,  tliat  they  spake  often  one  to  another,  (Mai.  3. 
16".)  upon   this  account.     But  the  pretence  of  this  is  odious, 
when  the  thing  designed  is  nothing  but  self-recommendation, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  pretenders  is  visibly  vain  and  empty;    and 
when  it  is  apparent  they  take  delight,'  not  in  the  things  they 
speak  of,  but  only  iri  this   thing   itself,   speaking  much.     No 
breath  is  then  more  fulsome;  and  the  better  the  things  arc,  the 
worse  it  is  to  have  no'  more  savour  of  them.    Again 

[5.]  The  religion  is  a  kin  to  this,  which  stands  all  in  hear- 
ing. It  is  as  remgte  (at  least)  from  the  heart,  when  it  is  wholly 
placed  ill  the  Citr,  as  when  it  is  ail  in  the  tongue.    As  it  is  with 
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them  that  are  hearers  only,  not  doers  of  the  word,  deceiving 
their  own  souls.  (Jam.  1 .  22.)  When  the  preacher  is  to  them 
as  a  very  lovely  song,  of  one  that  can  play  well  on  an  instru- 
ment, and  they  hear  his  words,  but  do  them  not.  (Exek.  S.'i. 
32.)  And  it  is  natural  to  the  same  sort  of  persons  to  be  pleased 
indifferently  with  either  of  the£e,as  the  Athenians  were  in  hear- 
ing or  telling  some  new  thing.  Only  that  this  diflfereiice  most 
commonly  appears  with  the  persons  we  intend,  that  when 
the  things  they  delight  to  hear,  must  be  ever  new,  or  at  least 
new  dressed,  the  things  they  speak,  shall  be  everlastingly  the 
same.  How  perverse  a  delight  is  that  ?  Whereas  it  is  the  glory 
jof  substantial  religion,  that  the  principal  things  of  it  can  never 
grow  old,  or  be  dry.  Their  ears  still  itch  after  novelties  ;  a 
plain  argument  that  it  is  not  religion  itself  that  pleases  tlieni 
(which  cannot  change)  but  tlie  variable  accessory  modes  of  re- 
presenting it.  However,  there  is  certainly  very  often  a  dis- 
temper appearing  among  those  that  profess  religion,  in  coveting 
to  hear  unto  excess,  and  beyond  what  is  either  suitable  or  de- 
signed unto  use  and  profit.  When  the  pleasure  of  a  delightful 
revolving  of  the  ever  fresh  and  fragrant  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
reducing  them  to  answerable  practice,  is  lost  and  stifled,  by 
heaping  on  of  more  than  can  be  digested.  And  many  a  hopeful 
birth  of  pious  and  holy  dispositions,  affections,  and  good  works, 
is  suppressed  or  enfeebled  ]>y  an  untimely  snperfetation. 

[6.]  It  is  a  most  undelightful  religion,  which  consists  en- 
tirely in  the  externnl  additamcnts  and  forms  of  worship,  which 
this  or  that  party  have  chosen  to  affix  to  it.  Yea,  though  those 
forms  be  never  so  certainly  of  divine  prescription ;  which,  how- 
ever God  hath  appointed  them,  were  never  appointed  or  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  our  religion,  but  to  be  subservient  helps 
and  means  to  it.  Being  enlivened  by  it,  they  are  comely  and 
delightful ;  but  severed  and  cut  off  from  it,  or  the  course  of  vi- 
tal spirit  that  shouk!  flow  into  thejn  being  obstructed  and  re- 
pressed they  have  no  more  pleasure  in  them  than  a  dead  arm 
or  finger.  Such  divine  appointments  themselves,  severed  fron» 
the  things  wherein  su!)stantlal  religion  consists,  have  been  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  your  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  &c. 
(Isa.  1.  14.)  my  soul  hates,  and  then  sure  there  is  little  reason 
they  should  be  a  delight  to  us.  If  they  be,  it  is  as  fond  and 
trifling  a  delight,  as  when  one  hath  the  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  some  excellent  person,  to  neglect  all  his  wise  sayings, 
and  pleasant  Instructive  discourses,  and  only  to  please  one's 
self  in  viewing  his  handsome  apparel ;  yea,  though  I  should 
know  at  the  same  time,  that  I  thereby  greatly  displease 
liim  whom  (as  is  also  supposable)  I  were  greatly  concerned 
to  please.     Thus  it  is  with  theju  that  mind  only  .the  solemnity 
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of  God's  woj-ship,  not  the  design.  And  more  gross  the  matter 
is,  with  svtch  as  by  their  observance  of  the  external  modes  of 
religion,  think  to  expiate  the  badness  of  their  most  vicious  con- 
versation ;  that  will  steal,  and  murder  and  commit  adultery, 
oppress  the  stranger,  the  fatlierless  and  the  widow ;  and  yet  pre- 
sume to  stand  before  the  Lord  in  his  house,  and  crj^,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these,  (Jer.  7-  1.) 
This  is  the  pharisaical  religion,  that  is  sciiipulous  in  tything 
mint,  annise,  and  cummin,  and  neglects  the  weighty  things  of 
the  law,  justice,  judgment,  and  truth.  These  men  delight  in 
what  not  only  is  dead  in  itself,  but  will  be  mortal  unto  them. 
And  if  the  divine  institution  of  the  things  wherewith  they  so 
vainly  please  themselves,  will  not  bear  them  out,  much  less 
'their  own  ;  be  their  discriminating  denomination  or  profession 
what  it  will.  And  now  all  these  thuigs  (whether  severally  or 
together)  and  whatever  else  of  like  kind  do  at  the  best  make 
but  a  dead,  and  consequently  an  undelightful  religion,  such 
as  liath  no  pleasure  in  it,  because  it  hath  no  lifej  it  remains 
therefore, 

2.  To  shew,  how  unfit  such  a  religion  is  to  be  cliosen  or 
rested  in.  And  surely  since  (as  appears  from  what  M'as  formerly 
said)  the  persuading  of  men  to  become  religious  or  godly,  is 
but  an  inviting  them  to  a  state  and  course  wherein  they  may 
delight  themselves  with.  God  ;  or  to  a  life  of  pure  and  heavenly 
pleasure  ;  that  is  only  the  vain  shew  of  religion,  which  affords 
nothing  of  that  pleasure.  And  how  unreasonable  and  foolish 
is  it  when  religion  itself  is  t!ie  thing  we  pretend,  to  let  our- 
selves be  mocked  (as  we  mock  others,  and  vainly  attempt  to 
mock  him  also,  who  is  not  be  mocked)  with  the  mere  empty 
shew  and  a])pearanee  of  it!  that  we  may  be  here  somewliat 
more  particular,  let  it  be  considered. 

(I.)  That  the  religion  wliich  is  in  itself  undelightftil,  is,  for 
th^  same  reason  for  wliich  it  is  so,  uncap.»ble  of  growth  ;  that  is, 
because  it  is  a  dead  thing.  For  that  reason  it  is  without  de^ 
■light;  and  ibr  the  same  reason  admits  not  of  improvement.  It 
wants  the  self-improving  principle.  He  that  drinks  of  that 
water  (saith  our  saviour)  which  1  shall  give  him,  it  shall  be  in 
Tiim  as  a  well  of  water  springing  up  in  him  unto  life  eternal. 
(Jgh.  4.  14.)  That  only  principle  of  all  true  religion  and 
godliness,  tlie  divine  nature,  tjieseedof  God,  is  of  that  heavenly 
tendency,  it  ainis  and  aspires  upward;  and  will  never  cease' 
shooting  up  till  it  reach  heaven;  and  the  pleasure  and  delight- 
fulness  of  it  stand  much  in  its  continual  springing  up  towards  a  per- 
fect state,  from  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  to  the  tallnessofacedar. 
It  is  pleasant  to  behold  its  constant  undecaying  greenness  and 
verdure;  such  as  renders  its  subject  like  a  tree  planted  by  tb* 
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fivers  of  water  that  brings  forth  fruit  in  season,  whose  leaf  also 
.doth  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  he  doth  prospers,  (Psal.  1.8.) 
Or  as  plants  set  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  flourish  in  tlie 
tourts  of  their  God  :  that  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  even  in 
old  age,  and  be +at  and  flourisliing.  (Psal.  92,  13,  14.)  The 
dead,  dry  forms,  or  other  appendages  of  religion,  that  have  no 
-communion  with  a  Hring  root,  or  the  religion  that  is  only  made 
up  of  these,  gives  no  such  hope  of  improvement.  A  great  and 
most  considerable  prejudice  against  any  thing  that  pretends 
to  the  name  of  religion ;  which  being  at  first  an  im- 
perfect thing  (as  that  especially  which  itself  is  but  pre- 
tence and  shadow  cannot  but  be)  if  it  shall  never  be  ex- 
pected to  be  better,  can  have  little  claim  or  title  to  any  excel- 
lency. The  value  even  of  true  religion,  though  it  be  of  an  ex- 
cellent nature  and  kind,  stands  much  in  the  hopefulness  and 
improveableness  of  it ;  and  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered  ia 
respect  of  what  it  is,  as  what  it  shall  come  to.  This  lank,  spi- 
ritless religion  as  soon  as  you  assume  and  take  it  up,  you  know 
the  best  of  it.  It  Is  not  of  a  growing,  thriving  kind;  never  expect 
better  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  notional  knowledge^  opinionative- 
ness,  and  external  observances,  which  we  have  spoken  of,  may 
be  so  increased,  as  a  heap  of  sand  may  he ;  but  the  religion  of 
such  grows  not  as  a  thing  that  hath  life  in  it,  by  vital  self-im- 
provement. 

(2.)  Nor  for  the  same  reason  can  it  be  a  lasting  thing.  For 
it  wants  what  should  maintain  it.  It  will,  as  a  vesture,  weat 
and  grow  old ;  or,  being  as  a  cloak  put  on  to  serve  a  present 
turn,  is  when  that  turn  is  served,  as  easily  thrown  off,  that  Is, 
being  found  to  be  more  cumbersome  than  useful.  What  hath 
living  union  with  a  man's  own  self,  It  Is  neither  his  ease  not 
convenience  ;  he  neither  affects,  nor  can  endure  to  lay  it  aside. 
It  is  given  as  a  character  of  a  hypocrite  (one  who  therefore 
must  be  understood  to  carry  with  him  some  shew  and  face  of 
religion,  and  to  want  the  living  root  and  principle  of  it)  that  he 
is  inconstant  In  his  religion;  Will  he  at  all  times  call  upon  God? 
(Job.  27.  10.)  or  will  he  be  constantly  religious  ?  The  Interro- 
gative form  of  speech  implies  more  than  a  mere  negative. 
Tliat  is,  doth  not  only  say  that  he  will  not  at  all  times  call  upon 
God,  but  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  or  think  that  he  will.  For  it 
is  an  appeal  to  common  reason  in  the  case  ;  as  if  It  had  been 
said,  "  Can  any  man  think  that  such  a  one's  religion  will  be 
lasting?  It  Imports  a  disdain  it  should  be  thought  so.  What ! 
he  call  upon  God  at  all  times  ;  a  likely  thing  !  no  ;  the  matter 
is  plain,  his  religion  is  measured  by  his  secular  Interest,  and  he 
will  only  be  so  long  religious  as  will  serve  that  purpose.  And 
the  reason  is  plainly  assigned  in  the  foregoing  words,  *'  Will  he 
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clelli^ht  himself  In  the  Almighty?"  His  religion  hath  no  delight 
with  it;  it  is  a  languid,  faint,  spiritless  thing,  a  dead  form.  If 
it  had  life,  it  would  have  pleasure  in  it ;  and  then  the  same 
vital  principle  that  would  make  it  pleasant,  would  make  it  last* 
ing  and  permanent  also. 

(3.)  While  it  doth  last,  it  wants  the  fruit  and  profit,  which, 
should  be  designed  and  sought  by  rijllglon ;  even  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  it  is  without  delight,  it  is  also  fruitless  and 
vain,  that  is  because  it  hath  no  life  in  it.  So  that  all  that  i$ 
done  in  this  way  of  religion  Is  only  labour  and  toil  to  no  pur- 
pose. And  what  do  or  can  we  propose  to  ourselves  from  reli- 
gion, as  the  proper  design  of  it,  but  to  have  our  spirits  fitted  to 
the  honouring  and  enjoying  of  God,  unto  service  to  him,  and 
blessedness  in  him  ;  and  that  we  may  hereupon,  actually  both 
serve  and  enjoy  him  ?  both  these  chiefly  depend  upon  his  fa- 
vourable acceptance  of  us.  He  will  neither  reckon  himself 
served  by  us,  not  allow  himself  to  be  enjoyed.  If  he  be  not 
pleased  with  us.  And  how  shall  we  expect  to  please  him  with 
that,  wherewith,  the  more  our  minds  come  to  be  rectified  and 
made  conformable  to  the  rule  of  righteousness  and  life,  the 
more  impossible  it  is  that  we  can  be  pleased  ourselves  ?  Can  wc 
please  him  by  a  religion  that  is  in  itself  unsavoury,  spiritless 
and  dead ;  and  that  affords  not  to  ourselves  the  least  relish  of 
true  pleasure  ?  And  partly  the  success  of  our  religion  in  the 
mentioned  respects,  depends  upon  the  due  temperament  our  spi- 
rits receive  by  it;  but  what  good  impression  can  that  light, 
chaffv,  empty  religion  that  liath  been  described,  ever  be  hoped 
to  make  there  ?  Is  it  a  likely  means  of  refining  and  bettering 
our  spirits  ?  Even  as  It  Is  void  of  spiritual  delight  it  is  also  of 
spiritual  benefit;  for  certainly  our  spirits  are  like  to  embrace 
and  retain  nothing  in  which  they  can  take  no  pleasure.  How 
vain  then  is  that  religion  by  which  wc  can  neither  please  God, 
nor  profit  ourselves  ? 

(J.)  It  ought  to  be  considered  how  foolish  a  thing  it  is,  and 
imworthy  of  a  reasonable  creature  to  do  that  in  a  continue4 
course  and  series  of  actions  wherein  we  can  have  no  design, 
and  do  aim  at  nothing.  Even  they  that  place  their  religion  In 
things  so  remote  and  alien  to  the  spirit  and  power  of  It,  do  yet 
fipend  a  consideraljle  part  of  their  life's-time  in  those  tilings. 
And  how  becoming  is  it  of  a  man  to  have  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  in  doing  notiiing?  and  that  from  week  to  week,  or  from 
day  to  day,  the  seasons  should  return,  of  which  he  hath  con- 
stantly this  to  say,  "  Now  comes  the  time  of  doing  tliat  whereof 
I  can  give  no  account  why  I  do  it !  that  there  should  be  so 
comtant  a  defalcation  of  such  portions  of  time  for  that  which  a 
man  -can  ocither  call  busiuess  noi  rucreiitiu%  which,  teads  to  iio 
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advantage  in  any  kind.  For  it  tends  not  to  promote  his  secular 
interest  but  in  so  indirect  and  by-a-way,  and  with  so  sinister 
&nd  basely-oldiquc  respects,  as  an  honest  man  would  abhol", 
and  an  ingenuous  man  be  ashamed  to  profess  ;  and  liis  spiritual 
&nd  eternal  interest  much  less.  This  were  therefore  tlie  same 
thing  as  to  proclaim  one's  self  a  fool  or  a  vain  trifler.  The 
things  that  have  been  instanced  in,  (considered  so  abstractly 
from  the  substance  of  religion  as  we  have  considered  tliem,) 
being  such,  some  of  them,  as  cany  not  with  them  so  much  as 
that  very  shew  of  wisdom,  (Col.  2.  23.)  of  which  the  apostle 
Speaks ;  and  others  of  tiiem,  so  faint  a, shew,  as  it  ill  becomes  a 
wise  man  to  be  pleased  with,  while  they  do  his  better  part  no 
good,  and  carry  not  that  shew  in  any  provision  (as  that  word 
*ri^')j  sometimes  signifies)  for  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh. 

And  yet  it  is  to  be  withal  remembered  tiiat  this  (waste 
and  lost)  time  of  their  life,  is  all  that  such  persons  allot  to  their 
everlasting  concernments ;  and  that  the  things  Vv'hich  have 
been  mentioned  (some  or  other  of  them ;  for  all  do  not  always 
concur  with  the  same  persons)  are  not  made  subservient  to; 
but  are  substituted  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  reli- 
gion by  which  those  concernments  should  be  provided 
for.  And  is  this  a  wise  provision  for  eternity  ?  What  man  !  A 
few  empty  unimproved  notions !  a  by-opinion  or  two  !  the  flou- 
rishes of  a  little  pedantic  art  tickling  thy  toyish  fancy !  the  mo- 
tion of  thy  only  busy  and  labouring  tongue  !  or  the  thirst  and 
satisfaction  of  thy  vain  ear!  the  bowing  of  thy  hypocritical  knee  ! 
Are  these  all  that  thou  designest,  or  wilt  mind  to  do  for  thy 
soul  ?  Are  these  like  well  to  supply  the  place  of  living  religion? 
to  serve  thee  instead  of  inward  acquaintance  with  God  ?  of  be 
ing  really  and  habitually  good  and  holy  ?  of  doing  good  and 
walking  in  the  path  of  life  ?  What  a  soul  hast  thou  that  can 
live  upon  chaff  and  air,  and  be  sustained  by  the  wind  ? 
Hast  thou  no  need  of  quickening  influence  from  God  ?  no  hun- 
ger after  the  heavenly,  hidden  manna,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
tree  of  life  ?  What  use  makest  thou  of  thy  understanding,  or  of 
the  reason  of  a  man,  when  thou  "thinkest  such  empty  vanities  as 
thou  trustest  in  can  do  the  oflice,  or  attain  the  ends  of  true  re- 
ligion ?  How  much  more  rational  were  it  to  pretend  to  no- 
thing of  religion  at  all,  than  to  think  such  a  one  will  seiTe  the 
turn ! 

(5.)  Consider,  what  reflections  are  likely  to  be  made  upon 
this  matter  hereafter,  when  thy  short  course  in  this  world  is  run 
out.  Will  it  be  a  grateful  remembrance  to  thee  that  thou  wast 
so  long  hovering  about  the  borders  of  religion  ?  and  wast  at  the 
veiy  door  and  wouldest  not  enter  in  ?  that  thou  didst  so  often 
think  and  speak,  and  hear  of  the  tilings  wherein  religion  stood. 
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but  wouldest  never  allow  tiiyself  to  taste  the  pleasant  relishes 
thereof?  to  have  been  so  nigh  to  the  kuigdom  of  God,  and  yet 
an  alien  to  it,  to  the  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  wherein  it  consists!  That  thou  didst  only  please  thy^ 
self  with  the  painted  casket  (made  fine,  as  thou  thoughtest, 
but  only  with  thine  own  pencil)  wherein  so  rich  a  jewel  was ; 
and  retaining  that,  threwcst  away  this  as  thing  of  nought !  will 
not  these  be  wounding  thoughts  ? 

(6.)  Let  it  be  seriously  pondered  how  offensive  it  must  be  to 
the  jealous  God  that  any  should  thus  trifle  with  him  and  his 
holy  things,  under  a  shew  and  pretence  of  religion  anddevotioni 
to  him.  Not  to  please  him  by  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  our 
religion,  loses  the  end  and  reward  we  would  expect.  But  that 
is  not  all.  To  provoke  him  by  t]ie  hypocritical  pretence  and 
^buse  of  it,  cannot  but  infer  a  sharp  revenge  which  it  may  be 
we  expected  not.  And  let  us  bethink  ourselves  how  high  the 
provocation  is !  Either  we  design  to  please,  honour  and  enjoy 
him  by  that  irrational  and  undelightful  course  of  religion,  or  we 
do  not.  If  we  do  not,  this  signifies  nothing  but  highest  con- 
tempt and  defiance  of  him  ;  and  that  we  care  not  for  his  favour 
nor  fear  his  displeasure.  Yea,  inasmuch  as  such  religion  is  pre- 
tended as  a  homage  to  him,  it  is  nothing  really  but  most  pro- 
fane and  insolent  mockery  ;  as  if  we  would  join  in  the  same 
breath  and  in  the  same  act,  "  Hail  Jesus  and  cnjcify  him;'* 
and  at  once  invest  him  with  the  purple  robe,  and  spit  in  his 
face.  But  if  we  have  such  a  design^  and  do  really  think  to 
please  him  by  such  trifling  with  him  ;  and  that  these  vain  fan- 
cies and  formality  shall  make  amends  for  all  our  neglects  of 
him  througii  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  besides ;  then  how 
vile  thoughts  have  we  of  him!  what  do  we  make  of  the  God 
we  serve  ?  How  justly  may  that  be  applied  tons,  ye  worship 
ye  know  not  what!  (Joh.  4.  22.)  Who  gave  us  our  idea  of 
that  ever  blessed  Being  ?  It  is  not  God,  but  a  despicable  idol  of 
Our  own  creating  we  are  thinking  to  please.  We  may  see  how 
well  he  is  pleased  v/ith  the  external  shew  and  the  appendages  of 
of  religion  (which  being  his  own  appointments  would  in  con^? 
junction  and  in  subserviency  thereto  have  signified  somewhat, 
but  disjoined  from  it,  and  accompanied  with  the  neglect  ancl 
abandoning  of  real  piety  and  righteousness,  signified  nothing 
but  an  affront  lo  him)  in  tliat  remonstrance  by  the  prophet ; 
He  thatkilleth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  ?l  man;  he  that  sacrificeth 
a  lamb  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck  ;  he  that  offereth  an  obla- 
tion as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood ;  he  that  burneth  incense  as  if 
he  blessed  an  idol.  (Isa.  66.  3.)  He  is  pleased  with  their  reli- 
gion as  he  would  be  with  murder,  profaneness  and  idolatry, 
Aad  is  it  stiange  tliis  should  be  his  estimate,  when  he  is  hereby 
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practically  represented  as  such  a  one  that  will  not  be  displeased 
with  real  wickedness,  and  that  will  he  pleased  with  the  thin- 
nest and  most  superficial  shew  of  devotion  ? 

Tliey  thereibre  make  a  fair  hand  of  their  religion,  who  are  so 
far  from  pleasing  God  by  it  and  advantaging  themselves,  tlint 
they  wound  their  own  souls  (as  they  are  most  like  to  do  that 
handle  so  awkwardly  such  an  edged  tool)  and  render  God  their 
most  a^'owed  enemy.  The  religion  then  v.'hich  hath  no  delight 
in  it  hatii  so  much  of  folly,  incommodity  and  mischief,  that 
measuring  it  by  the  rules  which  were  premised,  we  may  see 
sufficient  reason  why  such  a  religion  should  not  be  chosen  or 
yested  in  :  and  that  we  are  concerned  to  look  fuf  ther. 


CHAP.  II. 


We  proceed  to  what  was  next  proposed,  that  is,  to  inquire, 
Secondlij.  What  religion  is  fit  to  be  chosen  where  somewhat  is 
oftered.      1.   By  way  of  direction  :  and  2.  By  \vay  of  excitation. 

Secondljj .''V^^  pass  on  to  the  other  head  proposed ;  the  posi- 
tive judgment  we  are  to  make,  what  religion 
is  fit  to  be  chosen,  and  wherein  we  may  safely  acquiesce  ? 
whereof  vv^e  shall  only  give  the  account  which  the  subject  we 
have  in  Iiand  allov^-s  to  be  here  given,  that  is,  that  it  be  such  as 
is  in  itself  rationally  and  justly  delectable.  And  though  reli- 
gion is  not  to  be  chosen  only  or  chiefly,  for  the  delightfulness 
of  it ;  yet  since,  as  we  have  seen,  only  that  religion  is  true  which 
is  delightful;  that  only  wi.ich  is  delightful  is  fit  to  be  chosen. 
So  that  this  is  a  certain  character  (though  not  the  chief  cause) 
of  the  eligibleness  of  religion.  And  when  it  is  so  expressly  en- 
joined us  as  a  duty,  to  delight  ourselves  in  the  Lord  ;  if^  as 
hath  been  shewn,  this  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  precept, 
that,  in  the  general,  wc  delight  ourselves  in  a  way  and  course 
of  religion;  it  is  plain  such  religion  only  can  be  meant  or  in- 
tended, as  can  afford  us  matter  of  delight,  or  as  is  itself  truly 
and  really  delectable.  And  here  we  shall  not  need  to  repeat 
what  hath  been  so  largely  discoursed  in  the  Former  Part,  tend- 
ing to  shew  tlie  rich  matter  of  delight  which  the  several  exerci- 
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ses  of  true  living  religion,  and  all  the  actions  Influenced  and 
directed  by  it,  do  carry  in  them.  It  will  only  be  requisite,  to 
offer  somewhat  partly  to  direct,  partly  to  excite  unto  that  de- 
lightful pleasant  life. 

1.  For  direction,  let  such  rules  be  observed  as  these  which 
follow. 

(1.)  Endeavour  to  have  a  mind  well  instructed  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  such  things  as  more  directly  concern  the  common 
practice  of  a  religious  man,  as  sucli.  That  is,  to  be  thoroughly 
msighted  into  practical  truths,  or  into  that  truth  which  is  after 
godliness.  It  hath  been  the  merciful  vouchsafement  of  the 
divine  goodness,  so  to  order  it,  that  those  things  are  plain  and 
but  few,  which  are  of  more  absolute  necessity  in  religion.  This 
may  be  seen  by  the  summary  accounts  which  we  find  some- 
times given  thereof,  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (Act.  20.  21.)  Which  two  things  (in- 
timated to  comprehend  the  whole  counsel  of  God)  do  mani-. 
festly  suppose  the  state  of  apostacy,  and  express  the  way  of  re- 
fnedy;  vvhereinto,whcn  we  are  brought,  how  succinct  and  clear  4 
recapitulation  of  our  duty  have  we  in  that  of  ourSaviour,*'Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
Soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  :  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
hs  thyself ! '  To  a  well-complexioned  spirit,  how  comprehensive 
&nd  full,  how  savoury  and  acceptable  will  these  things  ap/peap  ! 
Nor  would  such  a  one  part  with  the  substantial  fulness  of  these 
few  words  for  all  the  treasures  of  both  the  Indies.  How  truly 
is  it  called,  that  good,  that  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God  I 
(Rom.  12.  2.)  And  how  fitly  to  be  preferred  before  thousand* 
of  gold  and  silver  !  Things  of  highest  value  are  not  bulky;  their 
excellency  is  the  greater  by  bcing-^  contracted;  and  that,  being 
in  themselves  precious,  they  are  so  conveniently  portable.  How 
easily  are  these  dictates  carried  about  with  us  through  our  whole 
course  !  and  how  universally  useful  are  they  for  the  well-guid- 
ingofit,  to  such  as  have  a  greater  mind  to  do  their  duty  ^an  move 
(juestions  about  it  !  Two  things  are  both  opposite  to  this  rule 
and  not  a  little  prejudicial  to  the  delight  of  religious  conversa- 
tion, (by  which  it  will  appear,  how  conducible  to  it  the  matter 
Jierc  directed  is)  namely,  excessive  curiosity  in  the  speculation 
of  Irutlis  belonging  to  religion  ;  without  designing  to  refer  them 
to  practice  ;  (which  hath  been  axiimadverted  on  before,)  and  an 
equally  excessive  scrupulosity  about  matters  of  practice.  It 
were  indeed  an  argument  of  a  desperate  mind,  and  destitute  of 
any  fear  of  God,  to  be  careless  what  we  do,  and  unconcerned 
whether  the  way  we  take,  in  this  or  that  case,  be  right  or  wrong. 
But  it  is  certahi,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  this  matter,  and  too 
often  is ;    that  k,  there  may  be  n  scrupulosity  which  is  hpih. 
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causeless  and  endless.  There  is  surely  some  medium  in  travel- 
ling between  a  careless  wandering  we  mind  not  whither,  and  a 
perpetual  anxiety  whether  we  be  in  our  way  or  no,  with  often 
going  back  to  inqnire.  This  would  quite  destroy  both  the 
pleasure  of  the  journey,  and  the  progress  of  it.  Some  difficul- 
ties may  occur,  whicli  should  justly  occasion  one  to  make  a 
stand  and  consider.  But  probably,  very  many  cases  that  some 
do  agitate  with  much  disquiet  to  themselves  and  others,  would 
soonest  be  expedited  by  sincerity,  and  reducing  them  to  the 
law  of  love. 

It  would  however  make  much  for  our  pleasant,  delightful 
walking  on  in  the  way  of  God,  to  have  a  mind  (informed  once 
and  established  thoroughly  in  the  belief  of  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  christian  religion)  well  furnished  also  with  the  most 
useful  practical  precepts,  which  might  at  every  turn  be  ready  at 
hand  to  be  applied  upon  emergencies  ;  which  they  whom  pre- 
dominant self-interest  or  corrupt  inclination  render  not  difficult 
to  the  apprehending  of  their  duty,  (our  way  is  not  usually 
otherwise  so  very  intiicate)  may  cheerfully  and  innocently 
guide  themselves  by.  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  walketh 
surely."  Though  some  men's  way  may,  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  conditions,  be  much  more  perplexed  than  others,  who 
are  therefore  concerned  to  be  the  more  wary.  But  the  diffi- 
cult toil  and  tug  that  some  have  with  themselves,  is,  how  l>y 
contrived  explications  they  may  make  their  rule  bend  and  yield 
to  their  self-biassed  humours  and  ends;  which  because  they  find  it 
not  easy  to  do  with  full  satisfaction  to  their  consciences,  (that  see 
more  than  they  would  have  them,  and  are  yet  not  of  authority 
enough  with  them  to  govern  and  comiiiaud  their  practice)  it  is  not 
strange,  they  entangle  and  even  lose  themselves  amongst  thorns 
and  briars,  and  meet  with  little  deliglit  in  their  way.  Where- 
fore, 

('?.)  Be  principally  intent  to  liave  your  soul  become  habitu- 
ally good  and  holy,  by  its  own  settled  temper  and  complexion 
inclined  and  made  suitable  to  the  way  of  righteousness  and  life. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  with  a  very  sweet  gust  and  relisli  of  pleasure, 
that  tlie  Psalmist  utters  that  gratulatory  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  goodness  in  this,  He  restoreth  my  soul ;  he  leadetli 
nie  in  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name's  sake.  (Psal.  23.  3.) 
The  paths  of  righteousness  are  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  a 
restored,  a  sound  and  healthy  soul ;  to  one  that  is  now  got  into 
a  good  habit,  and  a  settled  state  of  spiritual  strength.  You  may 
therefore  take  the  meaning  and  substance  of  this  precept,  in  the 
ajx>stle's  (more  autlioritative)  words,  be  ye  transformed  in  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  tliat  good, 
ttbat  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God.  (Rom.  12,  2.)  "  You 
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can  never  (a?  tliough  he  had  said)  have  a  proof  of  it,  the  very- 
palate  of  your  soul  will  be  vicious  and  still  disaffected  till  then, 
that  is,  till  that  transformation  and  renewing  change  hath  past 
upon  you.  Then  it  will  be  pleasant  to  you  to  know  the  wilt 
of  God ;  your  delight  will  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
his  law  you  will  meditate  both  day  and  niglit.  And  it  will  be 
more  pleasant  to  do  it.  You  will  esteem  the  words  of  his' 
moath  as  your  appointed  food,  and  it  will  be  as  your  meat  and 
drink  to  do  his  will.  You  can  easily  appreliend  how  toilsome 
and  painful  any  thing  of  business  and  labour,  is  to  a  person  that 
languishes  under  some  enfeebling  lazy  disease.  A  like  case  it 
is,  when  you  would  put  one  upon  doing  of  anything  spiritually 
good,  that  is  listless,  indisposed  ;  to  every  good  work  reprobate. 
*How  will  the  heart  recoil  and  give  back  !  with  how  vehement 
a  reluctation  will  it  resist  the  proposal,  as  if  you  w^ere  urging^  it 
upon  flames  or  the  sword's  point !  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity* 
against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  indeed  can  be. 
(liom.  8.  7.)  But  when  once  the  law  of  God  is  within  your 
heart,  you  will  delight  to  do  his  will.  (Psal.  40.  8.)  To  one 
that  is  born  of  God,  and  hath  therefore  overcome  the  world, 
his  commands  are  not  giievous.  1.  Joh.  5.  5.  Know  therefore 
you  must  be  good  (really  and  habitually  so)  in  order  to  your 
doing  good  with  any  delight,  in  conformity  to  the  blessed  God 
himself  (your  pattern)  who  therefore  exercises  loving-kindness 
judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  as  delighting  in  these 
tilings.  (Jer.  I).  21.)  You  must  be  partaker  of  a  divine  natui'e, 
and  have  the  heart-rectifying  communication  before  discoursed 
of,  and  become  God's  own  workmansiiip,  a  second  time,  crea- 
ted in  Clirist  Jesus  unto  good  works.  Eph.  2.  10.  It  is  not  to 
be  hoped,  it  can  be  delightful  to  act  against  inclination ;  or  that 
a  forced  imitation  of  that  good  whereof  you  want  the  implanted 
vital  principle,  can  be  any  move  pleasing  to  you  than  it  is  to 
God,  whom  you  cannot  mock  or  impose  upon  by  your  most  ela- 
borate or  specious  disguises.  And  therefore,  since  that  holy 
heart-rectitude  must  be  had,  it  must  be  sought  earnestly  and 
without  rest.  Often  ought  heaven  to  be  visited  with  such  sighs 
and  longings  sent  up  thither,  O  that  my  ways  were  directed  to 
keep  thy  righteous  judgments.  Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  tliy 
statutesj  that  I  be  not  ashamed.  (Psal.  119.  80)  And  it  should 
be  sought  with  expectation  of  good-speed  and  without  despair, 
rememl^cring  we  arc  told,  if  we  ask,we  shall  receive;  if  we  seek 
we  shall  find ;  if  we  knock,  it  shall  be  opened  unto  us  ;  yea, 
that  our  heavenly  Father  will  much  more  readily  give  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask,  than  you  would  bread  to  yoiu'  child 
that  calls  for  it,  rather  than  a  stone. 

(3.)  When  once  you  find  your  spirit  is  become  in  any  mca- 
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sure  well-inclined,  and  begins  to  savour  that  which  is  truly 
good ;  know  yet,  that  it  needs  your  continual  inspection  and 
care,  to  cherish  good  principles  and  repress  evil  ones.  Your 
work  is  not  done  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  live ;  as  care  about  an 
infant  ceases  not  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  Let  it  be  therefore  your 
constant  business,  to  tend  your  inward  man ;  otherwise  all 
things  will  soon  be  out  of  course.  God  hath  coupled  delight 
with  the  labour  of  a  christian,  not  with  the  sloth  and  neglect  of 
himself;  the  heart  must  then  be  kept  with  all  diligence,  (Prov. 
4.  23.)  or  above  all  keeping,  in  as  much  as  out  of  it  are  the  is- 
sues of  life.  All  vital  principles  are  lodged  there  ;  and  only 
the  genuine  issues  of  such  as  are  good  and  holy,  will 
yield  you  pleasure.  The  exercises  of  religion  will  be  pleasant 
when  they  arc  natural,  and  flow  easily  from  their  own  fountain; 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fountain  be  kept  pure. 
There  are  other  springs  Ijcsides,  which  will  be  apt  to  intermin- 
gle therewith  their  bitter  waters,  or  a  root  of  bitterness,  whose 
fruit  is  deadly,  even  that  evil  thing,  and  bitter  forsaking  the 
Lord.  I  wonder  not,  if  they  taste  little  of  the  delights  of  reli- 
gion that  take  no  heed  to  their  spirits.  Such  a  curse  is  upon 
the  nature  of  man  as  is  upon  the  ground  which  was  cursed  for 
his  sake,  (till  the  blessing  of  Abraham  through  Jesus  Christ  do 
take  place,  even  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  3.  14.)  that  it 
brings  forth  naturally  thorns  and  thistles,  and  mingles  sorrows 
with  his  bread-  But  that  promised  blessing,  that  will  enable  a 
man  to  eat  with  pleasure,  comes  not  all  at  once ;  nor  do  the  in- 
creases of  it  come  on,  or  the  pleasant  fruits  of  righteousness 
spring  up,  but  in  them  that  give  all  diligence,  to  add  to  their 
faith,  virtue  ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge  and  to  knowledge,  tem- 
perance ;  and  to  temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience,  godli- 
ness ;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly-kindness;  and  to  brotherly- 
kindness,  charity ;  which  would  make  that  we  be  not  barren 
nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
(2.  Pet.  1.  5-i>.)  Otherwise,  look  in  upon  thy  soul  when  thou 
wilt,  and  thou  wilt  have  no  other  than  the  dismal  prospect  of 
miserable  wastes  and  desolation.  Consider  it  seriouslyj  wretch- 
ed man  !  who  tlllest  thy  field,  but  not  thy  soul ;  and  lovest  to 
see  thy  garden  neat  and  flourishing,  but  lettest  thy  spirit  lie  as 
a  neglected  thing,  and  as  if  it  were  not  thine. 

We  are  directed  for  the  moderating  of  our  care  in  our  earth- 
ly concernments  to  consider  the  lillies  how  they  grow  without 
their  own  toil,  and  are  beautifully  arrayed  without  their  spin- 
m'ng;  but  we  are  taught  by  no  such  instances,  to  divert  or  re- 
mit our  care  of  our  inward  man.  To  these  concernments,  let 
us  then  apply  and  bend  ourselves.  That  is,  carefully  to  observe 
the  first  stirrings  of  om- thoughts  and  desires;    to  animadvert 
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upon  our  Inclinations  as  soon  as  tliey  can  come  in  view,  upon 
our  designs  in  their  very  formation  ;  and  inquire  concerning 
each,  whence  is  is  ?  from  a  good  principle  or  a  had  ?  whither 
tends  it  ?  to  good  or  hurt  ?  will  not  this  design,  if  prosecuted, 
prove  an  unjusti{ial)le  self-indulgence  ?  does  it  not  tend  to  an 
unlawful  gratifying  of  the  flesli,  and  fulfilling  some  lusts  there- 
of ?  If  so,  let  it  be  lopt  olF  out  of  hand,  and  the  axe  he  laid 
even  to  the  root ;  strike  at  it,  favour  it  not.  Think  with  thyself, 
'^  This,  if  spared,  will  breed  me  sorrow;  so  much  as  I  give  to  it,  I 
take  away  from  the  comfort  of  my  life  ;  and  spend  of  the  stock 
of  my  spiritual  delight  in  God.  Shall  1  let  sin,  the  tormentor 
of  my  soul,  live  and  be  maintained  at  so  costly  a  rate  ?"  If  any 
good  inclination  discover  itself,  cherish  It,  confirm  and  strength- 
en it.  Look  uj),  and  pray  down  a  further  quickening  influ- 
ence. Say  with  thyself,  now  that  heavenly  Spirit  of  life  and  grace 
begins  to  breathe,  impart  more  of  this  pleasant  vital  breath  thou 
blessed  and  Holy  Spirit !  Account  this  a  seed  time,  now  the 
light  and  gladness  are  a  sowing  in  thy  soul  (which  are  wont  to 
be  for  the  righteous  and  upright  in  heart)  and  do  promise  ere 
long,  a  joyful  harvest.  But  if  thou  wilt  not  observe  how 
things  go  with  thy  soul,  despair  that  they  will  ever  go- 
well. 

(4.)  Be  frequent  and  impartial  in  the  actual  exercise  of  gra- 
cious principles  ;  or  in  practising  and  doing  as  they  direct. 
Your  actual  delight  arises  from  and  accompanies  your  holy  ac- 
tions themselves,  and  is  to  be  perceived  and  tasted  in  them  j 
not  in  the  mere  inclination  to  them  which  is  not  strong  enough 
to  go  forth  into  act.  And  as  these  principles  are  more  fre- 
quently exercised,  they  grow'  more  lively  and  vigorous,  and  will 
thence  act  more  strongly  and  pleasantly ;  so  that  your  delight 
in  doing  good,  will  grow  with  the  principles  it  proceeds  from. 
But  then  you  must  be  impartial  and  even  handed  herein,  as 
well  as  frequent ;  and  run  the  whole  compass  of  that  duty 
which  ])elongs  to  you  as  a  christian.  Exercise  yourself  (as  we 
find  the  direction  is)  xinio  godliness  ;  (1  Tim.  4.  70  and  in  such 
acts  and  parts  of  godliness  chiefly  and  in  the  first  place,  as  may 
he  the  exercise  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  bo- 
dily exercist'  (whether  severities  imposed  upon,  or  performan- 
ces that  require  the  ministry  of  that  grosser  part}  to  which  this 
nobler  kind  of  exercise  is  justly  preferred.  Turn  the  powers  of 
your  soul  upon  God.  Act  seasonably  the  several  graces  of  the 
spirit  that  teraiinate  directly  upon  him.  Let  none  grow  out  of 
use.  At  sometimes  repentance,  at  others  faith,  now  your  love, 
then  your  fear ;  none  of  these  are  placed  in  you,  or  sanctified  in 
vain.  Retire  much  with  God;  learn  and  habituate  yourselves 
unto  secret  couverse  with  hiui ;    coiitemplate  Uis  nature,  attri- 
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butes  and  works  for  your  excitation  to  holy  adoration,  reverence 
and  praise.  And  be  much  exercised  in  the  open  solemnities 
of  his  worship ;  there  endeavouring  that  thougl*  your  inward 
man  bear  not  the  only,  it  may  the  principal  part.  How  delight- 
ful "a  thing  is  it,  to  be  paying  actual  avowed  homage  to  the 
great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  before  angels  and  men  !  And 
never  think  your  religious  and  devotional  exercises  can  acquit" 
you,  or  supply  the  want  and  excuse  the  absence  of  sobriety  and 
righteousness.  Exercise  a  just  authority  over  yourselves.  Keep 
your  imagination^  passions,  sensitive  appetite  under  a  due  re- 
straint, so  as  to  be  moderate  in  your  desires  and  enjoyments, 
patient  as  to  your  wants  and  sufferings.  Do  to  others  as  you 
would  be  done  unto  :  study  common  good  :  endeavour,  so  far 
as  your  capacity  can  extend,  all  about  you  may  be  the  better 
for  you.  Forbear  and  forgive  the  injurious,  relieve  the  necessi- 
tous, delight  in  good  men,  pity  the  bad,  be  grateful  towards 
friends,  mild  and  unrevengeful  towards  enemies,  just  towards 
all.      Abhor  to  do  not  onlv  a  dishonest,  but  even   a  mean  and 
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unworthy  act,  for  any  self-advantage.  And  all  this  out  of  an 
awful  and  dutiful  respect  to  God  ;  by  which  the  ordinary  acti- 
ons of  your  life  may  become  as  so  many  acts  of  religion,  or  be 
directed  and  influenced  thereby,  tinctured  as  it  were  with  the 
savour  of  godliness.  Pass  thus,  in  your  continual  practice, 
through  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  duties  and  graces,  with  an 
equal  respect  to  all  God's  commandments,  irtjt  so  partially  ad- 
dicting yourselves  to  one  sort  of  exercise,  as  to  disuse  and  neg- 
lect the  rest ;  which  kind  of  partiality  is  that  which  starves  re- 
ligion, and  stifles  the  delight  of  it. 

There  are  those  that  affect  the  reputation  of  being  sober,  just, 
kind,  charitable  persons,  and  do  appear  such,  who  yet  are  great 
strangers  to  God,  and  to  the  more  noble  exercises  of  the  divine 
life,  know  not  what  belongs  to  communion  with  God,  live  not 
in  his  love  and  converse,  savour  not  heaven  ;  have  not  so  much 
as  the  taste  of  the  great  vital  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
Others,  that  pretend  to  much  acquaintance  with  God,  and  are 
much  taken  up  in  discoursing  of  his  love,  and  of  intimacies  with 
him,  that  count  justice  and  charity  mean  things,  and  much  be- 
neath them  :  can  allow  themselves  to  be  covetous,  oppressive, 
fraudulent,  wrathful,  malicious,  peevish,  fretful,  discontented, 
proud,  censorious,  merciless ;  and  so  glory  in  a  religion 
which  no  one  is  the  better  for,  and  themselves  least  of 
all ;  and  which  is  quite  of  another  stamp  from  the  pure  reli- 
gion and  undefilcd.  (Jam.  1.  27.)  which  tlie  apostle  described 
and  recommends.  And  certainly,  their  religion  hath  as  little 
of  pleasure  in  it  to  tliemselves,  as  it  hath  of  beauty  and  orna- 
ment in  tlie  sight  of  others.     So  maimed  a  religion  can  be  ac- 
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companied  with  little  delight.  Would  It  not  detract  much 
from  the  natural  pleasure  of  a  man's  life,  If  he  should  lose  au 
arm  or  a  leg  ?  or  have  them  useless  and  unserviceable  ?  or  if  he 
should  be  deprived  of  some  of  his  senses,  or  natural  faculties, 
so  as  to  be  uncapable  of  some  of  the  more  principal  functions 
of  life  ?  And  If  we  should  suppose  the  new  creature  alike 
maimed  and  defective,  will  there  not  be  a  proportionable  dimir 
nutlon  of  its  delight  ?  ^ut  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Author  of  no 
such  Imperfect  productions ;  and  therefore  the  total  absence  of 
any  holy  disposition  will  not  argue  the  true  delight  of  such  a 
one  to  be  little,  but  none  at  all.  However,  let  all  the  Integral 
parts  of  the  new  man  be  supposed  formed  at  first,  and  existing 
together;  when  this  creature  is  thus  entirely  framed,  it  is  our 
business  to  see  to  the  due  exercise,  and  thereby  to  the  Improve- 
ment and  grov/th  of  the  several  parts,  wherein  If  one  be  neg- 
lected. It  Infers  a  general  enfeeblement  of  the  whole.  Let  pa- 
tience have  its  perfect  work  (saith  that  apostle)  that  ye  may  be 
perfect,  and  entire  wanting  nothing,  (Jam.  1.  4.)  implying, 
that  not  only  the  absence  of  that  one  grace,  but  its  not  being 
thoroughly  exercised,  would  render  us  very  defective  christians. 
We  may  say  of  the  several  members  of  this  divine  creature,  as 
is  said  of  the  complex  body  of  christians,  if  one  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it ;  if  one  be  honoured,  all  rejoice  with 
it.  Therefore  that  you  may  experience  the  dellghtfulness  of 
religion,  see  that  in  the  exercise  and  practice  of  It  you  be 
entire,  thorough  christians. 

(5.)  Be  ye  confirmed  In  the  apprehension,  that  religion  is  In 
itself  a  delightful  thing,  even  universally  and  In  the  whole  nar 
ture  of  It.  Whereby  a  double  practical  mistake  and  error  will 
be  avoided,  that  greatly  obstructs  and  hinders  theactual  relish 
and  sensation  of  that  delight. 

[1.]  That  either  religion  is  In  the  whole  nature  of  It  such 
a  thing  to  which  delight  must  be  alien,  and  banished 
from  It ;  as  if  nothing  did  belong  to,  or^could  consist  with 
It,  but  sour  severities^  penslveness  and  sad  thoughts.  O^ 
else, 

[2.]  That  If  any  delight  did  belong  to  It  at  all,  it  must  be 
found  only  in  peculiar  extraordinary  assurances  and  persuasions 
of  God's  love ;  and  be  the  attainment  consequently  of  none 
but  more  eminent  christians. 

That  apprehension  being  thoroughly  admitted,  both  those 
misapprehensions  fall  and  vanish.  And  It  will  take  place,  If  it 
be  duly  considered, — that  there  is  a  delight  that  will  naturally 
arise  from  the  congruity  and  fitness  of  actions  In  themselves^ 
and  the  facility  of  them,  that  they  flow  easily  from  their  proper 
principles.     Whereupon  there  can  be  no  true  vital  act  of  re- 
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Jiglon  but  will  be  delightful.  And  we  may  appeal  herein  to 
the  judgments  of  such  as  shall  allow  themselves  to  consider, 
whether  the  matter  do  not  evidently  appear  to  be  so  upon  a 
gerlous  review  and  revolving  with  themselves  of  the  several 
gracious  oj)erations  that  proceed  from  the  holy  rectitude  men- 
tioned in  the  Former  Part;  as  the  acts  of  even  repentance, self- 
jabasement,  self-denial,  self-devoting,  (appearing  to  be  in  them- 
selves most  fit  and  becoming  things,)  and  readily  without  force 
proceeding  (as  they  cannot  but  do)  from  a  rectified  and  well- 
disposed  heart,  how  can  they  but  be  pleasant?  And  it  is  mncli 
in  our  way  to  the  experiencing  of  sucli  delight,  to  be  at  a 
point  with  ourselves,  and  well  resolved  wherein  it  is  to  be  sought 
and  found. 

(6.)  However  all  the  acts  and  operations  of  true,  and  living 
religion  be  in  themselves  delightful,  yet  apply  yourselves  to  the 
doing  of  them  for  a  higher  reason,  and  with  a  greater  design 
than  your  own  delight.  Otherwise  you  destroy  your  own  work 
therein,  and  despoil  your  acts  of  their  substantial,  moral  good- 
ness, and  consequently  of  their  delightfulness  also.  That  is 
not  a  morally  good  act,  which  is  not  referred  to  God,  and  done 
out  of  (at  least)  an  habitual  devotedness  to  him,  so  as  that  he  be 
the  supreme  end  thereof.  You  would  therefore,  by  with-draw- 
ing  and  separating  this  reference  to  God,  ravish  from  them 
their  very  life  and  soul ;  yea  and  perfectly  nullify  those  of  them 
that  should  be  in  themselves  acts  of  religion.  So  as  that  in 
respect  of  all  your  actions,  that  separation  were  unjust ;  and  as 
to  those  that  should  be  direct  acts  of  religion,  impossible. 
Since  therefore  they  are  only  delightful  as  they  are  vital  acts, 
proceeding  from  a  principle  of  divine  life  ;  and  that  an  habitual 
devotedness  to  God,  is  that  very  (comprehensive  and  most 
radical)  principle  ;  you  should,  by  designing  your  own  delight 
in  them  supremely,  counter-act  yourself,  and  cross  your  own 
end;  you  should  make  them  acts  of  idolatry,  not  religion;  and 
set  up  your  own  self  as  the  idol  of  jealousy,  that  receives  the 
homage  of  them,  instead  of  God;  whereby  tlie  unlawful  pleasure 
which  you  would  engross  to  yourselves,  will  turn  all  to  gall  and 
wormwood,  and  be  bitterness  in  the  end.  That  therefore  you 
n^iay  taste  the  sweetness  and  pleasure  which  belongs  to  a  religious, 
godly  life,  your  way  must  be,  to  act  on  directly  forward  in  the 
simplicity  of  your  heart,  doing  all  that  you  do  to  and  for  God. 
And  thus  that  pleasure,  because  it  is  natural  to  such  acts,  will 
of  its  own  accord  result  and  arise  to  you  ;  and  so  much  the 
more,  by  how  much  less  you  design  for  yourself  in  what  you 
do.  From  that  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  heart  towards  God 
it  can  never  be  separated.  But  to  be  a  religious  epicure,  to 
pray,  hear^- meditate,  do  acts  of  justice  and  charity,  only  to 
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please  and  liumour  yourselves^  and  that  you  may  derive  a  kind 
of  solace  and  satisfaction  from  your  own  work,  is  to  undo  your 
design,  and  blast  the  delight  which  you  covet,  It  follows 
while  you  seek  it  not;  it  flies  from  you  while  you  so  inordinately 
seek  it. 

(/.)  Yet  disallow  not  yourself  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  well-doing.  Yea,  and  (secondarily  and  in  due  subordination) 
to  design  and  endeavour  that  you  may  do  so.  It  is  in  itself,  a 
covctable  and  lawful  pleasure ;  so  that  it  be  not  sought  and 
entertained  out  of  its  own  place.  It  is  a  promised  pleasure, 
the  good  man  (it  is  said)  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself.  (Pro. 
14,  14.)  And  it  is  by  particular  direction  to  be  testified  to 
the  righteous,  •they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings. 
Isa.  3.  10.  It  is  God's  gi-acious  allowance  to  them,  which  it 
is  a  part  of  gratitude  and  dutifulness  to  esteem  and  accept; 
yea,  and  with  great  admiration  of  the  divine  goodness  that 
bath  made  and  settled  such  a  conjunction  between  their  duty 
and  their  delight;  that  hath  laid  such  laws  upon  them,  as  in 
the  keeping  whereof  there  is  such  reward;  (Psal,  19. 11.)  when 
as  tiiey  might  have  been  enjoined  a  meaner  servitude,  and  by 
the  condition  and  kind  of  their  work,  have  been  kept  strangers 
to  any  thing  of  delight  therein. 

That  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  and  goodness  . 
of  God  to  them  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  laws  and  govern- 
ment, is  become  a  part  of  their  duty,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  previous  relishes  of  the  sweetness  and  goodness  of  their 
other  duty.  They  are  required  in  every  thing  to  give  thanks, 
1  Thes.  5.  18.  And  it  is  said,  they  shall  go  on  in  their  way 
as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  with  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads;  (Isa.  51.  11.)  that  they  shall  sing  in  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  ;  (Psal.  138.  5.)  which  cannot  be,  if  they  take  not  notice 
that  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths 
peace.  Prov.  3.  17-  Therefore  you  should  designedly  set  your- 
self to  taste  the  goodness  and  delightfulness  of  holy  walking. 
And  to  that  end,  v>hcn  you  find  the  blessed  cherishing  warmth 
and  vigour  of  God's  gracious  communication  let  in  upon  you, 
enlarging  your  hearts,  making  your  way  and  work  easy  to  you, 
iu)d  helping  you  to  do  with  an  untoilsome  facility,  what  he  re- 
tjuires  and  calls  for,  and  to  run  the  way  of  his  commandments ; 
so  that  you  can  do  acts  of  piety,  righteousness  and  mercy  as 
natural  acts,  borne  up  by  the  power  of  a  steady,living  principle 
acting  in  you,  (as  it  is  said,  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  strength  and  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  run  with- 
out weariness,  and  walk  whhout  fainting,  Isa.  40.31.)  yo^ 
should  now  reflect  and  take  notice  how  good  and  pleasant  is 
this!     Make  your  pauses  and  deliberate  ;  have  yonr  seasons  of 
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respiration  and  drawing  breatli ;  and  then  bethink  yourself,' 
commune  thus  with  your  own  heart,  "  How  do  1  now  liite  the 
way  and  service  of  the  Lord  ?  and  a  life  of  pure  devotedness 
to  him  ?  a  course  of  regular  walking  in  thorough  subjection  to 
his  laws  and  government  ?  and  that  the  course  of  my  actions 
be  as  a  continual  sacrificing;  doing  all  to  him,  and  for  him  ?" 
What  do  you  not  now  rejoice  that  you  find  yourselves  to  offer 
willingly  ?  Can  you  forbear  with  gratitude  and  joy  to  acknow- 
ledge and  own  it  to  him,  that  it  is  of  his  own  hand  that  you  do 
this  ?  You  should  now  compare  your  present  with  your  for- 
mer state  and  temper,  and  consider  how  much  better  is  it  to 
me  to  live  in  his  fear,  love  and  communion^  than  to  be,  as  once 
I  was,alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  as  without  him  in  the 
world  !  now  I  can  trust  and  obey,  once  1  could  not.  Now, 
when  the  opportvniity  invites,  I  am  in  some  readiness  to  serve 
Wim,  created  to  good  works,  a  vessel  fitted  to  my  master's  use ; 
some  time  1  v^-as  to  every  good  work  reprobnte.  Surely  it  is 
most  becoming  to  take  a  free  complacency  in  this  blessed 
change.  That  is,  not  with  a  proud,  pharisaical  gloriation  to 
say,  *'God,I  thank  thee,  I  am  not  as  other  men  ;"  or,  trusting  in 
yourself  that  you  are  righteous,  to  despise  others  j  but  with  a 
mean  estimation  of  yourself,  and  all  you  can  do ;  and  witii  that 
deep  and  constant  sense,  that  when  you  have  done  all  you  can, 
you  are  an  unprofitable  servant,  you  do  but  your  duty.  Yet 
blessing  (Jod  that  since  he  hath  made  such  things  your  duty, 
he  also  doth  in  some  measure  enable  you  to  do  it;  that  he 
hath  reconciled  and  attempered  your  heart  to  your  way  and 
work,  and  made  it  pleasant  to  you.  Not  hypocritically  arroga- 
ting all  to  yourself,  under  the  formal  and  false  shew  of  thanks- 
giving to  him ;  or  aiming  only  more  colourably  to  introduce  a 
vain  boast  and  ostentation  of  yourself,  in  tiie  form  of  gratula- 
tion  to  God  ;  but  as  having  a  heart  inwardly  possessed  with  the 
humble  sense  who  it  is  that  hath  made  you  differ,  not  only 
from  other  men,  but  from  yourself  ako. 

(8.)  And  because  that  disposedness  of  heart  unto  such  a 
course  of  holy  practice,  may  not  be  constantly  actual,  and 
equally  sensible  at  all  times,  (that  ail  delight,  in  the  ways  of 
God  may  not  hereupon  cease,  and  be  broken  ofi",  which  in 
tliose  sadder  intervals  cannot  but  suffer  a  great  diminution,) 
you  must  take  heed,  that  as  to  the  di&ternpers  and  indisposi- 
tions you  now  discern  in  your  own  spirit,  you  do  neither 
indulge  yourself  nor  despair;  but  take  the  proper  course  of 
redress. 

To  indulge  yourself  in  them  were  mortal.  Then  down  you 
^o  as  a  dead  weight  into  the  mire  and  dirt,  into  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  and  your  swift  and  pleasant  flight  ends  in  a  heavy 
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lumpish  fall.  You  should  therefore  bethink  yourself,  that  if 
vou  yield  to  a  slothful,  sluggish  temper  of  spirit,  which  you 
now  feel  coming  on  upon  you,  shortly  you  shall  have  nothing 
(sensibly)  remaining  to  you  of  your  religion,  but  the  dead  and 
empty  forms.  How  waste  and  desolate  a  thing  will  that  be  ! 
a  like  thing  as  if  you  come  into  a  deserted  house  where  you 
were  wont  pleasantly  to  converse  with  most  delectable  friends, 
and  you  now  find  nothing  but  cold  bare  walls.  How  dismal 
will  It  be  when  only  the  same  duties,  the  same  external  frame 
and  acts  of  worship  remain,  but  the  spirit  of  life  and  power 
which  was  wont  to  breathe  in  them,  is  retired  and  gone  !  And 
what,  will  you  take  up  with  that  delusive  unconversible  shadow, 
or  be  content  to  embrace  the  stiff  and  breathless  carcase  that 
remains  ?  You  find  perhaps  your  spirit  sinking  into  carnality, 
an  earthly  temper  of  mind  gradually  .seizing  on  you;  worldly 
thoughts,  cares,  desires,  fears,  invading  your  heart :  by  the 
same  degrees  that  these  come  on,  life  retires  ;  you  grow  list- 
less toward  God;  your  heart  is  not  in  your  religion  as  hereto- 
fore :  you  keep  up  your  fashion  of  praying,  and  doing  other 
duties  which  were  your  former  wont;  but  you  languish  in  them* 
Can  you  here  be  content  to  lie  still  and  die  ?  and  rather  choose 
to  suffer  the  pains  of  deatli  than  of  labour,  by  which  your  soul 
might  yet  live  ?  Is  this  a  time  to  roll  yourself  upon  your  sloth- 
ful bed,  and  say,  "  Soul,  take  thine  ease,"  even  upon  the 
pit's  brink  ?  Do  not  agree  the  matter  so.  Tliink  not  of  mak- 
ing a  covenant  with  death.  It  is  not  so  gentle  a  thing  as  your 
slothful  temper  makes  you  think.  Account  the  state  intolerable 
wherein  you  are  so  manifestly  tending  towards  it.  Think  not 
well  of  yourself  and  your  present  case.  What  reason  soever 
any  liave  to  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  a  course  of  lively 
converse  with  God,  and  of  walking  in  the  Spirit;  so  nmch 
reason  you  have  to  be  displeased  with  yourself  as  your  case  now 
is  ;  to  dislike  and  abhor  the  present  temper  (;f  your  own  soul. 
If  the  life  of  religion,  and  its  vigorous  exercises  be  delightful, 
by  that  very  reason  it  appears  its  faint  and  sickly  languishings 
are  not  so. 

Therefore  know,  that  self-indulgence  is  now  most  unsuitable 
arid  dangerous.  Labour  to  awaken  in  yourselves  some  sense  of 
your  condition.  Think,  "  Whither  am  I  going  ?"  Represent  to 
your  own  soul  the  terrors  of  death.  Admit  the  impression 
thereof.  Behold  its  frightful  visage,  and  be  startled  at  it.  Re- 
count with  yourself  what  you  shall  be  if  God  who  is  your  life 
«^uite  depart;  if  this  shall  never  be,  yet  know  that  your  fear  lest 
it  should,  is  the  means  of  your  preservation.  And  let  the  appre- 
hension of  the  tendency  of  your  distemper  excite  in  you  tha^ 
just  and  seasonable  fear.       How  sure  soever  you  are  of  the 
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fiiinciple  that  God  will  never  utterly  forsake  those  that  are  his 
(as  most  certainly  be  never  will)  yet  you  cannot  be  so  sure  of 
your  application  of  it  to  yourself,  as  your  case  stands,  but 
that  tliere  will  now  be  room  for  this  fear  :  therefore  let  it  be 
entertained. 

But  thougli  you  admit  a  just  and  very  solicitous  fear,  be  sure 
that  you  exclude  not  hope,  ttiough  you  apprehend  your  case 
dangerous,  look  not  upon  it  as  desperate.  Your  hope  must  not 
be  in  yourself,  but  in  him  that  raises  tlie  dead,  an<l  calleth 
things  that  are  not,  as  though  they  were  ;  yea,  makes  them  ex- 
ist and  be.  But  if  you  cast  away  all  hope,  you  yield  yourself  to 
perish.  Tin's  stops  your  breath;  so  that  even  all  strugglings  foi' 
life,  and  the  very  gaspings  of  your  fainting  heart  must  kirtliedi- 
ately  cease  and  end  in  perfect  death.  The  danger  of  your  case 
as  bad  as  it  is,  calls  not  for  this ;  nor  will  the  exigency  of  it 
comport  with  it,  when  once  the  soul  says  there  is  no  hope,  it 
immediately  proceeds  to  say,  1  have  loved  strangers  and 
after  them  will  I  go.  (Jer.  2.  25)  Your  hope  is  as  necessary  to 
your  safety  as  your  fear ;  we  are  saved  by  hope,  (Rom. 
8.  2't.)  that  is  of  the  end  itself,  which  therefore  animates  to  all 
the  encounters  and  difficulties  of  our  way,  as  well  from  within  as 
from  without.  Great  distempers  appear  in  you  and  often  re- 
turn ;  yea,  such  as  are  of  a  threatening  aspect  and  tendency. 
You  should  yet  consider  you  are  under  cure  :  the  prescribed 
means  and  method  whereof  are  before  you.  There  is  balm  in 
Gilead,  and  a  physician  there  :  One  in  whose  hands  none  that 
trusted  him  ever  miscarried.  It  is  well  if  you  find  yourself  sick. 
The  whole  need  him  not,  and  w^ill  not  therefore  commit  them- 
selves to  his  care.  He  hatli  relieved  many  such  as  you,  that 
apprehending  their  case,  have  been  restored  to  him  ;  let  them 
despair  that  know  no  such  way  of  help.  Say  within  yourself, 
though  I  am  fallen  and  low,  1  shall  rise  and  stand,  renewed  by 
thee,  O  my  God.  Was  there  never  such  a  time  with  you  be- 
fore, when  in  the  like  case  you  cried  to  the  Lord  and  he  an- 
swered you,  and  strengthened  you  with  strength  in  your  soul  ? 
(Psal.  138.  S.)  Say, within  yourself,  "  Why  art  tliou  cast  down, 
O  my  soul,  hope  thou  in  God ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who 
is  the  health  .of  my  countenance  (where  health  shews  itself  in 
lively,  sprightly,  pleasant  looks)  and  my  God."  (Psal.  42.  11.) 
And  tiiis  very  hope  as  it  preserves  life,  so  it  doth  the  delight  and 
pleasure  of  life  from  being  quite  extinct.  The  joy  of  hope  is 
not  to  go  for  nothing,  when  it  can  only  be  said ;  not,  it  is  well 
but  it  shall  be.  It  is  pleasant  to  consider  that  the  state  wherein 
saints  on  earth  are,  is  a  state  of  recovery ;  that  though  it  be  not 
a  state  of  perfect  health,  yet  it  is  not  (also)  a  state  of  death ; 
but  wherein  they  are  tending  to  life  in  the  perfection  of  it, 
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And  their  frequent  (and  very  faulty)  relapses  shall  be  found 
but  to  magnify  the  more,  the  skill  and  patience  of  their  great 
Physician.  Therefore  however  you  are  not  hence  to  be  secure, 
or  imposing  upon  him  ;  yet  let  not  your  hearts  sink  into  an  ab- 
ject despair  and  sullen  discontent,  that  you  find  a  distempered 
frame  sometimes  returning.  Let  there  be  tender  relentings 
after  God.  it'our  heart  ought  often  to  smite  you,  that  you  have 
been  no  more  careful  and  watchful ;  but  not  admit  a  thought 
that  you  will  therefore  cast  off  all ;  tliat  it  is  in  vain  ever  to 
strive  more,  or  seek  to  recover  that  good  frame  that  you  have 
often  found  is  so  soon  gone. 

Instead  of  that,  apply  yourself  with  so  much  the  more  ear- 
nestness to  the  proper  course  of  remedy ;  and  therein  you  must 
know  your  own  labour  and  diligence  ;  your  contentions  with 
yourself  must  have  a  great  place  :  otherwise  it  would  never 
liave  been  said,  be  watchful  and  strengthen  the  things  that  re- 
main that  are  ready  to  die.  (Rev.  3.  2.)  And  give  all  diligence 
to  add  to  j^our  faith,  virtue,  &c.  ('2.  Pet.  1.5.)  Such  things 
would  never  have  been  charged,  as  duty  upon  you  if  you  had 
nothing  to  do.  You  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  sort  of 
creatures  capable  of  understanding  your  own  concernments  ; 
not  to  be  hewed  and  hammered  as  senseless  stones  that  are  ig- 
norant of  the  artist's  intent,  but  as  living  ones  to  be  polished 
and  fitted  to  the  spiritual  building,  by  a  hand  that  reasonably 
expects  your  own  compliance  and  co-operation  to  its  known  de- 
sign. Unto  which  design  though  you  must  know  you  arc  to 
be  subservient  and  must  do  something  ;  yet  you  must  withal 
consider  you  can  be  but  subservient  and  of  yourselves  alone  can 
do  just  nothing.  Therefore,  if  ever  )'ou  would  know  what  a 
life  of  spiritual  delight  means,  you  must  constantly  strive  against 
all  your  spiritual  distempers  that  obstruct  it,  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  do  not  think  that  is  enjoining  you  a  course 
wholly  out  of  your  power ;  for  though  it  be  true,  that  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  naturally  yours,  or  at  your  dis- 
posal ;  yet  by  gracious  vouchsafement  and  ordination  it  is.  If 
it  were  not  so,  what  means  that  exhortation.  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might;  (Eph.  6.  10.)  and  that 
if  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit  ;  (Gal.  5. 
25.)  with  tlie  foregoing  prescription  of  walking  in  the  Spirit, 
that  we  might  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  (ver,  16'.)  Doth 
the  Holy  Ghost  himself  prescribe  to  us  impertinently,  in  order 
to  our  obtaining  of  his  own  imparted  influences  ?  Doth  not  he 
know  the  metiiod  and  way  wherein  they  are  to  be  conveyed  ? 
or  would  he  deceive  us  by  misrepresenting  it  ?  In  short  walk-. 
Ing  in  the  Spiric  must  signify  something ;  and  what  can  it  sig- 
nify less  than  dopeudeace  ou  his  power,  and  subjection  thereto, 
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\^"ith  the  continuance  of  both  th.cse  ?    These  therefore  arc  ne- 
cessary to  the  making  of  that  power  our  own  : 

[1.]  Dependence  and  trust :  as  that  Hke  pln'cse  imports,  I 
will  go  in  the  strength  of  tlic  Lord  God,  kc.  (Psal.  7].  16.) 
And  that,  I  will  strengtlicn  them  in  the  Lord,  and  they  shall 
walk  up  and  down  in  his  name,  (Zech.  10.  12)  at  once  shews 
lis  both  the  communication  of  the  divine  power,  "  1  will 
strengthen  them  in  tlic  Lord"  and  the  way  wherein  it  is  com- 
municated, their  walking  up  and  down  in  his  name,  namely  in 
actual  and  continued  dependence  thereon.  The  blessed  God 
hath  settled  this  connexion  between  our  fiiith  and  his  own  ex- 
erted power.  As  the  extraordinary  works  of  the  Spirit  were 
not  done,  but  upon  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  faith, 
M'hich  by  the  divine  constitution  was  requisite  thereunto;  so 
tiiat  the  infidelity  which  stood  in  the  privation  of  this  faith,  did 
sometimes  (so  inviolable  had  that  constitution  made  that  con- 
nexion) in  a  sort  bind  up  the  power  of  God,  and  he  could  do 
no  mighty  works  there,  and  he  marvelled  because  of  their  unbe- 
lief, (Alark  6'.  5.  G.)  Why  could  we  not  cast  him  out  ?  Be- 
cause of  your  vmbclicf.  (Mat.  17-  19.  20.)  Nor  also  are  tlie 
works  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  are  common  upon  all  sincere 
christians,  done,  but  upon  the  intervening  exercise  of  that  more 
common  faith.  (Eph.  6.  16)  Therefore  is  this  shield  to  be 
taken  above  all  the  other  parts  of  the  divine  armature,  as  suf- 
ficient to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  ;  therefore 
are  we  said  to  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith,  (I. 
Pet.  1.  5.)  And  more  expressly  in  terms  to  our  present  pur- 
pose ;  we  are  to  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  (that  is  the 
Spirit  promised)  through  faith.  (Gal.  3.  14.)  Hereby  we 
draw  the  power  of  that  Almighty  Spirit  into  a  consent  and  co- 
operation with  our  spirit.  So  the  great  God  suffers  himself, 
his  own  arm  and  power  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  us.  He  is  en- 
gaged when  he  is  trusted ;  that  trust  being  now  in  this  case, 
not  a  rash  and  imwarrantable  presuming  upon  him,  but  such 
whereto  he  hath  given  the  invitation  and  encouragement  him- 
self. So  that  when  we  reflect  upon  the  promises  wherein  the 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  conveyed,  or  wherein  the  express  grant 
thereof  is  folded  up,  we  may  say.  Remember  thy  word  to  tliy 
servant,  wherein  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope.  (Prov.  1.  2.  3. 
Ezek.  36.  27.  Psalm  11!).) 

And  then  surely  he  will  not  frustrate  the  expectation  which  he 
hath  himself  been  the  Author  of.  He  would  never  have  indu- 
.duced  those  to  trust  in  him,  whom  he  intended  to  disappoint. 
That  free  Spirit  which  (as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth)  now 
permits  itself  to  be  brought  under  bonds,  even  the  bonds  of 
God's  own  covenant,  whereof  we  now  take  hold  by  our  faitli  j 
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SO  that  he  will  not  fall  to  give  forth  his  influence^  so  far  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  maintaining  a  resolution  in  us  of  stedfast  ad- 
herence to  God  and  his  service,  and  retaining  a  dominion  over 
undue  inclinations  and  affections.  How  express  and  peremp- 
tory are  those  words,  this  I  say,  (as  though  he  had  said)  I  know 
what  I  say,  I  have  well  weighed  the  matter,  and  speak  not  at 
random)  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  !"  And  so  much  as  this  affords  great  matter  of  rati- 
onal delight,  though  more  sensible  transports  (which  are  not 

'  so  needful  to  us,  and  in  reference  whereto  the  Spirit  therefore 
retains  its  lil^erty)  be  not  so  frequent.  Therefore  if  we  aim  at 
the  having  our  spirits  placed  and  settled  in  the  secret  of  the  di- 
vine presence,  entertained  with  the  delights  of  it ;  if  we  would 
know  and  have  the  sensible  proof  of  that  religion  wiiich  is  all 
life  and  power,  and  consequently  sweetness  and  pleasure  ;  our 
direct  way  is  believing  on  the  Spirit.  That  very  trust  is  his  de- 
light, he  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy.  (Psal. 
147. 11.)  It  is  that  whereby  ive  give  him  divine  honour,  the 
homage  and  acknowledgments  proper  to  a  Deity  ;  confessing 
ourselves  impotent  and  insufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  our- 
selves, we  rely  upon  his  sustaining  hand  and  own  our  sufficien- 
cy to  be  of  him.  (2.  Cor.  3.  5.)  It  is  his  delight  to  be  depend- 
ed on  as  a  Father  by  his  children.  He  is  pleased  that  title 
should  be  given  him  the  Father  of  spirits.  (Heb.  12.  9.)  To 
have  the  spirits  which  are  his  offspring  gathering  about  him 
(especially  those  who  being  revolted  from  him  and  become  sen- 
sible of  their  misciy  by  their  revolt,  do  now  upon  his  invitation 
apply  themselves,  and  say,  "Lo,  now  we  come  to  thee,  thou  art 
the  Lord  our  God,"  )  craving  his  renewed  communications, 
drawing  vital  influences  from  him,  and  the  breath  of  life, 
adoring  his  boundless  fulness  that  filleth  all  in  all.  And  v.'hen 
we  thus  give  him  his  delight,  we  shall  not  long  want  ours.  But 
then  we  must  also  add,  ^ 

[2.]  Subjection  to  our  dependence  ;  a  willing,  obedient  sur- 
render and  resignation  of  ourselves  to  the  conduct  and  guidance 
of  that  blessed  Spirit.  A  dutiful  yielding  to  his  dictates,  so  as 
that  they  have  actually  with  us  tlie  governing,  binding  force  and 
power  of  a  law,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  as  it  is 
called  (Rom.  8.3.)  Great  care  must  be  taken  of  grieving  and 
quenching  the  Spirit,  of  rebelling  and  vexing  it,  of  resisting  it, 
and  of  striving  against  it  (which  appears  to  have  been  the  hor- 
rid crime  of  the  old  world;  his  Spirit  it  is  intimated  had  striven, 
when  it  is  said  it  should  no  longer  strive;  (Eph.  4.  .30.  l.Thes. 

^  5.  15).  Isa.  G3.  10.  Acts.  7.  5.  Gen.  Gen.  6.)  and  that  it  had 
striven,  ih.^^lics  a  counter-striving  that  was  now,  by  his  penal 
retirement  peru.:*tcd  to  be  victorious,  but  their  ow;i  sudden  main 
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of  dcspitlngtlie  Spirit  of  grace.  (Heb.  10.  29.)  A  wickedness 
aggravated  by  tlie  very  style  and  title  there  given  it,  the  Spirit 
of  grace  ;  and  unto  which  only  such  a  vengeance  (as  is  intima- 
ted in  wliat  follows)  v;hich  it  peculiarly  belonged  to  God  him- 
self to  inflict  could  be  proportionable.  Wlien  v\'e  permit  our- 
selves entirely  to  the  government  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thereby 
to  have  our  spirits  and  vi^ays  framed  and  directed  according  to 
his  own  rules,  his  quickening  influence,  and  the  pleasure  and 
sweet  relishes  thereof  will  not  be  witliheld.  And  if  the  expe- 
rience of  some  cliristians  seem  not  constantly  to  answer  this,^ 
who  complain  they  pray  often  for  the  Spirit,  and  desire  earnest- 
ly his  gracious  connnunications,  but  find  little  of  thein,theyare 
concerned  seriously  to  reflect,  and  bethink  themselves  whether 
their  distrust  or  disobedience,  or  both,  have  not  made  them  de- 
solate. Surely  we  are  altogether  faulty  in  this  matter  :  his  pro- 
mise and  faithfulness  do  not  fail,  his  Spirit  is  not  straitened. 
But  we  either  do  not  entirely  commit  and  entrust  ourselves  to 
his  guidance,  or  we  obediently  comply  not  with  it ;  but  cither 
indulge  our  sluggishness  and  neglect,  or  our  contrary  inclina- 
tions, and  resist  his  dictates;  are  intractable  and  wayward,  not 
apt  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  hence  provoke  him  to  withdraw 
from  us.  Hereto  we  are  injustice  to  impute  it  that  we  find  so 
little  of  that  power  m.oving  in  us,  all  the  motions  whereof  are 
accompanied  with  so  much  delight. 

2.  For  excitation.  Little  one  would  think  should  be  need- 
full  to  be  said  more  than  only  that  we  would  bethink  ourselves, 
what  all  this  while  we  have  been  directed  to  and  are  by  this 
text.  If  that  be  once  understood,  hath  it  not  in  itself  invita- 
tion enough  ?  Do  we  need  further  to  be  invited  to  a  life  of  de- 
light ?  Do  we  need  to  be  pressed  with  arguments  to  choose  de- 
lightful and  wholesome  food,  rather  than  gall  and  wormwood, 
or  even  very  poison  ?  It  is  a  sad  arg-ument  of  the  deplorate  state 
of  man  that  he  should  need  arguments  in  such  a  case  !  But 
because  (moreover)  much  is  to  be  said  hereafter,  to  persuade 
unto  delighting  in  God  considered  in  the  stricter  notion  of  it, 
and  that  will  also  be  applicable  to  this  purpose  ;  therefore  little 
is  intended  to  be  said  here.  Only  it  is  to  be  considered,  do  you 
intend  to  proceed  in  any  course  of  religion,  or  no  ?  If  not,  you 
are  to  be  remitted  to  such  discourses  as  prove  to  you  the  rea-' 
sonableness  and  necessity  of  it :  which  if  you  think  nothing  you 
meet  with  suPnciently  proves  :  think  with  youi'self  how  w^llyou 
can  prove,  that  there  is  no  God,  and  that  you  are  no  man,  but 
a  perisliing  beast.  For  these  things  they  are  concerned  not 
fondly  to  presume  and  wish,  but  most  clearly  and  surely  to  de- 
monstrate, who  will  be  of  no  religion.  But  if  you  think  that 
horrid ;  and  resolve  to  own  somctlung  or  other  of  reb'gion  j 
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will  you  here  use  your  understanding,  and  consider  ?  Is  it  in- 
deed so  horrid  a  thing  to  disavow  all  religion  ?  And  what 
is  it  better  to  pretend  to  it  to  no  purpose  ?  You  find  the  re- 
ligion is  all  but  shew  and  shadow,  mere  empty  vanity  and  mock- 
ery, which  is  not  delightful.  If  you  will  hot  choose  a  better, 
because  it  is  delightful,  (as  you  are  not  advised  to  do  for  that 
as  your  chief  reason)  yet  at  least  choose  that  which  is  so,  be-- 
cause  it  is  in  other  more  considerable  respects  eligible,  as  be- 
ing most  honourable  and  pleasing  to  him  that  made  you,  and 
only  safe  and  profitable  to  yourself.  And  what  shall  your  re- 
ligion serve  for,  that  will  not  answer  these  pui-poses  ?  And  if 
you  be  not  ashamed  to  spend  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  time 
of  your  life,  as  the  exercises  of  your  religion  will  take  up,  in  do- 
ing that  (as  was  said  before)  whereof  you  can  give  no  account ; 
yet,  me-thinks  you  should  be  afraid  to  make  such  things  the 
subject  of  your  vanity,  as  do  relate  to  God,  either  really  or  in 
your  opinion.  Can  you  find  nothing  wherein  vainly  to  trifle, 
but  the  sacred  things  of  the  great  God  of  heaven,  and  the  eter- 
nal concernments  of  j^our  own  soul  ?  And  shall  the  time  spent 
about  these  matters  be  peculiarly  marked  out  as  your  idle  time, 
wherein  you  shall  be  doing  that  only  which  shall  wholly  go  for 
loss  and  signify  nothing  ?  The  religion  which  is  not  delightful 
Can  turn  to  no  better  account. 

If  therefore  you  will  have  a  religion,  and  you  have  any  rea- 
son for  that  resolution,  by  the  same  reason  you  would  have  any, 
you  must  have  the  pleasant  delightful  religion  we  speak  of. 
You  have  no  other  choice.  There  is  no  other  will  serve  your 
turn.  And  therefore  what  hath  been  said  to  divert  you  from 
the  other,  ought  to  persuade  you  to  the  choice  of  this.  And 
besides,  since  there  is  so  much  of  secret  delight  in  true  sub- 
stantial religion,  that  ought  not  to  signify  nothing  with  you.  If 
we  did  consider  the  delightfulness  of  it  alone,  upon  that  single 
account,  it  surely  challenges  the  preference,  before  that  which 
is  neither  profitable  nor  delightful.  And  that  it  is  in  itself  so 
delightful,  if  you  had  nothing  t«>  inform  you  but  the  report  of 
such  as  profess  to  have  tried  and  found  it  so,  methinks  that  at 
least  should  provoke  you  to  try  also.  How  sluggish  a  temper 
doth  it  argue,  not  to  be  desirous  to  know  the  utmost  that  is  in 
it !  It  were  even  a  laudable  curiosity  to  resolve  upon  making 
trial;  to  get  into  the  inmost  centre  of  it;  to  pierce  and  press  on- 
ward till  you  '-each  the  seat  of  life,  till  you  have  got  the  secret, 
and  the  very  heart  of  religion  and  your  heart  do  meet  and  join 
in  one.  Did  you  never  try  experiments  for  your  pleasure  ? 
Try  this  one.  See  what  you  will  find  in  withdrawing  yourself 
from  all  things  else,  and  becoming  entirely  devoted  to  God 
through  the  Redeemer,  to  live  after  his  will  and  in  his  presence. 
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Try  the  difference  between  viewing  trutlis  to  please  yoHr  genlu?, 
or  using  divine  ordinances  to  keep  up  the  custom,  to  conform 
yourself  to  those  you  live  among,  and  help  to  make  a  solemn 
shew  ;  and  doing  these  things  with  a  serious  design  to  get  into 
an  acquaintance  with  God,  to  have  your  soul  transformed  into 
his  image,  that  you  may  have  present  and  eternal  fellowship 
with  him.  /fry  how  much  better  it  is,  to  have  your  lives  go- 
verned by  an  awful  and  dutiful  respect  to  God,  than  to  follow 
your  own  wild  and  enormous  inclinations  ;  and  whether  it  be 
not  better,  wliat  good  things  soever  you  do,  to  do  it  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  than  from  base  and  sordid  motives. 

And  why  should  you  be  of  so  mean  and  abject  a  spirit,  as  to 
content  yourself  to  be  held  at  the  door  and  in  the  outer  courts 
of  religion  ;  when  others  enter  in  and  taste  the  rich  provisions 
of  God's  house  ?  Why  will  you  distinguish  yourselves  by  so  de- 
basing a  character  ?  It  is  a  just  and  commendable  ambition,  to 
be  as  forward  here  as  the  best.  Why  will  you  suffer  this  and 
that  and  the  other  man  to  enter  Into  the  kingdom  of  God  be- 
fore you ;  even  that  kingdom  wlilch  consists  in  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost !  Think  not  so  meanly  of  your 
self;  impose  not  on  yourself  that  needless  unwarrantable  mo- 
desty, as  to  account  you  are  of  a  lower  rank  than  all  that  ever 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hidden  delights  of  a 
godly  life.  At  least  you  are  as  capable  of  being  thought  worthy 
as  any,  for  his  sake  upon  whose  account  all  must  be  accepted. 
Therefore  think  with  yourselves,  Why  should  I  not  labour  to 
attain  as  far  in  the  matter  of  religion,  as  this  or  that  neighbour 
of  mine  ?   What  should  hinder  ?   Who  restrains  or  forbids  me  ? 

But  you  cannot,  If  you  consider,  but  have  somewhat  more  to 
assure  you  of  the  delightful ness  of  it,  than  the  mere  report  of 
others ;  for  your  own  reason  and  conscience  cannot  but  so  pro- 
nounce, if  you  gc  to  the  particulars  that  have  been  instanced 
In.  If  you  acknowledge  a  God,  and  consider  yourself  as  a  rea- 
sonable creature  made  by  him,  and  depending  on  him ;  you  can- 
not but  see,  it  is  congruous  and  lit  your  spirit  should  be  so  framed 
and  affected  towards  him,  towards  your  fellow  creatures  of  your 
own  order,  and  all  things  else  that  do  and  shall  circumstantiate 
your  present  and  future  state,  as  hath  been  in  some  measure 
(though  very  defectively)  represented  ;  and  that  it  must  needs 
be  very  pleasant,  if  it  were  so.  You  can  frame  in  your  mind  an 
idea  of  a  life  transacted  according  to  such  rectified  inclinati- 
ons. And  when  you  have  done  so,  do  but  solemnly  appeal 
to  your  own  judgment  whether  that  were  not  a  very  de- 
lectable life  and  thereupon  bethink  yourself  what  your  case 
is,  if  you  cannot  actually  relish  a  pleasure  in  what  your  owa 
judgment  tells  you  is  so  highly  pleasurable.     Methinks  you 
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should  reflect  tlius,  ''  What  a  monstrous  cre'Sture  am  I,  that 
confess  that  delightful  wherein  yet  I  can  take  no  delight ! 
How  perverse  a  nature  have  I !  Surely  things  are  much 
out  of  order  with  me  ;  I  am  not  what  I  should  be!  "  And  one 
would  think,  it  should  be  uneasy  to  you  to  be  as  you  are  ;  and 
that  your  spirit  should  he  restless  till  you  find  your  temper  recti- 
fied, and  that  you  are  in  this  respect  become  what  you  should  he. 
And  will  you  dream  and  slumber  all  your  days  ?  How  much 
time  have  you  lost,  that  might  have  been  pleasantly  spent  in  a 
course  of  godliness !  Do  you  not  aim  at  a  life  of  eternal  deliglits 
■with  God  ?  If  you  now  begin  not  to  live  to  Godjwhen  will  you? 
That  life  which  you  reckon  shall  never  end  with  you,  must  yet 
have  a  beginning.  Will  you  defer  till  you  die  your  beginning 
to  live  ?  Have  you  any  hope,  God  will  deal  in  a  peculiar  way 
with  you  from  all  men,  and  make  the  other  world  the  place  of 
your  first  heart-change  ?  How  dismal  should  it  be  to  you,  to 
look  iu  and  still  find  your  heart  dead  towards  God,  and  the 
things  of  God;  so  that  you  have  no  delight  in  them.  Think 
what  the  beginnings  of  the  divine  life,  and  the  present  delights 
of  it,  must  be  the  earnest  of  to  you,  and  make  sure  the  ground 
(betime)  of  so  great  a  hope.  But  1  forbear  here  to  insist  fur- 
ther ;  and  pass  on  to  the  discourse  of  delighting  in  God,  under 
the  other  more  strict  notion  of  it,  namely,  as  the  very  act  of 
delight  hath  its  direct  excercise  upon  himself,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAP.  III. 

IlaviniT  considered  tlie  practice  of  doligliting  in  God  as  adhcrcjit 
to  the  other  duties  of  religion  ;  we  are  now  to  consider  it.  Sk- 
coxDLY.  As  a  distinct  duly  of  itself.  In  this  view  of  it  some- 
thing is  said,  by  way  of — expostulation — invitation  and — excitation. 
First.  By  way  of  expostulation.  1.  With  those  who  are  averse  to 
this  duty.  (1.)  Their  state  shewn  to  be  a  state  of  apostacy. 
(2.)  That  their  sin  is  great  and  horrid.  2.  With  those  who  are 
defective  in  it  and  dispute  it.  (1.)  The  evil  included  in  the  neg- 
lect of  this  part  of  holy  practice.  (2.)  What  evil  is  derived  into 
it  from  its  very  faulty  causes.  (3.)  \N'hai  evils  follow  upon  this 
neglect  as  natural  conscqiients. 

Secondly.~17I/"E  are  now  to  consider  this  delight,  not  as  a  thing 
someway  adherent  to  all  otlier  duties  of  religion; 
but  as  a  distinct  duty  of  itself,  that  requires  a  solemn  and  direct 
application  of  ourselves  thereunto.  For  though  it  seems  little  to 
be  doubted,  but  there  is  in  this  precept  a  part  of  religion  put  for 
the  whole  (as  having  a  real  influence,  and  conferring  with  its  name 
a  grateful  savour  and  tincture  upon  the  whole)  it  would  yet  be 
very  unreasonable,  not  to  take  special  no'  ;c  of  that  part  from 
whence  the  intire  frame  of  religion  hath  cS  name.  And  hav- 
ing shewn  the  nature  of  this  duty  already  in  the  Former  Part^ 
^vhat  is  now  to  be  said,  must  more  directly  concern  the  prac- 
tice of  it;  and  will  (as  the  case  requires)  fall  into  two  kinds  of 
discourse,  namely,  expostulation  concerning  the  omission  and 
disuse  of  sucli  practice,  and  invitation  thereunto.  And  in  botli 
these  kinds  it  is  requisite  we  apply  ourselves  to  two  sorts  of  per- 
sons, namely,  to  such  whose  spirits  are  wholly  averse  and  alien 
to  it,  and  such,  as  though  not  altogether  unpractised^  are  very 
4efective  in  it,  and  neglect  it  too  mucli. 

First.  Both  sorts  are  to  be  expostulated  with;  and  no  doubt 
the  great  God  hath  a  just  quarrel  with  mankind  (whom  these 
two  sorts  do  comprehend)  upon  the  otie  or  the  otiier  of  these 
accounts  ;  wherein  it  is  fit  we  should  plead  with  men  for  his 
sake  and  their  own. 

1 .  With  those  who  are  altogether  disaffected  to  God  aliena- 
ted and  enemies  in  their  minds  through  wicked  works,  and  (ex- 
cepting such  as  deny  his  Being,  with  whom  we  shall  not  here 
concern  ourselves)  at  the  utmost  distance  from  delighting  in 
him.     And  as  to  such,  our  expostulation  shoidd  aim  at  tlieir 

xoi..  11.  r 
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conviction,  both  of  the  matter  of  fact,  that  thus  the  case  is  with 
them,  and  of  the  great  iniquity  and  evil  of  it. 

(I.)  It  is  needful  we  endeavour  to  fasten  upon  such  a  con- 
viction, that  this  is  the  state  of  their  case.  For  while  his  Being 
is  not  flatly  denied,  men  think  it  generally  creditable,  to  be  pro- 
fessed lovers  of  God ;  and  reckon  it  so  odious  a  thing  not  to  be 
so,  that  they  who  are  even  most  deeply  guilty,  are  not  easily 
brought  to  confess  enmity  to  him;  but  flatter  themselves  in  their 
own  eyes,  till  their  iniquity  be  found  to  be  hateful.  The  diffi- 
culty of  making  such  apprehend  themselves  diseased,  that  their 
minds  are  under  the  power  of  this  dreadful  distemper,  that  it  is 
not  well  with  spirits  in  this  respect,  is  the  great  obstruction  to 
their  cure.  But  I  suppose  you  to  whom  1  now  apply  myself, 
to  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  God's  word,  and  that  you  ])rOf 
fess  reverence  to  the  truth  and  authority  of  that  word,  and  will 
yield  to  be  tried  by  it, 

[1.]  Therefore  you  must  be  supposed  such  as  believe  the  ac- 
count true,  which  that  book  gives  of  tlie  common  state  of  man; 
that  it  is  a  state  of  apostacy  from  God ;  that  the  Lord  looking 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did 
understand  and  seek  God,  finds  they  are  all  gone  aside,  (PsaL 
14.  2.  3.)  that  is,  (that  the  return  may  answer  to  the  meaning 
of  the  inquiry)  gone  off  from  him.  Every  one  of  them  is  gone 
t)ack,  (Psal.  53.  3.)  or  revolted,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  parallel 
psalm,  there  is  none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one  ;  (Rom.  3.  12) 
which  is  quoted  by  the  apostle  to  the  intent,  that  every  mouth 
may  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  world  may  become  guilty  before 
God.  (ver.  19.)  This  is  then  a  common  case.  And  as  the 
same  apostle  charges  it  upon  the  Gentiles,  that  they  were  haters 
of  God  ;  so  doth  our  Saviour  as  expressly  on  the  Jews,  (who  no 
doubt  thought  themselves  as  innocent  of  this  crime  as  you)  that 
"'  they  had  both  seen  and  hated  both  him  and  his  Father." 
And  when  it  is  said  of  men,  that  they  were  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,  (Eph.  2.  3.)  (they  to  whom  he  writes  even  as 
others)  do  you  think  that  is  spoken  of  any  lovers  of  God,  as 
their  present  state  ?  Or  that  when  all  by  nature  are  children  of 
wrath,  any  are  by  nature  lovers  of  him,  so  as  to  love  him,  and 
be  under  his  wrath  both  at  once  ?  It  is  likely  then,  that  against 
so  plain  evidence,  while  you  confess  yourselves  men,  you  will 
not  deny  you  were  sometime  haters  of  God.  Well  then,  is  the 
'case  altered  with  you  ?  It  is  a  conviction  against  you,  that  you 
are  of  human  race,  till  it  can  be  evidenced  you  are  born  from 
above,  and  are  become  new  creatures  ?  And  what,  do  you  find 
this  ?  It  is  not  expected,  you  should  be  able  to  tell  the  very 
moment  when  you  ceased  from  your  enmity  against  God,  and 
,bc,came  his  friends ;    or  give  a  punctual  account  of  e\  cry  turn 
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or  motion  of  tlioughts  in  such  a  change  :  but  it  is  to  be  suppo- 
seil,  the  work  was  not  done  upon  you  in  your  sleep,  so  as  thnt 
you  could  have  no  animadversion  of  What  was  doing.  How- 
ever, comparing  what  you  sometime  were  with  what  you  are, 
What  difference  do  you  observe  ?  What  were  you,  sometime 
haters  of  God,  and  are  you  now  come  to  love  and  delight  in  him 
without  perceiving  in  yourselves  any  difference  ?  Bethink  your- 
selves, is  not  the  temper  of  your  spirits  just  such  Godward  as  it 
was  alv^'ays  wont  to  be,  without  any  remarkable  turn  or  altera- 
tion ?  That  is  a  shrewd  presumption  against  you,  that  your 
case  is  most  deplorable.     But, 

[•i.]  What  is  your  present  temper,  in  itself  considered  ?  You 
do  love  God  and  delight  in  him,  how  do  you  make  it  appear  ? 
wherein  doth  that  friendly  and  dutiful  affection  towards  him 
evidence  itself?  Sure  love  and  hatred  are  not  all  one  with  you. 
Whereby  would  you  discern  your  hatred  towards  one  you  did 
most  flatly  and  peremptorily  disaffect  ?  You  would  dislike  the 
thoughts  of  him,  hate  liis  memory,  cast  him  out  of  your  thoughts. 
Do  you  not  the  same  way  shew  your  disaffection  to  God  ?  Do 
you  not  find,  that  so  a  wicked  a  man  (his  enemy)  is  branded 
and  distinguished,  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts?  (Psal.  10.  4.) 
Are  not  they  who  shall  be  turned  into  hell  described  thus,  the 
people  that  forget  God;  (Psal.  9.  17-)  that  is,  who  willingly 
and  of  choice  forget  him,  or  from  the  habitual  inclination  of 
their  hearts  ?  And  is  not  that  your  case  ?  What  could  hinder 
you  to  remember  him,  if  you  were  so  disposed  ? 

Yea,  but  you  often  forget  your  friends,  or  those  at  least  to 
whom  you  are  sure  you  bear  no  ill  will ;  and  what  friends 
would  expect  to  be  always  in  your  thoughts  ?  It  is  answered  ; 
but  you  disrelish  not  the  remembrance  of  a  friend.  Do  you  not 
the  thoughts  of  God  ?  You  do  not  think  on  your  absent  friends 
while  no  present  occasion  occurs,  to  bring  them  to  your  remem- 
brance :  but  is  God  absent  ?  Is  he  far  from  any  one  of  us  ?  Or 
have  you  not  daily  before  your  eyes,  things  enough  to  bring 
him  to  mind ;  while  his  glorious  works  surround  you,  and  you 
live,  move,  and  have  'your  being  in  him,  and  your  breath  is  in 
his  hand  ?  Have  you  that  dependence  on  any  friend  ?  Are  you 
under  so  much  obligation  to  any  ?  You  often  do  not  think  on 
friends  with  whom  you  have  no  opportunity  to  converse  j  Have 
you  no  opportunity  to  converse  with  him  ?  Your  friends  can 
lay  no  such  law  upon  you,  to  have  them  much  in  your  thoughts. 
It  argues  a  depraved  inclination,  not  to  do  herein  what  you 
ought  and  are  bound  to  do.  You  cannot  by  the  exercise  of 
your  thoughts  obtain  the  presence  of  a  friend ;  you  might  a 
most  comfortable  divine  presence. 

And  what  though  you  think  not  of  many  to  whom  you  bear 
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no  III  wilt,  nor  have  any  converse  with  many  such ;  is  it  enough 
to  bear  no  ill  will  to  God  ?  Will  that  suffice  you  to  delighting 
in  him  ?  Are  you  no  more  concerned  to  mind  God  and  con- 
verse vvitli  him,  than  with  the  man  you  never  knew  or  had  to  do 
with?  Your  uuconversiblcness  with  God,  and  unmindfulness 
of  him,  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  ill  will,  who  daily  offers 
himself  to  your  converse,  who  seeks  and  invites  your  acquaint- 
ance, would  have  you  inwardly  know  him,  and  lead  your  lives 
with  him,  why  is  it  that  you  do  not  so,  l)ut  that  you  like  not  to 
retain  him  in  your  knowledge  ?  And  tliat  this  is  the  sense  and 
language  of  your  hearts  towards  him,  "  Depart  from  us,  we  de- 
sire not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ?"  It  can  proceed  from  no- 
thing but  ill  will  and  a. disagreeable  temper,  that  you  shun  the 
converse  of  one  that  seeks  yours ;  that  you  will  take  no  notice 
of  one  that  often  offers  himself  to  your  view,  one  that  meets 
you  at  every  turn,  and  aims  to  draw  your  eye,  and  cannot  gain 
a  look.  When  this  is  your  deportment  towards  God,  that  he 
passes  by  you,  and  you  perceive  him  not;  he  compasses  you 
about,  behind  and  before  and  is  acquainted  with  all  your  ways, 
and  with  him  and  his  ways  you  will  have  no  acquaintance,  re- 
main alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  and  as  v.ithout  him  in  the 
world;  is  not  this  downright  enmity?  Or  can  this  deportment 
agree  with  habitual  and  the  frequent  actual  delight  in  God 
which  is  required. 

Again,  would  you  not  be  justly  taken  to  disaffect  one  whose 
temper  is  ungrateful,  whose  disposition  and  way  is  unpleasing 
to  you  ?  Is  it  not  thus  with  you  Godvvard  ?  When  you  hear 
of  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his  nature,  his  abhorrency  of  all 
wickedness,  and  hov/  detestable  to  him  everything  is  that  is  im- 
pure, and  that  he  will  not  endure  it;  do  not  your  hearts  regret  this 
quality  (as  we  must  conceive  of  it)  in  the  nature  of  God?  Which 
yet,  because  it  is  very  nature,  doth  so  much  the  more  certainly  in- 
fer, that  a  dislike  of  it  cannot  but  include  disaffection  to  himself, 
and  that  habitual  and  constant,  since  his  whole  way  of  dealiui^ 
with  men,  and  the  course  of  his  government  over  the  world,  do 
(and  shall  more  discernibly)  savour  of  it;  do  they  not  wish 
him  hereupon  not  to  be,  in  this  respect,  what  he  is;  which  is  in 
effect,  to  wish  him  not  to  be  at  all  ?  The  same  thing  which  the 
heart  of  the  fool  says,"No  God;"  that  is,  this  would  please  such 
a  one  to  the  very  heart.  And  doth  this  import  no  enmity  ? 
Can  this  stand  with  delight  in  him.  Are  you  not  disaffected  to 
him,  whom  not  being  able  to  accuse  of  falsehood,  whom 
having  the  greatest  imaginable  assurances  of  the  impossibility 
lie  should  deceive,  you  will  yet  by  no  means  be  induced  to 
trust  ?  Consider,  what  doth  your  trust  in  God  signify,  more 
tlian  the  sound  of  the  name  ?     Doth  it  quiet  your  heart,  in  re- 
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fereucc  to  any  affairs  you  pretend  to  commit  to  liirn?  Dotk  it 
purify  it,  and  check  your  ill  inclinations,  in  any  thintr  wherein 
they  should  he  countermanded  upon  tlie  credit  of  his  word  ? 
What  doth  his  testimony  concerning  the  future  things  you  have 
not  seen,  weigh  with  you,to  the  altering  of  your  course,  and  ren- 
dering it  such  as  may  comport  and  square  with  the  belief  of 
'such  things  ?  Would  not  the  word  of  an  ordinary  man,  premon- 
ishing  you  of  any  advantage  or  danger  which  you  have  no  other 
knowledge  of,  be  of  more  value  with  you  ?  Constant  suspicion 
of  any  one,  without  cause  or  pretence  most  certainly  argues  ra- 
dicated enmity.     You  love  him  not  whom  you  caimot  trust. 

Do  you  love  him  whom  upon  all  occasions  you  most  causlessly 
displease;  whose  offence  you  reckon  nothing  of?  Is  that  in- 
genuous towards  a  friend,  or  dutiful  towards  a  father  or  a  lord  ? 
How  do  you,  in  this,  carry  towards  the  blessed  God  ?  Are  you 
wont  to  displease  yourselves  to  please  him,  or  cross  your  own 
will  to  do  his  ?  Do  you  take  delight  in  him  whom  you  make 
no  difficulty  to  vex ;  whose  known  declared  pleasure,  thougl^ 
you  confess  him  greater,  wiser,  and  more  rigjjteous  than  your- 
self, you  have  no  more  regard  to,  wherein  it  crosses  your  own 
inclination,  than  you  would  have  to  that  of  your  child,  your 
slave,  or  a  fool  ?  Have  you  any  tiling  to  except  against  that 
measure  and  character  of  loyal  afi'ection  to  your  Redeemer  and 
Lord,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments  ;  ye  are  my 
friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you  ;  this  is  the  love 
of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments  ?"  Do  you  not  dis- 
obey the  known  will  of  God  in  your  ordinary  practice  without 
regret  ?  Do  you  not  know  it  to  be  his  will,  that  you  "  strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;'  that  you  "  seek  fast  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;"  that  you  "keep  your  heart  with  all  dili- 
gence ;"  that  you  "  deny  yourself,  crucify  the  flesh,"  }>e 
temperate,  just,  merciful,  patient  ?  Do  you  aim  at  obeying 
him  in  these  things  ?  Can  you  say,  Lordj  for  thy  sake  1  re- 
frain the  things  to  which  my  heart  inclines  ?  Hath  his  pro- 
hibition any  restraining  force  upon  your  hearts  ?  Do  you  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  licentious,  eaithly,  vain,  "proud,  wrathful, 
revengeful,  though  you  know  it  will  offend  him  ?  and  is  this 
your  love  to  him,  or  delight  in  liim  ?  Do.  you  bear  goodwill 
to  him  whose  reproach  and  dishonour  you  are  not  concerned 
for,  yea,  whom  you  stick  not  to  dishonour  and  reproach?  whose 
interest  amon^  men  hath  no  place  in  your  thoughts,  whose 
friends  are  none  of  yours,  whose  enemies  are  your  friend^ 
whose  favour  you  care  not  for,  nor  regret  his  frowns,  whose 
worship  is  a  burden  to  you,  (that  you  had  rather  do  any  thing 
than  pray  to  him,)  and  Ids  fellowship  an  vmdesired  thing* 
Make  an  estimate  by  these  things  of  the  temper  of  your  hearts 
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towards  God ;  and  consider  whether  it  bespeak  delight  in  him, 
or  not  rather  habitual  aversion  and  enmity. 

It  may  be  you  will  admit  these  things  seem  to  carty  some- 
what of  conviction  with  them  ;  but  they  concerA  many  that  are 
taken  for  godly  persons  and  lovers  of  God,  as  well  as  they  do 
you.  And  it  may  be  many  such  may  take  themselves  for  godly" 
persons  and  lovers  of  God,  and  be  mistaken  as  well  as  yotJ. 
And  what  will  that  mend  your  cause  ?  If  these  things  will 
prove  a  person  one  that  hath  no  delight  in  God,  they  equally 
prove  it  as  to  you  and  others,  wliich  will  make  nothing  to  your 
advantage.  But  if  they  who  have  sincere  love  to  God,  are 
in  a  degree  peccant  against  the  laws  of  such  love  (as  that  they 
are,  they  will  hear  in  due  time,)  they  are  more  ready  to  accuse 
themselves  than  other  men ;  they  abhor  themselves,  that  they 
do  not  more  entirely  delight  in  God,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes.  It  better  becomes  you,  to  imitate  their  repentance^  than 
glory  in  their  sinful  weakness  ;  which  while  they  patronize  not 
themselves,  you  should  not  think  it  can  afford  a  valuable  pa- 
tronage unto  you.  When  did  you  check  and  contend  with  your 
own  hearts  upon  these  accounts,  as  they  are  wont  to  do  ?  And 
if  these  things,  in  a  degree  found  with  them,  prove  their  de- 
light in  God  imperfect,  tlieir  prevailing  contraries  will  prove  it 
(however)  sincere.  And  if  you  will  not  now  understand  the 
difference,  God  grant  you  may  not  hereafter  at  a  more 
costly  rate,  between  the  imperfection  and  the  total  want  of  his 
love  ;  between  having  your  heart  and  soul  imperfectly  alive  to- 
wards God  and  perfectly  dead. 

You  may  further  say,  God  is  out  of  your  sight,  and  therefore 
how  can  it  be  expected  you  should  find  a  sensible  delight  in 
him  ?  But  is  he  out  of  the  sight  of  your  minds  ?  If  he  be,  what 
would  you  infer,  that  then  you  cannot  delight  in  him  at  all, 
and  therefore  that  you  do  not ;  the  thing  that  you  are  charged 
with  all  this  while.  But  he  is  out  of  sight  by  the  high  excel- 
lency of  his  Being ;  for  which  reason  he  should  be  delighted  in 
the  more,  that  is,  with  a  deeper  delight,  though  not  like  that 
you  take  in  the  things  of  sense  :  and  he  hath  been  so  beyond 
all  things,  notwithstanding  his  abode  in  that  light  whiclj  is  in- 
accessible. This  tlierefore  is  confession  without  excuse  ;  and 
would  never  be  offered  as  an  excuse  by  any,  but  those  that  are 
lost  in  flesh  and  sense,  have  forgot  they  have  reasonable  souls, 
and  had  rather  be  numbered  with  brutes  than  men  ;  as  if  there 
v;ere  not  many  things  you  have  not  seen  with  the  eyes  of  flesh, 
more  excellent  that  tliose  you  have  1  or  as  if  you  had  no  other 
faculty  than  eyes  of  ile:-h  to  see  with  1  Which  since  you  have, 
and  the  depravation  thereof  is  vicious  and  sinful ;  as  your  not- 
delighting  in  God  (the  matter  of  fact)  seems  to  be  yielded,  and 
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SO  you  quit  your  first  post,  it  will  thence  appear,  that  it  cannot 
but  be  sinful  too.  And  since  at  that  you  seem  to  make  a  stand 
(as  at  your  next  post,)  either  thinking  to  deny  or  extenuate 
the  evil  of  it,  our  expostulation  must  foiiow  yovi  thither,  and  be 
aimed, 

(2,)  To  evince  to  you  the  greatness  and  horridness  of  that 
sin.  Suffer  yourselves  tlierefore  to  be  reasoned  with  to  this 
purpose,  and  consider, — That  you  have  somewhat  of  delectation 
in  your  natures,  that  is,  you  have  the  power  naturally  inherent 
in  you,  of  taking  delight  in  one  thing  or  other.  You  have  such 
^  thing  as  love  about  you.  Are  not  some  things  grateful  and 
agreeable  to  you,  in  which  you  can  and  do  take  coujplacency  ? 
Therefore  herein  an  act  is  not  enjoined  you  wliich  is  incom- 
petent to  your  natures,  or  simply  impossible  to  you.  Next 
then,  do  you  not  know,  your  delight  or  love  ought  to  be  placed 
on  some  good  or  other  that  is  known  to  you;  and  among  tilings 
that  you  know  to  be  good,  proportionably  to  the  goodness  which 
you  find  in  them,  and.  supremely  on  the  best  ?  Further,  do 
you  not  acknowledge  the  blessed  God  to  be  the  best  and  most 
excellent  good  ?  as  being  the  first  and  fountain-good,  the  ful- 
lest and  most  comprehensive,the  purest  and  altogether  unmixed, 
the  most  immutable  and  permanent  good  ?  How  plain  and 
certain  is  this  ?  How  manifestly  impossible  is  it,  if  there  w-ere 
not  such  a  good,  that  otherwise  any  thing  else  should  ever  have 
been  good,  or  been  at  all  ?  Is  not  this  as  sure  and  evident  as 
any  thing  your  senses  could  inform  you  of?  Whence  is  the 
glorious  excellency  of  this  great  creation,  tlve  beauty,  loveliness, 
pleasantness  of  any  creature?  Must  not  all  that,  and  infinitely 
more,  be  originally  in  the  great  Creator  of  all.  This,  if  you 
consider,  you  cannot  but  see  and  own. 

While  then  your  own  liearts  tell  you,  you  delight  not  in  God, 
do  not  your  consciences  begin  to  accuse  and  judge  you,  that  you 
xleal  not  righteously  in  this  matter  ?  And  ought  it  not  to  fill 
your  souls  with  horror,  when  you  consider,  you  take  no  delight 
in  the  best  and  sovereign  good  ?  Yea,  when  you  look  into 
your  disaffected  hearts  and  find,  that  you  not  only  do  not  de- 
light in  God,  but  you  cannot ;  and  not  for  the  want  of  the 
aatural  power,  but  a  right  inclination  ?  Should  you  not  with 
astonishment  bethink  yourselves,'every  one  for  himself,  "  What  is 
this  that  has  befallen  me;  lam  convinced,  this  is  the  best  gootl, 
every  way  most  worthy  of  my  highest  delight  and  love,  and  yet 
my  heart  savours  it  not!"  You  can  have  no  pretence  to  say, 
that  because  your  heart  is  disinclined,  therefore  you  are  ex- 
cused, for  you  only  do  not  what  through  an  invincible  disin- 
clination you  apprehend  you  cannot  do.  But  you  should  be  - 
think  yourself,  "What  a  wretch  am  I,  that  am  so  ill-inclined  ? 
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For  Is  not  any  one  move  wicked  according  as  lie  Irmore  strongly 
inclined  to  wickedness  and  averse  to  what  is  good  ?  But  how 
vincible  or  invincible,  your  disinclination  is,  you  do  not  yet 
know,  not  having  yet  made  due  trial.  That  you  cannot  of 
yourselves  overcome,  it  is  out  of  question  :  but  have  you  tried 
what  help  might  be  got  from  heaven,  in  the  use  of  God's  own 
prescribed  means  ?  If  that  course  bring  you  in  no  help,  then 
may  you  understand  how  much  you  have  provoked  the  Lord. 
For  though  he  hath  promised,  tliat  for  such  as  turn  at  his  re- 
proof, he  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  to  them ;  yet  they  who  when 
he  calls  refuse,  and  when  he  stretches  out  his  hand  regard 
not,  but  set  at  nought  all  his  counsel,  &c.  may  call  and  not 
be  answered,  may  seek  him  early  and  not  find  him.  (Prov.  1. 
2S.  29.)  And  that  wickedness  may  somewliat  be  estimated  by 
this  effect,  that  tlms  it  makes  the  Spirit  of  grace  retire,  that 
free,  benign,  merciful  Spirit,  the  Author  of  all  love,  sweetness 
and  goodness,  become  to  a  forlorn  soul  a  resolved  stranger.  If 
you  are  so  given  np,  you  have  first  given  up  yourselves  ;  you 
have  wilfully  cast  him  out  of  your  thoughts,  and  hardened  your 
own  hearts  against  him,  who  was  the  Spring  of  your  life  and 
being,  and  in  whom  is  all  your  hope.  And  whether  this  mal- 
ignity of  your  hearts  shall  ever  finally  be  overcome  or  no  (as 
you  have  no  cause  to  despair  but  it  may  be  overcome,  if  appre- 
hending your  life  to  lie  upon  it,  you  wait  and  strive,  and  pray 
and  cry,  as  your  case  requires ;)  yet  do  you  not  see  it  to  be  a 
fearful  pitch  of  malignity  ?  and  so  much  the  worse  and  more 
vicious  by  how  much  it  is  more  hardly  overcome  ? 

That  we  may  here  be  a  little  more  particular:  consider, 
[I.]  How  tumultuous  and  disorderly  a  thing  this  j'our 
disaffection  is  ?  You  are  here  to  consider  its  direct  ten- 
dency, its  natural  aptitude  or  what  it  doth  of  itself,  and 
in  its  own  nature  lead  and  tend  to.  If  you  may  withdraw 
your  deVight  and  love  from  God,  then  so  may  all  other  men  as 
well.  Therefore  now  view  the  thing  itself  in  the  common 
nature  of  it:  atid  so,  is  not  aversion  to  delight  in  God  a  mani- 
fest contrariety  to  the  order  of  things  ?  a  turning  all  ups^idc 
down  ?  a  shatr^>ring  and  breaking  asunder  the  bond  between 
national  appetite  and  the  First  Good  ?  A  disjointing  and  un- 
hinging of  tlie  best  and  noblest  part  of  God's  creation  from 
its  station  and  rest,  its  proper  basis  and  centre  ?  Kow  fearful 
it  rupture  doth  it  n}ake  1  How  violent  and  destructive  a  dis- 
loc^rtion  !  If  you  could  break  in  pieces  the  orderly  contexture 
&i  the  whole  universe  within  itself,  reduce  the  frame  of  nature 
to  utmost  confusion,  rout  all  tlu-  lank'^^  and  orders  of  creatures, 
tear  asunder  the  heavens,  and  dissolve  the  compacted  body  of 
the  eartii^  mingle  heaven  and  earth  logctl\er,  and  resolve  the 
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World  into  a  mere  heap  ;  you  liad  not  done  so  great  a  spoil,  as 
in  breaking  the  primary  and  supreme  tie  and  bond  between  the 
creature  and  his  Maker  ;  ycaj  between  the  Creator  of  all  tbings 
and  his  more  noble  and  excellent  creature.  All  the  relations, 
aptitudes  and  inclinations  of  the  creatures  to  one  another,  are 
but  inferior  and  subordinate  to  those  between  the  creatures  and 
their  common  Author  and  Lord  '.  and  here  the  corruption  of 
the  best  cannot  but  be  worst  of  all.     Again, 

[2.]  What  an  unnatural  wickedness  is  it !  To  hate  thy  own 
original !  To  disaffect  the  most  bountiful  Author  of  thy  life 
and  being  I  What  wouldst  thou  say  to  it  if  thy  own  son  did 
hate  the  very  sight  of  thee,  and  abhor  thy  presence  and  con- 
verse ?  especially  if  thou  never  gavest  him  the  least  cause  ?  If 
thou  hast  been  always  kind  and  indulgent,  full  of  paternal  af- 
fection towards  him,  wonldst  thou  not  think  him  a  vile  mis- 
creant ?  and  reckon  the  earth  too  good  to  bear  him  ?  But  how 
little,  and  iii  how  low  a  capacity^  didst  then  contribute  to  his 
being  in  comparison  of  what  the  great  God  did  to  thine  ?  How 
little  of  natural  excellency  hast  thou  above  him  (it  may  be  in 
many  things  besides  this  unhappy  temper  he  mucli  excels  thee) 
when  thou  knowest,  in  thy  Maker  is  infinite  excellency  beyond 
what  thou  canst  pretend  unto  ?  And  what  cause  canst  thou 
pretend  of  disaffection  towards  him  ?  Many  good  works  hath 
he  done  for  thee :  for  which  of  these  dost  thou  hate  him  ? 
Whereby  hath  he  ever  disobliged  thee  ?  With  how  sweet  and 
gentle  allurements  hath  he  sought  to  win  thy  heart  ?  And  is 
it  not  most  vilely  unnatural  that  thy  spirit  should  be  so  sullenly 
averse  to  himj  who  is  pleased  to  be  stiled  the  Father  of  spirits  ? 
And  in  which  respect  it  may  fitly  be  said  to  thee,  dost  thou 
thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish  creature,  and  unwise  ?  (Deut. 
32.  6.)  Is  not  he  thy  Father — ?  If  thou  didst  hate  thy  own 
self  (in  a  sense  besides  that  wherein  it  is  thy  duty,  and  in 
which  kind  thou  hast,  as  thy  case  isj  a  jtist  and  dreadful  cause 
of  self- abhorrence  ;)  if  thou  didst  hate  thy  very  life  and  being 
and  wert  laying  daily  plots  of  self-destruction,  thou  wert  not  so 
wickedly  unnatural.  He  is  more  intimate  to  thee  than  thou 
art  to  thyself.  That  natural  iove  which  thou  owest  to  thyself, 
and  the  nature  from  whence  it  springs,  is  of  him,  and  ought  to 
be  subordinate  to  him ;  and  by  a  superior  law  of  nature,  thy 
very  life  if  he  actually  require  it^  ought  to  be  sacrificed  and  laid 
down  for  his  sake.  Thy  hatred  towards  him,  therefore  is  more 
prodigiously  unnatural,  than  if  it  were  most  directly  and  im- 
placably bent  against  thyself.  And  yet  also  in  hating  him  thou 
dost  most  mischievously  hate  thyself  too ;  and  all  that  thou 
dost,  by  the  instinct  of  that  vile  temper  of  heart  towards  him 
thou  dost  it  against  thy  own  life  and  sq«1,    Thou  ctrttest  thy- 
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self  off  from  him  who  is  thy  life ;  and  art  laying  a  train  for  the 
blowing;  up  of  thy  eternal  hope.  All  that  hate  him  love  death, 
(Prov.8. 86.)     Further, 

[3.]  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  wickedness,  and  which 
entirely  contains  all  other  in  it  For  as  the  law  of  love  is  the 
universal  and  summary  law,  comprelicnding  all  duty,  and  even 
as  it  enjoins  love  to  God  (for  love  to  men  ought  to  be  resolved 
into  that,  and  must  be  for  his  sake  ;)  so  must  disaffection  to 
God  be  comprehensive  of  all  sin,  whereinto  every  thing  of  it 
resolves  itself.  Dost  thou  not  see  then  how  thou  cancellest  and 
nullifiest  the  obligation  of  all  laws,  while  thou  hast  no  delight 
in  God?  offerest  violence  to  the  very  knot  and  jimcture,  wherein 
they  all  meet  and  are  infolded  together  ?  Not  to  delight  in 
God  therefore,  What  can  it  be  but  the  v^ry  top  of  rebellion  ? 
What  will  thy  sobiietj^,  thy  justice,  thy  charity  signffy,  if  thou 
hadst  these  to  glory  in,  while  thou  art  habitually  disaffected  to 
thy  God  ?  Let  men  value  thee  for  these,  to  whom  thereby  thou 
shewest  some  respect;  but  shall  he,  who  in  the  mean  time  knows 
thou  beurest  none  to  him  ? 

[ !.]  It  is  a  most  reproachful  contemptuous  wickedness ! 
To  him,  I  mean,  whom  it  most  directly  offends  against! — 
Carries  it  not  in  it  most  horrid  contumely  and  indignity 
to  the  most  high  God  ?  It  is  a  practical  denial  of  all  those 
excellencies  in  him,  that  render  and  recommend  him  the  most 
worthy  object  of  our  delight ;  it  is  more  than  saying.  He  is  not 
good,  holy,  wise,  just  and  true.  Things  may  on  the  sudden  be 
said  that  are  not  deliberately  thought,  and  may  be  retracted  the 
next  breath ;  but  a  man's  stated,  constant  course  and  way  sig- 
nify the  apprehension  it  proceeds  from  to  be  fixed,  and  that  it 
is  the  settled  habitual  sense  of  his  soul.  Yea,  and  since,  as  hath 
been  said.  Thou  delightest  in  other  things  whilst  thou  delight- 
est  not  in  him;  it  plainly  imports  it  to  be  the  constant  sense 
of  thy  very  heart,  that  those  things  are  better  than  He.  What 
is  it  then  that  hath  thy  delight  and  love  ?  Whereon  is  thy  heart 
set?  C^ommune  with  thyself.  Dost  thou  not  tremble,  when 
thou  iindcst  this  to  be  thy  very  case,  that  thou  mayest  truly 
say,  '*  I  can  delight  in  creatures,  but  not  in  God ;  can  take 
pleasure  in  my  friend,  but  none  in  him  ;  1  must  confess  it  to  be 
the  temper  of  my  heart,  that  I  love  my  father,  mother,  son  or 
daughter  more  than  Christ.  (Mat.  10.  37.  Luk.  14.  26.)  Is  it 
not  th^n  to  be  concluded  from  his  own  express  word,  that  thou 
art  not  worthy  of  him,  and  canst  be  none  of  iiis  disciple  ?  Nay, 
mayst  thou  not  moreover  truly  say,  that  thou  lovest  this  base 
impure  earth  mort  than  God  ?  that  thou  takest  more  delight  in 
thy  companions  in  vvickedncss  ;  canst  more  solace  thyself  with 
a  drunkard  on  tiic  ale  bench,  with  a  lascivious  wanton,  with  a^ 
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prophane  scoffer  at  godliness,  tlmn  with  the  blessed  God  ?  that 
thou  canst  allow  tlij'self  to  riot  with  the  luxurious,  and  eat  and 
drink  With  the  drunken,  and  not  only  do  such  things,  but  take 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them,  yea  and  thyself  take  pleasure 
to  commit  iniquity ;  but  in  the  glorious  holy  God  thou  canst 
take  no  pleasure  I  Then  wouldst  thou  be  content  to  cany 
ihc  plain  sense  of  thy  heart  written  on  thy  forehead,  and  pro- 
claim it  to  all  the  world,  as  thy  resolved  practical  judgment, 
that  thou  accountest  thy  friends,  thy  relations,  this  vile  and 
vanishing  world,  thy  wicked  associates,  thine  own  impure  lusts, 
better  than  God?  And  dost  thou  not  yet  see  the  horrid  vile- 
ness  of  thy  own  heart  in  all  this  ?  Art  thou  yet  a  harm- 
less innocent  creature,  an  honest  well-meaning  man  for  all 
this  ? 

Yea,  wilt  thou  not  see,  that  tliine  heart  goes  against  thy  con- 
ccience  all  this  w/hile  ?  that  thou  disaffectest  him  in  whom  thou 
knowest  thou  shouldst  delight  ?  that  the  temper  of  tliy  spirit 
is  a  continual  affront  to  thy  profession,  through  the  perfidious 
falsehood  and  vanity  whereof,  thou  dost  but  cover  haired  with 
iying  lips  ?  Is  not  that  an  odious  thing  which  thou  so  scekest 
to  hide  ;  and  which,  though  thou  art  not  loatlt  to  be  guilty  of 
it,  thou  art  so  very  unwilling  should  be  known  ?  And 
since  thou  art  so  very  loath  it  should  be  known,  how  canst 
thou  hold  up  thy  head  before  that  eye  that  is  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  that  searches  thy  heart  and  tries  thy  reins,  that  observes 
thy  wayward  spirit,  and  sees  with  how  obstinate  an  aversion 
thou  declinest  his  acquaintance  and  converse  ?  Wilt  thou 
stand  before  the  glorious  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
knows  thy  disaffected  heart,  and  say,  it  is  but  a  small  transgres- 
sion thoii  hast  been  guilty  of,  in  not  loving  him  and  making 
him  thy  delight  ?  Dost  thou  think  this  will  pass  for  a  little  of- 
fence in  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  gi'cat  day  that  is  drawing 
on  ?  Or  will  thy  heart  endure,  or  thy  hands  be  strong,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  thou  shalt  stand 
convicted  before  his  tribunal  in  the  sight  of  angels  and  nVen, 
of  having  borne  all  thy  days  a  false,  disloyal  heart,  full  of  mal- 
ignity and  ill-will  to  thy  Sovereign  Lord,  whom  thou  wast  so 
many  ways  obliged  to  serve  and  cleave  to  with  delight  and 
love  ?  When  the  difference  shall  be  visibly  put  between  those 
that  delighted  in  God  and  them  that  never  did,  and  thou  shalt 
be  marked  out  for  one  of  them  that  didst  in  heart  depart  from 
him  all  thy  days,  and  be  thereupon  abandoned  to  the  society 
of  that  hoi/id  accursed  crew,  in  whom  only  thou  didst  de- 
light :  surely  thou  wilt  not  then  say,  thy  transgression  was 
small. 

2.  But  we  are  also  to  expostulate  with  another  sort :  who. 
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though  they  are  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  this  heavenly 
exercise  of  delighting  in  God,  yet  too  much  disuse  it,  and  apr 
ply  not  themselves  to  it  (as  who  do  ?)  with  that  constancy  and 
intention  of  soul  as  the  matter  requires.  And  these  we  are  to 
put  upon  the  consideration  of  such  evils,  as  either  are  included 
in  this  neglect,  or  are  allied  unto  it  (and  do  therefore  accomr 
pany  and  aggravate  the  natural  evil  of  it,)  as  either  causing  it, 
or  being  caused  by  it.     And, 

(1.)  Those  wliom  we  now  intend  ai'e  to  bethink  themselves, 
what  evil  is  included  in  their  neglect  of  this  part  of  holy  prac- 
tice. And  you  are  to  judge  of  the  evil  of  it  by  its  disagreement 
with  such  known  and  usual  measures,  as  whereto  opr  practice 
should  be  suitable,  and  v.hich  in  reason  and  justice  it  is  to  be 
estimated  and  censured  byj  as  for  instance,  the  divine  law,  conr 
science,  experience,  obligation  by  kindness,  stipulation,  relation, 
profession,  tendency  of  the  new  nature,  dictates  of  God's  Spirit, 
the  course  and  drift  of  his  design;  with  all  which  it  will  be 
found  to  have  very  ill  accord. 

[1 .]  How  directly  opposite  is  it  to  the  lav/  of  God !  Not 
only  to  his  express  written  precept,  but  to  that  immutable,  eter- 
nal law  which  arises  from  our  very  natures  referred  unto  his  ! 
The  obligingness  or  binding  force  whereof,  doth  not  so  much 
stand  in  this.  That  the  thing  to  be  done  is  such  as  whereto  our 
natures  were  originally  inclined,  (which  yet  is  of  great  weight, 
they  liaving  been  thus  inclined  and  determined  by  onr  Maker 
himself,  so  that  our  inclination  was  in  this  case  expressive  of 
bis  will ;)  but  (which  is  indeed  the  very  reason  of  that,  for  we 
must  conceive  the  divine  wisdom  in  the  blessed  God  to  con- 
duct all  the  determinations  of  his  will,)  the  natural  unchange- 
able congruity  of  the  thing  itself.  And  therefore  as  to  the 
things  whose  constant  fitness  would  render  them  matter  of  duty 
to  us  at  all  times,  it  was  provided,  inclinations  suitable  to  them 
should  be  planted  in  our  natures  from  the  beginning:  but 
things  that  were  to  be  matter  of  duty  but  for  a  time,  having 
only  a  present  fitness  unto  some  present  juncture  or  state  of 
aftairs,  it  was  sufficient  that  the  divine  pleasure  should  be  signi- 
fied about  them  in  some  way  more  suitable  to  their  occasional 
and  temporary  use,  and  that  might  not  so  certainly  extend  to  all 
men  and  times. 

That  great  law  of  love  to  God  (which  comprehends  this  of 
delighting  in  him)  is  you  maybe  sure  of  that  former  sort,  it  be- 
ing impossible  there  should  be  a  reasonable  creature  in  being, 
but  it  will  innnediately  and  always  be  his  duty  to  love  God  su- 
premely and  above  all  things  ;  yea,  that  you  must  know,  is  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  such  laws.  And  therefore,  when  bcr 
'^auic  original  impiesbions^  were  become  so  obscure  and  illegi* 
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ble  in  our  natures,  it  became  necessary  there  sliould  be  a  new 
and  more  express  edition  of  them  in  God's  written  word  :  this 
is  placed  in  the  very  front  of  them,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  otlicr 
gods  before  me  ;"  VVhich  siirnifies  only  the  having  of  a  God  in 
name  and  no  more,  if  it  doth  not  signify  loving  him  before  all 
other.  Wherefore  when  our  Saviour  was  to  tell  which  was  tiie 
first  and  great  commandment,  he  gives  it  thus,  "  Thou  shnlt 
Jove  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  (Mat.  2'2.  37,)  The  thing  enjoined  by 
this  law  is  most  substantial,  the  life  and  soul  of  all  otiicr  duty, 
and  without  which  all  tliat  we  can  do  besides  is  but  mere  sha- 
dow ;  for  whatsoever  wc  are  enjoined  to  do  else,  we  must  un- 
derstand enjoined  to  be  done  out  of  love  to  God,  ao  the  princi- 
ple whence  it  must  proceed ;  and  not  proceeding  thence,  the 
moral  goodness  of  it  vanishes  as  a  beam  cut  off  from  the  sun. 
For  on  this  (with  the  other  which  is  like  unto  it,  and  which 
also  hangs  upon  this)  "  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  And 
what  durst  thou  who  knowest  God,  or  rather  art  known  of  him, 
neglect  so  great  and  substantial  a  duty  ?  This  is  not  like  the 
command  of  wearing  fringe  on  the  borders  of  the  garment,  or 
of  not  wearing  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen  ;  wherein  sure 
they  whom  it  concerned  should  have  been  very  undutiful  to 
have  disobeyed:  but  it  is  the  very  greatest  among  the  great 
things  of  the  law  :  a  duty  upon  which  all  duty  depends,  even 
for  life  and  breath  !  Should  not  this  have  obtained  in  thy  prac- 
tice, that  ought  to  run  through  and  animate  all  the  rest?  Or  was 
it  fit  it  should  lie  dead,and  bound  up  in  the  habitual  principle 
and  not  go  forth  (or  very  rarely)  into  act  and  exercise  ?  Or 
didst  thou  do  tliy  duty  herein,  by  being  only  inclined  to  do  it  ? 
Or  would  not  the  inclination,  if  it  were  right,  infer  (or  other- 
wise is  it  like  to  last  long  without)  suitable  exercise  ?  \Vliy  was 
so  express  a  law  neglected,  so  often  enjoined  (or  the  practice 
mentioned  with  approbation,  or  tlie  neglect  of  it  animadverted 
upon  with  abhorrence,  in  the  very  terms,  or  in  terms  evidently 
.enough  of  the  same  import)in  the  Sacred  Volume  ?*  How  could 
you  turn  over  the  leaves  of  that  book  and  not  often  meet  with 
such  words,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  ye  righteous :  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  and  again  I  say  unto  you  rejoice,  &c."t  Should  not  so  fre- 
quent inculcations  of  the  same  thing  have  been  answered  bv 
the  frequency  and  continuedness  of  your  practice  of  it  ♦  Or  wns 
it  enough  now  and  tiien,  as  it  were  casually  and  by  chance  to 
hit  upon  the  doing  of  what  is  so  momentous  a  part  of  your  re- 
ligion, and  ought  to  be  the  business  of  your  life?  Ought  it  not 

*Isa.  55.  1.  2.  3.  Psa.  44.  19-  Job.  27.  10.  chap.  34.  9.  ha  5S 
U.  t  Psal.  33.  J.  97.  12.  Phil.  3,  1.  4.  4. 
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to  cut  your  heart  to  find  yourself  convicted  lierein  of  a  disobe- 
dient omission  ?  And  when  the  great  God  exacts  that  stated  ho- 
mage from  youj  a  frequent,  practical,  explicit  recognition  and 
owning  of  him  as  the  supreme  delight,  the  great  solace,  repose 
and  rest  of  your  souls,  that  you  have  been  so  little  awed  with 
the  apprehension  of  his  authority  and  right  in  this  case?  when 
he  hath  mercifully  chosen,  to  make  that  the  matter  of  his  com- 
mand and  claim,  wherein  your  own  advantage,  satisfaction  and 
content  doth  so  intirely  consist?  That  your  practice  is  herein 
disagreeable  to  a  law,  speaks  it  sinful :  that  it  transgresses 
so  great  a  law  highly  aggravates  your  sin  :  a  law  so  impor- 
tant, upon  which  so  much  depends,  so  express  and  plain,  le^ 
gible  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  in  reference  whereto, 
the  very  excellency  of  the  object  would  suffice  to  be  a  law  to 
you,  and  dictate  your  duty,  if  no  command  had  been  otherwise 
given  in  the  case.  Surely  the  neglect  of  such  a  law  cannot 
have  been  without  great  transgression. 

[2.]   Your  own  conscience  you  will  acknowledge  ought  to 
be  a  rule  to  you,  when  it  manifestly  agrees  with  that  former  rule 
the  supreme  and  royal  law.     Do  you  not  find  yourselves  herein 
to  have  offended  against  that  ?  It  may  be  your  sleeping  consci- 
ence did  not  find  yourself  to  offend  :    but  do  you  not  find  your 
self  to  have  offended  it,  now  beginning  to  awake  ?    This  is  not 
a  doubtful  and  disputable  matter,  (perhaps  your  minding  such 
matters  too  much,  hath  hindered  you  in  this)  surely  you  Will  not 
make  a  scruple  of  it,  a  difficult  case  of  conscience,  whether  you  • 
should  take  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  for  your  God;  whether 
you  should  choose  him  for  your  portion,   seek  rest  in  him,  and 
place  upon  him  your  deliglit  and  love  ?  And  if  in  so  plain  a  case 
your  conscience  hath  not  expressed  itself  oflfended,  you  have  of- 
fended against  it,  in  letting  it  sleep  so  securely,  and  not  stimng 
it  up  to  it?  proper  office   and   work.     And  knovv  that  sinning 
against  the  light  of  one's  own   conscience,  doth  not  stand  only 
in  going  against  the  actual  deliberated  thoughts  which  we  have 
had,  but  also  in  walking  contrary  to  our  habitual  knowledge, 
and  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions   which  thence  we  might 
and  should  actually  have  had.      Inadvertency  and  disregard  of 
known  duty,  is-tlie  most  usual  way  of  sinning  against  consci- 
ence.   And  besides,  have  you  not  in  tlws  often  gone  against  the 
repeated  checks  of  your  own  consciences?  Bethink  yourselves, 
liave  you  not  in  your  prayer?,,  intermingled  frequent  confess- 
ions of  your  cold  love  to  God,  and  that  you  have  taken  so  little 
delight  in  him  ?    And  were  those  only  customary  forms  with 
you,  and  words  of  course  ?  Surely  (though  it  might  not  be  ur- 
j^ently  enough)   your  consciences  did  at  such  times  accuse  you. 
And  let  that   be  a  dreadful  thing  in  your  eyes,  to  continue  a 
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course  which,   if  you   consider,    you   cannot   hut  condemn. 
And, 

[3.]  Ought  not  your  experience  to  liave  been  instructive  to 
you;  as  it  commonly  is  to  men  in  other  matters?  Have  you 
not  in  tills  neglect  run  counter  to  such  instruction  ?  By  this 
means  you  are  supposed  to  have  known  the  sweetness,  as  by  that 
last  mentioned,  the  equity  and  fitness  of  delight  in  God.  Have 
not  those  been  your  best  hours,  wherein  you  could  freely  solace 
yourselves  in  him  ?  was  not  one  of  them  better  than  a  thousand 
otherwise  spent  I  Did  you  never  find  it  good  for  you,  in  this 
way,  to  draw  nigh  toGod  ?  (Psal.73.28)and  hereupon  pronounce 
them  blessed  whom  he  did  choose  and  cause  to  approach  unto 
him  ?  (Psal.  65.  4)  And  where  is  that  blessedness  of  which  ye 
spake  ?  Have  ye  forgotten,  that  ye  ever  thus  tasted  how  graci- 
ous the  Lord  was  ?  And  it  is  like,  you  have  by  your  taste  found 
it  also  an  evil  thing  and  bitter  to  depart  from  liim.  Methinks  you 
should  reckon  it  a  great  increase  of  your  sin  to  have  gone  a- 
gainst  your  own  sense  when  especially  your  superior  rule  might 
give  you  assurance  it  did  not  deceive  you.  And  doth  it  not 
expressly  oblige  you  to  follow  its  guidance,while  it  puts  the  cha- 
racter of  perfect,  or  of  being  come  to  full  age,  upon  tiiem, 
who  by  reason  of  use  (or  accustomedness)  have  senses  exercis- 
ed to  discern  between  good  and  evil  ?   (Heb.  5.  14.) 

[4.]  And  what  will  you  say  to  the  great  obligations  which 
the  love  and  kindness  of  God  have  laid  upon  you  ?  Will  you 
not  esteem  yourselves  to  have  been  thereby  liound  to  place  your 
love  and  delight  on  him  ?  could  you  decline  doing  !so  without 
putting  a  slight  upon  his  love  who  is  infinite  in  what  he  is, 
and  who  is  lov^e?  was  not  his  love  enough  to  deserve  yours?  the 
loveof  a  God,  that  of  a  silly  worm  !  were  you  not  obliged  to 
love  him  back  again,  who  was  so  much  before  hand  with  you 
in  the  matter  of  love  ?  to  love  him  who  had  loved  you  first  ? 
(l.Joh.4.19)  The  first  love  is  therefore  perfectly  free  ;  the  latter 
Is  thereby  certainly  obliged  and  become  bounden  duty.  How 
variously  and  with  how  mighty  demonstration  hath  that  love 
expressed  and  evidenced  itself?  It  hath  not  glanced  at  you, 
but  rested  on  you,  and  settled  in  delight.  He  hath  so  stood 
affected  towards  the  people  of  his  choice,  and  put  a  name 
on  them  on  purpose  to  signify  his  delight  in  them.  (Isa.  62.  4.) 
He  rejoices  over  them  with  joy,  and  rests  in  his  love  to  them. 
(Zeph.  3.  170  "^^^^  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people.  (PsaL 
149.  4.)  His  delights  have  from  of  old  been  with  the  sons  of 
men.  (Prov.  8.  81 .)  Could  he  delight  in  such  as  you,  and  can- 
not you  in  him  ?  Be  amazed  at  this  !  How  mean  an  object  had 
he  for  his  delight !  How  glorious  and  enamouring  a  one  have 
you  !  excellency  and  love  in  conjunction!  whereas  in  you  vtctq 
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niet  deformity  and  ill  will  !  he  hath  loved  you  so  as  to  remit  td 
vou  much.  To  give  to  you  and  for  you  a  gi-eat  deal  more  ; 
Himself  and  the  Son  of  his  delights.  He  then  (thoti  shouldst 
fecount)  did  Invite  thee  to  delight  in  him  wh6  hath  always 
sought  thy  good,  done  strange  things  to  effect  it,  takes  pleasure 
in  thy  pvosperity,and  exercises  loving  kindness  towards  thee  with 
delight ;  vviio  contrived  thy  happiness ;  wfoiight  out  ihy  peace 
atthe  exigence  of  blood,  even  his  own  ;  tjtught  thee  the  way  of 
life,  cared  for  thee  all  thy  days,  hath  supplied  thy  wants,  borne 
thy  burdens,  eased  thy  griefs,  wiped  thy  tears.  Arid  if  now  he 
say  to  thee  ;  *'  After  all  this  couldst  thou  take  no  pleasure  in 
ine  f'*  Will  not  that  confound  and  shame  thee  ?  He  liath  ex- 
pressed his  love  by  his  so  earnest  (and  at  last  successful)  endea- 
vours to  gain  thine.  By  this,  that  he  hath  seamed  to  put  a. 
value  on  it ;  and  that  he  desisted  not  till  in  some  degree  he  had 
won  it ;  whereupon  there  hath  been  an  acquaintance,  a  friend- 
ship, some  intimacies  between  him  and  thee,  according  as  So- 
vereign Majesty  hath  vouchsafed  to  descend,  and  advance  sin- 
ful dust.  And  iiow  disingenuo^is,  unbecoming^  and  unsuitable 
to  all  this  is  thy  strangeness  and  distance  afterwards  !  It  is 
more  unwortliy  to  east  out  of  your  hearts  than  not  to  have  ad- 
mitted such  a  guest. 

[5.]  How  contrary  is  this  omission  to  what  by  solemn  vov; 
and  astipiiilation  you  have  bound  yourselves  to  ?  It  hath  graci- 
ously plqa>ed  the  blessed  God  in  his  transactions  with  men  to 
contrive  his  laws  into  the  form  of  a  covenant,  wherein  upon 
termsj  lie  binds  himself  to  them,  expecting  (what  he  obtains 
from  such  as  become  his  own)  their  restipulation.  Wonderful 
grace  !  that  lie  should  article  with  his  creatures,  and  capitulate 
■with  the  work  of  his  ov,-n  hands !  And  whereas  his  first  and  great 
law  (and  which  virtually  being  submitted  to  comprehends  our 
ohedieuee  to  all  the  rest)  is  as  hath  been  noted,  "  Thou  shalt 
liave  no  otiier  Gods  before  me."  This  also  he  gives  forth  often, 
as  the  sum  and  abridgment  of  his  covenant,  "  That  he  will  be 
our  God,  and  we  shall  be  his  people."  Now  this  you  have 
consented  to;  and  therein  bound  yourselves,  (as you  have  heard 
our  Saviour  expounds  the  first  and  great  commandment)  to  love 
him  with  all  your  soul,  &c.  And  how  well  doth  your  neglect 
to  delight  in  him  agree  and  consist  with  this  ?  What,  love  him 
\vith  all  your  soul  in  whom  you  can  rarely  find  yourselves  to 
take  any  pleasure  ?  Surely  your  hearts  will  now  misgive  and 
admit  a  conviction  you  have  not  dealt  truly  (as  well  as  not 
landly)  iu  this.  What,  not  to  keep  faith  with  the  righteous 
God!  To  deceive  a  deceiver  some  would  tliink  not  intolerable, 
but  what  pretence  can  there  be  for  such  dealing  with  the  God 
of  truth?     You  have  vowed  to  him,  What  think  you  of  this 
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drawing  back  ?  Sucli  trifling  with  him  ;  the  great  and  terrible 
God  wixo  keeps  covenant  and  mercy  for  ever  !  How  unbe- 
coming is  it !  to  dally  with  him  as  you  would  with  an  uncertain 
whiffling  man  !  To  be  off  and  on,  to  say  and  unsay,  that  he 
shall  be  your  God,  and  that  he  sliall  not,  (for  how  is  he  your 
God  if  you  delight  not  in  him  ?)  imports  little  of  that  solemn 
gravity  and  stayedness  which  becomes  a  transaction  with  the 
most  high  God.  He  takes  no  pleasure  in  fools ;  wherefore  pay 
that  which  you  have  vowed.  (Eccle.  5.  4.) 

[().]  Nor  doth  it  better  agree  with  your  relation  to  him, 
which  arises  from  your  covenant.  Thence  he  becomes  yours, 
and  you  his  !  "  I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee,  and  thou  be- 
camest  mine  ;"  and  the  covenant  binding  on  both  parts,  the 
relation  is  mutual :  so  that  thereby  also  he  becomes  yours.  It 
is  a  most  near;  represented  therefore  by  the  nearest  among  men, 
even  the  conjugal  relation  ;  therefore  how  full  is  that  Song  of 
Songs  of  expressions  importing  mutual  delight  suitable  thereto  ! 
And  what  a  bondage  (as  well  as  incongruity)  were  that  relation 
without  delight  ?  Have  you  repented  your  choice  ?  If  not,  why 
take  you  not  pleasure  ?  Why  do  you  not  rejoice  and  glory  in  it, 
even  as  he  professes  to  do  over  you  ?  If  he  should  repent,  in 
what  case  were  you  ?  Not  to  take  pleasure  in  God  !  your  ov,rn 
God  !  How  strangely  uncouth  is  it  ?  You  are  not  to  consider 
him  as  a  stranger,  an  unrelated  one.  If  he  were  such  to  you, 
his  own  excellencies  challenge  to  be  beheld  with  delight.  But 
you  are  to  reckon  and  say  of  him,  "  This  is  my  beloved,  and 
this  is  my  friend,  &c.  I  am  his  and  he  is  mine.''  And  how  ill 
do  such  words  become  the  mouth  that  utters  them  not  from 
the  abundance  of  the  heart,  even  from  a  heart  abounding  and 
overflowing  with  love  and  joy  ! 

[7-]  And  how  doth  the  temper  of  your  heart  and  your  prac- 
tice, while  you  take  not  actual,  ordinary  delight  in  G^od,  clash 
and  jar  with  your  profession  ?  For  admit  you  do  not  then  make 
an  express  verbal  profession  of  actual  delight  in  God  at  such 
times  when  you  find  it  not,  yet  you  still  avow  yourselves, 
and  would  be  accounted  and  looked  upon  as  related  to  him:  and 
the  just  challenges  of  that  relation  are  not  any  way  answered, 
but  by  a  course  of  ordinary  actual  delight.  So  much  your  pro- 
fession manifestly  imports.  Whilst  you  profess  the  Lord  to  be 
your  God,you  profess  him  to  be  your  supreme  delight.  And  how 
is  he  so,  when  you  seldom  have  a  delightful  thought  of  him,  or 
look  to  him  with  any  pleasure  ?  And  the  temper  of  your  spirit 
towards  him  is  usually  strange  and  shy  ?  And  bethink  yourselves, 
what  would  you  then  be  esteemed  such  as  care  not  fbr  him, 
as  value  him  not  ?  Would  you  willingly  be  taken  for  such  in 
all  those  long  intervals  wherein  your  actual  delight  iij  bira  is 
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wholly  tliscontuiued  ?  Would  you  not  be  ashamed  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  lieart  towards  hiin  at  sucli  times  should  be  known  ? 
Do  you  not  desire  to  be  better  thought  of  ?  What  is  there  then 
at  the  bottom,  and  under  the  covert  of  your  yet  continued  pro- 
fession at  such  times,  but  falsehood  ?  A  correspondent  affec- 
tion there  is  not.  Is  not  your  very  profession  then  mere  dissi- 
mulation and  a  lie  ?  A^concealment  and  disguise  of  a  heart  in- 
wardly b;id  and  naught  ?  but  which  only  comforts  itself  that  it 
is  not  known;  that  is  all  day  long  full  of  earth  and  vanity,  and 
wholly  taken  up  with  either  tbe  contentments,  deligiits  and 
liopes,  or  the  cares,  fears  and  discontents  that  do  naturally  arise 
from  these  vile,  mean  objects,  and  so  are  of  a  kind  as  mean  and 
vile  as  they  ;  only  makes  a  shift  to  lie  hid  all  the  while,  and 
lurk  under  the  appearance  such  a  one  hath  put  on  of  a  lover  of 
(jod,  and  one  that  above  all  things  delights  in  him.  But  is 
this  honest  dealing  ?  or  was  this  indeed  all  that  was  this  while 
to  be  got  of  God,  the  credit  of  being  thought  his  ? 

Yet  it  may  be  you  will  somewhat  relieve  yourselves,  by  say- 
ing you  suppose  for  all  this  your  profession  was  not  altogether 
false.  For  you  hope  there  was  still  a  principle  in  you  by  which 
your  heart  was  habitually  directed  towards  God,  and  whereby 
his  interest  did  still  live  and  was  maintained  in  you,  notwith- 
standing your  many  and  long  diversions  from  him.  And  while 
your  profession  did  signify  that,  it  signified  some  real  thing, 
and  so  was  not  a  fake  and  lying  profession. 

But  to  this  I  say, was  this  all  that  your 'profession  was  in  itself 
apt,  and  by  you  designed  to  signify  ?  Surely  it  was  apt  and  in- 
tended CO  signify  more  than  habitual  inclination.  It  carried  the 
appearance  of  such  actings  Godward  as  were  suitable  to  your 
liaving  i>Im  I'or  your  God  ;  and  you  would  it  is  likely  have  been 
loath  it  should  have  been  otherv^Ise  understood.  And  surely 
whatsoever  it  said  or  imported  more  than  the  truth  was  false. 

And  again,  can  yoti  be  confident  that  so  much  as  you  sup- 
pose, was  Line  ?  Are  you  sure  of  this,  that  because  you  some- 
Tuncs  found  some  motions  of  heart  towards  God,  it  is  therefore 
lial>Itually  Inclined  to  ]um,when  it  very  rarely  puts  forth  itself  in 
any, suitable  acts,  and  for  the  most  part  works  quite  another  way? 
Whereby  are  habits  to  be  known  but  by  the  frequency  of  their 
a<'ts  ?  Do  not  }-ou  knov/  there  are  many  half-inclinations  and 
workings  of  heart  wilh  some  complacency  Godward  that  prove 
abortive  and  come  to  nothing,  as  that  of  the  stony  ground,  and 
that  of  Jlcb.  G.  4.  do  more  than  intimate.  Surely  your  hope 
and  safety  more  depend  upon  your  repentance,  your  return  and 
closer  adherence  to  God  thereupon,  than  the  supposition  your 
licart  is  in  the  main  soundimd  right  amidst  those  more  notable 
dccliaings  from  him.     But  we  will  admit  your  supposition  true 
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(wliich  the  consideration  of  the  peri^ons  we  are  now  dealing 
with  and  the  design  of  this  preserit  piece  of  our  diseoinse  re- 
quires)and  take  it  for  granted,  that  amidst  tliisyour  great  neglect, 
you  have  notwithstanding,  a  principle,  a  n<:\v  and  lioly  nature 
in  you,  wliosc  tendency  js  Godward  j  whereupon,  we  further 
say  then, 

[8.]  And  doth  not  your  umccustomednessto  this  blessed  ex- 
ercise resist  the  tendency  of  that  new  nature  ?  And  so  your 
practice  while  your  hearts  run  a  quite  contrary  course  (for  they 
are  not  doing  nothing  while  they  are  not  in  this  delightful  way 
working  towards  God)  doth  not  only  offend  against  your  profes- 
sion which  it  in  great  part  belies^  but  against  that  vital  princi- 
ple also,  which  is  in  you  ;  and  so  your  very  excuse  aggravates 
your  sin.  Is  there  indeed  such  a  principle  in  you  ?  And  wliither 
tends  it?  Is  it  not  from  God?  And  doth  it  not  then  naturally  aim 
at  him  and  tend  towards  him  ?  being  upon  both  these  accounts 
(as  well  as  that  it  resembles  him,  and  is  his  living  image)called 
a  participation  of  the  divine  nature?  Yea,  doth  it  not  tend  to 
delight  in  him  ?  for  it  tends  to  him  as  the  soul's  last  end  and 
rest.  What  good  principle  can  you  have  in  you  Godward  if 
you  have  not  love  to  him?  And  the  property  of  that,  is  to  work 
towards  him  hy  desire,  that  it  may  rest  in  him  by  delight.  Have 
you  faith  in  God  ?  That  works  !)y  this  love.  Faith  is  that  great 
power  in  the  holy  soid  by  which  it  acts  frOm  God  as  a  princi- 
ple ;  love  is  that  by  which  it  acts  towards  him  as  an  end;  by 
that  it  draws  from  him,  by  this  it  moves  to  him,  and  rests  in 
him.  The  same  holy,  gracious  nature  (d^pendently  on  its  great 
Author  and  Cause)  inclining  it  both  to  this  motion  and  rest ; 
and  to  the  former,  in  order  to  the  latter :  so  by  the  work  of  the 
new  creature  in  the  soul  formed  purposely  for  blessedness  in 
God  and  devotedness  to  him  ;  its  aspirations,  its  motions,  its 
very  puisc,  ijreathe,  tend  and  beat  this  way.  But  you  apply  not 
your  souls  to  delight  in  God.  You  bend  your  minds  and  hearts 
another  way.  What  are  you  doing  then  ?  You  are  striving  a- 
gainst  your  own  life ;  you  are  mortifying  all  good  inclinations 
towards  God,  stifling  and  stopping  the  breath  that  your  pantipg 
heart  would  send  forth  to  him  ;  you  are  busily  crucifying  the 
new  creature,  instead  of  the  body  of  sin.  There  is  somewhat 
in  you  that  would  work  towards  God,  and  you  suft'er  it  not; 
and  is  that  Avell  ?  that  divine  thing,  born  of  God,  of  heavenly 
descent,  that  hath  so  much  in  it  of  sacredncss  by  its  extraction 
and  parentage,  you  fear  not  to  do  violence  to  ! 

If  indeed  such  a  thing  (as  you  seem  to  hope)  be  in  you  j  ai. 
sometime  or  other  you  may  perceive  which  way  it  beats  and 
tends.  The  soul  in  which  it  hath  place  is  biassed  by  it  God- 
ward ;  and  though   often  it  is  not  discernible,  it  sometiiues 
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shews  Its  inclination.  Other  men,  and  meaner  creatures,  sleep 
sometimes,  and  then  their  most  rooted  dispositions  appear  not ; 
when  they  are  awake  they  bewray  thera,  and  let  them  be  seen 
in  their  actions,  motions  and  pursuits.  The  renewed  soul  hath 
its  sleeping  intervals  too,  and  what  propeusions  it  hath  towards 
God  is  little  discernible,  (and  yet  even  then  it  sometimes  dreams 
of  him,  at  least  between  sleeping  and  waking  ;  I  sleep,  but  my 
heart  waketh,  it  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved,  (Cant.  5.  2.)  But  if 
you  seriously  commune  with  yourselves  in  your  more  wakeful 
seasons,  you  may  perceive  what  your  hearts  seek  and  crave ; 
some  such  sense  as  this  may  be  read  in  them,  the  desire  of  our 
souls  is  unto  thy  name,  O  Lord,  and  to  the  remembrance  of 
thee.  (Isa.  26.  8.)  One  thing  have  I  desired,  that  will  I  seek 
after,  to  behold  the  beauty  (the  delight,  as  the  word  signifies) 
of  the  Lord.  (Psal.  27.  4.)  And  when  you  observe  this  disco- 
vered inclination,  you  may  see  what  it  is  that  in  your  too  wont- 
ed course  you  repress  and  strive  against.  That  divine  birth 
calls  for  suitable  nutriment,  more  tastes  how  gracious  the  Lord 
is.  You  will  have  it' feed  upon  ashes,  upon  wind  and  vanity  j 
or  (although  it  had  the- best  parent,  it  hath  so  ill  a  nurse)  when 
it  asks  bread,  you  give  it  a  stone,  and  let  it  be  stung  by  a  scor- 
pion :  and  the  injury  strikes  higher  than  at  it  alone,  even  (as  is 
obvious)  at  the  very  Author  of  this  divine  production ;  which 
therefore  we  add  as  a  further  aggravation  of  this  evil,  namely, 

[9.]  That  it  is  an  offence  against  the  Spirit  of  grace,  whose 
dictates  are  herein  slighted  and  opposed ;  for  surely  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  new  creature  he  concurs.  It  is  maintained 
by  him  as  well  as  produced,  continually  depends  on  him  as  to 
its  being,  properties,  and  al!  its  operations.  Nothing  therefore 
can  be  cross  to  the  inclination  of  a  renewed  soul  as  such,  which 
is  not  more  principally  so  to  the  Holy  Ghost  himself.  And 
particularly  the  disposing  of  the  soul  unto  delight  is  most 
expressly  ascribed  to  him  ;  that  very  disposition  being  itself  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost;  (Rom.  14.  17-)  and  we  find  it  numbered 
among  tlie  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  (Gal.  5.  22.)  You  may  possi- 
bly be  less  apprehensive  of  your  sin  in  this,  because  you  find  him 
not  dictating  to  you  with  that  discernible  majesty,  authority  and 
glory  that  you  may  think  agreeable  to  so  great  an  Agent.  But 
you  must  know,  he  applies  himself  to  us  in  a  way  much  imitat- 
ing that  of  nature.  And  as  in  reference  to  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  beings,  we  are  assured  the  first  cause  co-operates 
with  inferior  causes  (for  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being  in 
him)  though  the  divine  influence  is  not  communicated  to  this 
purpose  with  any  sensible  glory,  or  so  distinguishably,  that  we 
can  discern  what  influence  is  from  the  superior  cause  and  what 
from  subordinate ;  our  reason  and  faith  certainly  assure  us  of 
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what  our  sense  can  reach  in  thii  matter.  So  it  is  here  also,  the 
divine  Spirit  accommodates  himself  very  much  to  the  same  way 
pf  working  with  our  own,  and  acts  us  suitably  to  our  own  na- 
tures. And  though  by  very  sensible  tokens  v/e  cannot  always 
tell  which  be  the  motions  that  proceed  from  him ;  yet  faith 
teaches  us  from  his  word,  to  ascribe  to  him  whatever  spiritual 
good  we  find  in  ourselves  ;  inasniuch  as  we  ai*e  not  of  ourselves 
sufficient  to  think  a  good  tiiought.  And  if  by  that  word  we 
judge  of  the  various  motions  that  stir  in  us,we  may  discern  which 
are  good  and  which  not ;  and  so  may  know  what  to  ascrihe  to 
the  Spirit,  and  what  not.  Whereas  therefore,  that  word  com- 
mands us  to  delight  in  God,  if  we  find  any  motion  in  our  hearts 
tending  that  way,  we  arc  presently  to  own  the  fiuger  of  God, 
and  the  touch  of  his  Holy  Spirit  therein.  And  what  l-avc  you 
found  no  such  motions  excited,  no  thoughts  cast  in  that  lune 
had  this  aspect  and  tendency,  v^hich  your  indulged  carnality 
and  aversion  have  repressed  and  counter-wrought  ?  Herein  yo\i 
have  grieved  and  quenched  the  Spirit. 

And  if  it  have  not  over-borne  you  into  wliat  you  should  ha'.e 
understood  to  have  been  your  duty,  but  liave  upon  your  un- 
traetableness,  retired  and  with-drawn  from  you ;  do  not 
therefore  make  the  less  reckoning  of  the  matter,  but  tlie  more 
rather;  this  carries  more  in  it  of  awful  consideration  to  you, 
and  smarter  rebuke  that  he  desisted.  You  must  consider  liini 
as  a  free  Agent,  and  who  works  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure.  His  influence  is  retractable,  and  when  it  is  retracted 
you  ought  in  this  case  to  reckon,  it  signifies  a  resentment  of 
your  undutiful  and  regardless  carriage  towards  him.  And  ought 
you  not  to  smite  upon  the  thigh  then,  and  say,  "What  have  L 
done  ?"  You  have  striven  against  the  Spirit  of  the  most  iiigh 
God  ;  you  have  resisted  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,whea 
you  were  committed  to  his  conduct  and  government ;  you  hav© 
fallen  out  and  quarrelled  with  your  merciful  guide,  and  siighted 
at  once  both  his  authority  and  love.  Tins  could  be  no  small 
offence.  And  you  are  also  to  consider,  that  when  si'cli  a  pro- 
vince was  assigned  him  in  reference  to  you,  and  such  as  you  ; 
and  the  great  God  set  his  Spirit  to  work  about  youj  it  was  v/ith 
a  special  end  and  design,  being  the  determination  of  most  wi&e 
counsel.  And  how  highly  doth  this  increase  the  oticace  ? 
that, 

[10.]  You  have  herein  directly  obstructed  the  course  and 
progress  of  that  design  ;  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  mag- 
nifying of  his  grace  in  your  conduct  to  blessedness.  This  is 
that  whereon  he  hath  been  intent ;  and  he  hath  made  his  de- 
sign herein  so  visible,  tliatthey  that  run  might  read  what  it  was. 
The,  very  overture  to  you  of  placing  your  delights  on  him,  speaks 
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its  end ;  It  is  that  wliereby  he  should  be  most  highly  acknow- 
ledged and  you  blessed  botli  at  once.  His  known  design  you 
ought  to  have  reckoned  did  prescribe  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
law.  It  is  a  part  of  civility  towards  even  an  ordinary  man,  not 
to  cross  his  design  vvhicli  I  know  him  earnestly  to  intend,  when 
it  tends  no  way  to  my  prejudice,  or  any  nian's;  yea,  to  do 
so  would  in  common  interpretation,  besides  rudeness,  argue 
ill  nature  and  a  mischievous  disposition.  Much  more  would 
duty  and  just  observance  towards  a  superior  challenge  so  much, 
as  not  to  counter-work  him,  and  awe  a  well-tempered  spirit  in- 
to subjection  and  compliance  J  but  a  stiff  rcluctancy  to  the 
great  and  known  design  of  the  blessed  God,  meant  so  directly 
to  our  own  advantage,  speaks  so  very  bad  a  temper;  hath  in  it 
such  a  complication  of  peevish  •wilfulness,  of  undutifulness  and 
ingratitude  to  him,  of  negligence  and  disregard  of  ourselves, 
that  it  must  want  a  name  to  express  it. 

And  now  do  you  see  what  evil  the  neglect  of  delighting  in 
God  (accompanied  as  it  cannot  but  be  with  the  having  your 
hearts  otherwise  engaged  and  vainly  busy)  doth  include  and 
carry  in  it  ?  Will  }'ou  pause  avi'hile  and  deliberate  upon  it  ?  Do 
but  make  your  just  and  sober  estimate  by  the  things  that  have 
been  mentioned.  Measure  it  by  God's  law,  and  it  imports  ma- 
nifest disobedience  in  a  matter  of  highest  consequence; — by  tlie 
judgment  of  your  own  conscience,  and  it  imports  much  boldness 
against  light  in  a  very  plain  case  ; — by  your  experience,  and  it 
speaks  an  uninstructible  stupidity,  or  a  very  heedless  forgetful 
spirit ; — by  the  obligation  laid  upon  you,  by  the  kindness  of  this 
very  coimsel  and  offer  (besides  many  other  ways)  and  it  hath  in 
it  great  ingratitude  and  insensiblencss  of  the  greatest  love  ; — by 
your  covenant,  and  it  imports  treachery; — by  your  relation,  much 
incongruity  an<lundecency  ; — by  your  profession,  falsehood  and 
hypocrisy; — by  the  tendency  of  the  new  nature  in  you,  unnatu- 
ral violence; — by  the  dictates  of  God's  spirit,  great  untractahle- 
aess; — by  his  known  declared  design  in  this  matter,  a  most  un- 
dutiful  disrespect  to  him,  with  a  niostiwretched  carelessness  of 
yourselves,  as  to  your  nearest  and  most  important  concern. 
One  would  think  it  needless  to  say  more.  But  why  should  wc 
baulk  anything  that  so  obviously  occurs,  tending  to  set  forth  the 
exceeding  great  sinfulness  of  this  sin  ?  Therefore  know,  that 
besides  its  great  faultiness  in  itself. 

(2.)  Much  also  eainiot  but  be  derived  into  it  from  its  very 
faulty  causes.  It  supposes  and  argues  great  evils  that  flow  into 
U,  and  from  which  it  Imth  its  rise. 

[I .]  Great  blindiiess  and  ignorance  of  God.  For  is  it  possi- 
bh;  any  should  have  knov,n  and  not  have  loved  him  ?  or  have 
beheld  his  glory  and  not  have  been  delighted  therewith?  and 
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that  with  such  delight  and  love  as  should  have  held  a  settled 
seat  and  residence  in  them.  And  can  yoiu"  ignorance  of  God 
be  excusable  or  innocent  ?  The  apostle's  words  are  too  applica- 
ble ;  some  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God,  I  speak  it  to  j'our 
shame.  (1.  Cor.  1^.  :^4.)  Do  you  pretend  to  him,  and  know 
him  not  ?  worsliip  him  so  oft,  and  worship  you  know  not  what? 
had  such  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  and  yet  be  ignorant,? 
At  least  it  would  be  tho\ight,  In  Judali  is  God  known,  and  that 
his  name  were  great  in  Israel,  (Psal.  7^-  !•  -0  where  he  hath 
had  his  tabernacle  and  dwelling  place.  Here  one  would  think 
liis  altar  should  not  bear  the  same  inscription  as  at  Athens, "  To 
the  unknown  God."  How  express  hath  his  discovery  of  himself 
been  to  you  I  and  how  amiable  !  What  was  there  in  it  not  de- 
lectable ?  or  In  respect  wliereof  he  hath  not  appeared  altoge- 
ther lovely  !  as  it  were  composed  of  delights  !  You  have  had  op- 
portunity to  behold  him  clad  with  the  garments  of  salvation  and 
praise;  and  as  he  Is  in  Christ,  in  that  alluring  posture,  "reconcil- 
ing the  world  to  himself,"  wherein  all  his  attributes  have  visibly 
complied  to  the  reconciling  design;  his  boundless  fulness  of  life 
and  love  not  obstructed  by  any  of  them,  from  flowing  out  in 
rich  and  liberal  communications.  If  you  had  not  excluded 
that  glorious  pleasant  light  vvherein  he  is  so  to  be  beheld,  you 
would  have  beheld  what  liad  won  your  hearts  fully,  and  ))ound 
them  to  him  in  everlasting  delight  and  love.  And  have  you  not 
reason  to  be  ashamed  you  have  not  known  him  better,  and  to 
better  purpose  !  Alienation  from  the  life  of  God  (Eph.  4.  18.) 
proceeds  from  blindness  of  Ireart,  that  is  a  chosen  afl^ected  vo- 
luntary blindness.  Or  if  your  knowledge  of  him  be  not 
little, 

[2.]  Your  little  delight  in  him  argues  niuch  unmindfulness 
of  him;  at  least  that  you  have  not  minded  him  duly,  and  ac- 
cording to  what  you  have  known.  It  might  here  be  seasonable 
to  suggest  to  you,  how  likely  it  is,  that  several  ways  your  great 
faultiness  in  the  matter  of  thinking  of  God  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  withholding  of  your  delight  from  him.  Consider 
therefore, 

First.  Have  not  your  thoughts  of  him  been  slight  and  tran- 
sient ?  Have  they  not  been  overly  superficial  thoughts  ?  casual 
only,  and  such  as  have  dropped  Into  your  minds  as  it  where  by 
chance,  fluid  and  roving,  fixed  neither  upon  him  nor  into  your 
hearts  ?  Too  much  resembling  what  is  said  of  the  wicked  man, 
God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts ;  (Psal.  10.  4.)  lie  hath  not  been 
amidst  them.  Your  thouglits  have  not  united  upon  him,  he 
hath  not  been  situated  and  centred  in  them.  AVas  not  this  the 
case  ?  You  bestowed  upon  him  it  may  be  now  and  then  a  hasty 
passant  glance^  the  careless  cast  of  a  wandering  eye;    and  was 
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this  likely  to  beget  an  abidinj^  permanent  delight !  have  yoU 
been  wont  to  compose  j^ourselves  designedly  and  on  purpose  to 
think  of  him,  so  as  your  thoughts  might  be  said  to  have  been 
directed  towards  him  by  the  desire  and  inclining  bent  of  your 
heart;  according  to  that,  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  towards  thy 
name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee!  (Isa.  26'.  3.)  Whence  it 
is  that  it  is  represented  as  the  usual  posture  of  them  whom  he  rec- 
kons among  his  jewels,  and  for  whom  tlie  book  of  remembrance 
v/tX'?  written,  that  they  thought  on  his  name  :  a  thing  that  they 
might  be  known  by,  and  distinguislied  from  other  men.  Where- 
fore it  is  observable  that  their  remembrance  of  him,  was 
thought  worth  the  remembering,  and  to  be  transmitted  into 
records  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  evil  of  your  not  delight* 
ing  in  God,  hath  a  great  accession  from  your  negligent  think- 
ing of  him. 

Secondly.  Have  not  your  thoughts  of  him  been  low  and 
mean,  such  as  have  imported  light  esteem  I  Compare  them  with 
those  admiring  thoughts,Wiio  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord  among 
the  gods !  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness  !  (Deut.  32. 
15.)  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  liow  excellent  is  thy  name  In  all  the 
earth!  (Psal.  8.  1)  How  unlike  have  yours  been  to  such 
tlioughts?  Bethink  yourselves  how  deeply  culpable  you  have 
made  3^our  neglect  to  d'/^fight  in  God,  by  your  unworthy  thoughts 
by  which  you  have  detracted  so  unspeakably  from  the  divine 
excellency?  hence  you  have  more  to  account  for  than 
merely  not:  delighting  in  God,  a  rendering  him  such  to  your- 
selves, as  if  he  were  not  worthy  to  be  delighted  in.  How  ought 
this  toshtdic  your  hearts  ! 

Thirdly.  Have  they  not  been  hard  thoughts  ;  full  of  censure, 
and  misjudging  of  iiis  nature,  counsels,  ways,  and  works  ?  have 
there  not  been  perverse  reasonings,  with  dislike  of  his  me- 
thods of  government  over  men  in  this  present  state  !  as  if  he 
had  too  little  kindness  for  such  as  you  would  have  him  favour, 
and  too  much  for  others  ;  judging  his  love  and  hatred  by  false 
measures  1  This  seems  to  be  much  the  evil  unto  which  the  in- 
junction of  delight  in  God  is  here  opposed  in  this  psalm  and 
whence  it  may  be  estimated,  how  directly  that  militates  against 
tliis,  and  prevail) rig,  excludes  It.  Perhaps  you  have  delighted 
so  little  in  God  because  ye  have  thought  (the  thing  that  is  so 
wearisome  to  him,)  every  one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight 
of  the  Jjord,  aiul  he  delighteth  in  them ;  and  have  said  in  your 
hearts  ,  where  is  the  God  of  judgment  ?  Or  have  you  not  been 
more  peccant  In  your  apprehensions  of  his  rules  and  resolutions 
for  the  disposing  of  men  as  to  their  eternal  states  ?  Have  you 
not  disbelieved  the  revelation  he  hath  given  of  his  nature,  and 
express  declarations   of  his  mind   aud   purpose  touching  these 
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mnttors  ?  Was  if  not  enough  for  you  to  have  known  his  graci- 
ous propcnslons  towards  returning  sinners^  that  desire  him  again 
for  their  God,  and  willingly  accept  thegrace,and  submit  tlieir.- 
sclvcs  to  the  conduct  and  government  of  his  Son  ?  Should  not 
this  have  allured  and  won  your  hearts  to  him,  and  made  you, 
with  humble,  thankful  admiration  of  his  grace,  resign  and  yield 
yourselves  to  be  his  for  ever  ?  Have  you  not  measured  your  ap- 
prehensions of  him  by  the  suggestions  and  misgivings  of  your 
guilty,  jealous  hearts  ;  or  by  your  experienced  animosity,  and 
the  implacableness  of  your  own  spirits  towards  such  as  have  of- 
fended you ;  as  if  he  could  forgive  no  more  than  you  are  disposed 
to  do  ?  Have  you  not  opposed  your  own  imaginations  of  him  to 
his  express  testifications  of  himself,that  "He  is  love;  slow  to  an- 
ger, and  of  great  mercy,  &c.  And  that  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  above  your  ways,  and  his  thoughts 
above  your  thoughts  ?"  Have  you  not  (against  his  plain  word) 
thought  him  irreconcilable,  and  averse  to  the  accepting  of  any 
atonement  for  you  ?  prescribed  and  set  bounds  to  him,  and 
thought  your  sin  greater  than  could  be  forgiven  ?  And  if  here- 
upon you  have  not  delighted  in  him,  and  have  found  all  Inge* 
nuous  affection  towards  him  stifled  within  you,  as  your  not  de- 
lighting in  him,  was  a  foul  evil ;  the  more  sinful  injurious 
cause  (denying  the  infinite  goodness  of  ills  nature,  and  giving 
the  He  to  his  word)  hath  made  It  beyond  all  expression  worse. 
And  further  at  least  consider. 

Fourthly.  Have  not  your  thoughts  of  God  been  few  ?  Is  not 
the  meditation  of  him  with  you  an  unwonted  thing  ?  The  Psal- 
mist, resolving  to  mind  him  much,  to  praise  and  sing  to  him  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  while  he  had  any  being  ;  (Psal.  104.  33.) 
dotli  as  it  were  prophesy  to  himself,  tliat  iiis  meditation  of  him 
should  be  sweet.  Frequent  right  thoughts  of  God,  will  surely 
be  pleasant  delightful  thoughts  :  but  your  little  delight  in  God 
too  plainly  argues,  you  have  minded  him  but  seldom.  And 
how  full  of  guilt  is  your  not  delighting  in  God  upon  this  ac- 
count !  How  cheap  is  the  expence  of  a  thought  !  What,  that 
so  much  should  not  be  done  in  order  to  the  delightful  rest  of 
your  soul  In  God ! 

[3.]  It  supposes  mucli  carnality,  a  prone  inclination  and  ad- 
dictedness  to  this  earth  and  the  things  of  It ;  and  thereupon 
argues  in  you  a  very  mean,  abject  spirit.  While  you  can  take 
no  pleasure  (or  do  take  so  little)  In  God,  is  there  nothing  else 
wherein  you  take  pleasure  !  And  what  is  it  ?  God  hath  in  this 
matter  no  other  rival  than  this  world.  It  is  its  friendship  that 
is  enmity  to  him;  (Jam.  4.  4.)  something  or  other  of  it,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  the  pride  of  life  prevails  far, 
while  the  love  of  the  Father  hath  so  little  place  in  you.  (Ij  John 
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2.  16.)  Whither  are  you  sunk  ?  into  how  low  and  vile  a  tem- 
per of  spirit,  when  you  can  take  pleasure  in  so  base  things,  ra- 
ther than  in  the  blessed  God;  and  quit  so  high  and. pure  de- 
lights for  mire  and  dirt?  What  hatli  thus  carnalized  your  minds 
tliat  you  savpur  only  the  things  of  tlie  flesh,  and  divine  things 
are  tasteless  and  witliout  relish  ?  Nor  are  you  to  think  more  fa- 
vourably of  your  case,  if  you  take  little  actual  complacency  in  the 
world  also  ;  probably  it  is  because  you  have  little  of  it  to  de- 
light in  ;  it  may  be  you  are  more  acquainted  with  the  cares  of 
it  than  the  delights  ;  or  your  desire  after  it  is  much  larger  than 
your  possession.  It  is  all  one  for  that.  But  what  are  your 
hearts  most  apt  to  delight  in  ?  or,  what  is  most  agreeable  to 
your  temper  ?  It  is  the  same  thing,  what  earthly  affection  pre^.. 
dominates  in  you,  while  the  temper  of  j^our  spirit  is  earthly  ; 
and  it  is  thereby  held  off  from"  God.  Your  not  having  actual 
earthly  delights  to  put  in  the  balance  against  heavenly,  is  only 
by  accidr^nt.  But  all  your  cares,  desires  and  hopes  of  that  vile 
kind,  would  turn  into  as  vile  delights,  if  you  had  your  wills.  In 
the  mean  time,  you  are  the  more  excuseless,  and  your  sin  is  the 
grosser,  that  even  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world  are  of 
more  value  with  you  than  delight  in  God.  How  far  are  you 
from  that  temper,Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  whoni* 
do  I  desire  on  earth  besides  thee  ?   (Psal.  73.  25.) 

[4.]  And  how  sad  an  argument  is  it,  of  downright  aversion 
and  disaffectedness  to  God,  in  a  great  degree  at  least  yet  re- 
maining !  Whence  can  your  not  delighting  in  him  proceed,  but 
from  this,  as  its  most  immediate  cause  ?  What  could  hinder 
you,  if  your  heart  were  inclined  ?  Are  you  not  astonished  to  be- 
hold this  as  the  state  of  your  case,  that  you  delight  not  in  him, 
because  your  heart  is  against  it ;  that  is,  from  flat  enmity.  And 
what  doth  more  naturally  import  enmity  to  any  thing  than  to 
turn  off  from  it,  as  not  being  able  to  take  pleasure  in  it.  So  God 
expresses  his  detestation  of  apostates.  If  any  man  draw  back, 
my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.  (Heb.  10,  38.)  And 
his  contemj)t  of  Jechoniah  is  signified  by  the  like  manner  of 
speaking.  Do  you  not  tremble  to  think  that  this  should  be 
the  temper  of  your  spirit  towards  God,  and  that  your  estimate 
of  him,  as  if  he  were  a  despised  broken  idol,  and  as  mean  a 
thing,  as  a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure  ?  (Jer.  22.  28.)  Rec- 
kon then  thus  with  yourself.  As  your  case  stands,  and  things 
do  lie  between  God  and  vou,  your  little  delight  in  God  can 
have  no  more  favourable  account  given  of  it,  nor  be  resolved  In- 
to any  gentler  or  milder  cause  than  enmity.  And  if  this  seem 
to  you  not  to  be  a  cause,  but  to  be  coincident ;  and  fall  in  with 
it,  so  much  the  worse.  By  how  much  less  this  enmity  hath  of 
antecedency  to  your  neglect,  or  the  more  it  seems  the  same 
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with  it,  so  much  tlie  more  It  discovers  the  evil  of  the  thing  it- 
self. For  by  what  worse  name  can  we  call  any  thing  than  en- 
mity to  God  ?  But  we  speak  of  your  iiabitual  temper,  as  that, 
which  is  the  cause  of  your  actual  neglect.  And  since  you  have 
a  discovery  of  God  as  the  most  delectable  object,  cannot  pre- 
tend there  is  a  better,  have  leave  and  free  permission  to  place 
your  delight  on  him,  ye  are  earnestly  invited  and  pressed  to  it. 
It  is  plain  nothing  else  is  in  your  way  to  hinder  you.  There- 
fore you  delight  not  in  him,  because  your  heart  only  is  averse. 

(3.)  We  also  might  insist  further  to  shew  the  evils  that  ensue 
and  follow  upon  this  neglect.  Such  I  mean,  as  do  not  follow 
casually  and  by  accident,  but  which  have  a  very  inward  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  are  its  most  natural  consequents  ;  being 
someway  caused  by  it,  or  whiieh  it  doth  very  directly  tend  to])e- 
get.  And  yet  these  we  need  not  be  solicitously  curious  to  dis- 
tinguish, as  things  of  a  kind  altogether  diverse  from  those  last 
mentioned  under  the  foregoing  head.  For  it  is  very  apparent,  the 
same  things  may  both  cause  little  delight  in  God,  and  be  caused 
thereby  ;  as  a  person  may  therefore  not  delight  in  God  because 
he  knows  him  not,  and  may  therefore  be  the  less  apt  to  enter- 
tain the  knowledge  of  him,  because  he  hath  no  delight  in  him. 
And  the  case  is  the  same  as  to  the  other  things  spoken  of  as 
causes  of  this  omission,  that  is,  that  it  and  they  may  be  mutual 
causes  of  one  another.  But  it  however  equally  serves  the  de- 
sign of  aggravating  the  evil  of  not  taking  frequent  actual  de- 
light in  God,  that  hereby  sin  grows,  whether  in  the  same  or  iu 
different  kinds.  There  is  still  an  increase  of  sin,  though  but 
of  the  same  sort  that  was  in  being  before.  You  ought  to 
consider  then,  as  you  take  so  little  delight  in  God  from  that 
very  bad  cause,  that  you  have  not  entertained  the  right  know- 
ledge of  him,  when  you  had  so  great  opportunity  to  get  much 
of  it,  which  makes  your  matter  very  ill ;  do  you  not  also  find 
that  by  your  withholding  yourselves  from  delighting  in  him, 
you  have  still  less  disposition  to  seek  his  more  inward  acquain- 
tance ?  And  doth  not  tliat  make  your  matter  much  worse  ?  If 
you  already  know  somewhat  of  him,  you  yet  know  but  in  part ; 
your  object  is  infinite,  and  this  knowledge  so  excellent, 
that  you  cannot  fully  attain  to  it,  there  is  still  more  to  be 
known. 

Now  therefore  if  you  did  delight  much  in  God,would  you  not  be 
pressing  hard  after  him?  (Fsal.  63.  8.)  would  you  not  be  following 
on  toknowhim?  (Hos.  6.3.)  And  then  would  his  goings  forth  be 
prepared  before  you  as  the  morning,  and  he  would  be  still  visit- 
ing you  with  fresh  and  increasing  light ;  whereupon  your  plea- 
sure v/ould  be  renewed  and  increased  by  every  fresh  view,  and 
consequently  your  progress  would  be  from  sight  to  sight,  and 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure;  whereas  now  this  wheel  stands  till,  or 
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you  are  going  back  into  darkness  and  desolation.  Have  you  not 
much  the  more  to  answer  for  upon  this  account  ?  The  like  may 
be  said  as  to  the  rest.  The  irrectitude  and  great  faultiness  of  your 
thoughts  of  God,  though  that  contribute  not  a  little  to  your  not 
delighting  in  him,  yet  also  if  you  did  delight  in  him  more, 
would  not  your  thoughts  of  him  be  more  deeply  serious,  more 
highly  raised  ?  Would  you  not  be  very  unapt  to  take  up  inju- 
rious hard  thoughts  of  him  ?  Would  not  his  thoughts  (once  be- 
come precious  to  you,  (Psal.  139.  ]7«)  be  aUo  numerous  or  in- 
numerable rather,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore  ?  Would  not 
your  earthly  temper,  your  strangeness  and  averseness  to  him,va- 
nish  and  wear  off,  if  you  were  more  exercised  in  actual  delight- 
ful converses  wdth  him  ?  Therefore  the  permanency  and  in- 
crease of  those  mentioned  evils,  and  that  they  have  got  such 
settled  rooting  in  you,  is  all  to  be  charged  upon  your  not  ap- 
plying yourselves  to  more  frequent  actual  delight  in  God.  Be- 
sides what  may  further  follow  hereupon,  the  languishment  and 
decays  of  your  inward  man;  the  difficulty  you  find  to  trust  in 
God,  when  you  are  reduced  to  straits,  (as  who  would  commit 
his  concernments  to  one  he  doth- not  love  ?)  your  impatience  of 
adverse  and  cross  emergencies,  that  may  often  befal  to  you  ; 
your  aptnes  to  vexation  or  desjjondency  ;  the  easy  victory  a 
temptation  hath  over  you,  (as  surely  he  is  sooner  drawn  away 
from  God,  or  into  sin  against  him,  who  delights  not  in  him ;) 
your  less  usefulness  in  your  place  and  station  ;  your  want  of 
courage,  resolution,  zeal  for  God,  (which  are  best  maintained 
by  delight  and  the  relishes  of  a  sweet  complacency  taken  in 
him)  your  sluggishness  in  a  course  of  well  doing  :  the  sense  of 
a  toilsome,  heavy  labour  in  religion,  tliat  it  begets  you  weariness 
without  rest,  whence  you  rather  affect  a  rest  from  it,  than  in  it 
and  by  it ;)  and  lastly,  your  continual  bondage  by  the  fear  of 
death,  which  one  would -not  dread,  apprehending  it  only  a  remo- 
val into  his  presence  in  whom  I  delight.  All  these  things  (which 
might  have  been  distinctly  insisted  on,  and  more  expressly  ac- 
commodated to  the  present  purpose,  but  that  I  would  not  be 
over-tedious,  and  that  somewhere  else  some  or  other  of  tliem 
may  fall  again  in  our  way)  do  bring  in  great  and  weighty  addi- 
tions to  the  evil  and  guiltiness  of  this  sin,  and  much  tend  to 
lay  load  upon  it,  to  fill  up  its  measure,  even  unto  pressing 
down  and  running  over.  For  how  just  is  it,  to  impute  to  it 
what  it  natarally  causes,  and  lay  its  own  impure  and  viperous 
births  at  its  own  door  ? 

And  though  this  discourse  hath  been  drawn  out  to  a  greater 
length  than  was  intended,  it  will  not  be  lost  labour,  if  by  all 
that  hath  been  said,  any  that  fear  God  shall  be  brought  to  ap- 
prehend more  of  the  odiousness  of  this  sin ;  and  the  self  in- 
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dulgent  thought  he  })anishcd  far  from  tliem,  that  this  is  either 
an  indifterent  matter,  or  at  least  (if  it  be  somewhat  a  careless)it 
is  one  oftlieir  more  harmless  Inadvertencies  avid  omissions. 
Which  good  eflect,  if  through  the  blessing  of  God  it  may  ac- 
complisii,  there  will  be  the  less  need  untc  such  to  read  on,  but 
take  their  nearer  way  to  the  immediate  present  practice  of  this 
great  duty,  and  because  also  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  evil  of 
this  neglect  once  apprehended,  will  prompt  and  quicken  serious 
and  considering  persons  to  set  upon  the  enjoined  duty;  it  will 
be  the  less  necessary  to  enlarge  much  in  that  other  kind  of  disr 
course  which  we  are  now  come  to ;  namely  of  invitation  to  this 
holy  exercise. 


CHAP.  IV. 


We  pass  on  to  the  next  thing  proposed,  which  is  to  say  something, 
Secondli/,  By  way  of  invitation  to  this  duty:  addressed,  1  To 
those  who  are  less  disposed  to  it.  2.  To  those  who  are  more 
disposed,  or  in  a  nearer  capacity,  yet  are  grown  strange.  3.  To 
those  Avho  are  desirous  of  direction  how  to  proceed  in  this  holy 
exercise. 

"pTAVING  as  proposed  in  the  first  place  expostulated  with 
those  who  are  averse  to  this  duty,  and  with  those  also  who 
are  defective  in  it,  we  come, 

Secondly/,  To  say  something  by  way  of  invitation*  thereunto. 
Wherein  yet  we  have  reason  to  fear  it  may  be  too  needful  to 
place  some  part  of  our  present  labour.  For  though  in  matters 
of  an  infinitely  inferior  nature  and  concernment,  any  practice 
is  readily  undertaken  that  is  once  represented  reasonable  and 
gainful ;  in  such  a  business  as  this,  a  hundred  difficulties  are^ 
imagined ;  we  stand  as  persons  that  cannot  find  their  hands  j^ 
and  all  the  question  is,  (even  if  there  be  some  inclination  to  it, 
or  conviction  at  least  it  should  be  done,)  but  how  shall  we  go 
about  it  ?  We  are  apt  to  grope  as  in  the  dark,  even  at  noon- 
day, and  cannot  find  the  door  or  way  tliat  leads  into  a  practice 
wherein  there  is  so  much  both  of  pleasantness  and  duty.  There- 
fore as  the  case  is,  the  invitation  to  this  exercise  ought,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  be  a  kind  of  manuduction  ;  and  it  is  needful 
we  be  not  only  called  and  pressed,  but  even  led  into  it.    This 
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tlien  we  are  to  endeavour,  the  giving  of  some  plain  prescriptions 
that  may  put  us  into  an  easy  and  direct  way  of  falling  expe- 
ditely  upon  this  delightful  work.  And  here  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that  all  (as  hath  been  said)  are  not  in  an  equal  dis- 
position to  it.  Some  are  more  averse,  others  less,  but  all  too 
much  ;  therefore  are  we  to  begin  as  low  as  their  case  may  re- 
quire, who  are  less  disposed;  and  so  proceeding  on  in  our 
course,  somewhat  may  fall  in  more  suitable  to  them  who  are  in 
some  disposition  to  it,  but  do  yet  need  (as  who  do  not  ?)  some 
help  and  furtherance  in  order  thereto. 

1.  Our  invitation  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  less  disposed 
to  this  duty.     Unto  whom  we  say  therefore, 

(I).  It  is  necessary,  that  you  do  deliberately  and  resolvedly 
design  the  thing  itself.  Propose  to  yourselves  delighting  in 
God  as  a  business  unto  which  you  avIU  designedly  and  with 
steadfast  purpose  apply  your  whole  soul.  Content  not  your- 
selves with  light  ■  roving  thoughts  about  it,  which  many  have 
about  divers  matters  which  they  never  think  fit  to  engage  them- 
selves in.  Determine  the  matter  fully  in  your  own  heart,  and 
say,  "  Many  projects  I  have  tried  in  my  time,  sundry  things  I 
have  turned  my  mind  unto,  to  little  purpose,  I  will  now  see 
what^  there  is  of  delight  to  be  found  in  Goc!.  The  sloth  and 
aversion  of  a  backward  heart  must  be  overcome  by  resolution  ; 
and  that  resolution  be  well-weighed,  deliberately  taken  up, 
deeply  fixed,  that  it  may  last  and  overcome.  And  why  should 
you  not  be  resolved  in  this  ])oint  ?  Is  this  a  matter  always  to  be 
waved  ?  Know  you  another  way  to  be  happy  ?  Are  you  yet  to 
learn,  that  a  reasonable  soul  needs  the  fulness  of  God  to  make 
it  happy,  and  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  one  ?  Can  there 
be  any  dispute  or  doubt  in  the  case,  when  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  be  done,  besides  yielding  one's  self  to  be  miserable  for  ever  ? 
And  what  need  of  that,  while  yet  there  is  one  way  to  avoid  it  ? 
Surely,  that  there  is  but  one,  is  better  than  if  tliere  were  a 
thousand.  You  need  not  now  be  long  in  choosing ;  nor  do 
you  need  to  deliberate,  because  of  any  doubt  in  the  case,  but 
that  you  may  more  fully  comprehend  in  your  own  thoughts 
that  there  is  none,  and  that  your  resolutions  may  hereupon 
grow  the  more  peremptory,  and  secure  from  tlic  danger  of  any 
change. 

To  talk  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  is  a  strange  imperti- 
nency  ;  fur  wko  would  oppose  difficulty  to  necessity  ?  or  allege 
the  thing  is  luird  whieh  must  be  done  ?  Or  must  it  be  done, 
and  never  be  attempted  ?  or  attempted,  and  not  be  resolved 
upon  ?  You  have  nothing  to  do  to  read  further,  who  will  not 
digest  this  first  counsel,  and  here  settle  your  resolution,  "  I  will 
Knply  myself  to  a  eour«e  of  delight  in  God."     If  this  appear 
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not  reasonable  to  you,  despair  that  any  thing  will  that  follovvsi 
It  is  foolish  trifling,  to  look  upon  such  writings  that  profess 
their  design,  and  have  it  in  their  fronts,  that  they  are  meant  fot 
helps  uuto  Christian  practice,  only  with  a  humour  of  seeing 
what  a  man  can  say.  And  if  ever  you  will  be  in  earnest,  you 
must  return  to  this  point ;  and  will  but  waste  time  to  no  pur- 
pose, if  you  will  not  now  set  down  your  resolution;  that  is, 
that  you  will  seek  a  happiness  for  your  soul,  (too  long  already 
neglected  !)  a  happiness  that  may  satisfy  and  last;  and  (where 
only  it  is  to  be  found)  in  the  blessed  God  ;  and  in  him  by  set- 
ting yourselves  to  delight  in  him ;  since  nothing  can  make  you 
happy  wherein  you  delight  not.  And  that  you  will  make  use 
of  what  you  further  read,  according  as  you  find  it  conducing, 
and  apt  to  serve  your  purpose  herein.     Then  next, 

(2.)  Consider  your  present  state  Godward.  Must  you,  do 
you  see  you  must  come  to  this  point,  of  having  your  delight  in 
God  ?  In  what  posture  then  are  your  affaii's  towards  him  ? 
How  do  things  stand  between  him  and  you  ?  You  do  well 
know,  you  were  unacceptable  to  him,  and  his  enemy  ;  and  that 
his  justice  and  holy  nature  obliged  him  to  hold  you  as  such, 
though  he  never  gave  you  ground  to  think  him  implacable. 
Can  you  delight  in  an  enemy  ?  who  (as  matters  in  that  case 
stand)  must  be  apprehended  ready  to  avenge  himself  on  you, 
and  as  having  whet  his  glittering  sword,  and  made  tlie  arrow 
ready  upon  the  string,  directed  against  your  very  heart  ?  Ap- 
prehend this  to  have  be^n  your  case,  and  most  deservedly,  tliat 
you  were  an  impure,  hateful  wretch,  deformed  and  loathsome, 
one  that  could  yield  the  holy  God  no  matter  of  delight,  full  of 
enmity  and  contrariety  to  him,  and  in  whom  he  could  not  but 
find  much  cause  of  most  just  hatred.  Remember  you  were  one 
of  his  revolted  creatures,  under  his  most  deserved  wrath  and 
curse.  Know  at  how  vast  a  distance  you  were  from  delighting 
in  him,  or  a  state  that  could  admit  of  it.  Consider,  is  this  still 
your  case?  And  do  not  rashly  think  it  altered;  or  that  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  out  of  hand  to  rush  upon  the  business 
of  delighting  in  God. 

(3.)  Yet  do  not  think  it  unalterable.  Do  not  conclude  it  as 
a  determined  and  undoubted  thing,  that  matters  can  never  be 
taken  up  between  God  and  you,  or  you  become  suitable  and 
acceptable  to  him.  Look  not  upon  your  vile  wicked  heart  as 
unalterably  wicked;  nor  upon  bim  therefore  as  an  irreconcila- 
ble enemy.  Account  he  waits  for  your  turning  to  him,  as  being 
inclined  to  friendship  with  you.  Otherwise,  would  vengeance 
have  sutlered  you  so  long  to  live  ?  Have  you  not  been  long  at 
his  mercy  ?  Hath  he  not  spared  you,  when  It  was  In  his  power 
to  cmsh  you  at  pleasure  ?     Do  not  think  therefore  (what  you 
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liave  no  pretence  for)  that  he  liatli  a  destructive  design  upon 
you,  and  will  accept  of  no  atonement. 

(4.)  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  way  and  terms  upon  which 
his  gospel  declares  him  reconcilable  ;  that  is,  that  he  will  never 
be  reconciled  to  you  while  you  remain  wicked,  nor  for  your  own 
sake,  become  you  never  so  good  :  that  a  more  costly  sacrifice 
than  you  can  cither  procure  or  be,  must  expiate  your  guilt,  and 
make  your  peace.  If  this  matter  could  have  been  effected  in  a 
less  expensive  way,  the  Son  of  God  had  not  (as  you  know  he 
was)  been  designed  himself,  and  made  that  sacrifice ;  nor  a 
work  ha\'e  been  undertaken  by  him  that  might  as  well  have 
been  done  by  common  hands.  And  since  he  submitted  and 
undertook  as  he  did,  reckon  with  yourself^  how  highly  just  it  is, 
that  the  entire  honour  of  so  merciful  condescension,  and  so 
great  a  performance,  be  wholly  ascribed  to  him.  But  withal 
know,  he  shed  his  blood,  not  in  kindness  to  your  sin,  but  to  j^ou : 
and  that  his  design  was  at  once  to  procure  the  death'  of  that, 
and  your  life ;  that  you  need  his  Spirit  as  well  as  his  blood; 
that  to  recommend  and  reconcile  you  to  his  holiness,  as  well  as 
Mw  to  his  vindictive  justice  ;  that  as  you  expect  ever  to  ex- 
perience and  taste  the  delights  of  that  communion,  whereinto 
he  calls  you,  you  must  not  only  have  the  ^'  blood  of  Christ  to 
cleanse  you  from  all  sin,"  but  must  also  "  walk  in  the  light, 
as  he  is  in  the  light ;"  that  an  entire  resignation,  a  betrusting 
and  subjecting  of  yourself  to  the  mercy  and  governing  power 
of  the  llcdeemer,  is  necessary  to  the  setting  of  things  right  be- 
tween God  and  you  ;  in  whom  only  you  may  both  accept  God 
and  be  accepted  of  him  ;  that  he  must  be  the  centre  of  union 
between  God  and  you ;  and  that  union  the  ground  of  all  de- 
lightful intercourse. 

(5.)  Make  request  to  him,  that  he  would  draw  you  into  that 
union  with  his  Son  ;  unto  whom  none  can  come,  but  who  are 
drawn  by  himself.  (Joh,  6'. 44)  Do  not  dream  and  slumber  in 
this  business  ;  but  know  your  ^U  dc})ends  on  it.  Consider  the 
exigency  of  your  case.  Do  you  find  your  heart  sluggish  and 
indisposed  to  any  such  transaction  with  God  and  Christ?  Doth 
it  decline  and  draw  back  ?  Know,  it  herein  doth  but  act  its 
own  nature,  and  do  as  it  is,  or  like  itself.  Therefore  stir  up 
yourself,  to  take  hold  of  his  strength  ;  (Isa.  27-  5.)  in  which 
way,  if  you  have  rnhid  to  be  at  peace,  you  shall  make  peace. 
Cry  to  him  earnestly,  "  Draw  a  poor  wretch  out  of  darkness 
and  death,  that  nnist  otherwise  be  at  eternal  distance  from  thee, 
and  be  miserable  for  ever.  Join  me  to  him  who  will  bring  me 
to  thee,  and  make  me  one  for  ever  with  thee."     Hereupon, 

(6.)  Accepting  Josus  Christ  as  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord;  ac- 
cept in  him,  with  all  humble  reverence,  thankfulness  and  ad- 
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juiratlon  of  divine  mercy  and  goodness,  the  blessed  God  to  be 
thy  God  ;    sunendering  and  yielding  up  thyself  entirely    and 
fully  to  be  his  for  ever.  Do  this  unfeignedly,  and  with  great  so- 
lemnity; and  let  it  be  to  thee  for  an  everlasting  memorial  !  re- 
cord it  as  a  mernoral)le  day,  wherein  thou  didst  go  out  of  thy- 
:^elf,  and  all  finite,  narrow,  limited  good,  and  pass  into  union 
with  the  eternal,  immense,  incomprehensible  and  all  compre- 
hending good,  and  enter  upon  it  as  thine  own  !  And  what !  wilt 
thou  delight  in  a  God  that  is  not  thine  ?  Canst  thou  be  content 
to  look  wistly  oq  him,  as  one  unrelated  and  a  stranger  ?    Ap- 
prehend (and  bless  God  tliat  this  is  the  state  of  the  case)    that 
in  this  way  he  otters  himself  most  freely  to  thee.     It  were  asto- 
nishing to  think  of  purchasing  so  great  a  good  !    the  matter 
were  not  to  be  offered  at.     But  how  transporting  is  it,  that  no- 
thing but  acceptance  and  resignation  should  be  needful  to  make 
■thee  one  with  the   great  God,   and  make  lu's  fulnejjs  thine  ! 
Therefore   make  haste  to   do  this,  and   be   not  hasty  in   do- 
ing it.     Defer  not,  but  do  it  with  great  seriousness,  deliberation 
and  fulness  of  consent ;  considering  you  are  about  to  enter  into 
an  everlasting  covenant  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  doing  a  thing 
never  to  be  again  undone.     Now  if  herein  your  heart  be  sincere 
and  there  be  a  real  and  vital  exercise  of  your  very  soul  in   this 
transaction  with  God  in  Christ,  so  as  that  you  truly  take  him 
for  your  God,   preferring  him    in  your  estimation  and  choice 
above  all  things,  and  giving  up  yourself  absolutely  and  without 
reservation  to  him   as  his,  to  be  governed  and  disposed   of  by 
liim  in  all  things  at  his  pleasure  ;  you  are  hereby  brought  uito 
that  state  that  doth  admit  of  delighting  in  him.     And  what  re- 
mains to  be  said,  will  concern  you, 

2.  As  persons  in  a  nearer  capacity,  and  w'ho  have  a  kind  of 
fundamental  aptitude  and  disposedness  of  heart  unto  tliis  spiri- 
tual woik ;    and  will  therefore  be  duected  to  you,  considered 
according  to  that  supposition.      Only  it  is  withal  lo  be  consi:. 
dered,  in  the  case  of  many  such,  that  they  were  arrived  hjther 
long  ago,  and  been  (as  was  before  supposed)    hereupon  some- 
what exercised  and  versed  in  this  piece  of  holy  practice,  havs'i 
liad  many  pleasant  turns  with  God,  and  tasted  often  the  delights 
of  his  converse  :    but   have   discontinued  their  course,  and  are 
.,grown  strange   to  him  who  was  their  delight;    have  suffered 
themselves   by  insensible  degrees  to  be  drawn  and  tempted 
away  from  him ;    or  there   hath  been  some   grosser  and  more 
violent  rupture,  by  which  they  have  broken  themselves  off.     It 
will  be  requisite  to  say  somewhat  more  peculiar  to  these,  for 
the^  reducing  of  them  again  even  to  this  unitive  point.      After 
which,  what  shall   ensue,  may  in  common  concern  tliem,  and 
iill  that  are  arrived  so  far,  together.     For  such  therefore  whose 
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case  this  is,  it  will  surely  both  become  and  concern  you  to  take 
this  course : 

(1.)  Make  a  stand,  and  bethink  jj^ourselves  ;  Can  you  justify 
your  carriage  towards  liim  whom  you  have  taken  to  be  your  God? 
Can  you  approve  your  own  way  ?  Was  this  all  that  you  obliged 
yourselves  unto  in  the  day  of  your  solemn  treaty  with  him;  only 
to  take  on  you  the  name  of  a  relation  to  hini^  and  so  (except- 
ing that  yovi  would  now  and  then  compliment  him  in  some 
piece  of  external  heartless  homage)  take  leave  till  you  meet 
again  with  him  in  another  world  ?  And  that  in  the  mean 
time  this  present  v.'orld,  or  your  carnal  self  (to  be  gratified  and 
served  out  of  it)  sliould  really  be  your  God,  and  he  only  bear 
the  name  ?  Was  this  indeed  your  meaning  ?  or  if  it  was,  did 
you  deal  sincerely  in  that  treaty  ?  or  can  you  think  it  was  his 
meaning,  and  that  he  would  expect  no  more  from  you  ?  Can 
you  allow  yourselves  so  to  interpret  his  covenant,  and  give  this 
as  the  summary  account  of  the  tenour  of  it  ?  H(Ow  would  you 
then  expound  it  to  nothing,  and  make  a  mere  trifle  of  it,  and 
make  your  religion  a  fitter  service  for  an  inanimate,  sen^seless 
idol,  than  the  living  and  true  God  !  Do  you  not  yet  know  what 
the  name  of  God  imports  ?  Can  he  be  a  God  to  you  that  is  not 
acknowledged  by  you  as  your  very  best,  the  universal,  and  ab- 
solutely all-comprehending  good  ?  But  if  you  apprehend  there 
was  really  more  in  ihe  matter ;  and  that  you  have  been  altoge- 
ther faulty  in  this  thing.     Then, 

(2.)  Represent  to  yourselves  as  fully  as  you  can  the  great- 
ness of  the  fault.  What  have  you  made  God  an  unnecssary 
thing  to  you,  while  the  creature,  your  very  idols,  lying  vanities, 
were  thought  necessary  ?  And  these  were  the  things  upon 
which  you  thought  fit  to  set  your  hearts !  which  you  have 
loved,  which  you  have  served,  after  which  you  have  walked, 
which  you  have  sought,  and  whom  you  have  worshiped  ! 
(Jer.  8.  2.)  The  heap  of  expressions  wherewith  it  seemed 
meet  to  the  Spirit  of  God  to  set  out  the  profuse  lavishness  of 
idolatrous  affection.  Think  how  monstrous  this  is  !  Revolve  in 
your  own  minds  the  several  aggravations  of  your  sinful  neglect 
hefore  mentioned :  and  labour  lO  feel  the  weight  of  them  upon 
your  own  spirits.  Think  what  time  you  have  lost  from  plea- 
sant delightful  walking  with  God  !  what  damage  you  have  done 
yourselves  !  how  far  you  might  have  attained  !  how  much  you 
are  cast  behind  in  your  preparations  for  a  blessed  eternity ! 
what  wrong  you  have  done  him,  whom  you  took  for  the  God 
of  your  life,  to  whom  you  vowed  your  hearts  and  souls !  how 
little   kindly  and  truly  you  have  dealt  with  him  ! 

(3.)  Return  to  him  with  weeping  and  supplication.  Open 
yourselves  freely  to  him.     Let  him  hear  you  bemoaning  your- 
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selves,  pour  out  your  souls  to  him,  in  large  acknowledgments 
and  confessions  of  your  guiltiness,  which,  while  you  keep 
silence,  will  consume  your  bones  and  waste  you  to  nothing. 
"Remember  whence  you  are  fallen, and  repent  and  do  your  first 
works."  Till  then,  he  hath  this  against  you,  that  you  have  left 
your  first  love.  And  consider,  is  it  not  a  grievous  thing  to  you? 
Doth  it  not  pain  your  heart?,  that  your  Lord  and  Redeemer 
should  have  somewhat  against  you,  as  it  were  laid  up,  noted, 
and  put  on  record,  kept  in  store,  and  as  himself  remarkably 
expresses  it,  sealed  up  among  his  treasures ;  (Deut.  32.  34) 
somewhat  that  sticks  with  liim,  and  which  he  bears  in  mind,and 
hath  lying  in  his  heart  against  you  ?  Is  this  a  small  tiling  with 
you?  when  that  must  be  apprehended  to  be  his  sense  (and  sup- 
pose him  saying  to  you)  I  remember  the  kindness  of  thy  youth 
the  love  of  thine  espousals.  Jer,  2.  2.)  And  now  since  those 
former  days,  "  What  iniquity  hast  thou  found  in  me,  that  thou 
art  gone  far  from  me,  and  hast  walked  after  vanity,  and  art  be- 
come vain  }"  How  confounding  a  thing  were  it,  if  he  should 
say,  as  some-time  to  others  in  a  case  resembling  yours  (and  why 
should  you  not  take  it  as  equally  belonging  to  you?)  O  my 
people,  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ?  and  wherein  have  1  wea- 
ried thee  ?  testify  against  me  :  (Mic.  G.  3.)  Andwiiile  the  case 
admits  such  sharp  and  cutting  rebuke,  and  that  it  is  the  matter  of 
rebuke  (not  rebuke  itself  abstracted  from  the  matter,  that  is  if  it 
were  causless)  that  should  smart  or  woiind ;  how  becoming  is  it, 
and  suitable  to  the  case,  to  cast  down  a  wounded,  bleeding  heart 
l)efore  the  Lord,  and  be  abased  in  the  dust  at  the  foot 
stool  of  his  mercy  seat !  And  though  your  sin  be  great  and 
heinous  ; 

(4.)  Yet  apprehend  you  are  before  a  mercy-seat;  that  "there 
is  forgiveness  with  him  that  he  may  be  feared."  How  would 
this  apprehension  promote  the  humiliation  which  the  case  re- 
quires !  A  sullen  despondency  that  excludes  hope  of  mercy  har- 
dens the  heart ;  continues  tlie  sinful,  comfortless  distance. 
Therefore  apply  yourselves  to  him  ;  seek  his  pardon  in  the 
blood  of  the  Redeemer;  know  you  need  it,  and  that  it  is  only 
upon  such  terms  to  be  obtained.  Yet  also  take  heed  lest  any 
diminisliing  thoughts  of  the  evil  of  your  sin  return,  and  make 
you  neglect  the  thing,  or  wave  the  known  stated  way  of  remis- 
sion. We  are  apt  to  look  upon  crimes  whereby  men  are  im- 
mediately offended,  and  which  therefore  are  of  worse  reputation 
among  men,  as  robbery,  murder,  &c.  as  very  horrid.  This  is  a 
matter  that  lies  immediately  between  Spirit  and  spirit;  the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  and  your  spirit.  You  have  had  a  solemn 
transaction  with  him,  and  have  dealt  falsely.  And  though  the 
matter  were  secret  between  God  and  vou,  is  it  the  less  evil  in  it- 
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self  for  that  r  If  you  Jiacl  dealt  unworthily,  and  used  base  trea- 
chery towards  a  friend,  in  a  matter  only  known  to  him  and 
yourself,  would  you  not  when  you  have  reflected,  blush  to  see 
his  face,  till  matters  be  composed  betwixt  you  ?  And  is  there 
another  way  of  having  them  composed,  and  of  restoring  delight- 
ful friendly  convei*se,  than  by  your  seeking  his  pardon,  and  his 
granting  it  ?  Could  you  have  the  confidence  to  put  yourself 
upon  conversing  with  him  as  at  former  times,without  such  a  pre- 
face ?  or  were  it  not  great  immodesty  and  impudence  to  offer 
at  it  ?  But  that  when  this  hath  been  the  case  between  the  bles- 
sed God  and  you,  and  you  now  come  with  deep  resentments, 
and  serious  unfeigned  acknowledgments  of  your  most  offensive 
neglects  of  him,  to  seek  forgiveness  at  his  hand,  he  should  Ijc 
easy  and  facile  to  forgive  ;  how  should  this  melt  you  down  be- 
fore him  !  And  this  is  what  his  own  word  obliges  you  to  appre- 
hend and  believe  of  him.  These  words  he  hath  required  to  be 
proclaimed  to  you;  Return  you  backsliding  ones,  and  I  will  not 
cause  mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you ;  for  I  am  merciful,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  I  will  not  keep  anger  for  ever  (Jer.  3.  12.)  Only 
acknowledge  your  iniquity,  that  you  have  transgressed  against 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  have  scattered  your  ways  to  the  stran- 
gers under  every  green  tree  (your  offence  hath  been  idolatry  a? 
well  as  theirs) ;  turn,  O  backsliding  children  saitli  the  Lord  > 
for  lam  married  unto  you.  (ver.  1.3.) 

What  heart  would  not  break  and  bleed  at  this  overture!  You 
can  be  recovered  to  no  capacity  of  delighting  in  God,  as  here- 
tofore, till  you  sensibly  feel  the  need  of  great  forgiveness,  and 
have  a  disposition  of  heart  inwardly  to  relish  the  sweetness  and 
pleasantness  of  it ;  till  those  words  do  agree  with  the  sense  of 
your  hearts,  and  you  can-,  (as  m  a  transport)  cry  out,  O  the  bles- 
sedness of  the  man  (as  the  expression  imports)  whose  iniquity 
is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered  1  &c.  (Psal.  32.  1.  And 
now  when  you  are  come  thus  far,  if  the  temper  of  your  spirit  be 
right  even  in  tliis,  there  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  de- 
sire, hope  and  vatue  of  forgiveness,,  at  least  an  equal  dread  of 
such  future  stranganesses  and  breaches  lietween  God  and  you  ; 
and  that  will  be  very  natural  to  you,  which  I  next  add  as  further 
advice  j 

(5.)  Most  earnestly  seek  and  CFave  a:  better  and  more  fixed 
temper  of  spirit ;  more  fully  determined  and  bent  Godward  ; 
that  your  heart  may  be  directed  into  the  love  of  God;  that  the 
spirit  of  love,  powei',  and  a  sound  mind  may  bear  rule  in  yon 
(2.  Thes.  3.  5.)  Be  intent  upon  the  recovery  of  that  healtin 
soundness,  whicli  wheresoever  it  hath  place,  will  with  a  certain 
steady  power,  and  a  strong  inclining  bent  of  love,  carry  your 
heart  toward  God.  xAnd  take  heed  lest  you  be  satisfied  in  the 
expectation  and  hojie  of  forgiveness,  as  to  your  former  neglects 
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of  God  without  this;  there  is  a  manifest  prejudice  daily  accru- 
ing to  tlie  Christian  name  and  profession,  by  the  unequal  csti-  • 
mation  which  that  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath,  that 
concerns  the  work  of  his  Spirit  upon  us,  regeneration,  the  new 
creature,  repentance,  and  a  holy  life;  in  comparison  of  that  which 
concerns  his  performances  and  acquisitions  for  us,  expiation  of 
MTiy  satisfaction  of  divine  justice,  forgiveness  and  acceptance 
with  God.  How  sweet,  ravishing,  transporting,  doctrines,  and 
how  pure  gospel  are  th'jse  latter  accounted  by  mar»y,  who  estceia 
the  former  cold,  sapless^,  unpleasant  notions  !  Thence  comes 
Christian  religion  to  look  with  so  distorted  a  face  and  aspect, 
as  if  it  suffered  a  convulsion,  tliat  hath  altered  and  disguised  it 
onto  that  degree,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  known;  i)e!ng  made  to 
seem  as  if  it  imported  only  a  design  t^  rescue  some  persons  from 
divine  wrath  and  justice,  without  ever  giving  them  tliat  dispo- 
^'ition  of  heart  which  is  necessary  both  to  their  serving  of  Cod 
and  their  blessedness  in  him.  This  is  not  to  be  imputed  so 
much  to  the  misrepresentaliou  made  of  it  by  them,  whose 
business  it  hath  been  to  instruct  otliers,  (though  of  them 
too  many  may  have  been  very  faulty  in  almost  suppi-essing 
{>r  insisting  less,  or  very  little,  upon  doctrines  of  the  former 
strain,  while  the  stream  of  their  discourses  hath  mostly 
run  npon  the  other;)  for  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  by  very 
many  in  our  age,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  great  heart  change 
hath  been  both  most  clearly  represented,  and  as  urgently  press- 
ed as  perhaps  in  most  that  have  gone  before.  But  tlie  njatteris 
plainly  to  be  most  attributed  to  that  depravedness  of  man's  na- 
ture, whence  there  is  a  most  unequal  and  partial  reception  of 
the  truth  of  God  ;  and  that  which  seems  (taken  apart  by  itselQ 
to  impoit  more  of  indulgence  to  sinners  is  readily  caught  at, 
that  which  more  directly  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  sin,  is  let 
pass  as  if  it  had  never  been  spoken.  And  so  men  make  up  to 
themselves  a  gospel  of  this  tenour  and  import,  that  let  the  tem- 
per of  their  spirits  towards  God  be  what  it  will,  if  they  rely  and 
rest  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  God  will  be  reconciled  to 
them-  And  they  think  they  need  take  no  further  care. 
But  whatever  is  said  in  tke  gospel  of  Christ  besides,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  born  of  God,  of  partaking  a  divine  nature,  of\ 
putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  &c.  is  looked 
upon  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  in  by  chance,  and  did  signify  no- 
thing. And  the  other,  without  this,  is  thought  to  be  pure  gos- 
pel ;  as  if  these  were  impertinent  additions  and  falsifications. 
But  will  not  such  men  understand  that  the  detracting  of  anj' 
thing  from  the  instrument  or  testament  of  a  man,  as  well  as  ad- 
ding thereto,  makes  it  another  thing,  and  none  of  his  act  or  deed? 
.\4)d  30  that  their  pure  gospel,  as  they  call  it,  is  anotlier  gospel. 
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as  they  call  it,  is  another  gospel,  nay  (because  there  cannot  be 
another)  no  gospel  ?  Or  will  they  not  understand,  how  simply 
impossible  it  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the  end 
should  be  attained,  of  bringing  men  to  blessedness,  (that  is,  to 
a  delightful  rest  in  God,)  witiiout  their  having  a  new  nature,  a 
heart  inclined  and  bent  toward  God,  wrought  to  a  conformity 
and  agreement  with  God's  own  holy  nature  and  will,  unto  w^hich 
the  offer  and  hope  of  forgiveness  by  the  blood  of  Christ  is  de- 
signed to  win  and  form  them  ?  For  can  men  be  happy  in  him 
in  whom  they  take  no  delight  ?  or  delight  in  him  to  whom  the 
very  temper  of  their  spirits  is  habitually  unsuitable  and  repug- 
nant ?  How  plain  are  things  to  them  that  are  not  resolved  not 
to  see  ! 

Wherefore  beware  of  contenting  yourselves  with  the  mere 
hope,  that  upon  your  having  admitted  a  conviction,  and  felt  some 
regret  in  your  spirits  for  fornier  strangeness  to  God,  you  shall  be 
pardoned;  so  as  thereupon  never  to  design  a  redress,  but  run  on 
the  same  course  as  before  :  and  wJien  you  have  hereby  con* 
tractcd  a  new  score,  and  the  load  of  your  guilt  begins  to  be  sen- 
sibly heavy  upon  you,  then  betake  yourselves  to  God  for  a  new 
pardon.  What  presumptuous  trifling  is  this  with  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  !  Atid  what  do  you  mean  by  it,  or  seem  to  ex- 
pect? Is  it  not,  that  God  should  instead  of  remitting  your  sin 
to  you  remit  your  duty;  cancel  the  obligation  of  that  very  su- 
preme, universal,  fundamental  law  of  nature  itself,  and  excuse  you 
quite  from  ever  loving,  delighting  in  him,  or  setting  your  heart 
upon  him  at  all?  Think  not  forgiveness  alone  then  will  serve  your 
turn;  it  will  signily  as  miicli  as  a  pardon  will  do  to  a  malefac- 
tor just  ready  to  die  of  a  mortal  disease.  He,  poor  man!  as 
much  needs  a  skilful  physician,  as  a  merciful  prince  ;  and  so 
do  you.  And  your  matter  is  nothing  the  worse  (sure)  that  the 
person  of  each  is  sustained  by  the  same  Jesus,  and  that  both 
parts  can  be  performed  by  the  same  hand.  And  know,  that  a 
restored  rectitude  of  spirit  Godward,  a  renewed  healthiness  and 
soundness  of  lieart,  with  your  actual  delighting  in  God  tliere- 
upon  in  your  future  course,  stands  in  nearer  and  more  imme- 
diate connexion  with  your  final,  perfect,  delightful  rest  and 
blessedness  in  him,  than  your  being  perpetually  forgiven  the 
not  doing  of  it ;  if  this  were  supposed  possible  without  that. 
But  it  is  not  indeed  supposable,  for  if  God  would  not  therefore 
hereafter  banish  you  his  presence  (as  now  he  does  not)  you 
would  for  ever  banish  yourselves,  as  now  you  do. 

(G.)  Let  there  be  a  solemn  recognition  and  renewal  of  your  en- 
gagement and  the  dcvotingofyourself  toGod.  Again  take  hold  of 
his  covenant,  and  see  that  it  take  faster  hold  of  you.  Do  it  as 
if  you  had  never  done  it,  as  if  you  were  now  to  begin  with  him; 
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only  that  your  own  sm  and  his  crracc  ought  now  to  appear  great- 
er in  your  eyes ;  that  more  odious,  that  you  have  added  trea- 
chery to  disaffection  ;  this  more  glorious  and  admirable,  that 
yet  he  hath  left  open  to  you  a  door  of  hope,  and  that  there  is 
place  for  repentance,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  treat  with  you  again 
on  a  new  score.  With  what  humility,  shame,  fear  and  trem- 
bling, distrust  of  yourself,  resolution  of  future  more  diligent 
circumspection  and  observation  of  your  own  spirit,  trust  and 
dependence  on  his,  ought  tliis  transaction  now  to  be  managed 
with  the  holy  God  !  And  when  you  are  thus  returned  into  the 
way  and  course  of  your  duty  ;  then  may  what  follows  concern 
you  in  common  with  all  others,  that  (being  entered)  desire  di- 
rection how  to  proceed  and  improve  in  this  holy  exercise  of  de- 
lighting in  God.  For  there  are  many  such  as  have  been  some- 
what practised  in  this  course,  and  being  convinced  of  the  equity 
and  excellency  of  it,  desire  to  make  progress  therein^  who  yet 
find  a  difficulty  in  it ;  it  goes  not  easily  with  them,,  they  are 
easily  diverted  and  can  hardly  hold  on  in  it. 

3.  Therefore  somewhat  is  intended  to  be  said  to  those  wlio 
are  desirous  of  direction  how  to  proceed  in  this  holy  exercise, 
that  possibly  may,  through  the  Lord's  blessing  be  some  use,  as 
to  that  (too  common)  case. 

(1.)  Let  it  be  your  great  study  and  endeavour  to  get  a  tem- 
per of  mind  actually,  ordinarily  and  more  entirely  spiritual.  We 
suppose  the  implantation  of  some  holy  and  spiritual  principles 
In  you  already  ;  but  that  is  not  enough.  For  as  a  mind  wholly 
carnal,  only  savours  the  things  of  the  flesh,  will  perpetually 
withdraw  and  recoil,  if  you  offer  it  any  thing  tending  Godward; 
so,  in  whatsoever  degree  it  is  carnal,  it  will  do  thus  in  a  propor- 
tionable degree.  If  you  say,  let  me  now  apply  myself  to  some 
delightful  intercourse  with  God,  while  an  eartiiiy  tincture  is 
fresh  with  you,  and  it  was  some  carnal  thing  that  made  the  last 
impression  upon  your  spirit,  many  excuses  will  be  found  out, 
there  will  be  manifold  diversions  :  it  vvill  never  be  thought 
seasonable.  Many  other  things  will  be  judged  necessary  to  be 
minded  first.  Wherefore  fence  against  the  addictedness  of  your 
hearts  to  those  other  things.  And  whereas,  through  the  great 
advantages  that  sensible  things  have  upon  your  senses  and  im- 
agination, you  are  in  continual  danger  to  be  over-borne  and 
held  off  from  God  ;  this  you  must  earnestly  intend,  to  watch 
and  fortify  those  inlets,  and  not  to  give  away  your  souls  to  sense 
and  the  things  of  sense.  Trust  not  your  senses  and  the  tilings 
of  sense.  Trust  not  your  senses  and  their  objects  to  parly,  but 
under  strict  inspection.  Never  suffer  that  they  should  let  in 
upon  you  what  is  suitable  and  grateful  to  them  at  their  own 
pleasure. 
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You  need  to  have  somewhat  else  than  sense,  even  a  spirit  of 
might  and  power,  that  may  countermand  and  over-rule  in  every 
of  those  ports,  and  turn  the  battle  in  the  gate.  Thosje  used  to 
be  the  places  of  most  strength ;  and  surely  here  there  needs 
most.  Your  case  and  present  state  cannot  admit  that  you  se- 
curely give  up  yourselves  to  unmixed  unsolicitous  delight  even 
in  the  best  object.  If  you  intermit  care  and  vigilancy,  you  will 
soon  have  such  things  come  in  upon  you,  as  will  make  a  worse 
mixture  in  your  delight  than  they  can  do,  and  corrupt  and  spoil  all. 
Your  delight  were  i3etter  to  be  mixed  with  holy  care,  than  with 
iinful  vanity  ;  tfiat  tends  to  preserve,  this  utterly  to  destroy  it. 
Your  state  is  that  of  conflict  and  warfare.  You  must  be  content  with 
such  spiritual  delight,  as  will  consist  with  this  state.  In  a  time  of 
war  and  danger,  when  a  city  is  beset  with  a  surrounding  enemy, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  intent  upon  common  safety,  their 
ease  will  not  admit,  that  they  should  entirely  indulge  themselves 
to  ease  and  pleasure.  And  surely  it  is  better  to  bear  the  incon- 
venience of  watching  and  guarding  themselves,  and  enjoy  th<r 
comforts  which  a  rational  probability  of  safety  by  such  mean« 
will  allow  them,  than  merely  with  the  mad  hope  of  procuring 
themselves  an  opportunity  ami  vacancy  for  freer  delights,  to 
throw  open  tlieir  gates,  and  permit  themselves  and  all  their  de- 
lectable things  to  the  rapine  and  spoil  of  a  merciless  enemy. 
Understand  this  to  be  yotir  case.  Therefore  strictly  guard  all 
the  avenues  of  your  inward  man.  It  is  better  resist  there  and 
cjmbat  your  enemy,  than  within  your  walls ;  who  is  more  ea- 
sily kept  than  driven  out.  There  cd.\ise  every  occasion  and  ob- 
ject (even  that  importunes  and  pretends  business  to  you)  to 
make  a  stand,  and  diligently  examine  the  errand.  Let  also  for 
tliis  purpose  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  judgment  reside  here,  (the 
gate  was  wont  to  be  the  place  of  counsel  and  judgment  as  well 
as  strength)  that  may  prudently  consider  what  is  to  be  enter- 
tained and  what  not ;  and  determine  and  do  accordingly.  But 
if  you  will  have  no  rule  over  your  own  spirit,  but  let  it  be  as  a 
city  broken  down  and  without  walls.  (Proy.  25.  28.)  If  you  will 
live  careless  and  at  ejxse,  and  think  in  this  way  to  have  delight 
in  God,  your  delight  will  soon  find  other  objects,  and  grow  like 
that  of  the  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire,  become  sensyal,  im- 
pure, and  at  length  turn  all  to  gall  and  wormwood. 

It  may  be  you  have  known  some  of  much  pretence  to  pieiy^ 
that  would  allow  themselves  the  liberty  of  being  otherwise  very 
pleasant  in  their  usual  conversation;  by  which  you  may  imagine 
delight  in  God  (which  you  cannot  suppose  such  persons  unac- 
fjuainted  whh)  may  fairly  consist  with  another  sort  of  delight. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  it  may;  for  the  rules  and 
measures  which  the  holy  God  Lath  set  us  import  no  such  rigo- 
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rous  severity,nor(1o  confine  us  to  so  very  narrow  bounds,but  that 
there  is  scope  and  latitude  enough  left  unto  the  satisfaction  of 
sober  desires  and  inclinations  that  are  of  a  meaner  kind.  He 
that  hath  adjoined  the  inferior  faculties  we  find  in  ourselves  to 
our  natures,  and  at  first  croiitctl  a  terrestrial  paradise  for  inno- 
cent man,  never  intended  to  forbid  the  gratification  of  those  fa- 
culties, nor  hath  given  us  any  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  lower 
delights  that  are  suitalile  to  them  might  be  innocently  enter- 
tained :  nay,  and  the  very  rules  themselves  of  temperance  and 
sobriety,  which  he  hath  given  us,  for  the  guiding  and  governing 
of  sensitive  desires,  do  plainly  imply,  that  they  are  permitted. 
For  that  which  ought  not  to  be,  is  not  to  be  regulated,  but  de- 
stroyed. But  then,  whereas  such  rules  do  so  limit  the  inclina- 
tions and  functions  of  the  low  animal  life,  as  that  they  may  be 
consistent  with  our  end,  and  subservient  to  it ;  how  perverse 
and  wicked  an  indulgence  to  them  were  it,  to  oppose  them  at 
once,* both  to  the  authority  of  him  that  set  us  those  rules,  and 
(therein)  to  om'  very  end  itself!  That  delectation  in  the 
things  of  this  lower  world,  which  is  not  by  the  divine  law  for- 
bidden and  declared  evil,  either  in  itself,  or  by  the  undue  mea- 
sure, season,  or  other  circumstances  thereof,  is  abundantly  suf- 
ficient for  our  entertainment,  and  the  gratification  of  this  gross- 
er part,  while  we  are  in  this  our  earthly  pilgrimage  :  and  so 
much  can  never  hurt  us,  nor  hinder  our  higher  delights.  God 
hath  fenced  and  hedged  them  in  for  us  (as  a  garden  enclosed) 
by  his  owii  rules  and  laws  set  about  them  ;  so  that  we  cannot 
prejudice  or  impair  them,  but  by  breaking  tlirough  his  enclo- 
sure. Our  great  care  and  study  therefore  must  be,  to  repress 
and  mortify  all  earthly  and  sensual  inclinations,  unto  that  de- 
gree as  till  they  be  reduced  to  a  conformity  and  agreement  with 
his  rules  and  measures ;  unto  which  they  who  have  no  regard, 
and  do  yet  pretend  highly  to  spirituality,  and  delight  in  God, 
it  is  apparently  nothing  else  but  mere  hollow  pretence;  they 
only  put  on  a  good  face,  and  make  a  fair  shew;  look  big,  and 
speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  as  they  must  be  called, 
v/hlle  their  hearts  taste  nothing  of  what  their  tongues  utter. 
Spiritual  delight  and  joy  is  a  severe  thing,  separated  from  vain, 
and  unbecoming  levities,  as  well  as  from  all  earthly  impurities ; 
and  only  grows  and  flourishes  in  a  soul  that  is  dead  to  this  world, 
antj  alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

See  then  to  the  usual  temper  of  your  spirit;  and  do  not  think 
it  enough, that  you  hope  the  great  renewing  change  did  sometime 
pass  upon  it ;  and  that  therefore  your  case  is  good  and  safe, 
and  you  may  now  take  your  ease  and  liberty :  but  be  intent 
upon  this,  to  get  into  a  confirmed  growing  spirituality,  and  that 
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you  may  fitul  your  are  hi  your  ordinary  course  after  tlieSpIrit ;  then 
Avill  you  savour  the  thiiigs  of  the  Spirit ;  (Rom.  8.  5.)  and  then 
especially  will  the  blessed  God  himself  become  your  great  de- 
light, and  your  exceeding  joy.  (Psal.  43.4)'Retire  yourself  from 
this  world,  draw  off  your  mind  and  heart.  This  is  God's  great 
rival.  The  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  to  him,  (Jam.  4. 
4.)  which  is  elsewhere  said  of  the  carnal  mind  ;  (Rom.  8.  7-) 
that  is  indeed  the  same  thing,  namely,  a  mind  that  is  overfriendly 
affected  towards  this  world,  or  not  chastely ;  wherefore  also  in 
that  forementioned  scripture,  they  that  are  supposed  and  sus- 
pected to  have  made  themselves,  in  that  undue  sense,  friends 
of  this  world,  are  bespoken  under  the  names  of  adulterers  and 
adultresses.  You  nuist  cast  off  all  other  lovers,  if  you  intend 
delighting  in  God.  Get  up  then  into  the  higher  region  where 
you  may  be  out  of  tlie  danger  of  having  your  spirit  ingulphed, 
and  as  it  were,  sucked  up  of  the  spirit  of  this  world ;  or  of 
being  subject  to  its  debasing,  stupifying  influence.  Bear  your- 
self as  the  inhabitant  of  another  country.  Make  this  your 
mark  and  scope,  that  the  temper  of  your  spirit  may  be  such, 
that  the  secret  of  the  divine  presence  may  become  to  you  as 
your  very  element,  wherein  you  can  most  freely  breathe  and 
live,  and  be  most  at  ease  ;  and  out  of  which  you  may  perceive 
you  cannot  enjoy  yourself;  and  that  whatever  tends  to  with- 
draw you  from  him,  any  extravagant  motion,  the  beginnings 
of  the  excursion,  or  the  least  departing  step,  may  be  sensibly 
painful  and  grievous  to  you.  And  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
hopeless  thing  you  should  ever  come  to  this ;  some  have  come 
loitj  One  thing  have  J.  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek 
after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  all  the  days  of 
iny  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his 
temple.  (Psal.  27.  4.) 

Nor  was  this  a  transient  fit  only  with  the  Psalmist,  but  we 
fmd  him  frequently  speaking  the  same  sense,  surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever,  (Psal.  23.  G.)  and 
again  we  bave  the  like  strains  ;^  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles, 
O  Lord  God  of  hosts !  my  soul  longeth  ,  yea,  even  fainteth  for 
the  courts  of  the  Lord :  Ijlcsscd  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house, 
&c.  (Psal.  84. 1  -4.)  And  what  was  this  house  more  to  him  than 
another  house,  save  that  here  he  reckoned  upon  enjoying  the 
divine  presence  ?  So  that  here  was  a  heart  no  naturalized  to 
this  presence,  as  to  affect  an  abode  in  it,  and  that  he  might  lead 
his  life  with  God,  and  dwell  with  him  all  his  days  :  he  could 
not  be  content  with  giving  a  visit  now  and  then.  And  why 
should  this  temper  of  spirit  in  tlic  clearer  light  of  the  gospel  be 
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looked  upon  as  an  unattainable  tlnng?  A  lazy  ('espondency,  and 
the  mean  conceit,  that  it  is  modest  not  to  aim  so  high,  starvt'S 
religion,  and  stifles  all  truly  noble  and  generous  desires.  Let 
this  then  be  the  thing  designed  with  you,  and  constantly  pursue 
and  drive  the  design,  that  you  may  get  into  this  disposition  of 
spirit  towards  God.  His  Spirit  will  not  be  rostrained,if  it  be  duly 
sought,  and  dutifully  complied  with  and  i)beyed ;  if  you  care- 
fully reserve  yourself  for  him,  as  one  whom  he  hath  set  apart 
for  himself.  (Psal.  4.  4.)  If  you  will  be  entirely  his,  and  keep 
your  distance,  using  a  holy  chaste  reservedness  as  to  other 
things  ;  that  is,  such  things  as  any  way  tend  to  indispose  your 
spirit  towards  him,  or  render  it  less  suitaljle  to  his  con- 
verse, he  will  be  no  stranger  to  you.  And  that  it  may  be 
more  suitable  and  fit  for  him,  you  should  habituate  and  accustom 
yourself  to  converse  in  the  general  with  spiritual  things.  You 
will  be  as  the  things  are  you  converse  most  with ;  they  will 
leave  their  stamp  and  impress  on  you  ;  wandering  after  vanity, 
you  will  become  vain;  minding  earthly  things,  you  will  become 
earthly.  Accordingly,  being  much  taken  up  with  spiritual 
things,  you  will  bear  their  image,  and  become  spiritual. 

Think  how  unworthy  it  is,  since  you  have  faculties  (and 
those  now  refined  and  improved  by  divine  light  and  grace)  that 
are  capable  of  being  employed  about  so  much  higher  objects 
than  those  of  sense,  that  you  should  yield  to  a  confinement,  in 
so  great  part,  to  so  low  and  mean  things ;  whence  it  is,  that 
when  you  should  mind  things  of  a  higher  nature,  it  is  a  strange 
work  with  you,  and  those  things  seem  odd  and  uncouth  to  you, 
and  are  all  with  you  as  mere  shadow  and  darkness,  that  you 
should  be  most  familiar  with.  Urge  on  your  spirit ;  make  it 
enter  into  the  invisible  v>'orld.  May  you  not  be  assured,  if  you 
will  use  your  understanding,  that  there  are  things  you  never 
saw,  that  are  unspeakably  more  excellent  and  glorious  than  any 
thing  you  have  seen,  or  tlian  can  be  seen  by  eyes  of  flesh  ? 
Why  should  your  mind  and  thoughts  be  limited  within  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  this  sublunary  world  ;  so  small  and  minute,  and 
(by  the  apostacy  and  sin  of  man)  so  abject  and  deformed  a  part 
of  God's  creation  ?  Do  not  bind  down  your  spirit  to  the  con- 
sideration and  view  of  the  aftairs  and  concernments  only  of  this 
region  of  sin  and  wretciicdness ;  where  few  things  fall  under 
your  notice,  that  can  be  a  comfortable  (or  so  greatly  edifying 
and  instructive  a)  prospect  to  a  serious  spirit.  But  consider, 
tlmt  as  certainly  as  you  behold  with  your  eyes  the  wickedness 
and  miseries  of  this  forlorn  world,  that  hath  forsaken  God,  and 
is  in  great  part  forsaken  of  him  ;  so  certainly,  there  is  a  vastly 
greater  world  than  this,  of  glorious  and  innocent  creatures,  that 
itand  in  direct  and  dutiful  subordination  to  their  common 
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Maker  and  Lord  ;  loving,  and  beloved  of  him  ;  delighting  to 
do  his  will,  and  solacing  themselves  perpetually  in  his  blessed 
presence,  and  in  the  mutual  love,  communion  and  felicity  of 
one  another.  Unto  which  happy  number  (or  innumerable  com- 
pany rather  as  they  are  called)  the  Redeemer  is  daily  adjoining 
such  as  he  recovers  and  translates  out  of  the  ruins  and  desolation 
of  this  miserable,  accursed  part  of  the  universe. 

Reckon  yourself  as  someway  appertaining  to  that  blessed 
society.  Mind  the  affairs  thereof  as  those  of  your  own  country, 
and  that  properly  belong  to  you.  When  we  are  taught  to  pray, 
*'  That  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven," 
can  it  be  supposed,  it  ought  to  be  a  strange  thing  to  our 
thoughts,  how  affairs  go  there  ?  Sutely  faith  and  holy  reason, 
well  used,  would  furnish  us  with  regular  and  warrantable  notions 
enough  of  the  state  of  things  above,  that  we  should  not  need  to 
carry  it  as  persons  that  have  no  concern  therein ;  or,  when  we 
are  required  to  be  as  strangers  on  earth,  tliat  we  should  make 
ourselves  such  to  heaven  rather.  Letyour  mind  be  much  employed 
in  considering  the  state  of  things  between  God  and  his  creatures. 
Desi^  a  large  field  for  your  thoughts  to  spread  themselves  in, 
(and  you  will  also  find  it  a  fruitful  one ;)  let  them  run  backvvard 
and  forward  and  expatiate  on  every  side.  Think  how  all  things 
sprang  from  God,and  among  them  man,that  excellent  part  of  this 
his  lower  creation^  what  he  was  towards  God,  and  what  he  is  now 
become.  Think  of  the  admirable  person,  the  glorious  excel- 
lencies, the  mighty  design,  the  wonderful  achievements  and 
performances  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  the  blessed  issue  he  will 
bring  things  to  at  length.  Think  of,  and  study  much  the 
nature,  parts  and  accomplishments  of  the  new  creature  ;  get 
your  mind  well- instructed  and  furnished  with  apprehensions  of 
the  whole  entire  frame  of  that  holy  rectitude  m  herein  the  image 
of  God  upon  renewed  souls  doth  consist ;  the  sc.  eral  lovely  or- 
naments of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  how  it  is  framed  and 
liabited,  when  it  is  as  it  should  be  towards  God  and  towards 
men.  Cast  about,  and  you  will  not  want  matter  of  spiritual 
employment  and  exercise  for  your  minds  and  hearts  ;  nor  have 
occasion  if  any  expostulate  with  j^ou,  why  you  mind  this  earth 
and  the  things  of  sense  so  much,  to  say,  you  know  not  what  else 
to  think  of;  you  may  sure  find  many  things  else.  And  if  you 
would  use  your  thoughts  to  such  converse,  and  thus  daily  enter- 
tain yourself,  in  this  way  you  may  expect  a  spiritual  frame  to 
grow  habitual  to  you  ;  and  then  would  the  rest  of  your  busmess 
do  itself.  You  would  not  need  to  be  pressed  and  persuaded  to 
delight  in  God,  any  more  than  to  do  the  acts  of  nature,  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  move,  yea  and  draw  your  breath. 

{'2.)  Endeavour  your  knowledge  or  the  conception  you  have 
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of  God,  may  be  more  distinct  and  clear.  For  observe  vvhetber 
when  you  would  apply  yourself  to  delitflit  in  him,  this  be  not 
the  next,  (or  at  least  one)  great  obstruction  after  that  of  an  in- 
disposed, carnal  heart,  that  though  you  would,  and  you  know  it 
is  lit  you  sliould  do  so,  you  know  not  how  to  go  about  it;  for 
you  are  at  a  loss,  what  or  how  to  conceive  of  him.  But  is  it  fit 
it  should  be  always  thus  ?  What  ever  learning  and  never  arrive 
to  this  knowledge  ?  It  is  most  tine,  "  we  can  never  search  out 
the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ;"  and  it  will  always  be  but  a  lit- 
tle portion  we  shall  know  of  that  glorious  incomprehensible 
Being,  But  since  there  is  a  knowledge  of  God,we  are  required 
to  have  our  souls  furnished  with,  and  Vv'hereon  eternal  life  de- 
pends, with  all  gracious  dispositions  of  heart  towards  him,  that 
are  the  beginnings  of  that  life  ;  certainly  the  whole  compass  of 
our  duty  and  blessedness  is  not  all  laid  upon  an  impossibility. 
And  therefore,  if  we  do  not  so  far  know  as  to  love  and  delight 
in  him  above  all  things  else,  this  must  be  through  our  own  great 
default;  and  more  to  be  imputed  to  our  carelessness  and  con- 
tentedness  to  be  ignorant,  than  that  he  is  unknowable,  or  hatli 
so  reserved  and  shut  up  liimself  from  us  that  we  cannot  know 
him.  There  are  many  things  belonging  to  the  Being  of  God  which 
we  are  not  concerned  to  know,  and  which  it  would  be  a  vain 
and  bold  curiosity  to  pry  into :  but  what  is  necessary  to  direct 
our  practice,  and  tends  to  shew  how  we  should  be  and  carry  our- 
selves towards  him,  is  not  (such  hath  been  his  gracious  voucli- 
safement)  impossible  or  difficult  to  be  known.  We  may  ap- 
prehend him  to  be  the  most  excellent  Being ;  and  may  descend 
to  many  particular  excellencies,  wherein  we  may  easily  appre- 
hend him  infinitely  to  surpass  all  other  beings. 

For  we  most  certainly  know,  all  things  were  of  him,  and 
therefore,  that  whatsoever  excellency  we  can  observe  in  crea- 
tures, must  be  eminently  and  in  highest  perfection  in  him, 
without  the  want  of  any  thing,but  what  doth  itself  import  weak- 
ness and  imperfection ;  and  hath  it  not  been  his  errand  and  bu-» 
siness  into  the  world,  who  lay  in  his  bosom  to  declare  Iiim  ? 
(Joh.  1.  IS.)  And  hath  not  he,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  di- 
vers manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  pro- 
phets, in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath 
appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds, 
who  is  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person?  (Heb.l.  1.2.)  He  hath  been  on  earth  the  visible  represen- 
tation of  God  to  men;  the  divine  glory  shone  in  him,the  glory  of  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  aud  truth.  Was  not 
that  divine?  Suppose  we  then,we  had  seen  Christ  intheflesh,and 
been  the  constant  observers  of  his  whole  conversation  on  earth, 
(aud  though  we  have  not  seen  it,  we  Jiave  the  sufficient  records 
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of  his  life  and  actions  in  our  hands  ;)  let  us  I  say  suppose  him 
from  day  to  day  before  our  eyes,  in  all  his  meek,  humble,  lovely 
deportments  among  men  ;  and  withal  in  the  beams  of  majesty 
that  appeared  through  that  veil  wherein  he  was  pleased  to  in- 
wrap  himself.  Observe  him  going  to  and  fro,  and  every  where 
doing  good,  scattering  blessings  wherever  he  went ;  with  what 
compassion  and  tenderness  he  healed  the  sick,  instructed  the 
ignorant  supplied  and  fed  the  hungry  and  necessitous ;  how  he 
bare  with  the  weak,  forgave  the  injurious  (even  against  his  own 
life)  and  wept  over  secure  and  obstinate  sinners ;  with  what 
mighty  power  he  cast  out  devils,  raised  the  dead,  commanded 
winds  and  seas,  and  they  obeyed  him  ;  with  what  authority, zeal 
and  conviction  he  contested  against  a  hypocrital  generation  of 
hardened,  impenitent,  unbelieving  wretches,  casting  flames  of 
lioly  just  displeasure  in  their  faces,  and  threatening  them  with 
tlie  damnation  of  hell.  And  now  suppose  the  veil  laid  aside, 
and  the  lustre  of  all  these  excellencies  shining  forth,  without 
the  interposition  of  any  obscuring  c!oud  or  shadow  ;  and  such 
a  one  is  the  blessed  God.  I-'or  this  was  the  express  image  of 
his  person ;  and  as  he  himself  tells  us,  they  that  have  seen  him 
have  seen  the  Father.  (Joh.  14.  9.)  And  do  you  not  now  see 
one  to  be  delighted  in  ? 

But  yet  further.  Can  you  not  frame  a  notion  of  wisdom^^ 
goodness,  justice,  holiness,  truth,  power,  with  other  known  per- 
fections, all  concurring  together  in  a  Being  purely  spiritual  (not 
obvious  to  our  sense)  and  that  was  eternally  and  originally  ot 
himself,  the  Author  and  Original  of  all  things,  and  who  is  there-r 
fore  overall  and  in  alljinfinite  and  unchangeable  in  all  the  perfec- 
tions before-mentioned  ?  Surely  such  conceptions  are  not  im- 
possible to  you  ?  And  this  is  he  in  whom  you  are  to  delight.  Lift 
up  then  your  minds  above,  your  senses  and  all  sensible  things  | 
use  your  understandings,  whereby  you  are  distinguished  from 
brute  creatures.  Consider,  this  is  he  from  whom  you  and  all 
things  sprang,  and  in  whom  your  life  is.  Do  you  perceive  life, 
wisdom,  power,  love  in  other  things  ;  these  must  all  have  some 
or  other  fountain.  Other  things  have  not  these  of  themselves, 
for  they  are  not  of  themselves,  therefore  they  must  derive  and 
partake  them  from  him  ;  and  thence  it  is  evident,  they  must  be 
in  Jiim  in  their  highest  excellency.  Of  this,  your  understand- 
ings, duly  exercised,  will  render  you  as  sure,  as  if  you  saw  that 
iniinite  glory,  in  which  all  these  meet,  Mith  your  eyes ;  and  will 
assure  you,  it  is  so  mnch  more  excellent  and  glorious,  for  that 
it  cannot  be  seen  with  your  eyes.  You  see  the  external  acts 
and  expressions  of  these  things  from  such  creatures  as  you  aie. 
But  lIlV.  v/Isdom,  power,  love,  themselves  are  invisible  things, 
v;|iicii  in  themselves  vou  cannot  see ;    vet  vou  are  not  the  less 
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certain  that  there  are  such  things.  And  do  you  not  find,  that 
the  certain  evidence  you  have,  that  these  tilings  meet  in  this  or 
that  creature,  do  render  it  lovely  and  delightful  in  your  eyes  ? 
especially,  if  you  have,  or  apprehend  you  may  have  nearest  in- 
terest in  such  a  creature  ?  The  blessed  God  not  only  haih  these 
things  in  himself,  but  is  these  very  things  liimself ;  therefore 
must  be  invisible,  as  they  are.  And  because  he  not  only  hath 
them,  but  is  them,  therefore  tliey  are  in  him  perfectly  unchange- 
ably and  eternally,  as  being  his  very  essence.  Think  then  of 
a  Being  that  is  pure,  original,  substantial,  life,  wisdom,  power, 
love ;  and  how  infinitely  amiable  and  delectable  should  tliat 
ever  blessed  Being  be  unto  you  ! 

Converse  w  ith  the  word  of  God.  Read  his  descriptions  of 
himself;  and  do  not  content  yourselves  to  have  the  v^ords  and 
expressions  before  your  eyes,  or  in  your  mouths,  that  represent 
to  you  his  nature  and  altiibutes ;  but  make  your  pauses,  and 
consider  the  things  themselves  signified  by  them  ;  that  Is,  when 
you  read  such  passages  of  his  own  lioly  Book,  as  that  wiiich  tells 
you  his  name,  that  "  He  is  the  Lord  the  Lord  God,  gracious  and 
merciful,  &c."  Or  that  tell  you  "  He  is  light,he  is  lovc,he  is  God 
only  wise,  he  is  the  Almighty,  God  all-suthcient,  he  is  all  in 
all,"  and  that  the  "  Heavens,  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain  hira.;"  Or  wherein  you  find  him  admired  as  "  glorious 
in  holiness  ;"  or  that  say,  "  he  is  what  he  is,"  that  "  he  is  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  &c."  Labour  to  fix  the 
apprehension  and  true  import  of  all  such  expressions  deep  ia 
your  mind  ;  that  you  may  have  an  entire  and  v/ell-formed  re- 
presentation of  him  before  you,  unto  which  you  may  upon  all 
occasions  have  recourse,  and  not  be  at  a  loss  every  time  you 
are  to  apply  yourselves  to  any  converse  v,  itb  him,  what  or  how 
to  conceive  of  him.  And  because  mere  words,  though  they 
may  furnish  you  with  a  more  full  and  comprehensive  notion  of 
him,  yet  it  may  be  not  with  so  lively  a  one,  or  that  you  find  so 
powerfully  striking  your  heart,  compare  whh  that  account  his 
word  gives  you  of  him,  the  works  which  your  eyes  may  daily 
behold,  and  which  you  are  assured  were  wrought  and  done  by 
him.  To  read  or  hear  of  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  &c.  and 
tlien  to  liave  the  visible  effects  within  your  constant  view,  that 
so  fully  correspond  to  what  his  word  hath  said  of  him,  and  de- 
monstrate him  to  be  what  you  were  told  he  is  ;  how  mighty  a 
confirmation  doth  this  carry  with  It  1  You  may  lichold  some 
what  of  him,  in  every  creature.  All  liis  works  do  not  only 
represent,  but  even  praise  and  commend  him  to  you. 

Above  all,  since  he  Is  only  to  be  seen  in  IjIs  own  light,  pray 
earnestly  and  continually  to  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  glory,  that  he  would  give  you  tlie  spirit  of  wisdom 
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and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him.  (Eph.  1.  17.)  From 
such  as  so  desire  to  know  him,  he  will  not  conceal  himself. 
This  is  your  more  direct  following  on  to  know  the  Lordj 
in  which  case  he  hath  said,  you  shall  know,  and  that  his  going 
forth  shall  be  prcpiired  as  the  morning.  (Hos.  6.  3.)  By  your 
craving  looks,  and  the  expecting  posture  of  your  waiting  eye, 
you  draw  forth  and  invite  his  enlightening  communications, 
which  do  but  wait  for  an  invitation.  For  it  is  most  reasonable 
you  should  feel  your  want,  and  ex])ress  your  desire  of  what  is  sf» 
precious,  before  you  find  it.  Hereby  you  put  yourselves  amidst 
the  glorious  beams  of  his  vital  pleasant  light ;  or  do  open  your 
soqls  to  admit  and  let  it  in  upon  you.  Who  when  he  finds  it  is 
with  you  a  desired  thing  and  longed  for,  takes  more  pleasure  in 
imparting,  than  you  can  pains  in  seeking,  or  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving it.  Nor  yet,  when  you  have  thus  attained  to  some  com- 
petent mcasm-e  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  are  you  to  satisfy 
yourselves  that  now  you  are  not  altogether  ignorant :  but  to 
employ  your  knowledge  j  which  will  be  enforced  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 


CHAP.  V. 


J.  Invitation  to  those  dcbirous  of  direction  in  this  holy  exercise  con- 
tJDued.  II.  The  last  thing  proposed  in  the  head  of  contents^ 
chap.  Ill,  which  was  to  say  something.  Thirdly,  By  way  of 
excitation  to  this  duty.  1.  The  grace  breathing  in  these  words, 
*«  Delight  thyself  m  the  Lord."  '2.  The  thing  desired,  "  He  shall 
give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart."  (1.)  Spiritual  good  things. 
(2.)  External,  of  an  inferior  kind  so  far  satisfying  of  them. 

I.  \^ni  proceed  with  the  subject  of  invitation  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  direction  in  this   holy  exercise     and  say  to 
such  ; 

(3.)  Employ  your  knowledge  in  frequent  and  solen^.n  think- 
ing on  him  ;  which  is  one  (and  the  next)  end  of  that  know- 
ledge and  a  further  great  means  to  your  delighting  in  him. 
Your  knowledge  of  God  signifies  little  to  this  purpose,  or  any 
oiher,  if,  as  it  gives  you  the  advantage  of  having  frequent  ac- 
tual thoughts  of  him,  it  be  not  used  to  this  end.  Not  having 
this  knovylcdge  when    you   would  set  yourselves  seriously  to 
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think  on  God,  you  are  lost  in  tlie  dark,  and  know  not  which 
way  to  turn  yourselves  ?  And  having  it,  you  will  he  as  much 
strangers  to  delight  in  him,  if  you  let  your  knowledge  lie  hound 
up  in  dead  and  spiritless  notion,  and  labour  not  to  have  It  turn- 
ed into  active  lite  and  fervent  love,  by  the  agitation  of  your 
working  thoughts.  By  your  musing  tliis  fire  must  be  kindled. 
Do  you  suppose  it  possible  to  delight  in  God  and  not  think  of 
liim  ?  If  God  be  the  solace  and  joy  of  your  souls,  surely  it 
must  be  God  remembered  and  minded  mucli,  not  neglected 
and  forgotten,  My  soul  (saith  the  Psalmist)  shall  be  satisfied  as 
with  marrow  and  fatness,  and  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with 
joyful  lips ;  when  I  remember  thee  on  my  bed,  and  meditate  on 
thee  in  the  night  watches.  (Psal.  G3.  5.  6.)  And  he  at  the 
same  time  says  his  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet,  when  he 
says  he  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord.  (Psal.  104.  .S4.) 

It  is  not  a  brutal  delight  you  are  here  invited  to.  Even  such 
creatures  have  their  pleasures  also ;  and  do  need  thereto,  be- 
sides a  suitable  object,  only  the  help  and  ministry  of  their  senses. 
Your  delight  in  God  can  find  no  way  into  your  hearts,  but  by 
the  introduction  of  your  exercised  minds.  There  the  matter 
must  be  prepared  and  formed  by  which  your  delight  is  to  be 
nourished  and  maintained.  Hereto  then  you  must  apply  your- 
selves with  design,  and  with  serious  diligence,  and  take  pains 
with  your  recoiling  thoughts.  Do  not  make  that  fulsome  pre- 
tence, to  excuse  your  slothful  neglect,  that  you  cannot  com- 
mand your  own  thoughts.  The  thing  itself  is  unquestionably 
true,  and  that  you  are  not  of  yourselves  sufiicient  to  think  any 
thing  that  is  good,  as  of  yourselves ;  and  so  you  may  truly 
enough  say,  that  you  cannot  think  any  thought  at  all  without 
God,  or  so  much  as  draw  a  breath.  Only,  as  besides  your  na- 
tural dependence  on  God  for  the  support  of  youy  natural  life 
and  being,  there  must  be  that  course  taken,  and  those  things 
done,  by  which  in  an  orderly  course  of  providence  you  may 
live  ;  so  for  the  maintaining  of  your  spiritual  life  (which  very 
much  stands  in  delight  and  joy  in  God)  you  must  join  a  spiri- 
tual dependence  for  that  special  influence  and  concurrence 
which  is  necessary  hereto,  with  the  doing  of  such  things  as  by 
God's  appointment  and  prescription  are  to  serve  this  end.  They 
who  complain  therefore  they  cannot  attain  to  it,  to  delight  in 
God,  or  their  delight  in  him  is  faint  and  languishing ;  while 
in  the  mean  time  they  use  no  endeavour  to  bend  and  direct 
their  thoughts  towards  him,  do  make  as  idle  a  complaint,  as  he 
that  shall  say,  he  is  in  a  miserable  starving  condition,  and  no- 
thing nourishes  him,  who  wanting  nothing  suitable  for  him,  is 
so  wretchedly  slothful,  that  he  will  be  at  no  pains  to  prepare,  or 
so  much  as  eat  and  chew  his  own  necessary  food.    You  may 
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not  imagine,  you  have  all  tbat  is  needful  for  the  well-govern- 
ing of  your  spirits  in  your  own  hands  and  power.  Nor  ought 
you  therefore  to  think,  that  what  is  simply  needful  is  not  to 
be  had.  God  is  not  behind-hand  with  you  ;  he  is  no  such 
hard  task-master,  as  to  require  brick  and  allow  no  straw  :  but 
may  most  righteously  say,  ye  are  idle,  and  do  therefore  only 
complain  like  the  sluggard  in  his  bed,  whose  hands  cannot  en- 
dure to  labour.  You  dare  not  deliberately  go  to  God,  and  tell 
him,  you  do  all  you  can  to  fix  the  thoughts  of  your  hearts  on 
him,  and  yet  it  will  not- be;  or  that  he  gives  you  no  help. 
Though  he  can  be  no  way  indebted  to  you,  but  by  his  own  free 
promise ;  he  giveth  meat  to  them  that  fear  him,  being  ever 
mindful  of  his  covenant, (yea  he  doth  it  for  ravens  and  sparrows) 
he  will  not  then  famish  the  souls  that  cry  to  him,  and  wait  on 
him ;  their  heart  shall  live  that  seek  God.  It  is  becoming 
and  suitable  to  the  state  of  things  between  him  and  you,  that 
he  should  put  you  upon  seeking  that  you  may  find.  Your  rea- 
sonable nature  and  faculties  (especially  being  already  rectified 
in  some  measure,  and  enlivened  by  his  grace  and  Spirit)  do  re- 
quire to  be  held  to  such  terms.  It  is  natural  to  you  to  think  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  more  suitable  to  the  new  creature,  than 
that  you  apply  and  set  yourselves  to  think  on  him,  and  that  your 
thoughts  be  set  (and  held)  on  work  to  inquire  and  seek  him 
out.  Know  therefore,  you  do  not  your  parts,  unless  you  make 
this  more  your  business.  Therefore  to  be  here  more  parti- 
cular ; 

[1 .]  Solemnly  set  yourselves  at  chosen  times  to  think  on  God. 
Meditation  is  of  itself  a  distinct  duty,  and  must  have  a  conside- 
able  time  allowed  it  among  the  other  exercises  of  the 
Christian  life.  It  challenges  a  just  share  and  part  in  the  time 
of  our  lives;  and  he  in  whom  we  are  to  place  our  delight,  is 
you  know,  the  prime  and  chief  object  of  this  holy  work.  Is  it 
reasonable  that  he  who  is  our  life  and  our  all,  should  never  be 
thought  on,  but  now  and.  then,  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  on  the 
bye  ?  "  My  meditation  on  him  shall  be  sweet."  Doth  not 
that  imply  that  it  was  whh  the  Psalmist  a  designed  thing 
to  meditate  on  God  ?  that  it  was  a  stated  course  ?  whereas  it 
was  become  customary  and  usual  to  him,  his  ordinary  practice 
to  appoint  times  for  meditating  on  God,  his  well-known  exer- 
cise, (which  is  supposed)  he  promises  himself  satisfaction  and 
solace  of  soul  herein.  Let  your  eyes  herein  therefore  prevent 
the  night-watches.  Reckon  you  have  neglected  one  of  tlie 
jnost  important  businesses  of  the  day,  if  you  iiave  omitted 
tills,  and  that  to  such  omissions  you  owe  your  Ihtle  delight  in 
God.  Wherein  therefore  are  you  to  repair  yourselves  but  by  re- 
dressing this  great  neglect  ? 
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[2  ]  Think  often  of  him  amidst  your  otlier  affairs.  Every 
one  as  he  is  called  (be  his  state  or  way  of  living-  what  it  will,  be 
he  bond  or  free)  Is  required  therein  to  abide  with  God.  (1.  Cor. . 
7.  20.)  And  how  is  that  but  by  often  thinking  of  him,  as  be- 
ing a  great  part  (and  fundamental  to  all  the  rt*»:)  of  what  can  lie 
meant  by  this  aliode  ?  How  grateful  a  mixture  would  the 
thoughts  of  God  make  with  that  great  variety  of  otlier  things 
which  we  are  necessarily  to  be  concerned  in,  while  we  are  In 
this  world!  If  they  be  serious  and  right  thoughts  they  will  be 
accompanied  with  some  savour  and  relish  of  sweetness,  and  at 
least,  tend  to  keep  the  heart  In  a  disposition  for  more  delightful, 
solemn  intercourses  with  God.  It  Is  a  sad  truth  (than  which 
also  nothing  Is  more  apparent)  that  whatsoever  there  is,  cither 
of  sinfulness  or  uncomfortableness  In  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
engaged  and  devoted  themselves  to  God,  doth  in  greatest  part 
proceed  from  their  neglect  to  mind  God.  A  tiling,  if  due  heed 
were  taken  about  it,  so  easy,  so  little  laborious,  and  the  labour 
whereof  (so  much  as  It  Is)  were  sure  to  be  recompeneed  with  so 
unspeakable  pleasure  :  that  they  are  so  often  lost  In  darkness,  - 
drowned  In  carnality,  buried  In  earthliness,  and  over- 
whelmed with  miseries  and  desolations  of  spirit,  and  all  this 
for  want  of  a  right  employing  of  their  thouglits,  is  from 
lience  only ;  they  set  their  thoughts  upon  things  that  tend 
either  to  corrupt  and  deprave  their  spirits,  or  to  disquiet  and 
alHict  them. 

At  this  in-let,  and  by  the  labour  of  their  own  thoughts,  sins 
and  calamities  are  brought  In  upon  them  as  a  flood  ;  which  very 
thotightsif  they  were  placed  and  exercised  aright,would  let  In  God 
upon  them,  fill  them  with  his  fulness,  replenish  their  souls  with 
his  light,  grace  and  consolations.  And  how  much  more  easy 
an  exercise  were  It  to  keep  tlielr  thoughts  employed  upon^  one 
object  that  Is  ever  full,  delectable  and  present ;  than  to  divide 
them  among  many,  that  either  lie  remote,  and  out  of  their 
power,  to  be  pursued  with  ai.xiety,  toil,  and  very  often  with 
disappointment ;  or  being  nearer  hand,  are  to  be  enjoyed  (if 
they  be  things  that  have  an  appearance  of  good  In  them)  with 
mucli  danger  and  damage  to  their  splrlts_,  and  with  little  satis- 
faction ;  or  (if  tiiey  appear  evil)  to  be  endured  with  pain  and 
sorrow  !  So  that  the  labour  of  liieir  thoughts,  among  those  ma- 
ny things,  brings  them  in  torture,  when  their  rest  (Psal._25. 
13.)  upon  God  alone,  would  be  all  pleasure  delight  and  joy  : 
here  their  souls  might  dwell  at  ease  or  (as  those  words  import) 
rest  in  goodness  (even  with  that  quiet  repose  which  men  are 
wont  to  take  by  night ;  for  so  the  word  we  read  dwe II  ipecuWarly 
slgnlfi£s,)after  the  weariness  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been- 
contracted  by  the  labour  ot  the  foregoing  day.  And  if  no  such 
sweet  and  pleasant  fruit  were  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  careful 
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government  and  ordering  of  our  thouglits,  is  the  obligation  of 
God's  law  in  this  matter  nothing  with  us  ?  whom  we  are  bound 
to  fear,  and  love,  to  trust  and  obey  above  all  things,  of  him  are 
we  not  bound  so  much  as  to  think  ?  And  what  is  loving  God 
with  all  our  mind,  so  expressly  mentioned  in  that  great  summa- 
ry of  our  duty  towards  him  ?  Or  what  can  it  mean,  after  the  re- 
quired love  of  all  the  heart,  and  all  the  soul,  to  add  so  particu- 
larly, and  with  all  thy  mind,  when  as  the  mind  we  know  is  not 
the  seat  of  love  ?  Surely  it  cannot  at  least,  but  imply,  that  our 
thoughts  must  be  much  exercised  upon  God  even  by  the  direction 
of  our  love,  and  that  our  love  must  be  maintained  by  thoughts 
of  him  ;  that  ©ur  minds  and  hearts  must  continually  correspond 
and  concur  to  the  loving  of  God  ;  and  so  our  whole  soul  be  ex- 
ercised and  set  on  work  therein. 

What  doth  it  mean  that  our  youth  is  challenged  to  the  re- 
membrance of  him  ?  (Eccl.  12.  1)  What,  is  our  riper  age 
more  exempt  ?  Do  we  as  we  longer  live  by  him  owe  him  less  ? 
Doth  it  signify  nothing  with  us  that  (as  was  hinted  formerly) 
the  wicked  bear  this  brand  in  the  Scriptures,  they  that  forget 
God:  (Psal.  9.  16.)  tliat  it  is  a  differencing  character  of  his 
own  people,  that  they  thought  on  his  name  ?  Why  do  we  sup- 
pose our  thoughts  exempt  from  his  government,  or  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  laws  ?  Why  should  it  be  reckoned  less  insolent  to 
say  "  Our  thoughts,  than  our  tongues  are  our  own,  who  is  Lord 
over  us  ?"  May  we  do  what  we  will  with  our  thoughts  ?  Who 
gave  us  our  thinking  power,  or  made  us  capable  of  forming  a 
thought  ?  And  now,  will  we  assume  the  confidence  to  tell  God 
we  think  on  him  all  that  we  can  ?  How  many  idle  thoughts  in 
the  day  might  we  have  exchanged  for  thoughts  of  God !  and 
every  thought  have  been  to  us  a  spring  of  pleasure,  and  lioly 
delight  in  him  !  Know  then  that  if  ever  you  will  do  any  thing  in 
tliis  great  matter  of  delighting  in  God,  you  must  arrest  your 
thoughts  for  him,  and  engage  them  in  more  constant  converse 
with  him  :  and  withal  mix  prayers  with  those  thoughts  ;  or  let 
them  often  be  praying,  craving  thoughts,  such  as  may  carry 
with  them  annexed  desires;  or  wherein  your  heart  may  breathe 
out  requests,  such  as  that  (for  instance)  Rejoice  the  soul  of  thy 
servant;  for  unto  thee,OLord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul,  (Ps.  86.  4) 
See  they  be  spiritful  thoughts  that  carry  life  in  them,  and  aim 
to  draw  more.  But  now  our  thoughts  may  be  conversant  about 
him  under  very  various  considerations,  and  all  of  them  very  de- 
lightful. And  this  variety  may  much  increase  our  delight, 
while  our  minds  converse  with  him,  now  under  one  notion,  then 
under  another.  They  are  apt  to  tire  and  grow  wearv,  being 
long  employed  the  same  way  upon  the  same  thing.  'Audit 
were  an  injury  to  the  blessed 'God  himself,  when  he  presents 
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himself  under  varioHs  aspects  and  appearances,  so  to  take  notice 
of  any  one,  as  to  overlook  and  neglect  the  rest.     Therefore, 

(4.)  Look  often  to  him  according  as  absolutely  considered  he 
is  in  himself  the  most  excellent  Being  :   and  as  in  reference  to 
his  creatures,  he  i?  the   supreme  Author  and  Lord  of  all.     There 
is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  be  t;iken  in  him   so  beheld.     Too 
many  while  their  distrust,  or  their  carnality  and  strangeness  to 
God  holds  them  in  suspence   concerning  their  own   special  re- 
lation to  him,  are  apt  to  faacy  themselves  excused  of  delighting 
in  him.  It  belongs  not  to  them  they  think,  but  to  some  familiar 
friends,  and  great  iavourites  of  his  to  whom  he  expresses  special 
kindness,  and  on  whom  he  places  the   marks  of  hi*-  more  pecu- 
liar good-will.     But  do  you  think  so  to  shift  and  wave  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  universal    law  upon  mankind,    and  all  reasonable 
nature  ?  You  are  to  remember  (as  hath  been  said)  your  delight 
in  God  is  not  to  be  considered    only  as  your  privilege  but  as  an 
act  of  homage  to  him  that   made  you,  and  put  an  intelligent 
apprehensive  spirit  into  you,  Ijy  which  you  are  capable  of  know- 
ing who  made  you,  and  of  beholding  your  IVlaker's  excellency 
with  admiration  and  delight.     And  if  now  you  are  become  guilty 
and  vile  ;  will  you  run  into  darkness  and  hide  youselves  from 
him,  or  close  your  eyes,  and  then  say,  the  sun  doth  not  shine, 
and  deny  the  blessed,  glorious  God  to  be  what  most  truly  and 
unchangeably  he  is  ?     Whatever  you   are  or  have  desired  he 
should  be  towards  you,  yet  do  him  right.     Behold  and  confess 
his  glorious  excellency,  every  way  most  wortliy  to  be  delighted 
in.    Nor  have  you  rendered  yourselves  so  vile,  nor  had  so  much 
cause  of  apprehending  his  displeasure  towards  you,  by  any  thing 
so  much  as  this,  your  not  having  taken  delight  in  him  all  tiiis 
while ;  and  your  neglect  to  take   the  ways  (spoken  of  before) 
tending  to  bring  you  thereto.     If  you  tliink  you  have  no  special 
relation  to  him,  do  you  think  you  ever  shall  if  you  continue,  in 
the  temper  of  your  spirits,  strangers  to  him,  and  look  upon  him 
as  one  in  whom  you  are  to  take  no  delight  ?     Surely  it  is  your 
dutiful  affection  towards  him   and  complacency  in  him,  that 
must  give  you  ground  to  hope  you  are  his,  and  he  is  yours;  and 
therefore  the  beginnings  and  first  degrees  of  that  com|)lacency 
and  delight  must  be  in  you  before;  being  begotten  by  tin  view 
of  that  excellency  v.liicli  he  hath  in  himself  antecedently  to  his 
being  related  to  you.     Yea,  and  if  your  relation  to  hini  were 
already  as  sure  and  evident  to  you  as  can  be  supposed  ;  yet  are 
you  to  take  heed  of  conlining  your  delight  in  him  to  that  con- 
sideration of  him  only  ;  or  of  making  it  the  chief  reason  of  that 
your  delight.     For  so  your  delight  in  him  will  be   more  for 
your  own  sakcs,  or  upon  your  own  account  than  his.     Learn  to 
look  upon  things  as  they  ure^  and  not  according  to  their  aspect 
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upon  your  affairs.     Is  it  not  a  greater  thing  that  he  is  God,  than 
that  he  is  yours  ? 

It  is  a  purer,  a  more  noble  and  generous  aifcction  to  him  you 
are  to  aim  at,  than  what  is  measiu'ed  only  hy  your  private  in- 
terest. Is  that  boundless  fulness  of  life,  glory,  and  all  per- 
fection (treasured  up  in  the  eternal  and  incomprehensible 
Being)  to  be  all  estimated  by  the  capacity  and  concerns  of  a 
silly  ;i\'orm  ?  That  consideration,  therefore,  being  sometimes 
laid  aside,  sit  down  and  contemplate  God  as  he  is  in  himself, 
not  disowning  (as  it  Is  not  fit  you  should)  but  only  waving  the 
present  consideration  of  any  more  comfortable  relation,  wherein 
you  may  (though  most  justly)  suppose  him  to  stand  to  you;  and 
see  if  you  cannot  take  pleasure  in  this,  that  he  is  great  and 
glorious,  and  to  h-ive  a  Being  so  every  way  perfect  before  your 
eyes.  Try  if  it  will  not  be  pleasant  to  you  to  fall  down  before 
him,  and  give  him  glory  ;  to  join  your  praises  and  triumphant 
songs  to  those  of  saints  and  angels :  and  how  much  yet  also  it 
will  add  to  your  satisfaction  to  behold  and  acknowledge  him 
exalted  above  all  blessing  ond  praise.  How^  great  delight  hath 
been  taken  in  him  upon  such  accounts  !  In  what  transports 
Lave  holy  souls  been  upon  the  view  and  contemplation  of  his 
sovereign  power  and  dominion  ;  liis  wise  and  righteous  govern- 
ment :  his  large  and  flowing  goodness,  that  extends  in  common 
to  all  the  works  of  his  hands!  Labour  to  imitate  the  ingenuous, 
and  loyal  affection  of  this  kind,  whereof  you  find  many  ex- 
pressions in  the  sacred  Volume.  For  what  hath  been  matter  of 
delight  to  saints  of  old,  ought  surely  still  as  much  to  be  ac- 
counted so.     To  give  instances: 

You  sometimes  find  them  in  a  most  complacential  adoration 
of  his  wonderful  wisdom  and  counsels.  O  the  depths  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  How  un- 
searchable arc  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out ! 
(Rom.  11.  33.)  And  again,  to  God  only  wise  be  glory,  through 
Jesus  Christ  for  ever.  Amen.  (ch.  10.  27.)  'i'o  tiie  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God  be  honour  and 
glory  for  ever  &c.  (I  Tim.  1.  IJ.)  To  the  only  v.ise  God  our 
Saviour  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power  now  and 
ever,  &c.  (Judc  25.)  Elsewhere  we  have  them  in  transports 
admiring  his  lioliness.  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord^  among 
the  gods !  Who  is  like  thee  glorious  in  holiness  !  There  is 
none  holy  as  the  Lord  ;  for  (here  is  none  besides  thee,  neither 
is  there  any  rock  like  our  Ciod  !  (Exod.  15.  11. —  1  Sam.  2.  2.) 
And  this  is  reconmiendcd  and  enjoined  to  his  lioly  ones  as  the 
special  matter  of  their  joy  and  praise  :  rejoice  in  tlie  Lord  ye 
righteous,  and  give  thanks  at  th.e  remembrance  of  his  holiness. 
(Psal.   .97.   12.)     At  other  times  we   have  their  magnificent 
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celebrations  of  lils  glorious  power,  and  that  by  way  of  triumpli 
over  the  paganish  gods ;  oiu- God  is  in  tlie  heavens,  lie  liath 
done  whatsoever  he  pleased.  (Fsal.  115.)  Their  idols  arc  silver 
and  goki,  &c.  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  in  thine  own  strength. 
We  will  sing  and  praise  thy  power.  (Psal.  21.  l.'i.)  Forsake 
wie  not  until  1  have  shewed  thy  strength  unto  this  generation, 
and  thy  power  to  every  one  that  is  to  come,  &c.  (Psal.  71-  1^-) 
This  is  given  out  as  the  songof  Moses  and  the  La^nb  ;  Whoslwll 
not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  tliy  name  ?"  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  &c.  And  how 
do  they  magnify  his  mercy  and  goodness  both  towards  his  own 
people,  and  his  creatures  in  general.  O  how  great  is  thy  goodness 
which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee,  that  thou  hast 
wrought  for  them  that  trust  in  thee  before  tlie  children  of  men! 
(Psal.  3L  19.)  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous,  for  praise 
is  comely  for  the  upright:  praise  the  Lord  witli  harp  :  sing 
inito  him  with  tlie  psaltery, — the  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord.  (Psal.  33.  1.)  1  will  extol  thee  my  God,  O 
King,  1  will  bless  tliy  name  for  ever  and  ever.  Men  sh^li 
speak  of  the  might  of  thy  terrible  acts,  they  sliall  abundantly 
vitter  tlie  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  thy 
righteousness.  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion, 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  (Psal.  145.  1.  &c.) 
To  insert  all  that  might  be  mentioned  to  this  purpose,  were  to 
transcribe  a  great  part  of  the  Bible.  And  in  what  raptures  do 
we  often  find  them,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  faithfuli/css 
and  truth,  his  justice  and  righteousness,  iiis  eternity,  the  bound- 
lessness of  his  presence,  the  greatness  of  his  works,  the  exten- 
siveness  of  his  dominion,  the  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom,  the 
exactness  of  iiis  government ;  Who  is  a  strong  God  lii:e  ur.to 
tliee,  and  to  thy  faithfulness,  round  abound  thee !  (Psal  GO.) 
Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  is  in  the  heavens,  and  tiiy  faithfiilness 
reaches  unto  the  clouds.  (Psal.  36.)  Before  tlie  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth,  or  the 
world,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.  (Psal. 
90.  2.)  But  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earili  ?  Belu)id 
the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee.  (iKings 
8.)  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  them,  that 
have  pleasure  therein.  (Psal.  111.)  Plis  work  is  honourable 
and  glorious,  &c.  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  O  Loi'd,  end 
thy  saints  shall  bless  thee  ;  they  shall  speak  of  the  glory  cf  thy 
kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power,  (Psal.  145.)  to  make  known 
to  the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious  Ma^  ty  of 
his  kingdom.  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdem,  and 
tliy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 
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And  his  glory  iti  the  p^eneral  (which  results  from  his  several 
excellencies  in  conjunction),  how  loftily  is  it  often  celebrated 
with  the  expression   of  the  most  loyal  desires  that  it  may  be 
every  where  renowned,  and  of  greatest  complacency,  in  as  far  it 
is  apprehended  so  to  be.     The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure 
for  ever.     They  shall  sing  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  for  great  is 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.     13e  tliou  exalted  above  the  heavens,  let 
thy  glory  be  above  all  the  earth.     Let  them  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent,  his  glory  is  above  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.  *  When  you  read  such  passages  as  these 
(whether  they  be  elogies  or  commendations  of  him,  or  doxo- 
logies  and  direct  attributions  of  glory  to  him),  you  are  to  be- 
think yourselves,    with  what  temper  of  heart  these  tilings  were 
uttered  !  with  how  raised  and  exalted  a  spirit!  what  high  delight 
and  pleasure  was  conceived  in  glorifying  God,  or  in  beholding 
him  glorious  !  How  large  and  unbounded  a  heart,  and  how  full 
of  his  praise  doth  still  everywhere  discover  itself  in  such  strains  ; 
when  all  nations,   when  all  creatures,    when  every-thing  that 
hath  breath,  when  heaven  and  earth  are   invited  together,   to 
join  in  the  concert,  and  bear  a  part  in  his  praises  !  And  now 
eye  hira  under  the  same  notions  under  which  you   have  seen 
him  so  magnified,    that  in  the  same  way  you  may  have  your 
own  heart  wrouglit  up  to  the  same  pitch  and  temper  towards 
him.     Should  it  not  provoke  an  emulation,    and  make  you 
covet  to  be  amidst  the  tlirong  of  loyal  and  devoted  souls,   when 
you  see  them  ascending  as  if  they  were  all  incense!      when 
you  behold  them  dissolving  and  melting  away  in  delight  and 
love,  and  ready  to  expire,  even  fainting  that  they  can  do  no 
more ;  designing  their  very  last  breath  shall  go    forth   in  the 
close  of  a  song  !      I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  as  long  as  I  live, 
I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  my  being  I      (Psal. 
104.  3.  3.)     How  becoming  is  it,  to  resolve,  "This  shall  be  my 
aim  and  ambition,    to  fly  the  same,    and  if  it    were  possible, 
a  greater  height."     Head  over  such  psalmsf  as  are  more  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  magnifying  of  God  ;    and  when  you  see 
what  were  the  things  that  were  most  taking  to  so  spiritual  and 

iiious  hearts  ;  thence  receive  instruction,  and  aim  to  have  your 
jearts  alike  affected  and  transported  with  the  same  things. 
Frame  the  supposition,  that  you  are  nicant,  that  the  invitation 
is  directed  to  you,  "O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,  let  us 
come  before  his  presence  with  thanksgiving,  and  make  a  joyful 
noise  to  him  with  psalms  ;  for  the  Lord  is  a  great  G(  d,  and  a 
^eat  king  above  all  Gods,  &c.  And  think  with  yourselves,  is  he 

*  Psal.  104.  31.-138.  5.-57.7.  II.— 148.  13. 
t  Psal.  8.  4S.  9.J.  06.97'  98.  99^tiC. 
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not  as  great  as  he  was  ?  Is  he  not  as  much  our  ]\f  alcer  as  lie  was 
theirs  ?  Is  it  not  now  as  true,  that  "  The  Lord  rcii;ucth,^  and  is 
high  above  all  the  earth,  and  exalted  far  above  all  gods."  Now 
since  these  were  the  considerations  upon  which  so  great  com- 
placency was  taken  in  him,  set  the  same  before  your  own  eyes. 
And  since  these  were  proposed  as  the  matter  of  so  common  a 
joy,  and  the  creation  seems  designed  for  a  musical  instrument 
of  as  many  strings  as  there  arc  creatures  in  lieaven  and  earth  ; 
awake,  and  make  haste  to  get  your  heart  fixed  :  lest  "  the  hea- 
vens rejoice,  and  the  earth  be  glad,  the  world  and  all  that  dwell 
therein  :  lest  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  floods 
clap  their  hands,  the  fields  and  the  hills  be  joyful  together,  and 
all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  before  the  Lord",while  you  only 
are  silent  and  unconcerned. 

And  seriously  consider  the  kind  and  nature  of  that  joy  and 
delight  in  God  wherewith  the  hearts  of  holy  men  did  so  exceed- 
ingly abound ;  which  is  to  be  collected  from  the  expressed 
ground  and  reasons  of  it,  for  the  most  part,  wheresoever  you 
have  any  discovery  of  that  joy  itself.  This  general  and  princi- 
pal character  may  be  given  of  it,  that  it  was  a  sincerely  devout 
and  a  loyal  joy;  not  a  mean,  narrow,  selfish  pleasure,  a  hug- 
ging of  themselves  in  this  apprehension  merely,  it  is  well  whh  me 
or  I  am  safe  and  happy  whatsoever  becomes  of  the  world.  This 
was  still  the  burden  of  the  song ;  the  Lord  is  great  and  glorious 
and  excellent ;  is  exalted  and  most  high  over  all.  And  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  as  this  was  the  common  and  more  usual  strain 
and  temper  of  holy  souls,  in  the  ages  whereof  the  Scriptures 
give  us  any  account ;  so  were  doubts  alid  fears,  and  troubled 
thoughts  concerning  their  own  interest  in  God,  a  great  deal  less 
usual  and  common  in  those  days.  So  that  in  proportion  to  the 
other  pious  and  holy  exercises  of  such  as  were  true  fearers  of 
God  and  devoted  to  him,  there  is  little  account  given  us  of  any 
thing  of  that  kind  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  especially  in  the 
new  testament  of  our  Lord.  An  argument,  that  such  as  were 
sincerely  religious  were  most  taken  vp  about  the  interest  of  God 
and  Christ  in  the  world,  rejoicing  eitlier  in  the  observation  of  its 
growth  and  increase,  or  in  the  hope  and  confidence  that  it  shall 
grow  :  and  that  they  were  much  less  concerned  about  their  own 
interest ;  yea  and  that  this  course  did  thrive  best  with  them, 
while  they  were  most  intent  upon  the  affairs  of  their  common 
Lord,  their  own  were  well  enough  provided  for. 

We  cannot  hereupon  but  note  therefore  by  the  way,  how  al- 
tered a  thing  religion  is  now  become.  Almost  the  whole  busi- 
siness  of  it,  even  among  them  that  more  seriously  mind  any 
thing  belonging  to  it,  is  a  fear  of  going  to  hell ;  and  hence  per- 
petual, endless  scruples^  doubts  and  inquiries  about  marks  and 
VOL   II.  2  c 
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signs,  and  how  to  know  what  is  the  least  degree  of  that  grace 
which  is  necessary  to  their  being  saved.  As  if  the  intention 
wei'e  to  beat  down  the  price  to  the  very  lowest,  and  dodge  al- 
ways, and  cheapen  heaven  to  the  utmost,  it  may  be  feared  (as 
too  many)  with  a  design  not  to  aim  at  any  thing  higher  than 
\vhat  is  merely  necessary  to  that  purpose  only,  and  never  to  mind 
being  excellent,  but  only  being  saved.  And  yet  also  it  were 
well,  in  a  comparative  sense,  if  that  itself  were  minded  in  good 
earnest  by  many  that  profess  beyond  the  common  rate  ;  and 
that  Vv'hercas  their  own  interest  is  the  thing  they  most  mind, 
it  were  not  their  meanest  and  least  considerable  interest,  even 
that  of  their  sense  and  flesh,  and  secular  advantage  ;  and  that 
under  the  pretence  too  (which  makes  the  matter  so  much  the 
worse)  of  much  love  and  zeal  Godward,  and  devotedness  to  his 
interest ;  which  they  supposed  involved  and  wrapt  up  wliolly 
with  theirs.  Whence  also  all  their  delight  and  joy  is  measured 
only  by  the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  of  public  affairs  upon  them 
and  their  private  ones.  And  they  are  either  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  or  transported  with  joy,  according  as  the  state  of  things 
doth  either  frown  upon,  or  favour  their  concernments.  In  the 
days  when  the  interest  of  Christ  lay  more  entirely  and  undivi- 
dedly  among  one  sort  of  men  ;  and  more  apparently,  their  con- 
tests being  less  among  themselves,  and  chiefly  with  the  infidel 
world ;  and  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  no  enemies  but  those 
in  common  of  the  Christian  name  and  cause  :  so  that  any  com- 
mon state  of  suffering  to  them,  M'as  the  visible  prejudice  of  that 
cause  and  interest :  wiiy,  wliat,  did  they  delight  and  please 
themselves  in  nothing  but  a  warm  sun  and  halcyon  seasons  ? 
Surely  they  had  matter  little  enough  for  that  sort  of  jo}'.  And 
what,  did  they  therefore  dejectedly  languish  and  despond,  and 
give  themselves  up  to  sorrow  and  despair  ?  Nor  that  neither ; 
unless  they  had  all  had  but  one  neck,  and  that  also  perfectly  in 
the  enemies  power,  it  had  been  an  impossible  thing  to  stifle  and 
extinguish  their  delight  and  joy.  So  fully  did  Christ  make  it 
good  to  them,  that  tlieir  sorrow  should  be  turned  into  joy,  and 
their  joy  should  no  man  take  from  them.  For  even  that  in- 
creased it  which  aimed  at  its  suppression ;  and  the  waters  thrown 
upon  their  flame,  became  rivers  of  oil.  They  had  got  a  secret 
way  of  "rejoicing  in  tribulation,  of  counting  it  all  joy  when  they 
fell  into  divers  temptations,  or  taking  pleasure  in  reproaches  fpr 
the  sake  of  Christ,"  of  turning  difficulties  and  hazards  into  mat- 
ter of  triumph,  of  taking  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods, 
and  glorying  to  be  counted  worthy  to  suffer  any  thing  for  so  ex- 
cellent a  name.  Insomuch,  that  though  their  Head  and  Lord, 
was  in  a  most  ignominious  Avay  taken  from  them,  and  they  left 
as  a  despise^  party  of  men  in  the  midst  of  an  outrageous  world. 
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under  the  (seemingly  hopeless)  profession  of  addictedness  to 
the  interest  of  a  man  that  died  upon  a  cross  among  thieves  but 
tlie  other  day  :  and  though  many  of  them  never  saw  his  face, 
but  had  their  knowledge  of  him  by  report  and  hearsay,  yet  be- 
lieving they  rejoiced,  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
(1.  Pet.  1.  y,)  The  matter  and  ground  of  their  joy  were  not  so 
imcertain  and  changeable  a  thing,  nor  so  light  and  unsubstan- 
tial as  the  world's  kindness  and  favour,  and  the  smooth  face  of 
a  serene  sky.  These  were  true  lovers  of  Christ ;  and  such  as 
counted  him  worthy  for  whom  they  should  do  all  that  lay  in 
their  power,  and  suffer  all  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  any 
others  to  do  against  them  upon  his  account. 

They  that  rejoice  and  place  their  delight  in  the  blessed  God 
himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  have  for  the  object  of  their  joy 
the  everlasting  I  AM,  him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to  day  ' 
and  for  ever.  And  whose  excellent  glory  may  be  clouded  in- 
deed and  eclipsed  to  the  world  and  the  eye  of  sense  ;  but  still 
shines  in  itself,  and  to  the  eye  of  faith,  with  the  same  bright 
and  undiminished  lustre.  That  delight  will  then  be  continued 
and  permanent,  and  ever  springing  up  in  fresh  liveliness  and 
vigour^  which  is  taken  in  this  blessed  object,  considered  as  it  is 
in  itself;  and  that  hath  place  in  a  soul  that  acts  in  a  steady  di- 
rect course  towards  that  object,  without  sinister  respects,  or  any 
selfish  ones,  of  even  the  highest  kind,  otherwise  than  in  that 
subordination  which  will  be  suitable  to  the  vast  disproportion 
and  inequality  between  God's  interest  and  ours  ;  that  is,  (look- 
ing upon  our  own  external  concernments  as  unworthy  to  be 
named  in  the  same  day)  that  though  we  reckon  what  there  is 
delectable  in  God  will  make  for  our  eternal  advantage ;  yet  to 
consider  that  advantage  of  ours  so  much  less,  and  to  be  so  much 
more  pleased  and  satisfied,  that  he  is  in  himself  blessed  and  glo- 
rious, as  it  is  in  itself  a  thing  more  considerable  that  he  be  so, 
than  it  is  what  becomes  of  us,  or  of  any  creature,  or  of  this  whole 
creation.  We  are  not  indeed  concerned,  nor  may  think  it  war- 
rantable to  put  ourselves  upon  any  such  severe  and  unnatural 
trials  of  our  love  and  fidelity  to  him,  as  to  put  the  question  to 
our  own  hearts,  could  we  be  content  to  lie  in  hell,  or  be  in  the 
state  of  the  damned  for  ever  for  his  glory?  Foritwereamostinju»- 
rious  and  vile  supposition  of  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  own 
most  blessed  nature,  and  eternal,  essential  felicity,  (for  his  hap- 
piness cannot  but  be  much  placed  in  the  benignity  of  his  nature) 
to  imagine  that  he  ever  can  be  pleased,  or  esteem  himself  glo- 
rified by  the  everlasting  miseries  of  any  one  that  truly  loves  him 
We  ought  to  abhor  the  mention  or  imagination  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  blasphemy  against  his  infinite  goodness  ;  the  denial  where- 
of were  to  deny  his  Godhead,     A^nd  it  were  also  an  absurd  and 
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self-contradictiri!^  supposition  :  for  none  can  be  in  the  state  of 
the  damned,  but  they  must  ])e  also  in  a  state  of  extreme  enmity 
to  God,  and  of  all  wickedness  and  malignity  arrived  and  grown 
up  to  its  highest  piteh  ;  which  indeed  is  the  very  horror  and  in- 
most centre  of  hell :  wickedness  and  eternal  misery  differing 
(for  the  most  part)  but  in  degree,  as  grace  and  glory  do.  So 
tiiat  to  put  ourselves  upon  this  trial  of  sincerity  towards  God, 
were  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  we  would  be  willing  to  express 
our  sincere  love  to  God,  by  everlasting  hatred  of  him  ;  and  the 
truth  of  our  grace  by  being  as  maliciously  wicked  as  the  devil 
and  his  angels  ?  The  expressions  of  Moses  and  Paul  so  frequently 
alleged  can  be  wiredrawn  to  no  such  sense.  This  is  no  place 
to  discuss  the  importance  of  them.  But  it  were  certainly  most 
imprudent  (whatsoever  they  import)  to  seek  marks  of  sincere 
love  to  God  thence,  which  may  be  fetched  from  so  many  plain 
texts  of  Scripture.  But  it  is  out  of  question  that  we  may  and 
ought  to  mind  and  take  complacency  in  our  own  blessedness,  in 
a  degree  inferior  and  subordinate  to  that  which  we  take  in  the 
glory  of  the  blessed  God,  without  making  the  sinful  and  absurd 
supposition  of  their  inconsistency  :  or  that  we  can  ever  be  put 
to  choose  the  absence  or  privation  of  the  one  as  a  means  to 
the  other.  And  such  complacency  and  delight  in  God  as  ari- 
ses upon  such  grounds  is  of  the  right  stamp  and  kind. 

See  then  that  yours  be  a  well  complexioned  delight,  and  such 
as  inwardly  partakes  of  the  true  nature  of  religion,  that  is, 
that  hath  in  it  entire  devotedness  to  God  as  the  very  life,  soul, 
spirit  of  it.  And  if  this  be  not  the  thing  but  merely  self-satis- 
faction which  you  chiefly  have  in  pursuit  under  the  name  of  de- 
light in  God ;  you  beat  the  air,  and  do  but  hunt  after  a  shadow. 
For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real,  solid  delight  in  God  any- 
where existing,  or  ever  will  be,  separately  and  apart  from  a  su- 
j)reme  love  and  addictedness  of  heart  to  hiin  and  his  interest  as 
o\n-  chief  and  utmost  end.  Which  temper  of  spirit  towards 
liim,  must  be  maintained  and  improved,  by  our  fixed  intuition 
and  view  of  his  glorious  greatness,  and  absolute  excellency  and 
perfection  ;  and  the  congruity  and  fitness  which  we  thereupon 
apprehend,  that  we  and  all  things  (as  all  are  of  him)  should  be. 
wholly  to  him,  that  lie  alone  may  have  the  glory. 

(5.)  And  though  you  are  not  to  prefer  the  consideration  of  your 
own  interest  in  God  as  a  good  suitable  to  you,  or  to  give  it  the 
highest  place  in  your  delight ;  yet  also  you  must  take  heed  of 
neglecting  it,  or  of  denying  it  any  place  at  all.  For  though  we 
may  plainly  observe,  as  hath  been  said ;  that  it  was  the  usual 
temper  of  holy  men  of  old,  to  be  most  taken  up  in  admiring 
God  upon  the  account  of  his  own  excellency  and  glory  in  itself, 
considered;    and  may  thence  collect  that  to  be  the  genuine 
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right  temper  of  a  gracious  heart  when  it  is  most  itself:  yet  also 
it  is  as  evident,  that  they  were  far  from  neglecting  their  own  in- 
terest in  God,  and  that  they  counted  it  not  a  small  matter  ;  yea 
that  it  had  (though  not  the  principal)  a  very  great  influeiMje 
upon  their  delight  and  joy  in  him.  No  one  can  read  the  Bible, 
and  not  have  frequent  occai,ion  to  take  notice  of  this.  For  how 
eften  do  we  find  him  spoken  of  under  tl:e  names  of  their  por- 
tion, heritage,  &c.  And  in  what  raptures  of  joy  do  we  often 
find  them  upon  that  account!  So  the  Psalmist  considers  him, 
when  he  says,  the  lines  are  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places,  and 
he  had  a  goodly  heritage.  (Psal.  16'.  6.)  How  often  do  we  find 
them  glorying  in  their  relation  by  covenant,  and  making  their 
boasts  of  him  as  their  God  ;  1  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my 
strength,  &c.  (Psal  1 S.)  You  have  my  no  less  than  nine  times 
repeated  in  the  beginning  (the  first  and  second  verses)  of  that 
psalm,  my  strength,  my  rock,  my  fortress,  my  deliverer,  my 
God,  &c.  And  afterv/ards  how  glorious  a  triumph  is  there 
raised,  and  in  what  exultation  do  we  behold  them  upon  this! 
*'Who  is  God  save  the  Lord,  and  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God  ?" 
And  again,  "The  Lord  liveth  and  blessed  be  my  rock,  and  letthc 
God  of  my  salvation  be  exalted."  And  this  was  some  of  the 
la?t  holy  breath  uttered  by  that  anointed  one  of  the  God  of  Ja- 
cob, and  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel ;  lie  hath  made  with  me 
an  everlasting  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure :  and  this 
is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire.  (2.  Sam.  23.  5.)  With 
this,  how  well  satisfied  and  pleased  did  he  expire,  and  go  down 
to  the  grave  !  And  the  people  of  God  are  sometime  represent- 
ed as  so  taken  with  this  apprehension  of  their  peculiar  relation 
to  God  that  they  cannot  be  content  to  know,  but  they  proclaim 
it  J  nor  was  it  enough  the  present  age  should  know,  but  they 
must  liave  it  told  the  following  generation  ;  let  mount  Sion  re- 
joice, &c.  Mark — That  ye  may  tell  the  generation  following — 
For  this  is  our  God.  (Psal.  43.)  See  their  ostentation  of  him, 
this  God  !  As  if  he  had  said,  '•  Behold  what  a  God  have  we  ? 
view  him  well,  and  take  notice  how  glorious  a  God  he  is." 
And  as  they  glory  in  the  greatness  of  the  God  to  whom  they 
were  related,  so  they  do  in  the  eternity  of  the  relation.  This 
God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever!  &c.  And  how  unexpressibie 
was  the  inward  pleasure  wherewith  we  may  suppose  those  words 
to  have  been  uttered,  God  even  our  own  God  shall  bless  us ! 
(Psal.  67-  6.)  How  delightful  an  appropriation  !  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  be  said,  the  blessing  itself  were  less  significant,  it 
could  not  have  that  savour  with  it  if  it  were  not  from  our  own 
God.  Not  only  therefore  allow  but  urge  your  spirits  thus  to 
look  towards  God,  tliat  you  may  both  delight  in  him,  as  being 
in  himself  tlje  most  excelieat  one.  and  also  as  being  yours ;  for 
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know,  you  are  not  permitted  only,  but  oblic:ed  to  eye,  accept 
and  rejoice  in  him  as  such.  It  is"  his  first  and  great  law,  and 
tlje  form  of  his  covenant  wliich  he  requires  you  to  enter  into 
with  him,  to  take  him  for  your  God.  Herein  to  be  shy  and  de- 
cline, is  to  rebel.  And  when  he  offers  himself  in  all  his  rich 
fulness  to  be  your  portion  and  your  God,  how  vile  ingratitude 
were  it  to  neglect  and  overlook  the  kindness  of  the  overture.  It 
is  his  glory  to  have  indigent  souls  satiating  themselves  in  him, 
drawing  from  him  the-ir  vital  breath,  living  upon  him  as  their 
all :  confessing  they  cannot  live,  but  by  his  vouchsafed  commu- 
nications. And  if  you  should  say  you  love  him,  but  so  he  be 
ever  glorious  in  himself,  you  care  not  to  be  happy ;  it  would 
sound  like  a  hollow  cozupliment.  You  are  not  to  deal  with  a 
God  upon  such  terms.  It  becomes  you  not>  nor  is  suitable  to  him. 
It  is  fit  for  you  to  own  it  to  him,  that  he  is  your  life,  that  you 
are  a  mere  nothing  in  yourself,  and  must  seek  your  all  in  him. 
Your  song  and  your  prayer  must  be  directed  to  liim  as  the  God 
of  your  life.  (Psal.  42.  8.)  You  do  not  own  him  as  God,  ex- 
cept you  own  and  adore  him  as  your  all-sufficient  good,  and  that 
fulness  which  fill^th  all  in  all.  You  detract  from  the  glory  of 
his  Godhead,  if  you  attribute  not  this  to  him  j  and  if  accord- 
ingly, as  one  that  cannot  live  without  him,  you  do  not  seek 
union  with  him,  and  join  yourself  to  him,  and  then  rejoice  and 
solace  yourself  in  that  blessed  conjunction. 

And  if  you  be  not  sure  as  yet  that  he  is  yours,  your  delight- 
ing in  him  is  not  therefore  to  be  suspended  and  delayed  till  you 
be.  But  in  the  mean  time  delight  in  him  as  willing  to  be- 
come yours.^  To  disbelieve  that  he  is  willing,  is  to  give  him 
the  lie.  It  is  the  great  design  of  his  gospel  so  to  represent  him 
to  you.  See  that  your  hearts  do  embrace  and  close  with  that 
asa  most  delightful  and  lovely  representation:  the  great  and 
glorious  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  offering  himself  in  all  his 
fulness  to  be  thine  !  thy  portion  and  thy  God  for  ever  !  How 
transporting  should  this  be  to  you  !  Nor,  if  you  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  own  heart  towards  him  (which  is  the  only  thing 
you  can  have  any  pretence  to  suspect,  for  it  were  a  blasphemy 
to  his  truth  and  goodness  to  intimate  a  suspicious  thought  of 
him)  may  you  therefore  spend  all  your  time  in  anxious  inqui- 
ues,  or  in  looking  only  upon  your  own  evil  heart :  but  look 
most,  and  with  a  direct  and  steady  eye  towards  him.  Behold 
and  \ic\v  well  his  glory  and  his  love,  that  by  this  means  your 
heart  may  be  captivated  and  more  entirely  won  to  him. 

This  makes  delight  in  God  a  strange  thing  in  tlie  hearts  and 
practice  of  many.  They  find  too  much  cause  of  complaint  con- 
cerningtheir  own  hearts,  that  they  are  disatlected,  and  disinclined 
Godward.  And  what  is  the  course  they  take  hereupon?  Their  re- 
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ligion  is  nothlnp:  but  complaint  :  and  all  their  (laj's  aro  spent  in 
Jjeholding  that  they  are  bad,  without  ever  takin;^  the  way  to  be-; 
come  better.  They  conclude  their  case  to  be  evil  and  full  of  dan- 
ger, because  they  find  they  can  take  no  delight  in  God  and  they 
will  take  no  delight  in  him  because  they  have  that  apprehension 
of  the  danger  of  their  case.  And  so  their  not  delightinp;  in  Cod  re- 
solves into  itself.  And  they  delight  not  in  him  because  ihey  delight 
not  in  him.  It  is  strange  the  absurdity  of  tliis  is  not  more  re- 
flected on.  And  what  now  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  To  rest 
here  is  to  be  held  in  a  circle  of  sin  and  misery  all  your  days  : 
and  would  signify  as  if  delighting  in  God  were  a  simple  impos- 
sibility, or  as  if  not  to  delight  in  God,  were  a  thing  so  highly 
rational  as  to  be  its  own  sufficient  self  justification;  and  that  it 
were  reason  enough  not  to  delight  in  him  because  we  do  not. 
There  can  be  no  other  way  to  be  taken  but  to  l^ehold  him  more 
in  that  discovejy  of  him  which  iiis  gospel  sets  before  your  eyes 
and  in  that  way  seek  to  have  your  hearts  taken  with  his  amia- 
bleness  and  love,  and  allured  to  delight  in  him.  And  labour  in 
this  way  to  have  that  delight  increased  to  that  degree,  that  it 
may  cease  to  be  a  question  or  doubt  with  you,  do  1  delight  in 
God  or  no  ?  Whence  when  you  reflect  and  find  that  you  do; 
then  shall  you  have  that  additional  matter  of  further  delight ; 
that  whereas  you  before  took  delight  in  him  because  being  in 
himself  so  excellent  a  one  he  hath  freely  oftered  himself  to  you 
to  become  yours  ;  you  may  now  delight  in  him  also,  because 
you  are  sure  he  is  so  :  whereof  you  cannot  have  a  more  satisfy- 
ing assurance  than  from  his  so  express  saying,  1  love  tlicm  that 
love  me  ;  and  we  love  him  because  he  loved  us  first.  (1  Joh.  4. 
19.— Pro V.  8.  17.) 

(fi.)  Take  especial  heed  of  more  apparent  and  grosser  trans- 
gressions. Nor  account  your  security  from  the  danger  of  them 
so  much  to  stand  in  your  being  ordinarily  out  of  the  way  of 
temptations  to  them,  as  in  an  habitual  frame  of  holiness,  and 
the  settled  aversion  of  your  heart  to  them.  Endeavour  a  grow- 
ing conformity  to  God  in  the  temper  of  your  spirit,  and  to  be 
in  love  with  purity  ;  that  your  heart  may  no  more  endure  an  im- 
pure thought,  than  you  would  fire  in  your  bosom.  If  you  be 
herein  careless  and  remiss,  and  suffer  your  heart  to  grow  disso- 
lute, or  more  bold  and  adventurous,  in  admitting  sinful  cogita- 
tions; or  if  you  have  more  liking  or  less  dislike  of  any  wicked 
course  wherein  others  take  their  liberty,  you  are  approaching 
the  borders  of  a  dangerous  precipice.  And  if  some  greater 
breach  hereupon  ensue  between  God  and  you,  what  becomeB 
of  your  delight  in  him  ?  A  sad  interruption  of  such  pleasant  in- 
tercourse cannot  but  follow,  both  on  his  part  and  on  yours.  On 
kispctrty  a  suspension  and  restraint  of  those  communications  of 
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light  and  grace  which  are  necessary  to  your  delight  in  him. 
He  will  be  just  in  his  way  of  dealing  towards  those  of  his  owa 
family,  as  well  as  merciful.  It  appears  how  much  David's  de- 
light in  God  was  intermitted,  upon  his  great  transgression, 
througli  God's  withdrawing  from  him,  when  he  prays  he  would 
restore  the  joy  of  his  salvation^  (Psal.  51.  12.)  And  on  your 
part,  will  ensue  both  less  liking  of  God's  presence,  and  a  dread 
of  it.  Your  inclination  will  not  be  towards  him  as  before; 
though  the  act  of  sin  be  soon  over,  the  effect  will  renmin  ;  even 
a  carnal  frame  of  spirit  that  disaffects  converse  with  God,  and 
cares  not  to  come  nigh  him.  And  if  that  were  not,  a  guilty 
fear  would  hold  you  off;  so  that  if  you  were  willing,  you  would 
not  dare  to  approach  him.  Your  liberty  taken  to  sin  would  soon 
infer  a  bondage  upon  your  spirit  God-ward,  unless  conscience  be 
wholly  asleep  ;  and  you  have  learned  a  stupid,  insolent  confi- 
dence to  affront  God,  which  surely  would  signify  little  to  your 
delight  in  him.  Thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  from  thy  taber- 
nacles. Then  shalt  thou  have  thy  delight  in  the  Almighty  ; 
and  shalt  lift  up  thy  face  unto  God.  (Job.  22.)  The  consci- 
ence of  unpurged  iniquity,  will  not  let  you  lift  up  j'our  face  or 
appear  in  that  glonous  presence. 

(7.)  Cherish  the  great  grace  of  humility ;  and  be  ever 
mean  and  low  in  your  own  eyes.  That  temper  carries  in  it 
even  a  natural  disposition  to  delight  in  God.  How  sweet  com- 
placency will  such  a  soul  take  in  him  !  His  light  and  glory 
shine  with  great  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  one  while  there 
is  not  a  nearer,  imagined  lustre  to  vie  therewith.  Stars  are  seen 
at  noon,  by  them  that  descend  low  into  a  deep  pit.  They  will 
admire  God  but  little  that  admire  themselves  much  :  and  take 
little  pleasure  in  him,  who  are  too  much  pleased  with  them- 
selves. And  how  sweet  a  relish  have  his  love  and  grace  to  a 
humble,  lowly  soul,  tliat  esteems  itself  less  than  the  least  of  his 
mercies !  With  what  ravishing  delight,  will  divine  mercy  be 
entertained,  when  it  is  so  unexpectedly  vouchsafed  ;  when  this 
shall  be  the  sense  of  the  soul  now  caught  into  the  embraces  of 
God's  love.  What  I,  vile  creature  1  impure  worm  !  what,  be- 
loved of  God  !  Expectation,  grounded  especially  upon  an  opi- 
nion of  merit,  would  uni^peakaV^ly  lessen  a  faAOur,  if  it  were 
afforded,  as  also  expected  evils  set-m  the  less  when  they  come. 
But  the  lowly  soul,  that  apprehends  desert  of  nothing  but  hell, 
is  surprized  and  overcome  with  wonder  and  delight,  when  the 
great  God  expresses  kindness  tov.ards  it.  Besides  that  he  more 
freely  communicates  himself  to  such  :  To  this  man  will  I  look, 
even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  &c.  (Isa.  66. 
1.2)  And  he  looks  to  such  with  a  design  of  habitation  ; 
heaven  and  earth  are  not  to  him  so  pleasant  a  dwelling.    Down 
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tlicn  Into  the  dust,  there  you  are  in  the  fittest  place  and  pos- 
ture for  delightful  eonverse  with  God. 

(8.)     Reckon  much  upon  an  eternal  abode  in  that  presence 
where  is  fullness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evermore.     Enjoy  by 
a  serious,  believing  foresight  the  delights  of  heaven,  labour  to 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.     Look  beyond  this  your 
presen*  state.     Confine  not  your  eye  and  delight  to  what  is  now 
to  be  enjoyed,  but  think  of  what  shall   be.     Set  before  your 
eyes  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  blessed  God   communicating 
himself  to  that  vast  assembly  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men   made  perfect,    in   clearest   discoveries  of  his  glory,    and 
richest  effusions  of  his  goodness.     The  best  appearance  of  things 
in  this  world,  makes  but  a  dull  scene  in  comparison  of  this. 
If  you  look  towards  God  according  to  what  now  appears  of  his 
glory  in  the  frame  of  the  universe,  and  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministrations and  government  over  his  creatures,  he  hath  not,  it 
is   true,   left  himself  without  witness.     And  you  may  behold 
much  that  would  be  to  you  the  matter  of  delightful  admiration; 
if  your  eye  be  clear,   and  can  pierce  through  clouds  and  dark- 
ness and  a  manifold  veil.     He  hath  made  this  world  and  is  every 
where  in  it,    but  it  knows  him   not.     His  light  shines  in  dark- 
ness, that  doth  not  comprehend  it.     Beams  of  his  glory  do  every 
where  break  forth,  through  every  creature,  providence,  law  and 
ordinance  of  his.     But  much  of  his  glory  that  shines   in  the 
creation  is  hid  by  a  train  of  second  causes,  through  which  few 
look  to  the  first.     His  laws,  men  judge  of  according  to  their  in- 
terests and  inclinations,   while  the  holy,  glorious  majesty  that 
enacted  them  is  out  of  sight.      His  work  in  tlie  world  is  carried 
on  in  a  mystery.     His  interest  lives,  but  is  depressed.  They  who 
are  most  devoted  to  him  are  supported  indeed  by  liis  invisible 
hand,   but  are,  in  the  mean  time,  low,  for  the  most  part,  and 
afflicted.      If  you  now  limit  and  confine  your  apprehensions  of 
him  to  his  present  appearances,    the  matter   of  your  delight  is 
real,  but  mucli  diminished.    But  conceive  of  him  (as  your  faith 
can  behold  him  at  a  distance)    in   that  posture  wherein  having 
settledthe  eternal  state  of  things  he  M'ill  finally  shew  himself. 
Conceive  him  as  having  now  gathered  home  all  that  have  been 
recovered  to  him  out  of  the  apostacy,  and  joined  them  to  those 
numberless  legions  of  innocent  aiul  piu'e  spirits  about  his  throne 
that   never  offended.     Conceive  him   as   dispensing  rewards, 
pouring  out  Idessings  upon  the  loyal  heads  and  hearts  of  them 
that  expressed  fidelhy  and  duty  to  him  in  the  time  and  state  of 
trial   and   temptation  ;    letting  his  glory  shine  out  with  bright 
and  direct  beams,   to   so  many  beholding  and  admiring  eyes ; 
giving  forth  the  full  and  satisfying  communications  of  his  love, 
and  making  rivers  of  pleasure  iiow  perpetually  to  the  replenish- 
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Ing  the  vast  enlarged  capacities,  of  so  innumerable  a  multitude 
of  grateful  adoring  spirits,  to  whom  it  is  now  sensibly  to  be  per- 
ceived how  his  fulness  filleth  all  in  all.  Take  this  view  of  him; 
and  let  your  faith  and  hope  thus  enter  into  that  which  is  within 
the  veil.  And  rememl)er  there  is  only  a  little  time  between 
vou  and  that  blessed  state  ;  that  then  you  are  to  enter  into  the 
joy  of  your  Lord  ;  so  that  the  very  element  and  region  wherein 
you  are  to  live  for  ever,  shall  be  nothing  else  but  delight  and 
joy.  In  this  way  of  believing  foresight,  and  by  this  lawful  and 
allowed  prepossession  of  future  blessedness,  much  surely  would 
be  added  to  your  present  delight  in  God.  Should  not  the 
thoughts  of  him  be  ])leasant  to  you  from  whom  you  are  expect- 
ing so  great  things  ?  If  your  delight  in  him  be  any  at  all,  upon 
what  you  have  already  found  and  experienced  of  his  goodness ; 
it  should  be  abundantly  the  more  upon  what  you  are  by  his 
word  encouraged  to  look  for. 

II.  And  having  thus  given  some  account  in  what  way  delight  in 
God  is  to  be  exercised  and  improved;  it  were  a  charitable  hope 
that  there  would  be  little  need  to  propound  arguments  to  per- 
suade unto  it.  But  it  were  a  hope  not  grounded  upon  com- 
mon experience,  which  too  plainly  tells  us,  that  though  such 
directions  as  these  are  plain  and  obvious,  not  unknown  to  chris- 
tians ;  but  only  less  considered  (whence  it  was  not  needless  here 
to  recommend  them)  yet  delight  in  God  obtains  little  place  in 
the  practice  of  the  most.  There  will  therefore  too  probably 
be  still  much  need  of  saying  something, 

Thirdly.  By  way  of  excitation  to  it.  And  yet  because  it  is 
not  a  multitude  of  words  that  is  likely  to  do  the  business,  but  the 
weight  of  things,  urged  on  by  a  more  powerful  hand  than  that 
<<i  man,  and  that  much  may  be  collected  to  this  purpose  from 
what  hath  been  said  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  omission ;  I  shall 
with  great  brevity,  offer  these  things  only  to  be  considered. 

1.  Is  it  not  a  merciful  vouchsafement  that  the  holy  God  al- 
lows you  to  place  your  delight  on  him,  and  invites  you  to  it  ? 
How  much  grace  and  love  breathes  in  these  words,  ''Delight  thy- 
self also  in  the  Lord  i"  Trust  in  him  was  recommended  before, 
and  now  this  being  added  also;  how  plain  is  it  that  your  ease 
and  rest  is  the  tiling  designed  !  Is  it  fit  to  receive  so  much  kind- 
ness with  neglect  ?  Again,  he  delights  in  you,  I  speak  to  such 
of  whom  this  may  be  supposed.  And  it  is  indefinitely  said  his 
delights  were  with  the  sons  ofmen.  (Prov.  8.31.)  Think  whathe 
IS,  and  what  you  are  ;  and  at  once,  both  wonder  and  yield. 
An  what  else  have  you  to  delight  in  ?  what  thing  will  you  name 
that  sliall  supply  tlie  place  of  GOD,  or  be  to  you  in  the  stead 
of  him  ?  Moieo\er,  vvho  should  delight  in  him  but  you?  liis 
friends  ?  liis  sons  ?  those  of  his  own  house  ?    Tliiiik  what  life 
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and  vigour  it  will  infuse  into  you  ;  and  that,  the  joy  of  tlie  L :)rd 
will  he  your  strength.  (Neheni.  8.  10.)  How  j)leasantly  will  you 
hold  on  your  course  !  and  discharge  all  the  other  dulies  of  this 
your  present  state  !  You  must  serve  him.  Dare  you  think  of 
throwing  off  his  yoke  ?  How  desirable  is  it  then  to  take  delight 
in  him  whom  I  must  serve !  which  only  makes  that  service  acecpta- 
ble  to  him,  and  easy  to  myself  !  Further,  this  is  a  pleasure  none 
can  rob  you  of;  a  joy  that  cannot  betaken  from  you.  Other 
objects  of  your  delight  are  vanishing  daily.  Neither  men  nor 
devils  can  ever  hinder  your  delighting  in  God,  if  your  hearts  be 
so  inclined.  And  were  you  never  brought  to  take  pleasure  in 
any  person  or  tiling  to  which  you  liad  a  former  aversion  ?  One 
that  had  wronged  you  might  yet  possil)]y  win  you  by  after  kind- 
ness. Give  a  reason  why  you  should  be  more  diflieult  towards 
the  blessed  God  that  never  wronged  you  !  and  whose  way  to- 
wards you  hath  constantly  imported  so  much  good  will ! 

And  consider  that  your  condition  on  earth  is  such,  as  ex])oses 
you  to  many  sufferings  and  hardships ;  which  by  your  not-delight- 
ing in  him,  you  can  never  be  sure  to  avoid,  (for  they  are  things 
common  to  men)  but  which,  by  your  delighting  in  him,  you 
may  be  easily  able  to  endure.  Besides  all  this,  seriously  coji- 
sider,  that  you  must  die.  You  can  make  no  shift  to  iivoid 
that.  How  easily  tolerable  and  pleasant,  will  it  be  to  think, 
then,  of  going  to  him  with  whom  you  have  lived  in  a  delight- 
fid  communion  before  I  And  how  dreadful  to  appear  before 
him,  to  whom  your  own  heart  shall  accuse  you  to  have  been 
(against  all  hib  importunities  and  allurements)  a  disaffected 
stranger  I 

2.  To  these  I  add  the  consideration  in  the  other  part  of  the 
verse;  "And  he  shall  give  thee  the  desire  of  thine  heart." 
By  desire  it  is  plain  we  are  to  understand  the  thing  desired 
which  is  usual.  By  the  thing  desired,  we  must  not  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  think  is  meant,  any  tiling  whatsoever  it  be, 
that,  even  with  the  greatest  extravagency,  we  may  set  our  hearts 
upon  ;  as  worldly  possessions,  riches,  honours,  &c.  For  it  were 
most  unbecoming  that  delight  in  God  should  be  so  mercenary  ; 
or  be  propounded  as  the  price  of  so  mean  things ;  yea,  and  if 
the  matter  were  so  to  be  understood,  delight  in  God  were  a 
means  to  the  attaining  of  these  things  as  the  end  j  which  were 
TO  make  the  blessed  God  an  inferior  good  to  these.  Nor  can 
wc  suppose  that  one  who  delights  in  God  should  ever  esteem 
any  reward  or  recompence  of  another  kind,  greater  than  wliat 
he  hnds  in  this  very  delight  itself.  And  besides,  we  are  very 
prone  to  desire  things  that  (as  the  case  may  be)  would  prove 
•very  hurtful  to  us.      If  God  should  gratify  us  with  every  thing 
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we  fancy  he  would  many  times  please  us  to  our  ruin.  And  do 
we  believe  that  when  he  hath  won  a  person  to  place  his  delight 
and  take  pleasure  in  himself,  he  will  requite  him  with  a  mis- 
chief? Since  then  we  may  not  understand  him  to  mean  that 
whatsoever  we  desire,  if  vvc  delight  in  him,  we  shall  have  ;  we 
are  to  inquire  furtlier.  And  it  is  plain  the  things  that  can  be 
supposed  to  be  desired  by  such  persons  as  are  here  spoken  to, 
must  be  of  one  of  these  two  sorts  :  either  things  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  that  tend  directly  to  the  gratification  and  advantage  of 
of  the  inward  man  ;  or  else  external  good  things,  that  make  for 
the  support  and  comfort  of  this  present  life.  We  will  suppose 
it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.  And  shall  shew  that 
whichsoever  sort  it  be  that  is  desired,  delighting  in  God  doth 
naturally  infer  the  satisfaction  (some  way  or  other)  of  such 
desires. 

(1.)  Supposing  they  be  spiritual  good  things  that  are  desired, 
delight  in  God  is  most  directly  the  satisfaction  Itself  of  such  de- 
sire. Whatsoever  purely  spiritual  good  we  can  desire  is  either 
God  himself,  or  somewhat  in  order  to  him.  If  it  be  God  him- 
self we  desire,  so  far  as  we  delight  in  him  we  enjoy  him,  and 
have  what  we  would  have  ]  and  can  only  enjoy  him  more  fully, 
by  more  entire  and  composed  rest  and  delight  in  him.  If  it  be 
somewhat  in  order  to  him,  he  is  still  supremely  and  ultimately 
desired  in  that  very  desire  j  so  that  in  delighting  in  him,  we 
have  our  end,  and  that  upon  which  this  desire  doth  lastly  ter- 
minate. And  now  should  not  this  be  a  great  inducement  to  us 
to  delight  in  God,  that  hereby  our  desires,  the  motions  of  our 
, working  hearts  directed  towards  him,  do  immediately  find  in 
him  a  peaceful  and  pleasant  rest,  and  turn  into  a  satisfying 
fruition  j 

(2.)  Supposing  the  things  we  desire  be  those  of  an  Inferior 
kind ;  delight  In  God  doth  not  a  little  to  the  satisfying  of  them 
also.  It  doth  not,  as  was  said,  entitle  us  to  the  things  them- 
selves we  desire  whatever  they  be,  or  how  unsuitable  soever  to 
us.     But, 

[1.]  It  moderates  these  desires,  makes  them  sober,  prudent, 
and  rational,  and  capable  of  being  satisfied  with  what  Is  fit  for 
us.  He  that  is  much  habituated  to  delight  In  God  Is  not  apt  to 
foolish,  extravagant  desires.  This  is  the  sense  of  such  a  one, 
"  Not  my  will  Lord,  but  thine  be  done."  He  may  desire  the 
same  thing  that  others  do,  yet  not  with  the  same  peremptory 
and  precipitant  desire,  but  with  a  desire  tempered  with  sub- 
mission, and  with  a  reserved  deference  of  the  matter  to  tlie  di- 
vine pleasure:  ''This  thing,  Lord,  I  desire  If  thou  see  good," 
So  that  the  general  object  of  such  a  one's  desire  is  only  that 
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which  in  the  ulvino  estimate  is  lit  :uk1  good  for  hlin.     And 
thoui^h  he  desire  this  or  that  particidar  thing,    yet  not  as  it  is 
tliis  thing,  hut  as  supposing  it  possi])le  this  tiling  may  \)v  judg- 
ed fit   for  hijn  hy  tlie  supreme  wisdom,  wliereto  he  hatli   re- 
ferred the  matter.      But  if  it  shall  he  jndged  otherwise  ;  tliia 
thing  falls  without  the  compass  of  the  general  oJjject  of  his  de- 
sire, and  in  just  construction  he  desires  it  not.     For  he  desires 
it  not  otlicrwise  than  on  that  condition  that  God  sees  it  meet 
for  him  ;  and  not  longer  than  till  lie  findhe  does  not.      Jnvvhicii 
case  the  sobriety  and  suhmissi\  eness  of  his  former  desire,    ap- 
pears in  his  cheerful,  patient  want  of  the  thing  which  lie  Mnd? 
jGod  hath  thought  fit  to  deny  him.     So  that  even  tlien,  his  de- 
sire is  satisfied,  that  is,  it  doth  not  (as  often  it  is  with  a  carnal 
heart)  turn,   being  crossed,  into  rage  and  madness ;  but  into  a 
complacential  peace,  and  rest  in  the  divine  will.     He   is  satis- 
fied in  what  God  hath  thought  fit  to  do.     Yea  the  very  thing 
is  done  which  he  would  have  done  :  God  hath   given  him  his 
heart's  desire.     For   let  the  question  be  put  to  such  a  person. 
Do  you  desire  such  a  thing  tliough  God  judge   it  will  be  hurt- 
ful to  you  or  unfit  for  you  ?     And  no  doubt  he  will,  not  in  faint 
words  tliat  have  no  sense  under  them  (as  almost  any  other  man 
would)  but  from  his  very  heart  and  soul  say,  No.      And  if  he 
deliberate  the  matter  of  his  oun  accord,  or  by  any  one's  inqui- 
ry be  occasioned   to  do  so,  this  will  be  found  the  sense  of  his 
heart,   (though  his  desire  hath  inclined  to  this  or  that  tiling  in 
particular,)      and  tliis  would    be  his  prayer  in  such  a   case, 
"  Lord,  if  thy  wisdom,  which  is  infinitely  more  than  mine,  «ee 
this  thing  not  fit,  cross  me,  deny  me   in  tliis  desire  of  mir.c." 
And  this  general  desire  at  least,  which  is  the  measure  of  tht 
particular  one,  is  sure  to  be  accomplished  to  one  that  hatli  God 
for  his  delight.     For  the  promise  is  express  and  cannot  fail,  All 
things  shall  work  together  for  good,    to   them  that  love  God. 
Rom.  8.  28. 

And  this  love  to  God,  or  deliglit  in  him,  as  it  entitles  such  td 
that  his  care  and  concern  for  them  which  is  expressed  in  this 
promise ;  so  it  doth  in  its  own  nature  dispose  their  hearts  to  an 
acquiescence  and  satisfiedncss  therein.  For  love  to  God,  where 
it  is  true,  is  supreme,  and  prevails  over  all  other  love  to  this  or 
that  particular  good.  Whence  it  cannot  be,  but,  if  tliis  love  be 
in  act,  (as,  the  text  must  be  miderstood  to  call  unto  actual  and 
excercised  delight  in  God)  it  must  subdue,  and  keep  the  heart 
60  far  subject  to  the  divine  good  pleasure,  as  that  its  desire  and 
addictcdness  to  this  particular,  lesser  good  (concerning  which 
there  may  also  be  a  just  and  rational  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
now  a  good  to  him  yea  or  no)  shall  never  be  a  matter  of  con- 
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troversy  and  quarrel  with  him  who  is,  unquestionably,  the  su- 
preme and  universal  Good.  How  will  that  one  thought  over- 
come, if  such  a  one  sliall  but  apprehend  God  saying  to  him, 
*'  Dost  thou  love  me  above  all  tilings,  and  wilt  yet  contend  with 
me  for  such  a  trifle  !" 

And  we  may  by  tlie  way  note,  that  upon  this  ground  of  the 
dubious  mutability  of  external  good  things,  (which,  by  circum- 
stances, may  become  evil  to  this  or  that  person,)  as  they  are 
not  here,  so  nor  can  they  be  anywhere  the  matter  of  a  general 
absolute  promise,  to  be  claimed  indefinitely  by  any  one's  faith. 
The  nature  of  the  thing  refuses  it.  For  suppose  we,  that  what 
may,  in  this  or  tK-^t  case,  become  evil  or  prejudicial  to  this  or 
that  person,  cloth  now  actually  become  so,  and  is  the  matter  of 
an  absolute  promise,  now  claimable  by  such  a  person,  what 
would  follow  ?  That  an  evil  is  now  the  actual  matter  of  a  pro- 
mise !  than  which  what  can  be  said  or  supposed  more  absurd  ? 
wlien  nothing  can  further  or  otherwise  be  the  matter  of  a  pro- 
mise, tlian  as  it  is  good.  Wherefore  that  jM'omise  would,  in 
the  supposed  case,  degenerate  (as  the  matter  of  it  is  by  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  varied)  and  turn  into  a  threatening.  Where- 
fore when  that  condition  or  proviso  is  not  expressly  added  to  a 
promise  concerning  a  temporal  good,  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  implies,  and  requires  it  to  be  understood.  For  it  is 
not,  otherwise  than  as  qualified  by  that  condition,  any  way  a 
}iromise.  Now  hiC  that  is  in  the  present  exercise  of  delight  in 
God,  hath  his  heart  so  set  upon  God  and  alienated  from  earthly 
things,  as  that  the  present  temper  of  it  bears  proportion  to  the 
natural  tenour  of  such  promises ;  and  is  not  otherwise  than  by 
the  cessation  of  this  delight,  liable  to  the  torture  of  unsatisfied 
desire  in  reference  to  these  lower  things  :  Although  the  fig-tree 
shall  not  blossom— yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  &c.  (Hab.  3. 
1 7.  18.)  And  as  delight  in  God  doth  thus  reduce  and  moderate 
desires  in  refercncr;  to  any  inferior  good  ;  so  that,  if  it  be  with- 
held, they  admit  a  satisfaction  without  it,  and  the  want  of  it  is 
easily  tolerable:     so, 

[2.]  If  it  be  granted;  delight  in  God  adds  a  satisfying  sweet- 
ness to  the  enjoyment.  A  lover  of  God  hath  another  taste  and 
relish,  even  of  earthly  good  things,  than  an  earthly-minded 
man  can  have.  He  hath  that  sweet  savour  of  the  love  of  God 
upon  his  spirit,  that  imparts  a  sweetness  to  all  the  enjoyments 
of  this  world,  beyond  what  such  tilings  in  their  own  nature  have 
with  them.  This  makes  the  righteous  man's  little,  better 
than  the  great  revenues  of  many  wicked.   (Psal,  37.  16-) 

Upon  the  whole  therefore,  this  is,  if  duly  weighed,  a  mighty 
and  most  persuasive  argument  to  delight  in  God.     For  it  im- 
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ports  thus  much,  which  I  add  for  a  close  to  this  discourse.  If 
you  place  your  delight  here  ;  you  are  most  certainly  delivered 
from  the  vexation  and  torment  of  unsatisfied  desire.  The 
motions  of  your  souls  are  sure  to  end  in  a  pleasant  rest.  Your 
lesser  desires  will  be  swallowed  up  in  greater,  and  all  in  the 
divine  fulness ;  so  that  you  will  now  say,  Wlxom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  on  earth  I  desire  besides 
thee.  (Psal.  73.  25.)  If  you  take  no  delight  in  God,  your  own 
souls  will  be  a  present  hell  to  you.  And  it  may  be  it  is  not 
enough  considered,  how  much  the  future  hell  stands  also  in  un- 
satisfied desire  ;  which  desire  (all  suitable  objects  being  for  ever 
cut  off  from  it)  turns  wholly  to  despair,  rage  and  torture.  And 
that  ravenous  appetite,  which  would  be  preying  upon  external 
objects  that  now  fail,  turns  inward,  and  as  an  insatiable  vulture, 
gnaws  everlastingly  the  wretched  soul  itself.  And  the  begin- 
nings of  this  hell  you  will  now  have  within  you,  while  you  re- 
fuse to  delight  in  God.  The  sapless,  eartlily  vanities  upon 
which  your  hearts  are  set,  give  you  sonie  present  content,  which 
allays  your  misery  for  a  little  while,  and  renders  it  less  sensible 
to  you  :  but  they  have  nothing  in  them  to  answer  the  vast 
desires  of  a  reasonable,  immortal  spirit.  Whereby  you  certainly 
doom  yourselves  to  perpetual  disrest.  For  In  these  false, 
vanishing  shadows  of  goodness,  you  cannot  have  satisfaction, 
and  in  the  blessed  God  you  will  not. 
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THE  PREFACE. 


A  PuoroSAL  was  made  to  me,  by  some  friends,  for  publishing  of 
these  papers;  which  I  cannot  doubt,, proceeded  from  charity,  both  to, 
the  reader,  whose  good  they  intended  in  it;  and  totheaiithor,  thatthey 
could  think  so  slender  a  performance  was  capable  of  serving  it.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  think  it  unseasonable,  to  take  any  occasion  of  recom- 
mending charity,  though  this  subject  led  me  only  to  consider  one  sin- 
gle instance  of  it.  Bur  if  the  practice  of  it,  in  this  one,  would  redress 
so  great  an  evil,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  its  universal  exercise, 
in  all  cases  upon  which  it  might  have  influence  ?  Even  the  tongues  of 
men  and  angels,  as  (with  our  apostle)  they  are  insufficient  to  supply 
Its  absence;  so  nor  are  they  more  than  sufficient,  fully  to  represent 
Its  worth.  We  vainly  expect,  from  either  eloquence,  or  disputation, 
the  good  effects,  which  charity  alone  (could  it  take  ])lace)  would 
easily  bring  about  without  them.  How  laboriously  do  we  beat  our  way 
in  the  dark  I  "  We  grope  for  the  wall,  like  the  blind,  and  we  grope  as 
if  we  had  no  eyes  :  we  stumble  at  noon  day,  as  in  the  night;  but 
the  way  of  peace  we  have  not  known.'*  Human  wit  is  stretched  to 
the  uttermost;  wherein  that  comes  short,  the  rest  is  endeavoured  to 
be  supplied  by  anger:  and  all  to  bring  us  under  one  form,  which 
either  will  not  be;  or  if  it  were,  could  be  to  little  purpose;  whileiti 
the  mean  time,  this  more  excellent  way  is  forgotten  of  our 
toot,  and  we  are  far  rom  it.  Which  shews,  it  is  God  Uiat  must  cure 
us  (the  God  of  love  and  peace)  and  not  man. 

How  soon,  and  easily  would  a  mutual  universal  charity  redress 
all  ?  For  being  on  one  side  only,  it  could  never  cement  both.  And 
limited  only  to  a  party,  it  is  not  itself,  and  acts  against  itself,  divides 
what  It  should  unite.  But  a  genuine,  equally  difiused  charity,  how 
would  it  melt  down  men's  minds,  mollify  their  rigours,  make  high 
things  low,  crooked  straight,  and  rough  places  plain  ?  It  would  cer- 
tainly, either  dispose  men  to  agree  upon  one  way  of  common  order, 
or  make  them  feel    very    little  inconvenience  or  cause   of  offence  in 
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some  variety.  But  without  it,  how  little  would  the  most  exquisite 
unexceptionable  form  (universally  complied  with,  in  every  punctilio) 
contribute  to  the  churches  welfare  ?  No  more  to  its  quiet,  and  repose, 
than  an  elegant,  well  shaped  garment,  to  the  ease,  and  rest  of  a  dis- 
jointed, ulcerous  body  :  nor  longer  preserve  it,  than  the  faif  skin  of 
a  dead  man's  body  would  do  that,  from  putrefaction  and  dissolution. 
What  piety  is  to  our  union  with  God,  that  is  charity  to  our  union 
with  one  another.  But  we  are  too  apt,  as  to  both,  to  expect  from  the 
outward  form,  what  only  the  inlernal,  living  principle  can  give  ;  to 
covet  the  one  Avith  a  sort  of  fondness,  and  deny  the  other.  One  com- 
mon external  form  in  the  church  of  God,  wherein  all  good  men 
could  agree,  were  a  most  amiable  thing,  very  useful  to  its  comely, 
better  being,  and  the  want  of  it  hath  inferred,  and  doth  threaten  evils 
much  to  be  deplored,  and  deprecated.  But  this  divine  principle  is  most 
simply  necessary  to  its  very  being.  Whatsoever  violates  it;  is  the  most 
destructive,  mortal  schism,  as- much  worse  than  an  unwilling  breach 
of  outward  order,  as  the  malicious  tearing  in  pieces  a  man's  living 
body,  is  worse  than  accidental  renting  his  cloaths.  And  indeed,  were 
o^r  qpclesiastical  contests,  about  matters  that  I  could  think  iudifler- 
ent,  as  long  as  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  distinction  of  parties,  I  should 
readily  choose  that,  where  were  most  of  sincere  charity  (if  I  new 
■where  that  were.)  For  since  our  Saviour  himself  gives  it  us,  as  the 
cognizance  of  christians  (by  this  shall  all  men  know  ye  are  my  disci- 
ples, if  ye  love  one  another)  I  know  not  how  better  to  judge  of  Chris* 
lianity,  than  by  charity.  Nor  know  I  where,  among  them  that  pro- 
fess, there  is  less  of  either,  than  with  them  that  would  confine,  and 
engross  both  to  their  own  several  parties  ;  that  say,  here  is  Christ, 
and  there  he  is  ;  and  will  have  the  notions  of  christian,  of  saint,  of 
church,  to  extend  no  further  than  their  own  arbitrarily  assigned  li- 
mits, or  than,  as  they  are  pleased  to  describe  their  circle.  Wc  know 
to  whom  the  doing  so,  hath  been  long  imputed  ;  and  it  were  well,  if 
they  had  fewer  sorts  of  imitators.  Nor  doth  it  savour  more  of  un- 
charitablencss  in  any,  to  think  of  enclosing  the  truth,  and  purity  of 
religion,  only,  within  their  own  precincts,  than  it  doth  of  pride  and 
vanity,  to  fancy  they  can  exclude  thence,  every  thing  of  offensive  im- 
purity. We  arc  never  like  to  .vant  occasions,  even  in  this  respect,  of 
exercising  charity  :  not  to  palliate  the  sins  of  any,  but  recover  sin- 
ners. God  grant  we  may  use  it  mere,  to  this  purpose  (when  the  case 
so  requires)  atul  need  it  less. 

JOHN  Ho^^qp. 


DF  CHARITY, 


IN  RESPECT  OF 


OTHER    MEN'S    SINS 

1.  Cor.  XIII,  6. 
He/oiceth  not  in  iniquifi/. 


'J^HE  subject  spoken  of,  must  be  supplied  from  the  foregoing 
verses;  where  we  find  the  matter  all  along,  in  discourse, is 
Charity  :  which  it  is  the  principal  business  of  the  whole  chap- 
ter to  describe,  and  praise.  And  this  is  one  of  the  characters 
that  serve  (as  they  all  do)  to  do  both  these  at  once.  For  being 
in  itself  a  thing  of  so  great  excellency,  to  shew  its  true  nature, 
is  to  praise  it.  Whatsoever  is  its  real  property,  is  also  its  com- 
mendation. 

Our  business  here  must  be, — Briefly  to  explain  and  give 
some  general  account  of  both  these,  namely,  charity,  and  this 
its  negative  character,  that  it  rejoices  not  in  iniquity,  and — To 
demonstrate  the  one  of  the  other  ;  or  (which  is  all  one)  to  shew 
the  inconsistency  between  that  divine  principle,  and  this  horrid 
practice  : — upon  which  the  use  of  this  piece  of  Christian  doc- 
trine will  ensue. 

I._  We  are  to  give  some  account  both  of  this  principle,  the 
charity  which  the  apostle  here  treats  of,  and  of  the  practice 
which  the  text  denies  of  it ;  rejoicing  in  iniquity. 

First.  For  the  former.  The  charity  or  love  here  spoken  of, 
is  the  root  of  all  that  duty  which  belongs  to  the  second  table. 
The  whole  of  the  duty  contained  in  both,  is  summed  up  by  our 
Saviour  in  love.  That  of  the  former  in  that  first  and  great 
commandment.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  &c.  Matt.  22.  37-  that  of  the  latter  in  this  other  which  is 
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like  unto  it,  '*  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighhour  as  thyself."  Upon 
which  two  we  are  told  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  See  also 
Rom.  13.  10.  The  instances  which  are  given  in  this  chapter, 
refer  to  man  as  the  object,  and  shew  that  it  is  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  which  is  meant. 

But  though  it  be  so  far  human,  ft  is  however  upon  other  ac- 
counts a  real  part  of  divine  love ;  which  we  see  1.  Joh.  3.  17. 
that  apostle  speaking  even  of  love  to  our  brothel' :  whoso 
liath  this  M'orld's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  hath  need,  and 
shutteth  up  the  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  demands,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  that  man  ?  And  David  called  the 
kindness  he  intended  the  relicts  of  Saul's  family,  the  kindness 
of  God,  2.  Sam.  9.  3.  This  part  of  love  is  divine  both  in 
respect  of  Its  original,  and  of  somewhat  considerable  in  its 
object. 

1.  In  respect  of  its  original.  It  is  a  part  of  the  communica- 
ted divine  nature,  from  whence  they  that  partake  of  it,  are  said 
to  be  born  of  God.  It  is  most  conjunct  with  faith  in  the  Mes- 
siah, and  love  to  God  himself,  which  are  both  comprehended  in 
that  birth.  For  as  it  is  said  in  the  gospel  of  John,  (chap.  1.12. 
13.)  that  as  many  as  received  him,  (namely,  Christ)  to  them  he 
gave  power  to  be  called  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be- 
lieve in  his  name,  who  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  And 
in  his  1.  Epist.  chap.  5.  1.  Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God.  So  it  is  in  this  latter 
place,  immediately  added  as  the  double  property  of  this  di-^ 
vine  productiou  (not  more  separable  from  one  anoher  than  from 
it)  and  every  one  that  loveth  iiim  that  begat,  loveth  him  also 
that  is  begotten  of  him.  And  hereupon  also  from  the  in-being 
and  exercise  of  this  love,  (though  towards  an  object  that  seems, 
very  heterogeneous  and  of  much  another  kind)  we  come  to  bear 
the  name  of  God's  children.  Love  your  enemies — that  you 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Mat.  5. 
44.  45.  The  law  indeed  of  love  to  other  men,  thougli  it  oblige 
to  love  some  above  others  upon  a  special  reason,  yet  in  its  ut- 
most latitude,  comprehends  all  mankind  under  the  name  of 
neighbour  or  brother,  as  the  particular  precepts  contained  in  it 
iio  enfliciently  shew.  Which  surely  leave  us  not  at  liberty  to 
Kill,  defile,  rob,  slander,  or  covet  from  others,  than  the  regene- 
rate (as  we  count)  or  our  own  friends  and  relatives. 

Now  that  principle  from  which  we  are  called  God's  children, 
must  be  of  divine  original ;  for  it  is  notspoken  of  them  casually, 
but  as  their  dliatinguishing  character.  So  that,  in  this  respect, 
they  are  said  to  be  of  God.  It  is  their  very  difference  from  the 
children  of  another,  and  the  worst  of  fathers,  i  Joh.  3.  10.  In 
tliis  the  chiklrtn  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the 
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devil :  whosoever  doth  not  righteousness,  is  not  of  God, 
neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  lirother.  Which  also  shews  it  is 
not  universally  all  love,  unto  which  this  dignity  ])elongs. 
Some  more  noble-minded  pagans  that  were  wont  to  ascribe  di- 
vinity unto  love,  have  also  carefully  distinguished,  and  told  us 
of  a  love  that  was  genuine,  -and  another  that  was  spurious  ;  the 
one  akin  to  virtue,  the  other  to  vice  ;  and  have  noted  it  as  an 
abusive  error  of  the  vulgar,  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.)  to  give  the 
same  name  to  God  and  a  disease.  The  corruption  and  de- 
generacy of  love,  is  indeed  less  than  human ;  but  the  iirst 
being,  and  restored  rectitude  of  it,  is  of  an  original  no  less  than 
divine. 

2.  And  even  this  love,  though  placed  upon  man,  is  divine 
too  in  respect  of  its  object,  that  is,  of  somewhat  we  have  to  con- 
sider in  it,  which  is  most  properly  and  strictly  the  object,  or 
the  Inducement  and  formal  reason  why  we  love.  God  is  the 
primum  amahile,  tlie  first  goutiness  as  well  as  the  first  Being. 
As  therefore  there  is  no  being,  so  nor  is  there  any  goodness,  a- 
mability,  or  loveliness,  which  is  not  derived  from  him.  We 
love  any  thing  more  truly  and  purely,  the  more  explicitly  we 
acknowledge  and  love  God  in  it.  Upon  the  view  of  those  strokes 
and  lineaments  of  the  divine  pulchritude,  and  the  characters  of 
his  glory,  which  are  discernible  in  all  his  creatures,  our  love 
should  be  someway  commensurate  with  the  creation,  and  com- 
prehend the  universe  in  its  large  and  complacential  embraces. 
Though  as  any  thing  is  of  higher  excellency,  and  hath  more 
lively  touches  and  resemblances  of  God  upon  it ;  or  by  the 
disposition  of  his  providence  and  law,  more  nearly  approaches 
us,  and  is  more  immediately  presented  to  our  notice,  converse, 
use,  or  enjoyment,  so  our  love  is  to  be  exercised  towards  it 
more  explicitly,  in  a  higher  degree,  or  with  more  frequency. 
As  man  therefore  hath  more  in  him  of  divine  resemblance,  of 
God's  natural  likeness  and  image ;  good  men  of  his  moral,  holy 
image,  we  ought  to  love  men  more  than  the  inferior  creatures  ; 
and  those  that  are  good  and  holy,  more  than  other  men  ;  and 
those  with  whom  we  are  more  concerned,  with  a  »nore  definite 
love,  and  which  is  required  to  be  more  frequent  in  its  exercise. 
But  all  from  the  attractive  of  somewhat  divine  appearing  in  the 
object.  So  that  all  rational  love,  or  that  is  capa])le  of  being 
regulated  and  measured  by  a  law,  is  only  so  far  right  in  its  own 
kind,  as  we  love  God  in  every  thing,  and  every  thing  upon  his 
account,  and  for  his  sake. 

The  nature  and  spirit  of  man  is,  by  the  apostacy,  become 
disatFected  and  strange  to  God,  alienated  from  the  divine  life, 
addicted  to  a  particular  limited  good,  to  the  creature  for  itself, 
apart  from  God  j   whereupon  the  things  men  love,  are  their 
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idols)  and  their  love  Idolatry.  But  where,  by  regeneration,  a 
due  propensition  towards  God  is  restored,  the  universal  good 
draws  their  minds,  they  become  inclined  and  enlarged  towards 
it ;  and  as  that  is  diffused,  their  love  follows  it,  and  flows  to- 
wards it  every  where.  They  love  all  things  principally  in  and 
for  God  ;  and  therefore  such  men  most,  as  excel  in  goodness, 
and  in  whom  the  divine  image  more  brightly  shines.  There- 
fore it  is,  most  especially,  Christian  charity  that  is  here  meant, 
that  is,  which  works  towards  christians  as  such.  For  compare 
this  with  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  it  will  appear  that  charity 
is  treated  of  in  this,  which  is  the  vital  bond  of  holy,  living  union 
in  the  Christian  church  supposed  in  the  other.  Whereby  as 
the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  body  being  many,  are  one  body ;  so  also  is 
Christ  V.  12.  This  principle  refined,  jectified,  recovered  out 
of  its  state  of  degeneracy,  and  now  obtaining  in  the  soul  as  a 
part  of  the  new  creature,  or  the  new  man  which  is  after  God, 
as  it  hath  man  for  its  object  more  especially,  and  more  or  less 
according  to  what  their  appears  of  divine  in  him,  is  the  charity 
here  spoken  of.  Now  of  this  divine  charity  it  is  said,  and  which 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

Secondly.  That  it  rejoices  not  in  iniquity.  Hereof  it  cannot 
be  needful  to  say  much  by  way  of  explication.  The  thing  car- 
ries a  prodigious  appearance  with  it ;  and  it  might  even  amaze 
one  to  thinic,  that  on  this  side  hell,  or  short  of  that  state,where- 
in  the  malignity  of  wickedness  attains  its  highest  pitch,  any  ap- 
pearance should  be  found  of  it.  Yet  we  cannot  think,  but 
these  elogies  of  charity,  do  imply  reprehensions,  and  tacitly 
insinuate  too  great  a  proneness  to  this  worst  soxXoi  hixcci.pey.xv.ix 
or  rejoicing  in  evil.  The  Gnosticks  (or  the  sect  afterwards, 
known  by  that  name)  gave  already  too  great  occasion  for  many 
more  express,  and  sharp  rejjroots  of  this  temper ;  which  were 
not  thrown  into  the  air,  or  meant  to  nobody.  The  Scripture 
saith  not  in  vain,  the  spirit  which  is  in  us  lusteth  to  envy. 
With  which,  what  affinity  this  disposition  hath,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  anon.  Rejoicing  in  iniquity,  may  be  taken  (if 
we  abstract  from  limiting  circumstances)  two  ways  : — either  in 
reference  to  our  own  sins  : — or  to  men's.  Our  own,  when  we 
take  pleasure  in  the  design,  or  in  the  commision,  or  in  the  re- 
view, and  after-contemplation  of  them  :  converse  in  that  im- 
pure region,  as  in  our  native  element,  drink  it  in  like  water, 
tind  it  sweet  in  the  mouth,  and  hide  it  imder  the  tongue,  &c. 
Other  men's ;  when  it  is  counted  a  grateful  sight,  becomes 
matter  of  mirth  and  sport,  to  see  another  stab  at  once  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  his  own  soul.  The  scope  and  sei'ies  of  the  apos- 
tle's discourse,  doth  here  plainly  determine  it  this  latter  way : 
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or  as  cliarlty  which  is  the  subject  of  his  whole  discourse,  re- 
spects other  men  ;  so  must  this  contrary  disposition  also.  De 
iniqidtate procul  diibio  aliena,^)C.  saith  Cajetan  upon  this  place: 
It  is  without  doubt  i  unapt  to  rejoice  in  the  siiis  of  other  men; 
for  neither  can  it  endure  one's  own.  And  this  aptness  to  rejoice 
in  the  iniquity  of  others,  may  be  upon  several  accounts.  It 
may  either  proceed  from  an  affection  to  their  sins,  from  an 
undue  self-love  :  or  from  an  excessive  disaffection  to  the  per- 
sons offending. 

1.  From  a  great  affection,  and  inclination  unto  the  same 
kind  of  sins,  which  they  observe  in  others.  Whereupon  they 
are  glad  of  their  patronage  ;  and  do  therefore  not  only  do  such 
things,  but  take  pleasure  in  them  that  do  themj  Rom.  1.  32. 
Men  are  too  prone  to  justify  themselves  by  tlie  example 
of  others,  against  their  common  rule.  "Others  take  their  li- 
berty, and  why  may  not  1  ?"  And  so  they  go  (as  Seneca  says 
sheep  do)  non  qua  eundum  est,  sed  qua  itur,  the  way  which 
is  trodden,  not  which  ought  to  be. 

2.  From  an  undue,  and  over  indulgent  love  of  themselves. 
Whence  it  is,  that  (as  the  case  may  be)  they  take  pleasure  to 
thiak  there  are  some  men,  that  perhaps  outdo  them  in  wicked- 
ness, and  offend  in  some  grosser  kind  than  they  have  done. 
And  so  they  have,  they  count,  a  grateful  occasion,  not  only  to 
justify  themselves,  that  they  are  not  worse  then  other  men,  but 
to  magnify  themselves,  tliat  they  are  not  so  bad ;  as  the  phari- 
see  in  his  pompous,  hypocritical  devotion,  "God,  I  thank  thee 
(that  attribution  to  Cod,  being  only  made  a  colour  of  arrogat- 
ing more  plausibly  to  himself)  that  I  am  not  as  other  men,  ex- 
tortioners, unjust,  adulterers,'  &c.  Luke  18.  11.  whereby  the 
hypocrite,  while  he  would  extol,  doth  but  the  more  notoriously 
stigmatize  himself. 

3.  From  a  disaffection  they  bear  to  the  offenders  -,  whence 
they  are  glad  of  an  advantage  against  them  :  that 'they  liave  oc- 
casion to  glory  in  their  flesh,  and  insult  over  their  weakness.  It 
must  be  that  rejoicing  in  other  men's  sins,  which  is  most  con- 
trary to  chaiity,  that  is  here  more  especially  meant.  And  that 
is  manifestly  the  last  of  these  ;  such  as  proceeds  from  ill  will  to 
the  person  that  offends  ;  whereupon  we  are  glad  of  his  Jialting 
(which  perhaps  we  watched  for  before)  and  when  his  foot  slip- 
peth,  magnify  ourselves  against  him.  Now  rejoicing  at  the 
sins  of  other  men,  upon  this  account,  may  be  either — secret, 
when  only  the  heart  feels  an  inward  complacency,  and  is  sensi- 
bly gratified  thereby  :  or — open,  when  that  inward  pleasure 
breaks  forth  into  external  expressions  of  triumph,  and  insulta- 
iion,  into  derision^  scoffs  and  sarcasms, 
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II.  And  how  inconsistent  this  is  with  the  charity  which  out 
apostle  so  highly  magnifies,  it  is  now  our  next  business  to  shew. 
And  it  will  appear  by  comparing  this  rejoicing  in  other  men's 
sins  :  with  charity  itself :  and — with  what  it  is,  ever,  in  most 
certain  connexion  with. 

First.  With  charity  itself;  and  so  we  shall  consider  it,— -In 
its  own  nature,  abstractly  and  absolutely : — In  relation  to  its 
original,  and  exemplary  cause. '  And  shall  compare  this  rejoic- 
ing in  the  sins  of  other  nien^  with  it  both  ways. 

1.  Consider  charity  in  its  own  nature  ;  and  so  it  is  the  loving 
one  another  as  myself,  so  as  to  desire  his  welfare  and  felicity  as 
niy  own  :  where  we  must  note,  that  love  to  ourselves,  is  the 
measure  of  the  love  we  owe  to  others.  But  yet  we  are  also  to 
consider,  that  this  measure  itself,  is  to  be  measured :  for  we  are 
not  to  measure  our  love  to  others,  by  the  love  we  bear  to  our- 
selves, otherwise,  than  as  that  also  agrees  with  our  superiorrule; 
which  obliges  us  so  to  love  ourselves,  as  to  design,  and  seek  our 
own  true  felicity,  and  best  good  ;  to  ''  lay  hold  on  eternal  life, 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation."  If  in  other  instances,  we 
were  not  so  to  understand  the  matter  (since  the  particular  pre- 
cepts extend  no  farther  than  the  general  one)  any  man  might 
without  transgression,  destroy  another  man's  goods,  when  he 
hath  learned  to  be  prodigal  of  what  he  is  master  of  himself : 
and  might  make  himself  master  of  another  man's  life,  whenso- 
ever he  cares  not  for  his  own  And  so  by  how  much  more  pro- 
fligately wicked  any  man  is,  he  should  be  so  mucli  the  less  a 
transgressor. 

VVe  are  not  so  absolutely  ctvle^niTioi^  or  so  much  our  own, 
that  we  may  do  what  we  will  with  ourselves.  We  are  account- 
able to  him  that  made  us,  for  our  usage  of  ourselves  :  and  in 
making  ourselves  miserable,  make  ourselves  deeply  guilty  also. 
We  were  made  v/Ith  a  possibility  of  being  happy.  He  that 
made  us  with  souls  capable  of  a  blessed  state,  will  exact  an  ac- 
count of  us,  what  we  have  done  with  his  creature.  He  that 
commits  a  felony  xipon  his  own  life,  injures  his  prince  and  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  The  one  is  robbed  of  a  sub- 
ject, the  other  of  a  member  that  might  be  useful ;  vv^herein 
both  had  a  right.  No  man  is  made  for  himself.  And  there- 
fore the  fact  is  animadverted  on,  and  punished  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble in  what  remains  of  the  offender,  in  his  posterity,  from  whom 
his  goods  are  confiscate ;  in  his  name,  which  bears  a  mark  of 
infamy,  and  is  made  a  public  reproach.  How  unspeakably 
greater  is  the  wrong  done  to  the  common  Ruler  of  the  whole 
world,  when  a  soul  destroys  itself!  loses  its  possibility  of  prais- 
ing and  glorifying  him  eternally  in  the  participation  and  com- 
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munion  of  his  eternal  i^Iory  !  liow  great  to  tlic  glorious  society 
of  saints  and  angels  !  from  whom  iie  factiously  withdraws  him- 
self, and  who  (though  that  loss  be  reconipenced  to  them  by 
iheir  satisfaction  in  the  just  vengeance  which  the  offended  God 
takes  upon  the  disloyal,  apostate  wretch)  u  ere  to  have  pleased 
and  solaced  themselves  in  his  joint  felicity  with  their  own.  So 
that  he  hath  done  what  in  him  lay,  to  make  them  miserable, 
and  even  to  turn  heaven  into  a  place  of  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation. 

The  supreme,  primary  law  under  which  we  all  are,  obliges  us 
to  be  happy.  For  it  binds  us  to  take  "  the  Lord  only  for  our 
God;  to  love  him  with  all  our  hearts,  and  minds  and  souls,  and 
strength,"  And  so  to  love  him,  is  to  enjoy  him,  to  delight,  and 
acquiesce  finally,  and  ultimately  in  him  ;  and  satisfy  ourselves 
for  ever  in  his  fulness.  So  thixt  every  man  is  rebellious  in  be- 
ing miserable,  and  that  even  against  tlie  first,  and  most  deeply 
fundamental  law  of  his  creation.  Nor  can  he  love  God  in  obe- 
dience to  that  law,  without  loving  himself  aright.  Which  love 
to  himself,  is  then  to  be  the  measure  of  the  love  he  is  to  bear 
to  other  men  :  and  so  most  truly  it  is  said,  that  charity  begins 
at  home.  Every  man  ought  to  seek  his  own  true  felicity,  and 
then  to  desire  another's  as  his  own. 

But  now  consider,  what  we  are  to  compare  herewith.  Re- 
joicing in  the  sins  of  other  men,  how  contrary  is  it  to  tlie  most  ■ 
inward  nature  !  to  the  pure  essence  I  how  directly  doth  it  strike 
at  the  very  heart  and  soul,  the  life  and  spirit  of  charity  !  For 
sin  is  the  greatest,  and  highest  infelicity  of  the  creature ;  de- 
praves the  soul  within  itself,  vitiates  its  powers,  deforms  its 
beauty,  extinguisheth  its  light,  corrupts  its  purity,  darkens  its 
glory,  disturbs  its  tranquillity,  and  peace,  violates  its  harmoni- 
ous, joyful  state  and  order,  and  destroys  its  very  life.  It  disaf- 
fects  it  to  God,  severs  it  from  him,  engages  his  justice,  and  in- 
flames his  wrath  against  it. 

What  is  it  now  to  rejoice  in  anotlier  man's  sin  ;  Think  what 
it  is,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  be  where  the  love  of  God  hath 
any  place.  ^  What  !  to  be  glad  that  such  a  one  is  turning  a  man 
into  a  devil  !  a  reasonable,  immortal  soul,  capable  of  heaven, 
into  a  fiend  of  liell  !  To  be  glad  that  such  a  soul  is  tearing  it- 
self off  from  God,  is  blasting  its  own  eternal  hopes,  and  des- 
troying all  its  possibilities  of  a  future  well-being  1  Blessed  God  ! 
How  repugnant  is  this  to  charity  ?  For  let  us  consider  what  it 
is  that  we  can  set  in  directest  opposition  to  it.  Let  charity  be 
the  loving  of  another  as  I  ought  to  do  myself;  its  opposhe  must 
be,  the  hating  of  another^  as  I  should,  not,  and  cannot  sustain 
to  do  myself.     As  loving  another  therefore  includes  my  desire 
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of  his  felicity,  and  whatsoever  is  requisite  to  it,  till  it  be  attained, 
and  my  joy  for  it  when  it  is  ;  loathncss  of  his  future,  and  grief 
for  his  present  infelicity,  as  if  the  case  were  my  own  :  so  hating 
another  must  equally  and  most  essentially  include  aversion  to 
his  future  good,  and  grief  for  his  present  (which  is  the  precise 
notion  of  envy)  the  desire  of  his  infelicity,  and  whatsoever  will 
mfer  it,  till  it  be  brought  about,  and  joy  when  it  is,  or  when  I 
behold  what  is  certainly  conjunct  with  it.  Which  is  the  very 
wickedness  the  text  animadverts  on,  as  most  contrary  to  charity, 
the  hixeci^eaciyja  which  not  only  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  but  the  very  philosophy  of  pagans  doth  most  highly 
decry  and  declaim  against :  w'hich  is  of  the  same  family  you  see 
with  envy ;  and  no  other  way  differs  from  it  than  as  the  objects 
are  variously  posited.  Let  the  harm  and  evil  of  my  brother  be 
remote  from  him,  and  his  good  be  present,  I  envy  it.  Let  his 
good  be  remote,  and  any  harm  or  mischief  be  present  and  ur- 
gent upon  him,  I  rejoice  in  it.  Both  are  rooted  in  hatred,  the 
directest  violation  of  the  royal  law  of  loving  my  neighbour  as 
m}'s.elf.  Jam.  2.  8.  And  it  is  that  sort  of  e7rt%c:i§f  ««;</«  which 
liath  most  of  horror,  and  the  very  malignity  of  hell  in  it :  as 
the  sin  of  another,  wherein  this  joy  is  taken,  is  an  evil  against 
the  great  God  (which  there  will  be  occasion  more  directly  to 
consider  hereafter),  as  well  as  to  him  that  commits  it;  a  wrong 
to  the  former,  and  a  hurt  to  the  latter :  whereas  other  infe-r 
licities  are  evils  to  him  only  whom  they  befal. 

2.  Consider  charity  in  relation  to  its  original,  and  ex- 
amplar.  And  so  it  is  immediately  from  God,  and  his  very 
image.  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwellcth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him,  i  Joh.  4.  16.  And  what  sort  of  love 
is  this  which  is  made  so  identical,  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
very  Being,  and  nature  of  God  ;  not  a  turbid,  and  tumultuous, 
not  a  mean,  and  ignoble,  not  an  imprudent,  rash,  and  violent, 
least  of  all,  an  impure,  polluted  passion  :  but  a  most  calm,  wise, 
majestic,  holy  will  to  do  good  to  his  creatures,  upon  terms 
truly  worthy  of  God.  Good  will,  most  conjunct  with  the  other 
inseparable  perfections  of  the  Godhead :  whence,  with  expres- 
sions of  the  most  benign  propensions  towards  his  creatures,  he 
5.tiU  conjoins  declarations  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  upon  all  occasions: 
that  he  is  not  a  God  that  takes  pleasure  in  wickedness,  nor  can 
evil  dwell  with  him  :  that  sin  is  the  abominable  thing  which  his 
soul  loathes,  that  he  is  of  purer  eyes,  than  to  look  on  iniquity. 
What  can  now  be  more  contrary  to  the  pure,  and  holy  love, 
which  shall  resemble,  and  be  the  image  of  his,  than  to  rejoice 
in  iniquity  ?  For  as  God,  while  he  loves  the  person,  hates  the 
in,  men  do  in  this  case,  love  the  sin,  and  hate  thp  person. 
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And  while  this  horrid.  Impure  malignity  Is  not  from  God,  or 
like  him  (far  be  the  thought  from  us),  from  whom  doth  It  de- 
rive ?  Whom  dotli  it  resemble  ?  We  read  but  of  two  general  fa- 
thers, whose  children  are  specified  and  distinguished,  even  by  this 
very  thing,  or  its  contrary,  In  a  fore-mentioned  text,  i.  Joh.  3.  10. 
where,  when  both  the  fathers,  and  their  children,  are  set  in  op- 
position to  one  another,  this,  of  not  loving  one's  brother,  is 
given  at  once,  both  as  the  separating  note  of  them  who  are  not 
of  God's  family,  and  offspring,  not  of  him  as  the  expression  is, 
Laving  nothing  of  his  holy,  blessed  image  and  nature  in  thent 
(and  who  consequently  must  fetch  their  pedigree  from  hell,  and 
acknowledge  themselves  spawned  of  the  devil)  and  as  a  summa- 
ry of  all  unrighteousness,  as  it  is  being  taken  (as  often)  for  the 
duty  of  the  second  table,  or  as  a  very  noted  part  of  it,  taken  in 
its  utmost  latitude.  Agreeably  to  that  of  our  Saviour,  Joh.  8. 
44.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil — he  v;as  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning — as  every  one  is  said  to  be  that  hateth  his  bro- 
ther, 1.  Joh.  2.  15.  If  therefore  we  can  reconcile  God  and 
the  devil  together,  heaven  and  hell,  we  may  also  charity,  and 
rejoicing  at  otiier  men's  sins. 

Secondli/.  The  inconsistency  of  these  two  will  further  appear 
by  comparing  this  monstrous  disaffection  of  mind,  with  the  in- 
separable concomitants  of  charity,  or  such  things  as  are  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  And  the  argument  thence  will  be  also  strong 
and  enforcing,  if  that  concomitancy  shall  be  found  to  be  cer- 
tain, and  the  connexion  firm,  between  those  things  and  cha- 
rity. I  shall  only  give  instance  In  four  things,  which  every  one 
that  examines  will  acknowledge  to  be  so  connected  ;  namely, 
wisdom  and  prudence  : — piety  and  sincere  devotedness  to  God, 
and  the  Redeemer  : — purity  :  and — humility.  Moralists  gene- 
rally acknowledge  a  concatenation  of  the  virtues.  Those  that 
are  truly  Christian  are  not  the  less  connected,  but  the  more 
strongly  and  surely.  Which  connexion  of  these  now  mention- 
ed, with  charity,  we  shall  see  as  to  each  of  them  severally  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  their  inconsistency  with  this  vile  temper  and 
practice. 

1.  For  wisdom  or  prudence,  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to  charity, 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  the  same  name,  Jam.  3.  17.  The  wis- 
dom that  is  from  above,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
&c.  The  foregoing  words,  (v.  IG.)  shew  that  love  is  meant. 
These  words  represent  the  heavenly  descent,  and  the  true  na- 
ture of  it,  both  together.  That  it  Is  called  wisdom,  shews^  its 
affinity  with  it,  and  that  it  partakes  of  its  nature  ;  dwells  in  a 
calm,  sedate  mind,  void  of  disquieting  passions  and  perturbations 
which  it  is  the  work  of  wisdom  to  repress  and  expel.     Indeed 
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ihe  name  is  manifestly  intended  to  express,  general]}',  the  tem- 
per, the  genius,  the  spirit  of  one  that  is  born  from  above,  and  is 
tending  thither.  The  contrary  temper,  a  disposition  to  strife, 
envy,  or  grief  for  the  good  of  another  (which  naturally  turns 
into  joy,  for  his  evil,  when  his  case  alters)  is  called  wisdom  too, 
but  with  sufficiently  distinguishing  and  disgracing  additions.  It 
is  said,  (v.  15.)  not  to  be  from  al)ove,  but  earthly,  sensual,  de- 
vilish ;  and  to  have  the  contrary  effects ;  where  envying  and 
strife  is,  there  is  confusion  ct'iixlagucnx  (tumult  the  word  signi- 
fies, or  disorder,  unquietness,  disagreement  of  a  man  with  him- 
self, as  if  his  soul  were  plucked  asunder,  torn  from  itself)  and 
every  evil  work,  v.  16.  There  can  be  no  charity  towards  ano- 
ther (as  hath  been  noted)  where  there  is  not  first  a  true  love  to 
a  man's  own  soul,  which  is  the  immediate  measure  of  it;  nor 
that,  where  there  is  not  prudence  to  discern  his  own  best  good, 
and  what  metuis  are  to  be  used  to  attain  it.  His  true  good  he 
is  not  to  expect  apart  by  himself,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Not  of  this  or  that  party,  but  the  v/nole  ani- 
mated body  of  Christ.  In  which  capacity  he  shares  in  the  com- 
mon felicity  of  the  whole,  and  affects  to  draw  as  many  as  he  can 
into  the  communion  and  participation  of  it.  So  he  enjoys,  as  a 
member  of  that  body,  a  tranquility  and  repose  within  himself. 
But  he  is  undone  in  himself,  while  he  bears  a  disaffected  mind 
to  the  true  interest  and  welfare  of  the  body. 

Wherefore  to  rejoice  in  what  is  prejudicial  to  it,  is  contrary  to 
prudence  and  charity  both  at  once.  Put  on,  (saiththe  apostle) 
as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved  bowels  of  mercies, 
kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  for- 
bearing one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man 
Iiave  a  quarrel  against  any  :  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also 
no  ye.  And  above  all  these  things,  put  on  charity,  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectncss.  And  lettiie  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts, 
to  the  whichalso  ye  are  called  in  one  body.  (Col.  3.12.  IG.)  imply- 
ing no  true  peace  or  satisfaction  can  be  had,  but  in  vital  union 
with  the  body.  Is  he  a  wise,  or  is  he  not  a  madman,  that  rejoices 
he  hath  an  unbound  hand  or  foot,  or  an  ulcerated  finger,  or  toe 
rotting  off  from  him  ?  or  that  is  glad  a  fire  cr  the  plague  is  bro- 
ken out  in  th.e  neighbourhood,  that  equally  endangers  his  own 
house  and  family,  yea  and  his  own  life  ? 

2.  Piety  and  devotedncss  to  God,  and  the  Redeemer,  is 
most  conjunct  with  true  charity.  By  this  we  know  that  we  love 
the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God,  &c.  i.  Job.  5.  2. 
For  the  true  reason  of  our  love  to  the  one,  is  fetched  from  the 
other,  as  hath  been  shewn.  And  how  absurd  where  it  to  pre- 
tend love   to  a  christian  upon  Christ's  account    and  for  his  sake. 
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while  there  is  no  love  to  Christ  himself?  But  can  it  consist 
with  such  love  and  devotedness  to  God,  to  be  glad  at  his  being 
affronted  by  the  sin  of  any  man  ?  or  to  Christ,  whose  design 
it  was  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  bless  us,  in  tur- 
ning us  away  from  our  iniquities  ;  to  rejoice  in  the  iniquity  that 
obstructs,  and  tends  to  frustrate  his  design  ?  Do  we  not  know 
he  was  for  this  end  manifested,  to  destroy  the  Vv'orks  of  the, 
devil  ?  And  that  the  works  of  wickedness  are  his  works  ?  Do  we 
not  know,  the  great  God  is,  in  and  by  our  Redeemer,  main- 
taining a  war  against  the  devil,  and  the  subjects  of  his  king- 
dom ;  in  which  warfare,  what  are  the  weapons,  on  the  devil's 
part,  but  sins  ?  Who  but  sinners  his  soldiers  ?  And  who  is  there 
of  us,  but  professes  to  he  on  God's  part  in  this  war  ?  Can  it 
stand  with  our  duty,  and  fidelity  to  him,  to  be  glad  thatanyare 
foiled,  who  profess  to  figlit  under  the  same  banner  ?  What 
would  be  thought  of  him,  who,  in  battle  rejoieeth  to  see  those 
of  his  own  side  fall,  here  one,  and  there  one  ?  He  v/ould  surely 
be  counted  eitlicr  treacherous,  or  mad. 

3.  Charity  of  the  right  kind,  is  most  certainly  connected 
with  purity.  The  end  (or  perfection)  of  the  coraniandment  (or 
of  all  our  commanded  obedience)  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart 
1.  Tim.  1.  5.  Sincere  christians,  are  such  as  have  purified 
their  souls,  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit,  unto  un- 
feigned love  of  the  Ijrethren  ;  and  must  see,  that  they  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart,  fervently,  1.  Pet.  1.  22.  Pagans  have 
taught,  there  is  no  such  tiling,  as  true  friendly  love,  but  among 
good  men.  But  how  consists  it  with  such  purity,  to  take  plea- 
sure in  other  men's  impurities,  or  make  their  sin  the  matter  of 
jest  and  raillery  ? 

4.  A  further  inseparable  concomitant  of  charity,  is  deep  hu- 
mility. We  find  them  joined,  and  are  required  to  put  them  oa 
together,  in  the  already  mentioned  context.  Put  on  kindness, 
humbleness  of  mind  ;  above  all  put  on  charity,  (Col.  3.)  and  do 
find  it  among  these  celebrations  of  charity,  that  it  vaunteth  not 
itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up,  v.  4.  Nor  can  we  ever,  with  due 
charity,  compassionate  the  wants,  and  infirmities  of  others,  if  we 
feel  not  our  own  which  if  we  do,  though  we  are  not,  ourselves, 
guilty  of  heinous  wickednesses,  we  shall  so  entirely  ascribe  it 
to  divine,  preserving  mercy,  as  to  be  in  little  disposition  to 
rejoice  that  others  are.  ' 

III.  We  may  then,  upon  the  whole,  learn  hence,  how  we  are 
to  demean  ourselves  in  reference  to  tlie  sins  of  other  men.  Sq/f 
no  doubt,  as  charity  doth  command,  and  require  :  at  least,  so 
as  it  doth  allow,  or  not  forbid.  We  are  manifestly  concerned, 
not  to  offer  violence  to  so  sacred  a  thing ;  and  shall  be  secure 
from  doing  it  both  these  ways.     Wc  may  therefore  under  these 
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two  heads,  take  direction  for  our  behaviour  upon  such  occiisionsJ 
namely,  the  actual  sins  of  others,  or  their  more  observable  in- 
clinations thereto.  Wc  shall  then  say  something  to  those  who  not- 
withstanding will  take  the  liberty  to  rejoice  in  the  sins  of  other 
men  or  take  any,  the  least  pleasure  in  observing  them. 

First.  We  take  direction  for  our  behaviour  upon  such 
Occasions. 

1.  We  should  faithfully  practise  as  to  this  case,  such  things 
as  charity,  and  the  very  law  of  love  doth  expressly  require 
and  oblige  us  to.      As  we  are, 

(1.)  To  take  heed  of  tempting  their  inclinations,  and  of  in- 
ducing others  to  sin,  whether  by  word  or  example.  We  are, 
otherwise,  obliged  to  avoid  doing  so,  and  this  greatly  increases 
the  obligation.  What  we  are  not  to  rejoice  in  upon  the  account 
of  charity;  we  are,  upon  the  same  account,  much  less  to  pro- 
cure. Especially  take  heed  of  contributing  to  other  men's  sins, 
by  the  example  of  your  own.  Tiic  power  whereof,  though  it 
be  silent  and  insensible,  is  most  efficacious  in  all  men's  experi- 
ence. A  man  would  perhaps  hear  the  verbal  proposal  of  that 
wickedness,  with  horror  and  detestation,  which  he  is  gradually 
and  with  little  reluctance  drawn  into,  by  observing  it  in  other 
men's  practice.  A  downright  exhortation  to  it,  Avould  startle 
him.  But  the  conversation  of  such  as  familiarly  practise  it, 
gently  insinuates,  and  by  slower  degrees  alters  the  habit  of  his 
mind  ;  secretly  conveys  an  infection  like  a  pestilential  disease  ; 
so  that  the  man  is  mortally  seized  before  he  feels,  and  when  he 
suspects  no  danger. 

Most  of  all,  let  them  take  heed  of  mischieving  others  by 
their  sins,  who  are  men  of  more  knowledge  and  pretend  to 
more  strictness  than  others.  Perhaps  some  such  may  think  of 
"taking  their  liberty  more  safely:  they  understand  how  to  take 
up  the  business  more  easily,  and  compound  the  matter  with 
God.  A  horrid  imagination  !  and  direct  blasphemy  against 
the  lioly  gospel  of  our  Lord  !  If  it  were  true,  and  God  should 
(do  what  is  so  little  to  be  hoped)  mercifully  give  them  the 
repentance,  wiiereof  they  most  wickedly  ])resume,  who  knows 
but  others  may,  by  that  example,  be  hardened  in  wickedness, 
and  never  repent  ?  Yea,  If  thy  greater  knowledge  should 
prompt  thee  to  do,  mmeccssarily,  that  which  (really,  and  ab- 
stracting from  circumstances)  is  not  a, sin  ;  but  which  another 
took  toI)e  so,  and  thence  takes  a  liberty  to  do  other  things  that 
atec  ertainly  sinful;  yet  walkest  thou  not  charitably.  Through 
thy  knowledge  shall  a  A\eak  brotlier  perish  and  be  destroyed,  for 
whom  Christ  died  ?  Rom.  14.  15.  with  1.  Cor.  8.  10,  11.  Sup- 
pose the  process  be,  as  from  sitting  in  an  idol's  temple  to  ido- 
latry so  from  needless  sitting  in  a,  tavern,  to  drunkenness 
or  other  consequent  dcbauclicrics.     But  if  the  thing  be,  in  its 
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first  instance,  unquestionably  sinful,  of  how  liorrid  consequences 
are  the  enormities  of  such  as  have  been  taken  to  be  men  of 
sanctity,  beyond  the  common  rate  ?  What  a  stumbling  block 
to  multitudes !  How  jiuich  better  might  it  have  been  for  many 
that  are  of  the  Christian  profession-,  if  such  had  never  be<ia 
christians  !  And  most  probably  for  themselves  also  !  No  doubt 
it  had  been  more  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name.  How 
many  may  be  tempted  to  infidelity  and  atheism  by  one  sucli 
instance  !  And  whereas  those  scandalized  persons  do  often 
afterwards,  incur  this  fearful  guilt  of  rejoicing  in  the  iniquity 
of  such,  even  that  also,  tliey  have  to  answer"  for,  with  all  the 
rest. 

(2.)  Charity  requires,  not  only  that  we  do  not  procure,  but 
that  we  labour,  as  mucli  as  is  possible,  to  prevent  the  sin  of 
others.  What  in  this  kind,  we  are  not  to  rejoice  at,  we  should 
hinder.  And  indeed  what  we  do  not  hinder,  if  it  be  in  our 
power,  we  cause. 

(3.)  We  should  not  be  over-forward  to  believe  ill  of  others. 
Charity  will,  while  things  are  doubtful,  at  least,  suspend.  See 
how  immediately  conjunet  these  two  things  are.  It  thinketh 
no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  (v.  5,  6'.)  it  is  not  imagina- 
tive or  surmising.  And  in  the  following  verse  (on  the  lietter 
part,  it  must  l)e  imderstood,)  it  believeth  all  things,  hopcth  ail 
things  :  that  is,  briefly,  it  is  uiiapt  to  believe  ill  without  ground, 
^id  hopes  well,  as  long  as  there  is  any.  But  it  is  not  so  blindly 
•partial,  as  to  shut  its  eyes  against  apparent  truth  (of  which  more 
in  it-s  place.) 

(4.)  Much  less  should  we  report  tilings  at  random,  to  the 
prejudice  of  others.  That  character  of  an  inhabitant  in  th.e 
holy  hill,  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  taketh  not  up  a  reproach 
against  his  neighbour. 

(5.)  If  the  matter  particularly  concern  ourselves,  and  cir- 
cumstances comply,  we  must  have  recourse  first  to  the  supposed 
offender  himself,  and  (as  our  Saviour  directs)  tell  him  his  fault 
between  him  and  thee  alone,  (Mat.  18.  15.) 

(6".)  We  ought  to  compassionate  his  case.  Not  rejoicing  in 
in  iniquity,  may  have  in  it  a  y^nuca-ig.  More  may  be  meant ; 
we  are  sure  more  is  clsev/liere  enjoined,  solemn  mourning,  and 
the  omission  severely  blamed.  Ye  are  puffed  up,  (1  Cor.  5*  2.) 
(not  perhaps  so  much  with  pride,  as  vanity,  and  lightness  of 
spirit,  as  a  bladder  swollen  with  air,  which  is  the  significancy 
of  that  word)  and  have  not  rather  mourned.  Perhaps  he  is 
burdened  with  grief  and  shame.  A  Christian  heart  cannot  be 
hard  towards  such  a  one  in  that  case.  We  are  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  (Gal.  6.  2.) 
(70  We  should,  as  our  capacity  and  circumstances  invite  or 
\X>L.  II.  2  o 
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allow  (at  least  by  our  prayers)  endeavour  his  recovery.  And 
therein  use  all  the  gentleness  which  the  case  admits,  and  which 
is  suitable  to  a  due  sense  of  common  human  frailty.  Take  the 
instruction  in  the  apostle's  own  words,  (Gal.  6.  1.)  Brethren, 
if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore 
such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted. 

(8.)  We  must  take  heed,  upon  one  man's  account,  of  cen- 
suring others ;  for  such  as  we  know  to  be  faulty,  those,  that  for 
ought  wc  know  (and  therefore  ought  to  hope)  are  innocent. 
A  practise  most  absurd  and  unrighteous,  contrary  to  common 
reason  and  justice,  as  well  as  charity.  Yet  that  whereto  some 
are  apt  to  assume  a  license,  upon  so  slender  and  senseless  a 
pretence,  that  is,  because  some  that  have  under  a  shew  of  piety, 
hidden  the  impurities  of  a  secretly  vicious  life ;  others  that  are 
Openly  profane,  and  lead  notoriously  lewd  and  flagitious  lives 
(who  though  bad  enough,  are  so  far  the  honester  men)  do  add 
to  all  their  other  wickedness,  that  folly  and  madness,  as  to 
Count  all  men  hypocrites  that  are  not  as  bad  as  themselves. 
And  reckon  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  religion  in  the  world. 
A  like  case  as  if,  because  sometimes  spectres  have  appeared  in 
human  shape,  one  should  conclude  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
creature  on  earth,  as  a  very  man. 

2.  But  there  are  also  other  things  that  ought  to  come  into 
practise,  in  the  case  of  other  men's  sinning,  very  suitable  to 
the  case,  and  not  unsuitable  to  charity.  Which,  though  they 
proceed  more  directly,  rather,  from  some  other  principle,  yet 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this,  (as  the  graces  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  the  duties  of  christians  never  interfere,  so  as  to  obstruct  or 
liinder  one  another,) — things  which,  though  charity  do  not  ex- 
pressly command,  yet  are  otherwise  commanded,  and  which 
charity  doth  not  foibid.     As, 

(1.)  That  we  labour  to  avoid  the  contagion  of  their  ex- 
ample :  that  we  take  not  encouragement  to  sin  from  their 
sinning.  They  are  not  our  rule.  We  have  not  so  learned 
Christ. 

(2.)  That  we  take  warning  by  it.  And  endeavour  that  their 
example  may  not  only  not  be  tempting  to  us,  but  that  it  may  be 
monitory.  We  should  reckon  such  things  are  our  examples,  for 
this  pmpose,  (I  Cor.  10.  II.)  and  were  not  only,  heretofore,  re- 
corded and  written,  but  they  are  also,  in  our  own  days,  per- 
mitted to  fall  out  for  our  admonition.  We  that  think  we  stand, 
should  therefore  take  heed  lest  we  fall.  And  must  remember 
we  are  to  stand  by  faith,  and  are  not  to  be  high  minded,  but 
fear.  It  is  a  costly  instruction  that  is  given  us  in  such  in- 
stances.    Consider  the  dolour  and  pangs  that  they  may  perhaps 
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endure,  who  are  our  monitors.  If  they  do  not  cry  to  us  to  be* 
ware,  their  case  doth.  Reckon  (as  the  Psalmist  (ps.  73.)  It 
is  good  for  you  to  draw  near  to  God  ;  they  that  ar*»  far  from  him 
shall  perish.  Labour  to  be  sincere,  living  christians.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  1  have  often  inculcated.  A  mere  form  of  godli- 
ness will  one  time  or  other  betray  you.  And  that  it  is  not 
being  of  this  or  that  party,  conjoined  with  a  formal,  lifeless 
religion,  that  will  secure  you  from  being  public  scandals  on 
earth,  and  accursed  wretches  in  hell.  Let  every  one  prove  his 
own  woric,  and  make  thorough  work  of  it,  so  shall  he  have  re- 
joicing in  himself^  and  not  in  another,  (Gal.  6.  4.)  (yea,  though 
he  may  have  much  cause  of  mourning  for  anotlier,)  for  every 
one  must,  at  last,  bear  his  own  burden  and  give  an  account  of 
himself  to  God. 

(;:5.)  Seriously  bless  God  for  being  kept  from  gross  and 
scandalous  enormities.  Such  words  savour  well,  spoken  with 
deep  humility,  and  unfeigned  sense  of  divine  favour,  not  with 
Pharisaical  ostentation  and  scorn,  "  God  I  thank  thee  I  am  not 
as  other  men."  If  the  poor  man  was  so  transported,  aud  poured 
out  his  soul  in  tears  of  gratitude  to  God,  upon  the  sight  of  a 
toad,  that  he  was  not  such  a  creature ;  how  much  more  cause 
is  there  for  it,  upon  the  sight  of  a  gross  sinner  !  For,  I  should 
think,  "Who  made  me  differ  ?  Why  was  not  I  the  example  ? 
and  reduced  to  such  a  condition,  before  which  I  would  prefer 
the  greatest  sinless  misery  in  all  the  world  ?  " 

There  is  a  threefold  degree  of  mercy  in  our  preservation  from 
more  heinous  and  reproachful  wickedness.  We  may  owe  it  to 
nature  that  less  inclines  us  to  some  sins,  as  gluttony,  dnanken- 
ness,  &c.  to  external  succedaneous  providence  that  keeps  us  out 
of  tlie  way  of  temptation  :  or  to  victorious  grace,  able  to  pre- 
vail, both  against  corrupt  inclinations  of  nature,  and  whatsoever 
temptations  also.  God  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  all.  He  is 
the  Autlior  of  nature,  the  Ruler  in  providence,  the  Fountain  of 
grace.  Under  the  first  of  these  notions,  he  ought  more  to  be 
eyed  and  praised,  tlian  the  most  are  aware  of.  I  could  tell  you, 
if  it  were  seasonable,  of  some  (and  no  despicable)  heathen 
philosophy,  which  speaks  of  such  an  ev^viUj  or  goodness  of 
natural  temper  (though  the  word  hath  also  another  signification,) 
that  is  said  to  carry  in  it,  a  sort  of  seminal  probity  and  virtue  : 
which,  when  it  shall  be  observed  how  some  others  have  the 
seeds  of  grosser  vitiosity,  and  of  all  imaginable  calamities) 
more  plentifully  sown  in  their  natures,  there  is  no  little  reason 
to  be  thankful  for.  Though  all  are  bad  enough  by  nature,  to 
be  children  of  wrath,  and  for  ever  miserable  without  special 
mercy  ;  and  though  again,  none  have  so  bad  natures,  as  to  be 
thereby  excusable  in  wickedness  (they  should  endeavour,    and 
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seek  relief  the  more  earnestly),  yet  some  are  less  bad,  and  their 
case  more  remediable,  by  ordinary  means  ;  and  therefore  the 
difference  sliould  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude.  And  surely 
there  is  no  small  mercy,  in  being  kept  out  of  the  way  of  temp- 
tation, by  the  dispensation  of  a  more  favourable  providence, 
that  orders,  more  advantageously,  the  circumstances  of  their 
conditions  in  the  world,  so  as  tliey  are  less  exposed  to  occasions 
of  sin,  than  others  are.  VVHiich  providence  I  called  succed- 
aneous,  for  distinction's  sake ;  because  even  the  difference  of 
natural  tempers,  is  owing  to  a  former  providence.  But  now 
who  can  tell,  what  thej:  should  be,  or  do,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces as  might  have  befallen  them  ?  It  is  a  singular  favour,  not 
to  be  exposed  to  a  dangerous  trial,  whereof  we  know  not  the 
issue.  Nor  yet  should  any  satisfy  themselves  without  that 
grace,  which  can  stem  the  tide.  Which  they  that  possess, 
how  shoirld  they  adore  the  God  of  all  grace  ? 

(4.)  Charity  doth  not  forbid,  and  the  case  itself  requires, 
that  when  others  do  grossly  and  scandalously  sin,  we  should, 
at  length,  upon  plain  evidence,  admit  a  conviction  of  the  mat- 
ters of  fiict.  l*or  otherwise,  we  cannot  perform  the  other 
duty  towards  them,  unto  which,  charity  doth  most  expressly 
oblige,  nor  discharge  a  higher  duty,  which  another  love  re- 
quires, that  ought  to  be  superior  to  all  other.  No  charity  can 
oblige  me  to  be  blind,  partial,  unjust,  untrue  to  the  interest 
of  God  and  religion.  When  we  are  told  in  the  text,  it  rejoices 
not  in  iniquity,  it  is  added  in  the  next  breath,  it  rejoices  in  tlie 
truth  :  that  is,  in  equity  and  rigliteous  dealing.  We  are  not 
to  carry  alike  to  good  men  and  bad  :  and  are  therefore  some- 
time to  distinguish  them,  if  there  be  a  visible  ground  for  it,  or 
to  take  notice  M'hen  they  manifestly  distinguish  themselves. 
For  it  is  necessary  to  what  is  next  to  ensue  :    namely,  that 

(5.)  Wc  are  to  decline  their  society:  that  is,  when  their 
heinous  guilt  aj^pears,  and  while  their  repentance  appears  not. 
Scripture  is  so  plain,  and  copious  to  this  purpose,  that  it  would 
supjwse  them  very  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  for  whom  it  should  be 
needful  to  quote  texts.  We  must  avoid  them  for  our  own  sake, 
that  we  be  not  infected,  nor  be  partakers  in  their  sin  and  guilt. 
For  theirs  (and  so  charity  requires  it),  tliat  they  may  be  asha- 
med, which  may  be  the  means  of  tlieir  reduction  and  sal- 
vation:  and  (wliich  is  most  considerable)  for  the  honour  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  it  may  be  vindicated,  and  rescued  from 
reproach,  as  »uich  as  in  us  lies.  It  ought  to  be  very  grievous  to 
n«,  wlien  the  rcpr<)achof  mu"  religion  cannot  be  rolled  away 
tvithout  being  l^)llcd  upon  this,  or  that  man;  if,  especially 
Otherwise  valuable.  But  what  reputation  ought  to  be  of  that 
value  with  us,  as  hia  that  bought  us  with  his  blood  ?    The  great 
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God  is  our  example,  who  refuses  the  fellowship  of  apostate 
persons,  yea  and  churches  :  departs,  and  withdraws  his  atfron- 
ted  glory.  It  is  pure,  and  declines  all  taint.  When  high  in- 
dignities are  offered,  it  takes  just  offence,  and  with  a  majestick 
shyness  retires.  None  have  ])een  so  openly  owned  by  the  Lord 
of  glory,  as  that  he  will  countenance  them  in  wickedness. 
Though  Coniah  (he  tells  us,  expressing  a  contempt  by  curtailing 
his  name)  were  the  signet  on  his  right  hand,  yet  would  he 
pluck  him  thence.  Yea  and  our  Saviour  directs,  If  our  right- 
hand  itself  prove  offensive,  we  must  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from 
us,  Mat.  5.  30.  And  to  the  same  purpose  (chap.  18.)  in  the 
next  words  after  he  had  said,  Woe  to  the  world  because  of 
offences  :  it  must  be  that  offences  will  come,  but  woe  to  him  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh.  Wherefoio  if  thy  hand  offend,  &c. 
ver.  7'  8.  It  must  be  done  as  to  a  hand,  a  limb  of  our  body, 
with  great  tenderness,  sympathy  and  sense  of  smart  and  pain  ; 
but  it  must  ])e  done.  Delectionem  audio,  non  communica- 
tionem;  ;  /  hear  of  love,  not  commimion,  saith  an  ancient 
upon  this  occasion.      {Terti(.Uian) 

(6.)  We  must  take  heed  of  despondency,  by  reason  of  the 
sins  of  others,  or  of  being  discouraged  in  the  way  of  godliness ; 
much  more  of  ])eing  diverted  from  it.  Indeed  the  greatest 
temptation  which  this  case  gives  hereunto,,  is  (to  this  purpose) 
very  inconsiderable  and  contemptible,  that  is,  that  by 
reason  of  the  lascivious  ways  of  some,  a.se'hysiuiQ,  2.  Pet.  2.  2. 
(as  that  word  signifies,  and  is  fittest  to  be  read ;  referred  to  the 
impurities,  of  the  gnosticks,  as  they  came  to  be  called)  the  way 
af  truth  (that  is  Christianity  itself)  is  evil  spoken  of.  But  this 
ought  to  be  heard  (in  respect  of  the  scoffers  themselves  with 
great  pity,  but)  in  respect  of  their  design  to  put  serious  christi- 
ans out  of  their  way,  with  disdain.  And  with  as  little  regard, 
or  commotion  of  mind,  as  would  be  occasioned  (so  one  will  ex- 
presses it)  to  a  traveller,  intent  upon  his  journey,  by  the  mowes 
and  grimaces  of  monkeys  or  baboons.  Shall  1  be  disquieted, 
grow  weary,  and  forsake  my  way,  because  an  unwary  person 
stumbles,  and  falls  in  it,  and  one  ten  times  worse,  and  more  a  fool 
than  he,  laughs  at  him  for  it  ?  We  must  in  such  cases  mourn 
indeed  for  both,  but  not  faint.  And  if  we  mourn,  upon  a  true 
account,  we  shall  easily  apprehend  it,  in  its  cause,  very  separa- 
ble from  fainting  and  despondency.  It  is  a  discouraging  thing 
for  any  party  to  be  stigmatized,  and  have  an  ill  mark  put  upon 
them,  from  the  defection  of  this  or  that  person  among  them, 
that  was,  perha])s,  what  he  seemed  not,  or  was  little  thought  to 
be.  Eut  if  we  be  more  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  than  of  any  one  party  in  the  world,  our  mourning 
will  not  be  principally,  upon  so  private  an  account.      All  wise 
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and  good  men,  that  understand  the  matter,  will  heartily  concur 
with  us,  and  count  tliemselves  obliged  to  do  so.  None  that  are 
such,  or  any  man  that  hath  the  least  pretence  to  reason,  jus- 
tice, or  common  sense,  will  ever  allow  themselves  to  turn  the 
faults  of  this  or  that  particular  person  (that  are  discountenanced 
as  soon  as  they  are  known)  to  the  reproach  of  a  party.  For 
others,  that  are  aptest  to  do  so,  men  of  debauched  minds  and 
manners ;  with  whom,  not  being  of  this  or  that  party,  but  re* 
ligion  itself,  is  a  reproacli.  1  would  advise  all  serious,  and  so- 
ber minded  christians  (of  whatsoever  way  or  persuasion)  if  they 
be  twitted  with  the  wickedness  of  any  that  seemed  to  be  such 
and  were  not,  to  tell  tlie  revilers,  "  They  are  more  akin 
to  you  than  to  us,  and  were  more  of  your  party  (howsoever  they 
disguised  themselves)  than  of  any  other  we  know  of." 

Secondli/.  If  yet,  after  all  this,  any  will  give  themselves  the 
liberty  to  rejoice  at  the  sins  of  other  men,  and  make  tliem  the 
matter  of  their  sport  and  divertisement,  or  take  any  the  least 
pleasure  in  obsendng  them,  I  have  but  these  two  things,  in  the 
general,  to  say  to  tliem ; — You  have  no  reason  to  rejoice. — You 
have  great  reason  for  the  contraiy. 

1.  You  have  no  reason  to  rejoice :  for  produce  your  cause, 
let  us  hear  yom-  strong  reasons. 

(I.)  Is  it  that  such  are  like  you,  and  as  bad  men  as  your- 
selves? But 

[1.]  What  if  they  be  not  like  you  ?  Every  one,  perhaps,  is 
not;  at  whose  sins  (real  or  supposed)  you  at  a  venture  take  li- 
berty to  rejoice  ;  what  if  your  guilt  be  real,  theirs  but  imagined? 
Sometimes  through  your  too  much  liaste,  it  may  prove  so;  and 
and  then  your  jest  is  spoiled,  and  then  you  are  found  to  laugh 
only  at  your  own  shadow.  At  least,  you  cannot,  many  times 
so  certainly  know  another's  guilt,  as  you  may  your  own  ;  and  so 
run  the  hazard  (which  a  wise  man  would  not)  of  making  your- 
selves the  ridicule.  And  supposing  your  guess,  in  any  part,  hit 
right ;  what  if  those  others  sin  by  surprize,  you  by  design  ? 
they  in  an  act,  you  in  a  course?  they  in  one  kind  of  lewdness,  you 
in  every  kind,  they  sin  and  are  penitent,  you  sin  and  are  obdu- 
rate ?  they  return,  you  persevere  ?  tiiey  are  ashamed,  you  glory  ? 
These  are  great  diffcrjnces,  (if  they  are  really  to  be  found)  in 
any  such  case.     But 

[2.]  If  tliey  be  not  found,  and  those  others  be  like  you 
throughout,  every  whit  aa  bad  a?  yourselves,  this  is  sure  no  great- 
-matter  of  glorying,  that  1  am  not  the  very  worst  thing  in  all  the 
World  !  the  vilest  creature  that  ever  (lod  made  !  Should  it  be  a 
solace  to  me  also  that  there  are  devils,  who  may  perhaps  be 
somewhat  worse  tlien  they  or  I  ?  Nor,  though  they  fall  in  never 
so  entirely  with  you  In  all  points  of  wickedness,  will  that  much 
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mend  your  matter  ?  Can  their  wit  added  to  yours,  prm-e  there 
will  be  no  judgment  day  ?  or  that  there  is  no  God  ?  or,  if  that 
performance  fail,  can  their  power  and  yours,  defend  you  ajjainst 
the  Almighty  ?  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  will  not 
go  impunislied.     Or  again, 

(2.)  Suppose  you  are  not  of  the  debauched  crew;  is  this 
your  reason  why  you  at  least  think  you  may  indulge  yourself 
some  inward  pleasure,  that  wickedness  (you  observe)  brealis  out 
among  them  who  are  of  a  distinct  party  from  you,  which  you 
count  may  signify  somewhat  to  the  better  reputation  of  your 
own  ? 

But  are  you  then  of  a  party  of  which  you  are  sure  there  are 
no  ill  men  ?  There  are  too  many  faults  among  all  parties  ;  but 
God  knows  it  is  fitter  for  us  all  to  mend,  than  to  recriminate. 
Yea,  but  the  party  we  are  of,  professes  not  to  much  strictness. 
No  ?  What  party  should  you  be  of,  that  jn-ofesses  less  strictness? 
What  more  lax  rule  of  morals  have  you  than  other  christians? 
Do  you  not  profess  subjection  to  the  known  rules  of  the  Bilde, 
concerning  Christian  and  civil  conversation  ?  You  do  not  sure 
profess  rebellion  and  hostility  against  the  Lord  that  bought  you! 
Doth  not  your  baptismal  covenant  (which  you  are  supposed  to 
avow)  bind  you  to  as  much  strictness  as  any  other  christian  ? 
and  can  there  be  any  other  more  sacred  bond  ? 

But  if  in  other  things,  than  matters  of  civil  conversation,  sucli 
delinquent  persons  were  of  a  stricter  profession  (suppo.-^e  it  be 
in  matters  of  religion  and  worship)  doth  that  delinquency 
prove,  that  in  those  other  things,  you  are  in  the  right  and  they 
are  in  the  wrong  ?  Doth  the  wickedness  of  any  person,  a- 
gainst  the  rules  of  the  common,  as  well  as  his  own  stricter 
profession,  prove  the  profession  he  is  of,  to  be  false  ?  Then, 
wherein  the  profession  of  protectants  is  stricter  than  of  other 
christians,  the  notorious  sins  of  wicked  protestants,  will  con- 
clude against  the  whole  profession.  And  the  wickedness  of  a 
christian,  because  Christianity  is  a  stricter  profession  than  paga- 
nism, will  prove  the  Christian  religion  to  be  false.  Who  doubts 
but  there  may  be  found,of  the  Roman  communion,  better  men 
than  some  protestants  and  of  pagans  better  men  than  some 
christians  ?  But  then,  they  are  better,  only  in  respect  of  some 
things,  wherein  all  christians,  or  all  men,  do  agree  in  their 
sentiments  ;  not  in  respect  of  the  things  wherein  they  dif- 
fer. And  the  others  are  worse,  in  things  that  have  no  connex- 
ion with  the  matter  of  difference.  Enough  is  to  be  found  to 
this  purpose,  in  some  of  the  ancients,  writing  on  the  behalf  of 
christians,  which  we  need  not,  in  so  plain  a  case.  Nor  can  it 
be  thought,  that  men  of  any  understanding  and  sobriety,  will 
make  this  any  argument,  one  way  or  other  ;  or  think  them  at 
all  justifiable,   tlxat  glory  in  other  men's  wickedness,  uj-on  this 
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or  any  other  account.  For  such  therefore,  as  are  of  so  iil  a 
mind,  and  think,  being  of  a  different  party,  gives  them  license, 
they  ought  to  know,  they  make  themselves  of  the  same  party  ; 
and  that  upon  a  worse  account,  than  any  difference  in  the  ritu-r 
als  of  religion  can  amount  to.  Upon  the  whole,  your  reason 
then  (allege  what  you  will)  is  no  reason,  and  argues  nothing 
but  shortness  of  discourse,  and  want  of  reason ;  or  that  you 
-  would  fain  say  something  to  excuse  an  ill  practice,  when  you 
have  nothing  to  say.     But  I  must  add, 

2.  That  you  have  much  reason  to  the  contrary,   botli  upon 
the  common  account,  and  your  own. 

(1.)  Upon  the  common  account.  That  the  Christian  world 
should,  while  it  is  so  banen  of  serious  christians,  be  so  fertile, 
and  productive  of  such  monsters  !  made  up  of  the  sacred  Chris- 
tian profession,  conjoined  with  (even  worse  than)  paganish  lives! 
And  the  more  of  sanctity  any  pretend  to,  the  more  deplorable 
is  the  case,  when  the  wickedness  breaks  forth,  that  was  con- 
cealed before,  under  the  vizor  of  that  pretence  ?  Is  this  no  mat- 
ter of  lamentation  to  you?  or  will  you  here,  again  say,  your  un- 
relatedness  to  their  party,  makes  you  unconcerned  ?  If  it  do  not 
justify  your  rejoicing,  it  will  sure  (you  think)  excuse  your  not 
mourning.  Will  it  so  indeed?  Who  made  you  of  a  distinct 
party  ?  Are  you  not  a  christian  ?  or  are  you  not  a  protestant  ? 
And  what  do  you  account  tlmt  but  refoi'med,  primitive  Christi- 
anity ?  And  so,  the  more  it  is  reformed,  the  more  perfectly  it  is 
itself.  Who  put  it  into  your  power  to  make  distinguishing  ad- 
ditions to  the  Christian  religion,  by  which  to  sever  yourselves 
from  the  body  of  other  christians  in  the  world,  so  as  not  to  be 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  body?  If  this  or  that  member,  say 
*'  1  am  not  of  the  body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?"  Is  it  not 
tiie  Christian  name  that  is  dishonoured  by  the  scandalous  lives  of 
them  that  bear  that  name  ?  wliose  laws  are  they  tliat  are  broken, 
the  lav;s  of  this  or  that  party  ?  or  are  they  not  the  laws  of  Christ? 
Will  you  say  y^u  are  unrelated  to  him  too  ?  or  have  no  concern 
with  him  ?  Can  any  party  be  united  within  itself,  by  so  sacred 
«ies,  as  all  true  christians  are  with  the  whole  body  of  Christ  ?  I 
know  no  way  you  have  to  be  unconcerned  in  such  cases,  as  the 
matter  of  your  humiliation  (when  they  occur  within  your  notice) 
but  by  renouncing  your  Christianity.  Nor,  indeed,  would  that 
serve  the  turn.  Fur  what  v/ill  you  do  with  your  humanity  ?  Are 
j'ou  not  stiil  a  man,  if  you  would  be  no  longer  a  christian  ?  And 
even  that,  rnethinks,  should  oblige  us  to  bewail  the  depraved- 
nef^s,  and  dishonour  of  the  nature  and  order  of  hiwnan  creatures! 
(hat  they  wlio  were  made  for  the  society  of  angels,  yea,  and  of 
the  blessed  Cod  himself,  should  be  found  delighting,  and  wallow- 
ing in  worse  impurities,  than  those  of  the  do^  or  ?.wine. 
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The  more  strictness  in  morals  they  have  (falsely)  pretended 
tOf  the  greater  is  your  obligation,  to  lament  their  violating  those 
sacred  rules,  (which  you  also  profess  to  be  subject  to)  and  not 
the  less.  Do  1  need  to  tell  you,  that  even  among  pagans,  where 
a  profession  of  greater  strictness  had  once  been  entered  into,  an 
apostacy  to  gross  immoralities  hath  been  the  matter  of  very  so- 
lemn lamentation.  As  in  the  school  (or  church  should  I  call 
it  ?)  of  Pythagoras,  where,  when  any  tliat  had  obliged  them- 
selves to  the  observation  of  his  virtuous  precepts,  did  afterwards 
lapse  into  a  vicious  course,  a  funeral  and  solemn  mourning  was 
lield  for  them,  as  if  they  were  dead. 

('-'.)  On  your  own.  For  when  our  Saviour  saith,  woe  to  that 
man,  by  whom  offence  comcth,  doth  he  not  aho  say,  woe  to  the 
world  hecause  of  offences?  And  who  Mould  not  fear,  and  lamenthis 
share  in  that  woe?  Are  you  proof  against  all  hurt  by  another's  sin, 
wliat  if  it  encourage  you  to  sin  too?  \\'hut  if  it  harden  you  in  it? 
How  many  do  some  men's  sin  dispose  to  atheism  ?  and  to  think 
there  is  nothing  in  religion?  And  if  you  felt  in  yourselves  an  in- 
clination to  rejoice  in  them,  that,  itself  argues  tlie  infection  hath 
caught  upoQ  you;  seized  your  spirits,  and  corrupted  your  vitals : 
so  that  you  have  cause  to  lament  even  your  having  rejoiced ; 
to  be  afllicted,  and  mourn  and  weep  ;  to  turn  your  laughter 
to  mourning,  and  your  joy  to  heaviness.  Jam.  4.  9.  One 
would  think  them  indeed  but  half  men  and  scarce  any  elnisti- 
ans,  that  can  allow  themselves  so  inhuman,  and  unhallowed  a 
pleasure,  as  rejoicing  in  another's  sin  !  It  is  very  unworthy  of  a 
man  to  take  pleasuie  in  seeing  his  fellow-man  turning  beast. 
There  is  little  in  it  of  the  ingenuity  that  belongs  to  human  na- 
ture, to  delight  in  the  harms  of  others  ;  mucii  less  of  the  pru- 
dence, to  make  sport  of  a  common  mischief.  And  would  a 
christian  rejoice  in  the  disadvantages  of  his  own  cause  ?  and 
in  the  dishonour,  and  reproach  of  the  very  name  which  he 
himself  bears  ? 

To  conclude,  one  would  think  no  more  should  be  needful  to 
repress  in  any,  this  inclination  than  to  consider, — what  sin  is, 
wherein  they  rejoict;, — and  what  charity  is,  which  is  violated  by 
tlieir  doing  so.  VVhat  to  rejuice  in  sin  !  that  despites  the  Crea- 
tor, and  hath  wrought  such  tragedies  iu  tlu?  creation  !  that 
turned  angels  out  of  heaven  !  man  out  of  paradise  !  that  hath 
made  the  blessed  God  so  muph  a  stranger  to  our  world,  broken 
off  the  intercourse,  in  so  great  part,  between  heaven  and  earth  ; 
obstructed  the  pleasant  coinnu'ree,whieh  had,  otherwise,  proba- 
bly been  between  angels  and  men  !  so  vilely  debased  the  nature 
of  man,  and  provoked  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker  against  him! 
that  once  overwhelmed  tlu;  world  in  a  deluge  of  water,  and  will 
again  ruin  it  by  as  dcstructi\c  fire  !    To  rejoice  In  so  hateful  a 

rojL.  li.        '  -J  E 
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thing,  is  to  do  that  mad  part,  to  cast  about  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death,  and  say,  "Am  not  I  in  sport?"  And  to  do  that  which 
so  highly  oifends  against  charity  !  so  divine  a  thing  !  the  oiF- 
spring  of  God  !  the  birth  of  heaven,  as  it  is  here  below,  among 
us  mortals ;  the  beauty,  and  glory  of  it,  as  it  is  there  above,  in 
its  natural  seat :  the  eternal  bond  of  living  union,  among  the 
blessed  spirits,  that  inhabit  there,  and  which  would  make  our 
world,  did  it  universally  obtain  in  it,  another  heaven.  Consider 
from  whom,  and  from  what  region  that  must  proceed,  which 
is  so  contrary  to  God  and  heaven.  If  any  will  yet,  in  despight 
of  divine  love  itself,  laugh  on,  at  so  foul  and  frightful  a  thing 
as  sin  is,  it  is  too  likely  to  prove  the  Sardonian  laughter ;  that 
is  (as  some  explain  that  proverb)  of  them  that  die  laughing; 
conclude  their  lives,  and  their  laughter  both  together  j  and 
only  cease  to  laugh  and  to  Vive  in  the  same  last  breatln. 
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OF 

GOD'S  PRESCIENCE 

OF  THE 

SINS  OF  MEN, 

WITH  THE  WISDOM  AND  SINCERITY 

OF   HIS 

COUNSELS,  EXHORTATIONS, 
AND  WHATSOEVER  MEANS  HE  USES  TO  PREVENT  THEM, 

f  n  a  letter, 

TO  THE  HON.  RORERT  BOYLE,  Esq. 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 

A  POSTSCRIPT 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SAID  LETTER. 


SIR, 

The  veneration  I  have  long  had  for  your  name,  could  not  per- 
mit me  to  apprehend  less  obligation  than  that  of  a  law,  in  your  .re- 
commending to  me  this  subject.  For  within  the  whole  compass  of 
intellectual  employment  and  affairs,  none  but  who  are  so  unhappy  us 
not  at  all  to  know  you,  would  dispute  your  right  to  prescribe,  and 
give  law.  And  taking  a  nearer  view  of  the  province  you  have  as- 
signed me,  I  must  esteem  it  alike  both  disingenuous  and  undutiful, 
wholly  to  have  refused  it.  For  the  less  you  could  think  it  possible 
to  me  to  perform  in  it,  the  more  I  might  perceive  of  kindness  allay- 
ing the  authority  of  the  imposition  ;  and  have  the  apprehension  the 
more  obvious  to  me  that  you  rather  designed  in  it  mine  own  advan- 
tage, than  that  you  reckoned  the  cause  could  receive  any,  by  my  un- 
dertaking it. 

The  doubt,  I  well  know,  was  mentioned  by  you  as  other  men's, 
and  not  your  own;  whose  clear  mind,  and  diligent  inquiry  leave  you 
Jittle  liable  to  be  encumbered  with  greater  difficulties.  Wherefore 
that!  so  soon  divert  from  you,  and  no  more  allow  these  papers  to 
express  any  regard  unto  you,  till  the  shutting  of  the  discourse,  is  only 
a  seeming  disrespect  or  indecorum,  put  in  the  stead  of  a  real  one.  For 
after  you  have  given  them  the  countenance,  as  to  let  it  be  understood 
you  gave  the  first  rise  and  occasion  to  the  business  and  design  of 
them  ;  I  had  little  reason  to  slur  that  stamp  put  upon  them,  by  ad- 
ding to  their  (enough  other)  faults,  that  of  making  them  guilty  of  so 
great  a  misdemeanor,  and  impertinency,  as  to  continue  a  discourse 
ot  this  length,  to  one  that  hath  so  little  leisure  or  occasion  to  attend 
So  any  thing  can  be  said  by  them. 
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I.  The  proposal  of  the  difficulty  to  be  discussed. —  disquisition  con- 
cerning the  words  prescience  or  foreknowledge  waved.  II,  Great 
care  to  be  taken  lest  we  ascribe  to  God  inconsistencies  under 
the  pretence  of  ascribing  all  perfections.  Equal  care  lest  we  deny 
to  him  any  pcrfecticni  upon  the  first  appearance  of  its  not  agree- 
ing with  somewhat  else  which  we  have  found  is  necessary  to  ascribe. 
Our  own  minds  to  be  suspected  :  and  endeavoured  with  to  the  ut- 
most before  we  conclude,  what  is,  or  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  God; 
.  if  we  meet  with  a  difficulty.  III.  Such  divine  attributes  as  agree 
to  the  Deity  by  the  common  suftVagc  of  all  considering  men,  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  that  are  only  concluded  to  belong  to  him 
upon  the  subtile  reasonings  of  but  a  few.  Yet  the  danger  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  of  mistaking  any  dictate  of  corrupt  afiection, 
for  a  common  notion.  IV.  His  own  word,  therefore  our  surest 
measure,  by  which  we  are  to  judge  what  belongs  to  him,  and 
v.iiatnot:  which  plainly  asserts  both  his  wisdom,  and  sincerity: 
as  our  minds  do  also  naturally  suggest  to  us.  V.  It  also  seems 
plainly  both  to  assert  and  prove  his  universal  prescience,  particu- 
larly of  such  things  from  which  he  dehorts  :  whence  his  dehort- 
ing  is  no  proof  of  his  not-foreknowing.  VI.  These  therefore  to  be 
reconciled,  which  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  reconcilehiis  dehortations 
from  iinful  actions,  with  his  prcdeterminative  concurrence  thereto. 
This  undertaking  waved  as  not  manageable.  VII.  Nor  necessary. 
The  principal  arguments  that  are  brought  for  it,  not  concluding— 
that  every  thing  of  positive  being  must  be  from  God — that  other- 
wise he  could  not  foreknow  such  actions.  The  former  considered. 
How  we  are  to  satisfy  ourselves  about  the  latter.  VIII.  The  un- 
doTtakcn  difficulty  weighed.  Nothing  in  it  of  contradiction.  No- 
thing of  indecorum. 

I."Y^HAT  there  is  of  difficulty  in  this  matter  I  cannot  pretend 
to  set  down  in  those  most  apt  expressions  wherein  it  was 
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represented  to  me,  and  must  therefore  endeavour  to  supply  a 
bad'  memory  out  of  a  worse  invention.  So  much  appears  very 
obvious,  that  ascribing  to  the  ever  blessed  God,  among  the 
f)ther  attributes  which  we  take  to  belong  to  an  every  way  per- 
fect Being,  a  knowledge  so  perfect  as  shall  admit  of  no  possible 
accession  or  increase  \  and  consequently  the  prescience  of  all 
futurt!  events,  as  wliereof  we  doubt  him  not  to  liave  the  distinct 
knowledge  when  they  shall  have  actually  come  to  pass.  Since 
many  of  those  events  are  the  sinful  actions  or  omissions  of  men, 
•which  he  earnestly  counsels  and  warns  them  against;  this  mat- 
ter of  doubt  cannot  but  arise  hereupon,  namely,  "  How  it  can 
stand  with  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  which  our  own  thoughts  da 
hy  the  earliest  anticipation  challenge  to  that  ever  happy  Being, 
to  use  these  (or  any  other  means)  with  a  visible  design  to  pre- 
vent that,  which  in  the  mean  time  appears  to  that  all-seeing 
eye  sure  to  come  to  pass."  So  that,  by  this  representation  of 
the  case,  there  seems  to  be  committed  together, — either  first 
God's  wisdom  with,  tliis  part  of  his  knowledge,  for  we  judge  it 
not  to  consist  with  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  to  design  and  persuc 
an  end,  which  he  foreknows  he  sliall  never  iittain: — or  secondly 
the  same  foreknowledge  with  his  sincerity  and  uprightness,  tliat 
he  seems  intent  upon  an  end,  which  indeed  he  intpnds  not. 
The  matter  then  comes  shortly  to  this  sum.  Either  the  holy 
God  seriously  intends  the  prevention  of  such  foreseen  sinfvil 
actions  and  omissions  or  he  doth  not  intend  it.  If  he  do,  his 
w  isdom  seems  lialile  to  be  impleaded,  as  above.  If  he  do  not, 
his  uprightness  and  truth. 

My  pur|)ose  is  not,  in  treating  of  this  affair,  to  move  a  dis- 
pute concerning  the  fitness  of  the  words  prescience  or  fore- 
knowledge or  to  trouble  this  discourse  with  notions  I  understand 
not,  of  the  indiAasibility,  and  unsuccessiveness  of  eternal  dura- 
tion, whence  it  would  be  collected  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  first  or  second,  forc-or  afterknowledge  in  that  duration.  But 
be  contented  to  speak  as  I  can  understand,  and  he  imderstood. 
That  is,  to  call  that  foreknowledge  which  is  the  knowledge  pf 
somewhat  that  as  yet  is  not,  but  that  shall  sometime  come  to 
pass.  For  it  were  a  mere  piece  of  legerdemain,  only  to  amuse 
inquirers  whom-  oua  would  pretend  to  satisfy;  or  to  fly  to  a  cloud 
for  refuge  i'lom  the  force  of  an  argument,  and  avoid  an  oe- 
euiCLUg  difficulty  by  tlu'  present  reliefless  shift  of  Involving  one- 
self in  greater.  Nor  shall  I  design  to  myself  so  huge  a  field  as 
a- tractate  cojicernlng  the  divine  prescience:  so  as  to  be  ob- 
liged to  discourse  particularly  whatsoever  may  he  thought  to 
hclong  to  that  theological  topic.  But  coniine  the  discourse  to 
uiy  enjolru'd  subject.  And  ofier  only  such  considerations  as 
i/iay  souic  way  tend  to  ox])edIU'  or  alleviate  tlic  present  difficulty. 
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II.  It  were  one  of  the  greatest  injuries  to  religion,  a  subver- 
sion indeed  of  its  very  foundations,  and  than  by  doing  which, 
•we  could  not  more  highly  gratify  atheistical  minds,  instead, 
and  under  pretence  of  ascribing  perfections  to  the  nature  of  God, 
to  ascribe  to  it  inconsistancies,^or  to  give  a  self-repugnant  no- 
tion of  that  adorable  Being,  the  parts  whereof  should  justle  and 
not  accord  with  one  another.  And  yet  equal  care  is  to  be  la- 
ken,  lest  while  we  endeavour  to  frame  a  consistent  notion  of 
God,  we  reject  from  it  any  thing  that  is  truly  a  perfection,  and 
so  give  a  maimed  one.  VVhereby  we  should  undo  our  own  de- 
sign, and  by  our  over  much  caution  to  make  our  conception  of 
him  agree  with  itself,  make  it  disagree  to  him.  For  to  an  ab~ 
soluteperfect  Being,  no  other  can  agree  than  that,  which  nor 
only  is  not  made  up  of  contradictions  ;  but  which  also  compre- 
hends in  it  all  real  perfections  either  explicitly,  or  which  leaves 
room  for  all,  by  not  positively  excluding  any  of  them.  Which 
to  do,  and  afterward,  to  assign  that  as  the  proper  notion  of  God, 
were  itself  the  greatest  contradiction.  We  need  therefore  to 
be  very  wary,  lest  we  pronounce  too  hastily  concerning  any 
thing,  which  to  our  most  sedate  thoughts,  appears  simply  a  per- 
fection in  Itself,  that  it  carries  with  it  a  repugnancy  to  some- 
what else,  necessary  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 

We  are  first  to  suspect  (as  there  is  greatest  cause)  and  Inquire 
whether  the  ail  be  not  wholly  in  our  own  minds.  Which  in 
this  and  such  like  cases,  we  certainly  shall  upon  due  reflection, 
iind  labouring  under  the  natural  defect  of  that  incomprehensive 
narrowness  that  is  in  some  degree,  unavoidably  followed  with 
confusion  and  indistinctness  of  thoughts.  And  may  perhaps 
find  cause  to  accuse  them  of  the  more  culpable'evils,  both  of 
slothfulness,  that  withholds  them  from  doing  what  they  can> 
and  self-conceit  by  which  they  imagine  to  themselves  an  ability 
of  doing  what  they  cannot.  It  cannot  be  unobserved  by  them 
that  have  made  themselves  any  part  of  their  own  study,  that  it 
is  very  incident  to  our  minds,  to  grasp  at  more  than  they  can 
compass ;  and  then,  through  their  own  scantiness  (like  the  little 
hand  of  a  child)  to  throw  away  one  thing  that  hath  pleased  us,  to 
make  room  for  another,because  we  cannot  comprehend  both  to- 
gether. It  is  not  strange,  tliat  our  so  straltly  limited  understand- 
ings, should  not  be  able  to  lodge  commodiously  the  immense 
perfections  of  a  Deity  ;  so  as  to  allow  them  liberty  to  spread 
themselves  in  our  thoughts  in  their  entire  proportions.  And 
because  we  cannot,  we  complain,  when  we  feel  ourselves  a  little 
pincTie'd i:hat  the  things  will  not  consist;  when  the  matter  is. 
that  wfe  have  "unduly  crowded  and  huddled  them  up  together, 
in  our  incomprehensive  minds,  that  have  not  distinctly  con- 
ceived them, 

YOL  n,  2  I 
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And  though  this  consideration  should  not  be  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  usurped  liberty  of  fastening  upon  God,  arbitrarily 
and  at  random,  what  we  please  (as  indeed  what  so  gross  absur- 
dity might  not  any  one  give  skelter  to  by  such  a  misapplication  of 
it  ?)  we  ought  yet  to  think  it  seasonably  applied,  when  we  find 
ourselves  urged  with  difficulties  on  one  hand  and  the  other ; 
and  apprehend  it  hard,  with  clearness  and  satisfaction,  to  ascribe 
to  God,  what  we  also  find  it  not  easy  not  to  ascribe.  Nor 
would  it  be  less  unfit  to  apply  it  for  the  patronage  of  that  sloth- 
fulness  wherein  our  discouraged  minds  are  sometimes  too  prone 
to  indulge  themselves.  To  which  purpose  I  remember  some- 
what very  appositely  in  Minucius  Felix,  that  many  through  the 
mere  tediousness  of  finding  out  the  truth,  do  rather,  by  a  mean 
succumbency,  yeild  to  the  first  specious  shew  of  any  opinion 
whatsoever  than  be  at  the  trouble,  by  a  pertinacious  diligence, 
of  applying  themselves  to  a  thorough  search.  Though  the  com- 
prehension of  our  minds  be  not  infinite,  it  might  be  extended 
much  farther  than  usually  it  is,  if  we  would  allow  ourselves 
with  patient  diligence  to  consider  things  at  leisure,  and  so  as 
gradually  to  stretch  and  enlarge  our  own  understandings.  Many 
things  have  carried  the  appearance  of  contradiction  and  incon- 
sistency, to  the  first  View  of  our  straitened  minds,  which  after- 
wards',  we  have,  upon  repeated  consideration  and  endeavour, 
found  room  for,  and  been  able  to  make  fairly  accord,  and  lodge 
together.  * 

^specially  we  should  take  heed  lest  it  be  excluded  by  over- 
much conceitedness,  and  a  self-arrogating  pride,  that  disdains 
to  be  thought  not  able  to  see  through  every  thing,  by  the  first 
and  slightest  glance  of  a  haughty  eye;  and  peremptorily  deter- 
mines that  to  be  unintelligible,  that  an  arrogant,  uninstructed 
mind  hath  only  not  humility  enough  to  acknowledge  diflicult 
to  be  understood.  Whence  it  is  too  possible  some  may  be  over- 
prone  to  detract  from  God  what  really  belongs  to  him,  lest  any 
thing  should  seem  detracted  from  themselves,  and  impute  im- 
perfection to  him  rather  than  confess  their  own.  And  may  be 
so  overascribing  to  themselves,  as  to  reckon  it  a  disparagement 
not  to  be  endured,  to  seem  a  little  puzzled  for  the  present,  to  be 
put  to  pause,  and  draw  breath  awhile,  and  look  into  the  matter 
again  and  again  ;  which  if  their  humility  and  patience  would 
enable  them  to  do;  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Author  of  our  facul- 
ties woidd  be  unassisting  to  them,  in  those  our  inquiries  which 
concern  our  duty  tov^'ards  himself.  For  though  in  matters  of 
mere  speculation, we  may  be  encountered  with  difficulties,  where- 
of perhaps  no  mortal  can  ever  be  able  to  find  out  the  solution, 
(wiiich  is  no  great  prejudice,  and  may  be  gainful  and  instructive 
to  us  J  yet  as  to  what  concerns  the  object  of  our  religion;^  it  is- 
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to  he  hoped  we  are  not  left  in  unextricable  entanglements;  nor 
should  think  we  are  till  we  have  n>ade  utmost  trial.  The  de- 
sign being  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  but  to  relieve  ourselves 
of  uncomfortable  doubtfulness  in  the  matter  of  our  worship, 
and  (in  a  dutiful  zeal  towards  the  blessed  object  thereof)  to 
vindicate  it  against  the  cavils  of  ill-minded  men. 

III.  But  if  the  unsuccessfulncss  of  often  repeated  endeavours 
make  us  despair  of  being  able,  with  so  full  satisfaction,  to  recon- 
cile some  things  which  we  have  thought  were  to  be  attributed  to 
Ood ;  it  will  be  some  relief  to  us,  if  we  find  the  things  about 
which  the  doubt  lies,  are  not  of  the  same  order,  nor  such  as 
with  equal  evidence  and  necessity  are  to  be  affirmed  of  him. 
And  when  we  make  a  comparison,we  may  find  ourselves  at  a  cer- 
tainty concerning  those  his  attiibutes  which  most  commonly,  and 
at  the  first  view,  approve  themselves  to  every  man's  understand- 
ing. Among  which  we  little  hesitate,  (as  we  are  most  concern- 
ed Vioi  to  do,)  about  those  which  carry  with  them  the  import 
of  moral  goodness ;  and  which  render  the  object  of  our  re- 
ligion, at  once,  both  most  venerable  and  lovely.  For  none  do 
more  naturally  obtain  for  common  notions  concerning  him  ;  so 
as  even  to  prevent  ratiocination  or  argument,  with  whomso- 
ever the  apprehension  of  his  existence  hath  place. 

Every  man's  mind,  it  being  once  acknowledged  that  there  is 
a  God,  refuses  to  conceive  otherwise  of  him,  than  that  he  is 
holy,  just,  merciful,  true,  &c.  and  rejects  with  abhorrence  the 
notion  of  an  impure,  unrighteous,  cruel,  deceitful  Deity.  As 
for  those  that,  by  a  long  train  of  our  own  uncertain  and  lu* 
bricous  reasonings,  we  endeavour  to  deduce  ;  if  we  find  our- 
selves constrained  any  where  to  admit  a  diffidence,  it  were 
rather  to  be  placed  here.  For  it  is  at  first  sight  evident,  since 
God  is  most  certainly  willing  to  be  known  of  them  that  are 
sincerely  willing  to  know  him;  that  what  is  a  natural  impression 
stamped  by  his  own  hand  on  every  man's  mind,  hath  more  of 
absolute  certainty^  than  what  depends  on  metaphysical  subtlety; 
whereof  so  very  few  are  capable,  and  whereby  divers  pretenders 
thereto,  do  so  frequently,  (and  perhaps  very  dangerously)  en- 
snare themselves.  And  it  is  of  far  greater  importance,  such  a 
notion  of  God  be  entertained,  ^s  whereby  he  may  be  rendered 
amiable,  and  an  inviting  object  of  love  (the  very  life  and  soul 
of  all  religion)  than  such  as  shall  be  the  result,  and  entertain- 
ment, only  of  scholastic  wit. 

Yet  also  since  it  is  very  manifest  that  man  is  now  become  a 
degenerate  creature,  and  in  an  apostacy  from  God  :  he  is  very 
little  to  be  trusted  with  the  framing  his  own  idea  of  him;  be- 
ing certainly  most  unapt  to  allow  any  thing  a  place  in  it,  that 
would  have  an  unfavourable  aspect  upon  his  vicious  inclinatioijs 
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and  his  guilty  state.  And  the  contagion  of  man's  sinfulness 
having  spread  itself  as  far  as  he  hath  propagated  his  own  nature ; 
so  as  no  notion  in  his  mind  can  be  more  common  than  the 
perversion  and  distemper  of  his  mind  itself;  the  possibility  and 
danger  is  very  obvious,  of  mistaking  a  dictate  of  depraved  nature  . 
for  an  authentic  common  notion.  And  though  these  are  not 
impossible  to  be  distinguished,  and  in  some  cases  very  easy, 
as  when  men  iind  it  imposed  unavoidably  upon  them,  to  appre- 
hend and  acknowledge  some  things  which  they  are  very  unwil- 
ling should  be  true  (in  which  case  their  sentiments  have  the 
same  right  to  be  believed  as  the  testimony  of  an  enemy  on 
the  opposite  party's  behalf,)  we  have  yet  no  reason  to  neg-^ 
lect  any  other  means,  whereby  we  may  be  more  certainly  di- 
rected how  to  conceive  of  God,  or  what  we  are  to  attribute  to 
him,  and  what  not. 

IV.  Nor  can  we  be  at  a  greater  certainty,  than  in  admitting 
such  things  to  belong  to  the  blessed  God  as  he  plainly  affirms 
of  himself;  or  any  way,  by  his  word,  evidently  discovers  to 
belong  to  him.  For  as  none  knows  the  things  of  a  man,  but 
the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him,  so  the  things  of  God  are 
known  to  none  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  (I  Cor.  2.  11.)  Taking 
therefore  his  own  word  for  oiir  measure  in  the  present  case 
(which  I  will  suppose  the  reader  not  to  think  it  unreasonable  to 
appeal  to  ;  and  what  is  here  said,  is  intended  only  for  those 
that  have  that  estimate  of  the  writings  wont  to  go  under  that 
name)  what  it  says  of  him  (much  more  what  it  proves)  will  no 
doubt  be  admitted  for  certain  truth.  Though,  if  it  say  such 
things,  as,  to  us,  seem  not  so  manifestly  to  agree  with  one  ano- 
ther, our  endeavour  must  be  the  more  earnest  and  solicitous 
(as  also  it  ought  to  be  the  more  modest)  to  discuss,  and  remove 
the  iua'^lio(p:iyig  or  whatsoever  semblance  of  disagreement. 
And  whosoever  concern  themselves  to  peruse  that  venerable 
book,  will  find  every  where,  on  the  one  hand  proclaimed  and 
magnified  in  it,  (what  our  own  minds  cannot  but  have  been 
pre-possessed  of,)  the  most  exquisite  wisdom  of  God,  whereby 
he  forms  and  contrives  the  methods  of  all  his  dispensations,  and 
disposes  them  in  the  aptest  subserviency  to  his  own  great  and 
most  important  ends  :  that  "  all  his  ways  are  judgment," 
(Duet.  32.  4.)  and  that  he  "  worketh  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  his  will."  (Eph.  1.  11.)  In  sum, 
that  all  wisdom  is  appropriated  to  him,  that  he  is  celebrated  iri 
the  stile  of  "God,  only  wise,"  (Rom.  16.  27-)  Nor  are  we 
therefore  to  think  it  strange,  if,  many  times,  we  are  not  able  to 
trace  him  out,  or  understand  the  reason  of  every  thing  he  thinks 
fit  to  do.  For  the  paths  of  the  more  perfect  wisdom,  must 
tlierefore  be  expected  to  be  the  more  abstruse,  .and  remoter 
from  common  appreheusien. 
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How  often  ao  we  find  ourselves  so  fdv  outgone  by  wise  and 
designing  men,  as  that  we  are  sometimes  constrained  to  confess 
and  admire  their  great  prudence  and  conduct  (when  they  have 
effected  their  purposes)  in  those  managements,  which  we  have 
before  beheld,  either  with  ^^lent  ignorance,  or  perliaps,  not 
without  censure.  How  much  less  sliould  the  wisest  of  men  re- 
gret it,  to  find  all  their  conjectures  exceeded  by  the  infinite 
wisdom.  Ii>  the  contemplation  whereof,  we  find  the  great 
apostle  (notwithstanding  the  vast  capacity  of  liis  divinely  en- 
lightened understanding)  exclaiming  in  a  transport,  O  the 
depths!  Rom.  11.33.  And  when  our  eyes  tell  us,  from  so 
manifest  stupendous  effects,  how  far  we  are  exceeded  by  him  in 
power,  it  were  reasonable  to  expect  he  sliould  sui-pass  us  pro- 
portionably  in  the  contrivances  of  his  wisdom  also.  And  where- 
as the  conjunction  is  rare,  among  men,  of  deep  political  wis- 
dom, with  integrity  and  strict  righteousness ;  this  proceeds  from 
the  imperfection  and  insufficiency  of  the  former  in  great  pait, 
that  they  know  not  how  to  compass  tlieir  designs,  unless  often, 
by  supplying  their  want  of  wisdom,  out  of  the  spoil  and  vio- 
lation of  their  justice  and  honesty.  Otherwise,  these  are  things 
not  so  altogether  out  of  credit  in  the  world,  but  tliat  men  would 
rather  accompllsii  their  purposes  by  fair  and  uriexceptioable 
means,  if  they  could  tell  how.  Only  the  respect  and  deference 
they  have  for  them  is  less,  than  what  they  bear  to  their  own  in- 
terests and  ends. 

But  besides  the  natural, inflexible  rectitude  of  the  divine  will, 
we  are  secured,  from  his  all-suffitiency,  that  we  shall  never  be 
fraudulently  imposed  upon  fjy  any  of  his  declarations  unto  the 
children  of  men.  For  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it :  and 
we  cannot  conceive  wluit  inducenient  he  should  have,to  make  use 
of  any  so  mean  and  pitiful  shifts  for  the  governing  of  his  crea- 
tures, whom  he  spontaneously  raised  out  of  nothing,  and  hath 
so  perfectly  within  his  power.  Unless  we  should  be  so  most 
intolerably  injurious  to  him,  as  to  imagine  a  worse  thing  of  him 
than  we  would  of  the  worst  of  men,  that  he  loved  falsehood  for 
its  own  sake.  And  that,  against  his  so  constantly  professed 
detestation  of  it,  the  declared  repugnancy  of  it  to  his  nature, 
and  the  even  tenour  of  his  word  (every-where  agreeing  with  it- 
self herein)  so  often  describing  him  by  that  property,  "God  that 
cannot  lie."  And,  with  tlie  same  positiveness,  avowing  his 
ov,n  uprightness,  and  requiring  it,  expressing  his  great  love  to 
it,  and  the  high  delight  he  takes  to  find  it  in  his  (intelligent) 
creatures.  The  righteous  God  loveth  righteousness,  and  with 
his  countenance  doth  he  behold  the  upright.  (Psal.  11.  7«) 
Nor  is  his  testimony  the  less  to  be  regarded  for  tliat  it  is  lauda- 
tory, and  of  himself.     For  we  are  to  consider  the  prerogative  of 
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of  him  tliat  testifies,  and  that  if  he  M'cre  not  ccvlOTri^o;  faifhfi/I 
to  himself  he  were  not  God.  Besides  that  his  giving  us  this,  or  any 
representationof  himself  (to  whom  it  were  enough  to  enjoy  his  own 
perfections)  is  a  vouchsafenient,  and  done  of  mere  grace  and  fa- 
vourto  us,  ihat  we  may  by  it  be  induced  to  place  with  satisfaction, 
our  unsuspicious  trust  and  confidence  in  him.  As  also,  that  he  says 
in  all  this,  no  other  thing  of  himself,  than  what  our  own  minds, 
'considering  him  as  God,  must  acknowledge  most  worthy  of  him, 
and  agreeing  to  him  with  the  most  apparent  necessity.  This 
part,  therefore,  of  the  Idea  of  God  hath  so  firm  a  foundation, 
both  in  the  natural  complexion  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  report 
which  his  word  makes  of  him,  that  on  this  hand  we  are  hemmed 
in  as  by  a  wall  of  adamant :  and  cannot  have  the  thought  ot 
defending  his  prescience,  by  intrenching  upon  his  wisdom  and 
truth,  without  offering  the  highest  violence  both  to  him  and 
ourselves. 

V.  On  the  other  liand  also,  as  it  cannot  but  seem  to  us  a 
higher  perfection  to  know  all  things  at  once,  than  gradually  to 
arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  one  thing  after  another;  and  so  pro- 
ceed from  the  ignorance  of  some  things  to  the  knowledge  of 
them  ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  all  possible 
perfection  must  agree  to  God  ;  so  we  find  his  own  word  assert- 
ing to  him  that  most  perfect  knowledge  which  seems  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  increase  ;  or  that  any  thing  should  succeed 
into  his  knowledge.  For  how  plainly  is  it  affirmed  of  him  that 
he  knows  all  things.  And  even  concerning  such  future  things 
as  about  which  our  present  inquiry  Is  conversant,  the  affirma- 
tion is  express  and  positive.  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like 
me,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient 
times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.  Isai.  46.  i).  10.  with  ch. 
41.22.23.  Nor  is  the  affirmation  naked,  and  unfortified.  For 
in  the  same  sacred  records,  we  have  the  same  thing  both  affir- 
med and  proved  :  inasmuch  as  we  find,  in  a  great  part  thereof, 
are  contained  things  foretold  ]>y  most  express  prophecy,  unto 
which  the  events  recorded  in, other  parts  (and  many  of  them  in 
other  unquestioned  writings  besides)  have  so  punctually  corres- 
ponded, as  to  leave  no  place  for  doubt  or  cavil.  Instances  are 
so  plain  and  well  known  that  they  need  not  be  mentioned.  And 
surely  what  was  so  expressly  foretold  could  not  but  have  been 
foreknown.  It  seems  then  an  attempt  also  equally  hopeless  and 
unrelleving,  as  it  were  a<lventurous  and  bold,  to  offi?r  at  the 
protection  of  his  wisdom  and  sincerity,  by  assaulting  his  presci- 
ence or  certain  foreknowledge  of  whatsoever  shall  come  to  pass. 
And  that  their  defence  is  not  to  be  attempted  this  way,  will 
further  most  evidently  appear  from  hence,  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  assign  particular  instances  of  some  or  other  most  con- 
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tessecMy  wicked  actions  ;  against  which  God  had  directed  those 
ordinary  means  of  counselling  and  dehovting  men,  and  which 
yet  it  is  most  certain  he  did  foreknow  they  mouU!  do.  As  though 
it  was  so  punctually  determined  even  (Exod.  12.  41.)  to  a  day, 
and  was  (though  not  so  punctually)  Gen.  15.  3.  foretold  unto 
Abraham,  how  long,  from  that  time,  *  his  seed  should  be  stran- 
gers in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs  ;  yet  how  ftequent  are  the 
counsels  and  warnings  sent  to  Pharoah  to  dismiss  them  sooner  ; 
yea  how  often  are  Moses  and  Aaron  directed  to  claim  their  li- 
berty, and  exhort  Pharoah  to  let  tliem  go,  and  at  the  same  time 
told,'  he  should  not  hearken  to  them.  Exod.  4.  &c.  Nor  indeed 
is  it  more  seldom  said  that  the  Lord  hardened  pharaoh's  heart, 
lest  he  should.  Though  it  may  be  a  doubt  whether  those  pas- 
sages be  truly  translated  ;  for  the  gentler  meaning  of  the  he- 
brew  idiom  being  well  known,  it  would  seem  mure  agreeable 
to  the  text,  to  have  expressed  only  the  intended  sense,  than  to 
have  strained  a  word  to  the  very  utmost  of  its  literal  imjx»i-t, 
and  manifestly  beyond  what  was  intended.  After  the  like  man- 
ner is  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap.  3.  v.  4.)  sent  to  the  revolted 
Israelites.  And  directed  to  speak  to  them  v.'Ith  God's  own 
words,  the  sum  and  purport  whereof  was  to  warn  and  dehort 
them  from  their  wicked  ways  lest  they  should  die ;  when  a;  yet 
it  is  plainly  told  him,  but  the  house  of  Israel  will  not  hearken 
to  thee,  for  they  will  not  hearken  to  me.  Unto  whfeh  san^e 
purpose  it  is  more  pertinent,  than  necessary  to  be  added,  that 
our  Saviour's  own  plain  assertions  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
the  many  miracles  by  which  he  confirmed  it,  and  his  frequent 
exhortations  to  the  Jews  to  believe  in  him  thereupon,  had  a  ma- 
nifest tendency  to  make  him  be  known  and  believed  to  be  so, 
and  consequently  to  prevent  that  most  horrid  act  of  liis  cru- 
cifixion (for  it  is  said,  and  the  matter  speaks  itself,  that,  if 
they  had  known  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory.)  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  thing  which  God's  hand 
and  counsel  had  determined  before  to  be  done.  (Act.  4.  28.) 
That  Is,  foreseeing  wicked  hands  would  be  prompt  and  ready 
for  this  tragic  enterprise,  his  sovereign  power  and  wise  counsel 
concurred  with  his  foreknowledge  so  only,  and  not  with  less 
latitude,  to  define  or  determine  the  bounds  and  limits  of  that 
malignity,  than  to  let  it  proceed  unto  this  execution.  And  to 
deliver  him  up  (not  by  any  formal  resignation,  or  surrender,  as 
we  well  know,  hut  permitting  him)  thereunto.  Though  the 
same  phrase  of  delivering  him,  hath  elsewhere,  another  notion 
of  assigning  or  appointing  him  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins 

*  What  there  is   of  difficulty  or  dotbt  about  this  prophecy,  see 
fuUy  cleared  in  the  late  letter  to  th«  Dciet. 
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of  men,  by  dying  ;  which  was  done  by  mutual  agreerhent  be- 
tween both  the  parties,  hhn  that  was  to  propitiate,  and  him 
who  was  to  be  propitiated.  In  whicli  respect  our  Saviour  is  al- 
so said  to  havegiven  himself  for  the  same  purpose  ;  (Tit.  2. 14.) 
whicli  purpose  it  was  determined  not  to  Iiinder  prepared  hands 
to  execute  in  this  way. 

Now  if  it  did  appear  but  in  one  single  instance  only,  that  the 
blessed  God  did  foreknow,  and  dehort  from  the  same  act,  it 
will  be  plainly  consequent,  that  his  warning  and  dehortations 
from  wicked  actions  in  the  general,  can  with  no  pretence  be 
alleged  as  a  proof  against  his  universal  prescience.  For  if  the 
argument  he  dehorted  from  the  doing  such  an  action,  there- 
fore he  did  not  foreknow  it  would  be  able  to  conclude  any 
thing,  it  must  be  of  sufficient  force  to  conclude  universally ; 
which  it  cannot  do,  if  but  a  single  instance  can  be  given,  where- 
in it  is  apparent,  he  did  both  dehort  and  foreknow.  It  can  only 
pretend  to  raise  the  doubt  which  we  have  in  hand  to  discuss,  how 
lltly  and  with  what  wisdom  and  sincerity,  he  can  be  understood 
to  interpose  his  counsels  and  monitions  in  such  a  case. 

VI.  Wherefore  nothing  remains  but  to  consider  how  these 
may  be  reconciled^  and  made  appear  to  be  no  way  inconsistant 
with  one  another.  Nor  are  we  to  apprehend  herein  so  great 
a  difficulty,  as  it  were  to  reconcile  his  irrestible  pre-determina- 
tive  concurrence  to  all  actions  of  the  creature,  even  those  that 
are  in  themselves  most  malignantly  wicked,  with  the  wisdom 
and  righteousness  of  his  laws  against  them,  and  severest  punish- 
ments of  them  according  to  those  laws,  ^'^'hich  sentiments 
must,  I  conceive,  to  any  impartial  understanding,  leave  it  no 
way  sufficiently  explicable,  how  the  influence  and  concurrence, 
the  holy  God  hath  to  tlie  v.orst  of  actions,  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  he  affords  to  the  best;  wherein  such  inherently 
evil  actions  are  less  to  be  imputed  to  him  who  forbids  them, 
than  to  the  malicious  tempter  wIjo  prompts  to  them,  or  the 
actor  that  does  them  :  or  wherein  not  a  great  deal  more.  And 
leave  it  undeniable,  that  tlie  matter  of  all  bis  laws,  in  reference 
to  all  such  actions  that  ever  have  been  done  in  the  world,  was 
a  simple  and  most  strictly  natural  impossibility.  Nothing  being 
more  apparently  so,  than  cither  not  to  do  an  action  whereto  the 
agent  is  detcrmintiv'i  by  an  infinite  power;  or  to  separate  the 
malignity  thereof,  from  an  intrinsically  evil  action  ;  and  that 
this  natur;'. I  impossibility  of  not  sinning  with  the  inelucta- 
bk  -fate  of  his  (at  iirst)  innocent  creatures.  Who-  also  (as  the 
■case  is  to  be  conceived  of  with  the  angels  that  kept  not  their 
first  station  must  be  i:iulcrstood  irreversibly  condemned  to  the 
suffering  of  eternal  punistiflient,  foS*,the  not  doing  of  what  it 
was  (upon  thc^c  terms)  so'^suiutely  impossible  to  theifl  toavoid. 
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This  too  hard  province  the  present  desig-n  pretends  not 
to  intermeddle  in,  as  being  neither  apprehended  manageul^le, 
for  those  briefly  mentioned  considerations,  and  many  more  that 
are  wont  to  be  insisted  on  in  this  argument. 

VII.  Nor  indeed,  is  it  at  all  necessary:  for  though  many  consi- 
derations have  been  with  great  subtilty,  alleged  and  urged  to  this 
purpose,  by  former  and  some  modern  writers,(which  it  is  besides 
the  design  of  these  papers  severally  to  discuss)  tiiese  two,  which 
seem  the  most  importunate  and  enforcing,  will,  I  conceive,  be 
found  of  little  force  ;  and  then,  the  less  strength  which  is  in 
others,  will  be  nothing  formidable:  that  it  necessarily  belongs  to 
the  Original  and  Fountain  Being,  to  be  the  first  Cause  of  what 
soever  being;  and  consequently  that  what  there  is  of  positive  be- 
ing in  any  the  most  wicked  action,  must  principally  owe  itself 
to  the  determinative  productive  influence  of  this  first  and  sove- 
reign Cause.  Otherwise  it  would  seem  there  were  some  being 
that  were  neither  primiun^  firsts  nor  a  jmmo  from  the  first. 

And  again  (which  we  are  more  concerned  to  consider,  be- 
cause it  more  concerns  our  present  subject)  that  it  were  other- 
wise impossible  God  should  foreknow  the  sinful  actions  of  men 
(many  whereof,  as  hath  been  observed,  he  hath  foretold)  if 
their  futurition  were  a  mere  contingency,  and  depended  on  the 
uncertain  will  of  the  subordinate  agent,  not  determined  by 
the  supreme.  But  neither  of  these  seem  able  to  infer  the 
dismal  conclusion  of  God's  concurring  by  a  determinative  influ- 
ence unto  wicked  actions.  Not  the  former  :  for  it  may  well  be 
thought  sufficiently  to  salve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  first 
Cause,  to  assert  that  no  action  can  be  done  but  by  a  power  de- 
rived from  it ;  which  in  reference  to  forbidden  actions,  intelli- 
gent creatures  may  use  or  not  use  as  they  please,  without  over- 
asserting,  that  they  must  be  irresistably  determined  also,  even  to 
the  worst  of  actions  done  by  them.  Besides  that  it  seems  infi- 
nitely to  detract  from  the  perfection  of  the  ever  blessed  God,  to 
affirm  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  creature,  of  such  a  nature,  as, 
being  continually  sustained  by  him,  and  supplied  with  power 
every  moment  suitable  to  its  nature,  should  be  capable  of  acting; 
unless  whatsoever  he  thus  enables,  he  determine  (that  is,  for  it 
can  mean  no  less  thing,  impel)  it  to  do  also,  And  except  it  were 
affirmed  impossible  to  God  to  have  made  such  a  creature,  (that 
16,  that  it  implied  a  contradiction,  which  certainly  can  never  be 
proved)  there  is  no  imaginable  pretence  why  it  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted he  liath  done  it :  rather  than  so  fatally  expose  the  wis- 
dom, goodness  and  righteousness  of  God,  by  supposing  him  to 
have  made  laws  for  his  reasonable  creatures,  impossible, 
through  his  owa  irresistible  counter-action,  to  be  observed : 
VOL.  II.  2  K 
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aud  afterwards  to  express  himself  displeased,  and  adjudge  his 
creatures  to  eternal  punishments,  for  not  observing  them. 

I  am  not  altogether  ignorant  wliat  attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  it  impossible,  nor  again, what  hath  been  done  to  manifest 
the  vanity  of  those  attempts.  But  1  nuist  confess  a  greater  dis- 
position to  wonder,  tliat  ever  such  a  thing  should  be  disputed, 
than  dispute  so  plain  a  case.  And  that  a  matter  whereupon  all 
moral  government  depends,  both  human  and  divine,  should  not 
have  been  determined  at  the  first  sight.  It  is  not  hard  for  a  good 
wit  to  have  somevvhat  to  say  for  anything.  But  to  dispute 
against  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  we  know  before  hand,  is 
but  to  trifle  ;  as  the  essay  to  prove  the  inq^ossibility  of  local  mo- 
tion. The  notion  of  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  God, 
inethinks,  should  stick  so  close  to  our  minds,  and  create  such  a 
sense  in  our  souls,  as  should  be  infinitely  dearer  to  us  than  all 
our  senses  and  powers.  And  that  we  should  rather  choose  to 
have  our  sight,  liearing,  and  motive  power,  or  what  not  besides 
diiiputed,  or  even  torn  away  from  us  than  ever  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  disputed  into  a  belief,  that  the  holy  and  good  God  should 
irresistibly  determine  the  wills  of  men  to,  and  punish,  the  same 
thing.  Nor  is  it  difficult,  to  urge  more  puzzling  sophisms 
against  the  former,  than  for  this  latter.  But  the  efforts  of  a  so- 
phistical wit  against  sense,  and  more  against  the  sense  of  our 
souls,  and  most  of  all  against  the  entire  su.n  and  substance  of 
hU  morality,  and  religion,  at  once,  are  but  like  the  attempt  to 
batter  a  w^all  of  brass  with  straws  and  feathers.  Nor  is  the  as- 
sault, on  this  part,  more  feeble  and  impotent,  than  the  defence 
is  wont  to  be  of  tlie  other.  For  I  would  appeal  to  the  quick 
reiincd  sense  of  any  sober  and  pious  mind,  alter  serious,  inward 
consultation  with  itself;  being  closely  urged,- with  the  horror  of 
so  black  a  conception  of  God,  that  he  should  ))e  supposed  irre- 
sistibly to  determine  the  will  of  a  man  to  the  hatred  of  his  own 
most  blessed  self,  and  then  to  exact  severest  punishments  for  the 
oil^ence  done,  what  relief  it  would  now  be  to  it,  to  be  only  tiiught . 
to  reply,  that  m(m  is  under  the  law,  and  God  above  it.  A  de- 
fence that  doubles  the  force  of  the  assault.  What !  that  God 
should  Tiiake  a  law,  and  necessitate  the  violation  of  it !  and  yet 
also  punish  that  violation  of  it !  And  this  be  thought  a  sufficient 
salvo,  that  himself  is  not  subject  to  any  law  1  VVill  a  quick-scen- 
tcdj  tender  sjiirit,  wounded  by  so  unsufferable  indignity,  offered 
to  die  h-()!y  God,  be  any  wit  eased  or  relieved,  by  the  thin  so- 
phistry of  only  a  collusive  ambiguity  in  the  word  law  ?  which 
-ometimes  sigiiities  the  declared  pleasure  of  a  ruler  to  a  subject, 
ill  which  sense  any  eye  can  see  God  can  be  under  no  law,  having 
*na  superior.  But  iu>t  seldom  also,  an  habitual  tixed  principle  and 
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rule  of  acting  after  one  steady  tenour.  In  wMch  sense  liow  ma- 
nifest is  it,  that  the  perfect  rectitude  of  God's  own  holy  graci- 
ous nature  is  an  etcrnril  law  to  liim,  iufiiiiteiy  more  stable,  and 
immutable,  than  the  ordinances  of  day  and  night  !  Or  what  re- 
lief is  there  in  that  dream  of  the  supposed  possibility  of  God's 
making-  a  reasonable  creature  with  an  innocent  aversion  to 
himself?  For  what  can  be  supposed  more  repugnant  ?  or  what 
more  impertinent  ?  If  innocent,  how  were  it  punishable  ?  A  law 
already  made  in  the  case,  how  can  it  be  innocent  ? 

But  whatsoever  strength  tlicre  may  be  in  arguments,  and  re- 
})lies,  to  and  fro,  in  this  matter  :  tliat  which  hath  too  apparently 
had  greatest  actual  efficacy,with  many,  hath  been  the  autliority 
and  name  of  this  or  that  man  of  reputation;  and  the  force  of 
that  art  of  imputing  a  doctrine,  already  under  a  prejudicial 
doom,  to  some  or  other  ill-reputed  former  writer.  1  profess 
not  to  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  that  sort  of  weapons.  And  what 
reputation  ought  to  be  of  so  great  vahie  witli  ns,  as  that  of  God 
and  religion  !  Though  if  one  would  take  that  invidious  course, 
it  were  easy  to  evince,  that  sucli  a  predeterminative  itiflux  to  the 
production  of  all  whatsoever  actions,  is  the  dearly  espoused  no- 
tion of  one,  of  as  deservedly  an  ill  character,  as  ever  had  the 
name  of  a  Christian  writer.  And  whether  he  would  not  take 
that  name  for  a  dishonour  to  him,  1  pretend  not  to  know.  But 
let  us  take  this  sober  account  of  tlie  present  case,  that  in  this 
temporary  state  of  trial,  the  eflieacious  grace  of  God  is  necessa- 
ry to  actions  sincerely  good  and  holy;  which  therefore  all  ought 
undespairingly  to  seek  and  pray  for.  But  that  in  reference  to 
other  actions,  he  doth  only  supply  men  with  such  a  power,  as 
whereby,  they  are  enabled,  either  to  act,  or,  in  many  instances 
(and  especially  when  they  attempt  anything  that  is  evil)  to  sus- 
pend their  own  action.  And  surely  it  carries  so  unexceptiona- 
ble a  foee  and  aspect  with  it,  that  no  man,  that  is  himself  sober, 
will  think  the  worst  name,  of  whosoever  shall  have  said  the  same 
thing,  were  a  prejudice  to  it;  or  should  more  oblige  him  to  re- 
ject it,  than  we  would  think  ourselves  obliged  to  throw  away 
gold,  or  diamonds,  because  an  impure  hand  hath  touched  them; 
or  to  deny  Christ,  because  the  devils  confessed  him.  Though 
also,  if  any  should  impute  the  so  stating  of  this  matter,  to  any 
author,  that  hath  been  wont  to  go  under  an  ill  name  and  cha- 
racter, in  the  Christian  church  ;  there  were  a  great  oversight 
committed  ;  to  say  no  harder  thing  of  it.  For  the  writers  M'hose 
names  would  be  supposed  a  prejudice,  have  neither  said  the 
same  thing,  nor  with  the  same  design.  They  would  liave  this 
indetermination  of  the  power  afforded  to  the  creature,  to  be  so 
universal,  as  to  extend  equally  to  evil  actions  and  to  good.  And 
liave  asserted  it  with  a  manifest  design  to  exclude  efficacious 
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grace,  tu  reference  to  the  best  actions.  Whereas  this  account 
would  make  it  not  of  so  large  extent :  (as  it  were  very  unrea- 
sonable any  siiould  :)  for  though  it  may  well  be  supposed  ex- 
tendible to  many  actions,  besides  those  that  ar-e  intrinsically  evil 
or  to  any  truat  are  not  spiritually  good,  yet  nothing  enforces  (nor 
cm  it  hs  admitted)  that  it  siiould  actually,  and  always  extend 
so  far.  For  who  can  doubt  but  God  can  overrule  the  inclinati- 
ons and  actions  of  his  creature,  when  he  pleases ;  and,  as 
shall  best  consist  with  his  wisdom,  and  the  purity  of  his  nature, 
either  lay  on,  cr  take  oi'f  his  determining  hand.  Nor  is  it 
here  asserted  with  any  other  design,  than  to  exempt  the  blessed 
God,  as  far  as  is  possible;  from  a  participation  in  the  evil  acti- 
ons of  his  creatures;  in  the  mean  time  ent'iding  him  most  en- 
tirely to  those  that  are  sincerely  good.  Though  it  must  be  left 
imputable  to  men  themselves  (it  being  through  their  own  great 
default)  if  they  have  not  the  grace,  which  miglit  effectually 
enable  them,  to  do  such  also.  And  as  for  the  latter.  This 
supposed  indetermination  of  the  human  will,  in  reference,  es- 
pecially, to  wicked  actions,  is  far  from  being  capable  of  infer- 
ring, that  God  cannot  therefore  foreknow  them  ;  or  anything 
more,  than  that  we  are  left  ignorant  of  the  way,  how  he  fore- 
knows them.  And  how  small  is  the  inconvenience  of  acknow- 
ledging that,  yea,  and  how  manifest  the  absurdity  of  not  acknow- 
ledging the  like,  in  many  cases  ?  since  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  God  doth  many  things  besides,  whereof  the  manner, 
how  he  does  them,  we  can  neither  explicate  nor  understand!  for 
neither  is  it  difficult  to  assign  instances  more  than  enough  of 
actions  done  by  ourselves  of  the  manner  whereof  we  can  give  no 
distinct  account,as  those  of  vision,  intellection,with  sundry  other. 
Some  have  been  at  great  pains  we  well  know  to  explain  the 
manner  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  these  futurities,  otherwise 
than  by  laying  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  (supposed)  effica- 
cious will  or  decree  of  them.  They  that  can  satisfy  themselves 
with  what  Thomas  and  Scotus  have  attempted,  and  tiie  followers 
of  them  both;  that  can  understand  what  it  is,  with  the  one,  for 
all  things  to  be  eternally  present  to  the  divine  intellect  in 
esse  really  and  not  understand  by  it,  the  world  to  have  been  eter- 
nal. Or,  what  with  the  other,  that  they  be  all  present  only  in 
esserepreS€7itatwo,and  not  understand  by  it,barely  that  they  are  all 
known,  and  no  more,  (which  seems  like  the  explication  of  the  word 
invasion  by  invasion)  let  them  enjoy  their  own  satisfaction.  For 
my  own  part  I  can  more  easily  be  satisfied  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
modus  or  medium  of  his  knowledge,  while  I  am  sure  of  the 
thing;  and  I  know  not  why  any  sober-minded  man  might  not 
be  so  too.  While  we  must  all  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
manner,  yea,  and  nature  too,  of  a  thousand  things  besidcs,wiien 
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that  such  things  there  are,  we  have  no  doubt.  And  when  there 
are  few  things,  about  which  we  can, with  less  disadvantage,  suffer 
our  being  ignorant;  or  with  less  disreputation,  profess  to  1)C  so. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  so  aflrightful  a  thing,  to  suppose  God's 
foreknowledge  of  tlie  most  contingent- future  actions,  well  to 
consist  with  our  ignorance,  how  he  foreknows  them,  as  that  we 
should  think  it  necessary,  to  overturn  and  mingle  heaven  and 
earth,  rather  than  admit  it. 

VIII.  Wherefore  waving  that  unfeasible,  unneces<n;uy,  and 
unenjoit\ed  task,  of  defending  God's  predeterminative  con- 
currence unto  sinful  actions;  our  encounter  must  only  be  of  the 
moresuperable  dilhculty,  to  reconcile  his  prescience  of  them,whh 
his  provisions  against  them,  that  is,  how  fitly  the  wise  and  holy- 
God  can  have  interj)osed  his  precautions  and  dissuasions,  in 
their  own  nature,  aj)tly  tending  to  withhold  and  divert  men, 
from  those  evil  actions,  which  he  yet  foresees  they  will  do. 
And  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  evident,  there  can  be  no  pretence 
to  allege  that  there  is  any  such  repugnancy  in  the  matter,  as 
shall  amount  to  a  contradiction,  so  much  as  virtual,  or  M'hich 
the  tilings  signified,  on  the  one  part  and  ihe  other,  can  be  un- 
derstood any  way  to  import,  tiiat  indeed  there  should  be  a  direct 
and  explicate  contradiction  bet.veen  foreknowing  and  dehorting, 
we -nay,  at  first  sight,  perceive  the  terms  cannot  admit;  for 
there  is  notliing  etmntiated  (affirmed  or  denied)  in  either.  But 
let  the  sense  of  both  l>c  rc-olved  into  propositions,  capable  of 
being  confronted  to  one  another,  and  all  that  can  be  made  of 
tlie  former,will  only  come  to  this  ;  "You  will  do  such  a  thing," 
and  of  the  latter,  no  more  but  this  ;  *'  You  ouglit  not  to  do  it;'* 
these  are  at  as  great  distance,  as  can  be  imagined,  fron)  gratincr 
upon,  or  jarring  witli  one  another.  And  wherein  is  the  inde- 
corum of  it,  that  botli  these  eff'atd  j^'fjpositUms  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  inouth,  namely,  of  a  governor,  or  one 
that  hath  authority  over  others. 

We  will,  for  discourse  sake,  suppose  a  prince  endowed  with 
the  gift  or  spirit  of  ])rophecy.  This,  most  will  acknowledge 
a  great  perfection,  added  to  whatsoever  other  his  accomplish- 
ments. And  suppose  we  this  his  prophetic  ability  so  large,  as 
to  extend  to  most  event';  that  shall  fall  frijt  within  his  dominions. 
Is  it  hereby  become  unfit  for  him  to  govern  his  subjects  by  laws  ? 
or  any  way  admonish  them  of  tliuir  duty  ?  hath  this  perfection 
sO  much  diminished  him  as  to  depose  him  from  his  government? 
It  is  not  indeed  to  be  dissembled,  that  it  were  a  difficulty  to  de- 
termine, whether  such  foresight  were,  for  /iwiself,  better  or 
worse.  Boundless  knowledge  seems  only  in  a  fit  conjunction 
M-ith  as  unbounded  power.  But  it  is  altogether  unimaginable 
that  it  should  destroy  his  relation  to  his  subjects.     As  what  of  it 
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were  Mt,  if  it  should  despoil  him  of  his  legislative  power,  and 
capjKrity  of  governing  according  to  laws  made  by  it  ?  And  to 
Wing  back  the  matter  to  the  supreme  Ruler:  Let  it  for  the  pre- 
sent be  supposed  only,  that  th^  blessed  God  hath,  belonging  to 
his  nature,  the  universal  prescience  whereof  we  are  discoursing ; 
we  will,  surely,,  upon  that  supposition,  acknowledge  it  to  be- 
fore to  him  as  a  perfection.  And  were  it  reasonable  to  affirni 
that  by  a  perfection  he  is  disabled  for  government ;  or  were  \i 
a  good  consequence,  "  He  foreknows  all  things,  he  is  therefore 
Biofit  to  govern  the  world." 


CHAP.  II. 


I.  God's  supposed  foreknowledge  of   contingent  actions,  alters  not 
the  natural  goodness  or  evil  of  them.     II.    How  God  may  be  said 
to  act  fur  any  end  ?  his  public  declarations  to  men   have  a  more 
principal  end,  than  their  obedience,  and  felicity.    Which  is  attain- 
ed, though  this  fail.    The  diffici-lty,  therefore,  concerning  the  di- 
vine wisdom  vanishes.    III.  That,  concerning  the  sincerity  of  God 
considered.     That  other  end,  man's  obedieiit  compliance,  attained 
in.  great  part.      IV.   God  not  obliged    to    procure    his    published 
edicts  should    reach  every  individual   person.      It  is   owing  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  that  they  generally  do  not  so.  Y.  lie  shews 
special  favour  to  some  nations  herein,  without  being   injurious  to 
ethers  ;    yea    expresses    much    clemency  and  mercy  to  all.     VI. 
Where    his    gracious  methods    succeed  not ;    to  be  considered  he 
©nly  applies  hiniself  to  them  in  common  with  the  rest.    VJI.  Pro- 
posed to  be  inquired  ;     what  can   be  alleged  out  of  his  word,  that 
seems   less  consistent   with    sincerity,    towards  them   with  whom 
things  do  not  finally  issue  well  ?  What  fit  course  could  be  thouglit 
of  more  consistent  therewith  ?  As  to  the  former,  what  appearance 
such    alleged    passages   can  be  justly  said  to  have  ?     Propoundod 
to  be  (afterwards)  shewn  ;  that  the  truth  of  the  thing  corresponds 
to  that  appearance,  VIII. What  his  dcclarationsto  men  amount  un- 
to? What  ihey  are,  by  them,  encouraged  to  expect?    IX.  Expres- 
sions of   passionate   earne^tnebs  how  to  be  understood  ?      X.    The 
«nds  to  be  brought  about  by    Clod's  own  action    only  ;    and  those 
■which  t'hoHtd  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  inlervenient  action  of  man 
to  be  disringuislied.     God's  word  represents  him  not  ns   so  willin^> 
the  salvation  nf  all  men,    as  that   it  shall  be    efiecled  whatsoever 
course  they  take.^ 

1.  \  ND,  that  we  may  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly  would 
the  supposition  of  suih  foreknowledge   in   (iod,     make 
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that  cease  to  be  man's  duty,  which  had  otherwise  been  so  ?  and 
take  away  the  differences  of  good  and  evil?  Would  itnallify  the 
obligation  of  God's  law,  a«d  make  man's  own  inclination  bis 
only  rule  ?  or,  if  it  be  said,  because  it  is  foreknown,  man  wili 
do  such  a  thing,  therefore  he  may,  wli-ere  is  the  connection? 
For  what  influence  can  foreknowledge  have,  to  alter  or  etfeet  any 
way,  either  the  nature  of  the  thing  foreknown,  or  the  temper 
©f  the  person  that  shall  do  it ;  any  more  than  the  present  know- 
ledge of  the  same  thing,  now  in  doing  ?  which  knowledge  none 
would  deny  to  God  :  and  which,  when  it  occurs  to  a  man,  is 
no  more  understood  to  make  an  evil  action  innocent,  than  the 
action  makes  the  eye  guilty,  of  him  tliat  beholds  it  only,  and 
detests  it  at  once.  Surely  what  is,  in  its  own  nature,  whethoir, 
good  or  evil,  can  never  not  be  so,  be  it  foreknown  or  not  fore- 
known. 

But  if  what  was  othervvise  man's  duty,  be  still  his  duty,  wliat 
can  make  it  unfit  that  it  be  declared,  and  made  known  to  kiia 
to  be  so  ?  and  how  is  that  otherwise  to  be  done,  tb|in  by  these 
disputed  means  ?  yea  (for  tliis  is  the  case)  what  can  make  it  less 
fit,  than  it  would  be  tliat  God  should  cease  to  rule  over  the 
world?  and  quit  the  right  of  his  government  to  his  revolted 
creatures,  upon  no  other  reason,  than  only  tliat  he  foresees  tliey 
have  a  mind  to  invade  it  ?  It  may  now  perhaps  be  said,  -ali 
this  reasoning  tends  indeed  to  establish  the  contrary  assertion, 
that  notwithstanding  God  do  foreknow  man's  sin,  it  is  however 
necessary  he  forewarn  him  of  it — but  it  answers  not  tiie  objected 
difficulty,  namely,  how  reasonably  any  such  means  are  used 
for  an  unattainable  end.  As  it  is  manifest,  the  end,  man's 
©bedience,  cannot  be  attained  when  it  is  foreknown  he  will  not 
obey. 

II.  It  may  here,  before  we  proceed  further,  not  be  unsea- 
sonable to  consider,  (a  matter,  as  is  known,  wont  to  be  much 
vexed  in  the  schools)  how  God  may  be  said  to  act  for  any  end 
at  all.  And  it  appears  very  certain,  that  he  wlio  is  so  every 
way  absolutely  perfect  and  happy,  cannot  be  thought  to  intend 
and  pursue  an  end,  after  the  same  manner  as  we  are  wont  to  do, 
We  being  conscious  to  ourselves  of  indigency,  or,  at  the  best, 
of  obligation  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  are  wont  to  design 
this  or  that  end  for  the  relieving  of  ourselves,  or  the  appro- 
ving ourselves  to  him.  And,  our  satisfaction  depending  upon 
the  attainment  of  it,  we  solicitously  deliberate  about  the  fittest 
means  to  attain  it  ?  and  are  tossed  with  various  passions,  of  de- 
sire and  hope  and  fear  and  joy  and  grief  according  as  the  end 
IS  apprehended  more  or  less  excellent,  or  likely  to  be  attained  ; 
varying  often  our  course  upon  new  emergencies,  as  this  or  that 
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may  probably  promote,  or  hinder  the  success  of  our  pursuit. 
la  short,  we  ])ursuc  ends,  as  being  both  impatient  of  disap- 
pointment, and  uncertain  of  tlieir  attainment. 

The  blessed  God,  being  indigent  of  nothing,  nor  under  obli- 
•Sfation  to  any  one,  cannot  be  su]>posed  to  propound  an  end  to 
himself  as  tiiat  whereupon  his  satisfaction  depends,  which  were 
irvconsistent  with  his  already  complete  felicity,  and  would  ar- 
gtiehim  but  potentially  iiapjiy.  But  acting  always  from  an  im- 
mense self-sufficient  fulness  of  life,  and  of  all  perfections,  doth 
ever  satisfy  himself  inMiimself,  and  take  highest  complacency  in 
the  perfect  goodness,  congiuity  and  rectitude  of  his  own  most 
holy  will  and  way.  And  again,  as  he  doth  not  seek  a  yet  unat- 
tained  satisf  iction,  in  any  end  he  can  be  supposed  to  propound 
to  himself;  so  nor  can  he  be  thought  to  deliberate,  as  we  are 
wont  to  do,  concerning  the  means  of  effecting  any.  For  deli- 
beration would  imply  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty,  which  his- 
ji'osolute  perfection  cannot  admit ;  nor  doth  need,  the  whole 
frame  and  compass  of  things  intended  by  him,  in  their  distinct 
references  and  tendencies,  being,  at  once,  present  to  his  all- 
comprehending  view  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  place  for  any  in- 
termediate knowledge  with  him,  or  for  any  new  resolves  there- 
upon. Known  to  the  Lojd  are  all  his  works  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Acts  15.18. 

This  being  premised ;  it  is  now  further  to  be  consider- 
ed, that  howsoever  one  end  oftentimes  is  not  attained,  unto 
which  the  publicly  extant  declarations  of  the  divine  will  have  a 
visible  aptitude,  namely,  the  obedient  compliance  of  men  with 
them  J  another,  more  noble  end  was,  however,  attainable,  not 
unbecoming  the  designment  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  which 
it  was  every  way  most  worthy  of  God  to  be  more  principally  in- 
tent upon.  It  is  fit  the  mention  of  this  be  prefaced  with  an 
obvious  remark ; — that  the  misapprehension  of  the  state  of 
things  between  God  and  man  doth,  in  great  part,  owe  itself,  to 
our  aptness  to  compare  unduly,  the  divine  government  with 
that  of  secular  rulers ;  and  our  expectation  to  find  them  in  all 
things  agreeing  with  each  other.  Whereas  their  cannot  but  be 
avast  difference,  between  the  constitution  and  end  of  God's  go- 
vernment over  his  creatures,  and  more  especially  mankind,  and 
that  of  man  over  his  fellow  Creatures  of  the  same  kind.  The 
government  of  secular,  human  rulers,  can  never  be,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  it,  altogether  absolute,  nor  ought,  in  the  design  of 
it,  primarily  to  intend  the  personal  advantage  of  the  ruler  him- 
self, who  as  much  depends  upon  his  subjects,  and  hatli  (at 
least)  as  great  need  of  them,  as  they  can  be  understood  to  have 
of  hin|.     But  as  to  the  blessed  God  the  matter  is  apparent  and 
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hath  its  own  triumphant  evidence,  that  since  he  is  the  original 
and  root  of  all  being,  that  all  things  are  mere  dependencies 
upon  his  absolute  pleasure,  and  entirely  of  him,  and  by  him,  all 
ought  to  be  to  him  that  he  alone  might  have  the  glory. 

Wherefore,  it  must  be  asserted,  and  cannot  fail  of  obtaining 
to  be  acknowledged,  by  every  impartial,  and  sober  considerer  of 
things,  that  there  is  a  much  more  noble  and  important  end, 
that  all  God's  public  edicts  and  declarations  to  men,  (the  in- 
struments of  his  government  over  them)  do  more  principally 
aim  at,  than  their  advantage,  namely,  the  dignity  and  decorum 
of  liis  government  itself:  and  that  he  may  be  found  in  every 
thingto  have  done  as  became  him,  and  was  most  worthy  of  himself. 
And  what  could  be  more  so,  than  that  he  sliould  testify  the 
aversion  of  his  own  pure  and  holy  nature,  to  whatsoever  was 
unholy  and  impure,  his  love  of  righteousness  and  complacency 
to  be  imitated  herein,  together  with  his  steady,  gracious  propen- 
sion  to  receive  all  them  into  the  communion  of  his  own  felicity 
or  blessedness(for  the  Redeemer's  sake)who  should  herein  com- 
ply with  him  ?  Nor  are  we  to  understand  that  he  herein  so  de- 
signs the  reputation  of  his  government,  as  men  are  often  wont 
to  do  things  out  of  design  for  their  interest  in  that  kind,  that 
are  otherwise,  against  their  (over  ruled)  inclination.  But  we 
are  to  account  these  his  declarations  (althougli  they  are  acts  of 
an  intelligent  Agent,  and  the  products  of  wisdom  and  counsel, 
yet  also)  the  spontaneous  emanations  of  his  own  holy,  and  gra-^ 
cious  nature,  such  as  wherein  he  most  fully  agrees,  and  consents 
with  himself.  And  is  it  now  to  be  expected,  that  because  he 
foresees  men  will  be  wicked,  and  do  what  shall  be  unworthy  of 
them,  he  must  therefore  lay  aside  his  nature,  and  omit  to  do 
what  shall  be  worthy  of  himself  ? 

III.  And  hereupon  it  may  be  expected,  the  more  ingenuous 
and  candid,  will  allow  themselves  to  think  the  matter  tolerably 
clear,  in  reference  to  the  former  part  of  the  proposed  difficulty; 
that  is,  will  apprehend  this'way  of  dealing  with  men  not  im- 
prudent, or  inconsistent  with  the  divine  wisdom,  since,  though 
one  end,  in  a  great  part,  fail,  yet  another,  more  valuable,  is  at- 
tained. But  yet,  as  to  the  latter  part,  the  difficulty  may  still  urge, 
namely,  how  it  can  stand  with  sincerity  ;  whereas  that  end  also 
which  fails,  seems  to  have  been  most  directly  intended,  that  the 
blessed  God  should  seem  so  earnestly  intent  upon  it :  since  it 
is  hardly  conceivable,  that  the  same  thing  should  be,  at  once, 
seriously  intended  as  an  end,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  give 
the  eye,  which  seems  to  design  it,  no  other  prospect  than 
of  a  thing  never  to  be  brought  to  pass. 

Wherefore  we  are  next  to  consider,  that  we  may  proceed- 
gradually,  and  not  omit  to  say  what  is  in  itself  considerable  : 

VOL.  II.  -2  L 
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though  it  IS  not  all  (u  hicl)  cannot  be  said  at  once)  that  Is  to  be 
said  : — that  the  pul)jic  declarations  of  the  divine  \vil},  touching 
man's  duty,  do  attain  that  very  end,  his  obedient  compliance 
therewith,  in  great  part,  and  as  to  many  (althou,^h  it  be  fore- 
known  they  will  provi'    inelfectual  with  the  most)  and  arc  the 

>no  le«s  successful,  than  tiie  apt  means  of  attaining;  it.  Nor, 
certainly,  if  it  were  foreknown  the  world  would  be  so  divided, 
as  that  some  would  o])cy,  and  others  not  obey,  was  it  therefore 
the  fittest  course,  that  these  two  sorts  should,  by  some  extraor- 
dinary act  of  providence,  be  carefully  severed  from  each  other  j 
and  those  be  dealt  withal  apart  from  the  rest.  But  rather,  that 
the  divine  edicts  should  be  of  a  universal  tenour,  and  be  direct- 
ed to  all  as  they  are  ;  the  inatter  of  them  being  of  universal 
concernment,  and  equally  suitable  to  the  ceinmon  case  of  alt 
men.  - 

IV.  Neither  yet  was  it  necessary,  tliat  effectual  care  shouki 
be  taken,  they  should  actually  reach  all,  and  be  applied  to  eve- 
ry individual  person.  Since  it  is  apparently  to  be  resolved  into 
the  wickedness  of  the  world,  that  they  do  not  so;  and  that  there 
is  not  a  universal  diffusion  of  tlie  gospel  into  every.part.  For  it 
being  evident  to  any  one's  reflection,  that  men  are  in  a  state  of 
apostaey  and  defection  ■  from  their  Maker  and  common  Lord, 
and  therefore  subject  to  his  displeasure.  ^'yhereas  the  merci- 
ful God  hath  done  his  own  part,  and  so  mucb.  boyond  what  was 
to  be  expected  from  bini  ;  issued  out  his  procluniations  of  pcacf> 
and  pardon,  upon  so  easy  and  indulgent  terms,  as  are  expressed 
in  his  gospel ;  if,  hereupon,  men  also  did  their  part,  behaved 
themselves  suitably  to  the  exigency  of  their  case,  and  as  did  be- 
come reasonable  creatures,  fallen  under  the  displer?.sure  of  their 
Maker,  (whereof  their  common  condition  affords  so  innumera- 
ble, so  pregnant  proofs)  the  gospel  wheresoever  it  should  arri\  e, 
v/ould  have   been   entertained  with  so  great  a  transport  of  joy, 

,  and  so  ready  and  universal  acceptance,  as  very  soon  to  have 
made  a  great  noise  in  the  w-orld  :  and  being  found  to  be  of  a 
universal  tenour  and  concernment,  and  that  what  it  says  to  one 
nation,  it  equally  says  the  same  to  every  one ;  it  cculd  not  but 
be,  that  messengers  would  interchangeably  have  run  fiom  na- 
tion to  nation  ;  some  to  communicate,  others  to  inquire  after 
those  strange  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  people,  lately  sent 
from  heaven ;  concerning  the  Emmanuel,  God  v;ith  us  ; 
God,  again  upon  his  return  to  man,  and  now  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself.  And  thus  how  easily, 
and  even  naturally,  would  the  gospel  soon  have  spread  itself 
through  the  world  ?  especially  the  merciful  God  having  so  pro- 
vided, that  there  should  be  pm  office  constituted,  and  set  up  j  a 
"ort  of  Qien,  whose  '•^h-A&  business  it  should  be,   to  propagate 
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aiici  publish  those  happy  tidings.  But  tliat  men  should  so  in- 
dulcre  their  sensual,  terrene  inclination,  a's  not  at  all  to  use  thci'i 
unders-tandings-,  and  eou^idering  power,  about  otJier  matters 
than  only  what  aie  within  the  sight  of  their  eye,  when  i)y  bO 
easy  and  quick  a  turn  of  thoughts  they  aiiglit  feel  and  fiiid  out 
who  made  them,  and  was  the  Original  of  their  life  and  being, 
and  that  tilings  are  not  right,  and  Jis  they  shouk'  be,  between 
liim  and  them.;,  an'd  so  by  what  is  within  the  compass  of  natu- 
ral revelation,  be  prepared  for  what  is  supernatural.  And  not 
that  only,  but  to  tiiat  stupidity,  by  wliich  they  are  unapt  to  in- 
quire after  and  receive,  to  add  that  obstinate  jualignity  by  whicli 
they  arc  apt  to  reject  and  oppose  the  merciful  discoveries  and 
overtures  of  tljcir  oft'cnded,  rcconcileable  Creator  and  Lord. 
How  manifestly  dotli  this  devolve  tlie  whole  business  of  the  lit- 
tle, slow  progress  of  the  gosj)el  in  the  world,  upon  themselves 
only  !  As  suppose  we  a  prince  of  the  greatest  clemency,  benig- 
nity, aq^';igoodness,  from  wliom  a  whole  country  of  his  sul)jects 
have  made  a  most  causeless  defection^  hereupon  to  send  totlie 
whole  body  of  the  rebels,  a  gracious  proclamation  of  free  pardon 
upon  tjieir  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  duty;  audit  only 
from  hence  comes  to  pass,  that  every  individual  person  of  them, 
distinctly  understands  not  what  the  message  from  their  prince 
did  import ;  because,  they  jtliat  heard  it  would  not,  many  of 
them,  allow  tliemselv^es4e  consider  and  regard  it ;  and  olliers 
of  them,  witii  despiteful  violence,  fell  upon  the  heralds,  barba- 
rously butchering  some  of  them,  and  ignominiously  repulsing 
the  rest.  Wlio  would  not  say,  tliat  prince  had  fully  done  his 
part,  and  acquitted  himself  answerably  to  the  best  character, 
though  he  should  send  to  the  rebels  no  further  overtures.  Much 
more,  if  througli  a  long  tract  of  time,  he  continue  the  same  a- 
micable  endeavours  for  tlieir  reducement;  notwithstanding  tlie 
constant  experience  of  the  same  ill  success  ?  Who  would  not 
east  the  whole  inisiness  of  the  continued  ill  urjderstandinf,  be- 
tween him  and  tl'.e  revolters,  upon  tiiemselves.  And  reckon 
it  Impossible, ^qny  should  be  ignorant,  of  his  kind  and  benign 
inclinations  anrh  intentions,  ifjfenyimplacabic  ennnty,  and  disaf- 
fection to  him  and  his  gov^'umentj  were  not  their  common 
temper  ? 

Though  so  infinitely  do  tlic  mercies  of  God,  exceed  those  of 
the  most  merciful  prince  on  earth,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  and 
power  ;  that  wheresoever  there  are  any  exempt  cases,  we  must 
conceive  him  equally  able  and  inclined,  to  consider  them  dis- 
tinctly. And  so  vastly  diK'erent,  m^y  we  well  suj)pose  the  degrees 
of  happiness  and  misery  to  be,  in  the  other  world;  as  that  there 
may  be  latitude  enough,  of  punishing  and  rewarding  men,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  degrees  oi^j^t  tliey  have  had,,  and  the  more 
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or  less  malignity,  or  propension  to  reconciliation,  was  found 
with  them  thereupon. 

V.  Nor  again  was  it  at  all  incongruous,  or  unbecoming,  that 
the  blessed  God,  this  being  the  common  temper  arid  disposition 
of  all  men,  to  reject  his  gracious  tenders,  should  provide,  by 
some  extraordinary  means,  that  they  might  not  be  finally  re* 
jected  by  all.  For  what  can  be  more  appropriate  to  sovereign* 
ty  (even  where  it  is  infinitely  less  absolute)  than  arbitrarily,  to 
design  the  objects  of  special  favour  I  Who  blames  a  prince,  for 
placing  special  marks  of  his  royal  bounty,  or  clemency  here 
and  there  as  he  thinks  fit  ?  or  that  he  hath  some  peculiar  fa- 
vourites, with  whom  he  familiarly  converses,  whom  he  hath 
won,  by  some  or  other  not-common  inducements,  and  assured 
their  loyal  affection  :  though  there  be  thousands  of  persons  in 
his  dominions  besides,  of  as  good  parts,  dispositions  and  deserts 
as  they  ?  Jt  belongs  to  sovereignty,  only  so  to  be  favourable  to 
some,  as,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  just  towards  all.  Yea  and  if 
must  be  acknowledged,  such  are  the  dispensations  of  the  holy 
God  towards  the  whole  community  of  mankind,  as  import,  not 
only  strict  righteousness,  but  great  clemency  and  mercy  also. 
Though  they  might  easily  understand  themselves  to  be  offend- 
ers, and  liable  to  the  severities  of  his  justice,  they  are  spared  by 
his  patience,  sustained  by  his  bounty,  protected  by  his  power  : 
their  lives  and  properties  are  fenced  by  his  own  laws.  A  nd 
whereas  they  are  become  very  dangerous  enemies  to  one  ano- 
ther :  and  each  one  his  own  greatest  enemy  ;  it  Is  provided  by 
those  laws,  even  for  the  worst  of  men,  that  none  shall  injure 
them,  that  all  love  them,  and  seek  their  good.  He  interposes 
his  authority  on  their  behalf;  and,  if  any  wrong  them,  he  takes 
for  an  affront  done  to  himself.  By  the  same  laws,  they  are  di- 
rected to  industry,  frugality,  sobriety,  temperance,  to  exercise 
a  government  over  themselves,  to  bridle  and  subdue  their  own 
exorbitant  lusts  and  passions,  their  more  immediate  tormentors 
and  the  sources  of  all  the  calamities  and  miseries,  which  befal 
them  in  this  world.  By  all  which  evidences  of  his  great  care, 
and  concern  for  their  welfare,  they  might  understand  him  to 
have  favourable  propenslons  towards  them,  and  that  though 
they  have  offended  him,  he  is  not  their  implacable  enemy ;  and 
might,  by  his  goodness,  be  led  to  repentance. 

Yea  and  moreover ;  he  hath  sent  them  a  Redeemer,  his  own 
Son,  an  incarnate  Deity, who  came  down  into  this  world,  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  upon  the  most  merciful  errand.  And  they 
have  some  of  them  been  in  transports,  when  they  have  but  fan- 
cied such  a  descent,  for  the  doing  them,  only,  some  lighter 
good  turn  ;  as  upon  the  cure  of  the  cripple.  The  God's  (say 
they)  are  come  down  in  the  likeness  of  men  !  Act.  14.11.  "  He 
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being  filled  with  the  glorious  fulness  of  the  Gotlhond,  hath  been 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  and  if  they  would  be- 
lieve and  obey  him,  they  would  find  that  sacrifice  is  accepted, 
and  available  for  them.  And  though  they  are  disabled  to  do  so, 
only  by  their  own  wicked  inclination,  even  against  that  also  they 
have  no  cause  to  despair  of  being  relieved,  if  they  would  (which 
they  might)  admit  the  thoughts  of  their  impoteney,  and  the  ex- 
igency of  their  case,  and  did  seriously  implore  divine  help. 

VI.  Now  with  whom  these  methods  succeed  well,  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  insincerity.  Let  us  see  what  pretence  there  can 
be  for  it,  with  the  rest.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that,  as  to  them 
he  doth  not  apply  himself  to  every,  or  to  any  person  immedi- 
ately, and  severally,  after  some  such  tenour  of  speech  as  this, 
"  I  know  thee  to  be  a  profligate,  hopeless  wretch,  and  that  thou 
wilt  finally  disregard  whatsoever  I  say  to  thee,  and  consequent- 
ly perish  and  become  miserable.  Bivt  however  (though  1  fore- 
see most  certainly  thou  wilt  not,  yet)  I  entreat  thee  to  hear,  and 
obey,  and  live."  Indeed  sending  a  prophet  to  a  promiscuous 
people,  he  foretells  him  of  such  ill  success.  Ezek.  3.  7-  But 
it  is  not  told  him  he  should  succeed  so  ill  universally,  and  it  is 
implied,  he  should  not.  v.  21. 

But  the  course  the  great  God  takes,  is  only  to  apply  himself 
to  these  (as  hath  been  said)  in  common  with  the  rest.  For  if 
it  be  said  he  also  applies  himself  to  them  by  the  private  dic- 
tates of  his  Spirit ;  he  doth  not  by  it,  make  formed  speeches  to 
men.  But  as  to  those  its  common  motions,  whereby  it  applies 
itself  unto  them,  doth  only  solicit,  in  a  stated  manner  of  opera- 
tion, in  and  by  their  own  reason  and  consciences  (as  he  con- 
curs with  our  inferior  faculties,  and  with  the  inferior  creatuies, 
suitably  to  their  natures  and  capacities)  sj^eaking  no  other,  tJian 
their  own  language,  as  they  are  instructed  out  of  his  word,  or 
by  other  means.  Which  he  usually  continues  to  do,  till  by 
their  resistencles,  they  have  sealed  up  their  own  consciences, and 
consequently  (according  to  its  more  ordinary  fixed  course,  and 
laws  of  access  and  recess) shut  out  the  Holy  Spirit  both  at  once. 
Nor  is  it  more  to  be  expected,  he  should  universally  alter  that 
course  ;  than  that  he  should  alter  the  courses  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  Innovate  upon  universal  nature.  So  that  what 
is  endeavoured  for  the  reducement  of  such,  as  finally  refuse  to 
return,  by  particular  applications  to  this  or  that  person,  and  be- 
yond what  is  contained  in  the  public  declarations  of  his  written 
word,  is  by  substituted  ministers  and  Inferior  agents,  that  know 
no  more  of  the  event,  than  they  do  themselves.  And  that  this 
was  the  fittest  way  of  dealing  with  reasonable  creatures,  who, 
that  will  use  his  own  reason,  sees  not  ? 

VII.  That  our  disquisition  may  be  here  a  little  more  strict 
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we  shall  inquire  botli^ — What  jn;iy  be  supposed  possible  to  be 
aliecced  out  of  God's -vv'ord,  in  reference  to  them  that  persist  .ia 
'.vickedriess  till  they  finally  perish,  whieh  it  can  be  thought  not 
coTisistent  with  sincerity,  to  have  inserted,  upon  the  su})posed 
foresi<^ht  of  so  dismal  anissue.  And  what  more  eonvenient  course 
we  can  think  of,  whieb  sinerr-r-  '-,';  ^vc  apprehend'  ^-ould 
have  reiquired.        .  .u:  :*u.:i 

As  to  the  former,  h.  may,  periiap:-,  be  alleged,  tliat  iie  pro- 
fesses to  will  tiic  salvation  of  ail  men.  1.  Tim.  2.  4.  Not  to  desire 
the  death  of  him  tliat  dieth.  Ezek.  18.32.,  Yea  and  professes 
himself  c:rieved  that  any  perish.  Ps.  SI.  13.  13.  Now  thesrt 
things,  compared  with  his  public  declarations  and  tenders,  di- 
rected, in  a  universal  tenour,  to  all  men,  carry  that  appearance 
and  shew  with  them,  as  if  he  M'ould  have  it  believed,  his  end  \yere 
to  save  all.  Wherewith  his  foresight  of  the  perdition  of  so  many 
seems  ill  to  agree.  '  For  hov/  can  that  end  be  seriously  intended 
which  it  is  foreseen  will  not  be  brought  a])out  ?  And  how  can 
it  be  thought  to  consist  with  sincerity,  that  there  should  be  an 
appearance  of  jjis  having  such  an  end, unto  which,  a  serious  real 
intention  of  it  doth  not  correspond?  Wherefore  we  siu\ll  here 
^'xaminc,  what  appearance  such  expressions  as  those,  above  xe-^ 
cited,  can,  by  just  interpretation  be  understood  to  amount  unto. 
And'  then  shew  that  there  is  really  with  tlie  blessed  God,  what 
doth  truly  and  fully  correspond  to  that  appearance  ;  and 
very  agreeably  too,  with  the  hypotheses  of  his  foreseeing  how 
things  will  finally  issue,  with,  very  many. 

And  first,  that  v*'e  may  understand  the  true  import  of  the 
expressions  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  others  of  like  sound 
and  meaning.  W^e  are  to  consider,  that  though  being  taken  se- 
verally and  apart,  they  are  not  capable  of  a  sense,  prejudicial  to 
the  cause,  the  defence  whereof  we  have,  undertaken,  Vv'hich  we 
shall  afterwards  more  distinctly  evince,  yet)  it  were  very  injuri- 
ous, to  go 'about  to  affix  a  sense  unto  a  single  expression,  with- 
out, weighing  the  general  design  of  the  writings,  whereof  it  is 
a  part,  it  were  quite  to  frustrate  the  use  of  words,  when  a  mat- 
ter is  to  be  represented,  tliat  is  copious,  and  consists  of  riiany 
parts  and  branches ;  v/hich  cannot  be  comprehended  in  one,  or 
a  few  sentences, .  if  v.'c  will  pretend  to  estimate,  and  make  a 
judgment-  of  the  speaker's  full  meaning,  by  thiis  or  that  single 
ptvssage  only,  because  we  have  hot  .patience  or  leisure  to 
heax:  the -rest  ;  or  perhaps  have  a  greater  'disposh ion  to  cavil  his 
wor.ds^  .than  .understand  his  meaning.  If  a. course  resembling 
this  should  be  taken,  in  interpreting  the  edicts  or  laws  of  prin- 
ces and  states  (suppose it  were  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  de,- 
linquent  subjects)  and  only  this  or  that  favourable  clause  be 
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lasteaed  upon,  without  regard  to  the  Inserted  provisos  and  con- 
ditions ;  the  (concerned)  interpreters  might  do  a  slight,  tem- 
jKM'ary,  and  easily  remediable  wrong  to  the  prince,  but  are  io:^ 
danger,  more  fatally,    to  wrong  theujselvcs. 

The  edicts  of  the  great  God,  tliat  are  publicly  extant  to  man- 
kind  (the  universal  publication  whereof,  tliey  partly  withstand, 
and  wiiicii  they  too  commonly  deprave,  and  perversely  mitj-inter- 
pret,  where  they  do  dbtain)  carry  no  sucii  appearanee  with 
them,  as  if  he  had  ever  proposed  it  to  himself,  for  his  end,  to> 
save  all  men,  or  any  man,  let  them  do  what  they. please,  or 
iiow  destructive  a  course  soever  they  take,  and  shall  finally  per- 
sist in.  If  that  were  supposed  his  design,  his  so  seemingly  se- 
rious counsels  and  exliortations,  were  as  ludicrous,  as  they 
could  bethought,  if  it  were  as  perem})toriiy  di'terniincd  all 
should  perlsli.  For  wliat  God  will,  by  almighty  power,  inir 
mediately  work,  without  the  subordinate  cohcurrence  lof  lany 
«econd  cause,  must  be  necessarily.  .And  it  is  eViually  vain,  so- 
licitously to  endeavour  the  engaging  of  subordinate  ;agt?ntSj  to 
do  that  which  without  tliem  is  absolutely  necessary,  as , it  were 
to  endeavour  that,  by  them,  which  is  absolutely  injpo?si*)le.    :. 

VilL  That  which  his  declarations  to  men  do  amount  unto,  is, 
in  suuj,  thus  mucli, — that,  whereas  they  have,  ,by  their  ^1e- 
fection  and  revolt  from  liim,  made  themselves  liable  to  his 
justice,,  and  very  great  consequent  miseries;  he  is  willing  to 
pardon,  save  and  restore  tliehi  to  a  Idcssed  state,  xvpon  such 
terms  as  shall  be  agreeable  {the  recompence  due  to  his  injured 
l^w,  being  otlierwise  provided  for^  at  no  expence  of  theirs) 
to  the  nature  of  that  blessedness  they  are  to  enjoy,  the  purity  of 
his  own  nature,  ami  the  order  and  dignity  of  hi.s  government,-^ 
That. is,  tluit  they  seriously  repent  and  turn  to  him,  love  him 
as  the  Lord  their  God,  with  all  their  heart  and  soul,  aiid  might 
and  mind;  and  one  another  as  themselves,  (being  to  make  to- 
gether one  happy  community,  in  the  participation  of  the  same 
blessedness,)  commit  themselves  by  entire  trust,- subjection  and 
devotedness  to  their  great  and  niereiful  Redeemer,  according  to. 
the  measure  of  light,  wherewith  he  shall  bave  been  revealed 
^tud  made  knov/n  to  them  ;  submit  to  the  motions  and  dictates 
of  his  blessed  Spirit,  whereby  the  impression  of  his  owri  holy 
image  is  to  be  renewed  in  them,  and  a  divine  riatme  im|wrtedta 
tliem  :  aud  carefully  attend  to  his  word  as  tbe  means,  the  .im- 
pressive instrument  or  seal,  by  whieii,  understood  and  Gonsi-4 
dered,  that  impression  shall  be  made,  and  tive  very  seeds  put  of 
which  th.at  holy  natiirc,  aud  tlie  entire  frame  of  the  new  crea- 
ture sluiii  result  and  spring  up. in  them  ;  so  as  to  make  them  apt 
unto  the  obed tec ee  that  is  expected  from  them,;  and  capablo-0:( 
thf;7blessedfiOs3*tjie.y  are  to  expect:   ithat  iltfeey.  neglect atQ-aj:^ 
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to  those  external  discoveries,  and  refuse  the  orduiary  ^aids  and 
assistances  of  his  good  Spirit,  and  offer  violence  to  their  own 
consciences,  they  are  not  to  expect  he  should  over-power  them, 
by  a  strong  hand,  and  save  them  against  the  continuing  dis- 
inclination of  tlieir  own  wills.  Nor  (whatsoever  extraordinary 
acts  he  may  do  upon  some,  to  mak«  them  willing)  is  there  any 
universal  promise  in  his  word ;  or  other  encouragement,  upon 
which  any  may  reasonably  promise  themselves  that;  in  the  neg- 
lect and  disuse  of  all  ordinary  means,  such  power  shall  be  used 
with  them,  as  shall  finally  overcome  their  averse,  disaffected 
hearts. 

IX.  It  is  true  that  he  frequently  uses  much  importunity 
with  men,  and  enforces  his  laws  with  that  earnestness,  as  if  it 
were  his  own  great  interest  to  have  them  obeyed  ;  wherein, 
having  to  do  with  men,  he  doth  like  a  man,  solicitously  intent 
upon  an  end  which  he  cannot  be  satisfied  till  he  attain.  Yet 
withal,  he  hath  interspersed,  every  where  in  his  word,  so  fre- 
quent, God-like  expressions  of  his  own  greatness,  all-sufficien- 
cy and  independency  upon  his  creatures,  us  that  if  we  attend  to 
these  his  public  declarations,  and  manifests  of  himself  entirely ; 
so  as  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  we  shall  find  the  mat- 
ter not  at  all  dissembled  ;  but  might  collect  this  to  be  the  state 
of  things  -Ijetween  him  and  us  ;  that  he  makes  no  overtures 
to  us,  as  thinking  us  considerable,  or  as  if  any  thing  were  to 
accrue  to  him  from  us.  But  that,  as  he  takes  pleasure  in  the 
diffusion  of  his  own  goodness,  so  it  is  our  interest  to  behave  our- 
selves suitably  thereunto,  and,  according  as  we  comply  with 
it,  and  continue  in  it,  or  do  not,  so  we  may  expect  the  delec- 
table communications  if  it,  or  taste  otherwise,  his  just  severity. 
That,  therefore,  when  he  exhorts,  obtests,  entreats,  beseeches 
that  we  would  obey  and  live ;  speaks  as  if  he  were  grieved  at 
our  disobedience,  and  what  is  like  to  ensue  to  us  therefrom  ; 
these  are  merciful  condescensions,  and  the  efforts  of  that  good- 
ness, which  chooseth  the  fittest  ways  of  moving  us,  rather  than 
that  he  is  moved  himself,  by  any  such  passions,  as  we  are  wont 
to  feel  in  ourselves,  when  we  arc  pursuing  our  own  designs. 
And  that  he  vouchsafeth  to  speak  in  such  a  way  as  is  less  suita- 
ble to  himself,  that  it  may  be  more  suitable  to  us,  and  might 
teach  us,  while  he  so  far  complies  with  us,  how  becoming  it  is 
that  we  answerably  bend  ourselves  to  a  compliance  with  him. 
He  speaks,  sometimes,  as  if  he  did  suffer  somewhat  human,,  as 
an  apt  means  (and  which  to  many  proves  effectual)  to  bring  us 
to  enjoy,  at  length,  what  is  truly  divine.  VVe  may,  if  we  con- 
sider, and  lay  things  together,  understand  these  to  be  gracious 
insinuations  ;  whereby,  as  he  hath  not  kft  the  matter  liable  to 
be  so  mis-understood,  as  if  he  were  really  affected  with  solici- 
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tude,  ol-  any  perturbation  concernlnf^  us,  (which  he  hath  suffi- 
ciently given  us  to  understand  his  blessed  nature  cannot  admit 
of,)  so  nor  can  they  be  thouglit  to  be  disguises  of  himself,  or 
misrepresentations,  tliat  have  nothing  in  him  corresponding  to 
them.  For  they  really  signify  the  obedience  and  blessedness, 
of  those  his  creatures  that  are  capable  thereof,  to  be  more  plea- 
sing and  agreeable  to  his  nature  and  will ;  than  that  they 
should  disobey  and  perish  ;  (which  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  un- 
derstood to  be  meant,  by  those  words,  God  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,)  but  withal, 
that  he  so  apprehends  the  indignity  done  to  his  government,  by 
their  disobedience,  that  if  tliey  obey  not  (as  the  indulgent  con- 
stitution and  temper  of  his  law,  and  government  now  are,  in 
and  by  the  Redeemer)  they  must  perish.  And  that  he  hath  also 
such  respect  to  the  congruity  and  order  of  things,  as  that  it  shall 
not  be  the  ordinary  method  of  his  government  over  reasonable 
creatures,  to  over-power  them  into  that  obedience,  by  which  it 
may  come  to  pass  that  they  perish  not.  All  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  those  his  own  plain  words,  in  that  otiier  recited 
text,  and  many  besides  of  like  import.  When,  with  so  awful 
solemnity,  he  professes,  that  as  he  lives  he  takes  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  sinners,  but  that  they  may  turn  and  live  ;  and  adds 
turn  ye,  turn  ye,why  will  you  die?  (Ezek.33.Il)that  is,  that  their 
repentance,  and  consequent  welfare,  would  be  more  grateful  to  him 
than  their  perdition,  upon  their  persevering  in  destructive  ways. 
But  yet,  that  if  they  were  not  moved  to  repent,  by^thesehisplead- 
ings  and  expostulations  used  with  them,  they  should  die,  and 
were  therefore  concerned,  to  attend  and  hearken,  to  such  his 
reasonings  and  warnings,  as  the  apt  means  to  work  their  good; 
not  expecting  he  should  take  extraordinary  courses  with  tliem, 
in  order  to  it.  And  that  the  real'  respect  he  had  thereunto, 
should  never  induce  him,  to  use  any  indecorous  course,  ta  bring 
it  about;  but  that  he  had  a  more  principal  respect  to  the  rules 
of  justice,  and  the  order  of  his  government,  than  to  their  con- 
cernments. And  that  he.  notvvitlistanding,  expresses  himself 
aggrieved  that  any  finally  perish' ;  if  we  consider  and  recollect, 
what  notices,  he  hath  furnished  our  minds  with,  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  a  Deity,  and  what  he  hath  remonstrated  to  us  of  his  own 
nature,  so  plainly  in  his  word;  we  cannot  understand  more  by 
it,  than  the  calm  dispassionate  resentment  and  dislike,  which 
most  perfect'  purity  and  goodness  have,  of  the  sinfulness 
and  miserable  ruin  of  his  own  creatures. 

In  all  which  we  have  a  most  unexceptionable  idea  of  God, 
and  may  behold  the  comely  conjuncture  of  his  large  goodness, 
strict  righteousness  and  most  accurate  wisdom  all  together  :  as 
we  are  also  concerned,  in  making  our  estimate  of  his  ways,  to 
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consider  them  :  and  not  to  take  our  measure  of  what  is  suitable 
to  God,  by  considering  him  according  to  one  single  attribute 
only;  isut  as  they  all  are  united,  in  his  most  perfect  Being.  And 
in  that  blessed  harmony,  as  not  to  infer  with  him  a  difficulty 
what  to  do,  or  what  not.  Which  sometimes  falls  out  with  men, 
where  there  is  an  imperfect  resemblance  of  those  divine  excel- 
lencies, not  so  exactly  contempered  together.  As  it  was  with 
that  Spartan  prince  and  general  in  Plutarch,  when  finding  a  ne- 
cessity to  march  his  army,  and  taking  notice  of  one,  for  whom 
he  had  a  peculiar  kindness,  that  through  extreme  weakness,was 
not  possibly  to  be  removed,  he  looked  back  upon  him,  express- 
ing his  sense  of  that  exigency,  in  those  emphatical  words,  How 
hard  a  matter  is  it  at  once  eKesiv  KdiCP^oveiv,  to  exercise  pitr/  and 
be  wise!  God's  own  word  misrepresents  him  not,  but  gives  a 
true  account  of  him,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  confer  it  with  itself, 
one  part  of  it  with  another.  Nor  doth  any  part  of  it,  taken  a- 
lone,  import  him  so  to  have  willed  the  happiness  of  men,  for 
any  end  of  his,  that  he  resolved  he  would,  by  whatsover  means 
certainly  effect  it :  as  we  are  wont,  many  times,  with  such  ea- 
gerness to  pursue  ends  upon  which  we  are  intent,  as  not  to  con- 
sider of  right  or  wrong,  fit  or  unfit  in  our  pursuit  of  them,  and 
so  let  the  cost  of  our  means,  not  seldom,  eat  up  our  end.  Nor 
did  that  belong  to  him,  or  was  his  part  as  our  most  benign, 
wise,  and  righteous  Governor,  to  provide  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  transgress,  or  not  suffer  prejudice  thereby ;  but  that 
we  should  not  do  so,  through  his  omission  of  any  thing,  which 
it  became  him  to  do  to  prevent  it. 

X.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  use  further  to  take  notice, 
that  a  very  diverse  consideration  must  be  had,  of  the  ends  whicli 
shall  be  effected  by  God's  own  action  only,  and  of  those  which 
are  to  be  brought  about  (in  concurrence,  and  subordination  to 
his  own)  by  the  intervenient  action  of  his  creatures.  Especially 
(which  is  more  to  our  purpose)  such  of  them  as  are  intelligent, 
and  capable  of  being  governed  by  laws.  As  to  the  former  sort 
of  these  ends,wemay  be  confident  they  were  all  most  absolutely 
intended,  and  can  never  fail  of  being  accomplished.  For  the 
latter,  it  cannot  be  universally  said  so.  For  these  being  not  en- 
tirely his  ends  ;  but  partly  his,  and  partly  prescribed  by  him, 
to  his  reasonable  creatures,  to  be  tiieirs.  We  are  to  conceive 
he  always,  most  absolutely,  intends  to  do,  what  he  righteously 
esteems  congruous  should  be  his  own  part  which  he  extends  and 
and  limits,  as  seems  good  URto  him.  And  sometimes,  of  his 
own  good  pleasure,  assumes  to  himself  the  doing  of  so  mucli, 
as  shall  ascertain  the  end ;  effectually  procuring,  that  his  crea- 
ture shall  do  his  part  also.  That  is,  not  only  enacts  his  law, 
and  adds  exhortations,  warnings,  promises,  to  enforce  it,  but 
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also  emits  that  effectual  influence,  v.'hcrcby  the  inferior  wheels 
sliall  be  put  into  motion,  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  govern- 
ed creature  excited  and  assisted,  and  (by  a  spirit  in  the  wheels) 
made  as  the  chariots  of  a  willing-  people.  At  other  times  and 
in  other  instances,  he  doth  less,  and  meeting  with  resistance, 
sooner  retires  ;  follows  not  his  external  edicts  and  declarations, 
with  so  potent  and  detcrnn'native  an  influence;  but  that  the 
creature,  through  his  own  great  default,  may  omit  to  do  his  part, 
and  so  tliat  end  be  not  effected. 

That  tlie  course  of  his  economy  towards  men  on  earth  is,  de 
facto,  in  fact  ordered  with  this  diversity,  seems  out  of  ques- 
tion. Manifest  experience  shews  it.  Some  do  sensil^ly 
perceive  that  motive  influence,  which  others  do  not.  The  same 
persons,  at  sometimes,  find  not  that,  whicli  at  other  times  they 
do.  His  own  word  plainly  asserts  it.  "  He  works  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do,  of  his  own  good  pleasure."  Where  he  will,  he,  in 
this  respect,  shews  mercy ;  where  he  will,  he  hardeneth,  or  doth 
notpreventbut  that  men  be  hardened.  And  indeed, we  should  be 
constrained  to  rase  out  a  great  part  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  if  we 
should  not  admit  it  to  be  so.  And  as  the  equity  and  fitness  of 
his  making  such  diff^erence  (when  it  appears  he  doth  make  it) 
cannot  without  profaneness  be  doubted,  so  it  is  evident,  from 
what  was  before  said,  they  are  far  removed  from  the  reach  and 
confines  of  any  reasonable  doubt ;  since  he  forsakes  none,  but 
being  first  forsaken.  Nor  have  men  any  pretence  to  complain 
of  subdolous  dealing,  or  tiiat  they  are  surprisingly  disappointed, 
and  lurched  of  such  help,  as  they  might  have  expected ;  inas- 
much as  this  is  so  plainly  extant  in  (lod's  open  manifests  to  the 
world,  that  he  uses  a  certain  arbitrariness,  especially  in  the  more 
exuberant  dispensation  of  his  grace ;  and  is  inserted  to  that  pur- 
pose, that  they  may  be  cautioned  not  to  neglect  lower  assistances; 
and  warned,  because  he  works  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  plea- 
sure, therefore  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Phil.  2.  12.  1*.  Whereupon,  elsewhere,  after  the 
most  persuasive  alluring  invitations :  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof,  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  to  you,  I  will  make  known  my  words  to 
you,  it  is  presently  subjoined,  because  I  called  and  ye  refused, 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  and  no  man  regarded.  But  ye  have 
set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof;  I 
also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh.  Prov.  1.  28.  26. 

From  all  which  it  is  plainly  to  be  understood,  that  the  gene- 
ral strain  and  drift  of  God's  external  revelation  of  his  mind  to 
man,  in  his  word,  and  the  aspect  of  even  those  passages,  that 
can,  with  most  colour,  be  thought  to  signify  any  thing  further, 
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do  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  he  doth  so  far  really 
will  the  salvation  of  all,  as  not  to  omit  the  doing  that  which 
may  effect  it,  if  they  be  not  neglectful  of  themselves,  but  not  so 
as  to  effect  it  by  that  extraordinary  exertion  of  power,  which 
he  thinks  fit  to  employ  upon  some  others. 


CHAP.  III. 


I.  Such  a  will  as  the  word  of  God  represents  him  to  have  of  man's 
welfare  we  ought  to  believe  is  in  him.  The  distinction  of  his  will 
of  good  pleasure,  and  of  the  sign  :  of  his  secret  will,  and  revealed 
(as  applied  to  this  matter)  animadverted  on.  II.  God  truly  wills 
the  matter  of  his  own  laws,  and  their  welfare  for  whom  he  made 
them.  III.  Is  not  made  liable  to  disappointment  hereby.  Nor 
can  hence  an  imperfect  will  be  ascribed  to  him.  IV.  The  second 
head  (proposed  Ch.II.  p.  262.)  discussed;  that  no  other  fit  course 
could  be  taken,  that  can  be  pretended  more  agreeable  to  sincerity. 
Two  only  to  be  thought  on  : — to  have  published  nu  v,  ritten  word, 
or  to  have  overpowered  all  by  strong  hand  into  compliance  therewith. 
The  former  not  fit.  The  latter  unfit  also.  The  congruity  of  things 
makes  them  necessary,  with  God.  The  incongruity,  impossible.  V. 
Innumerable  congruities  obvious  to  the  divine  understanding  not 
perceivable  by  ours.  Two  things  manifestly  congruous,  to  our  ap- 
prehension ;  that  the  course  of  God's  government,  be  for  the  most 
part,  steady,  and  uniform  :  that  he  sometimes  vary.  VI.  Both 
these,  many  ways  represented  congruous,  in  reference  to  matters 
■within  the  sphere  of  nature,  and  policy.  VII.  Equally  congruous, 
that  matters  be  in  some  degree  correspondently  managed  within 
the  sphere  of  grace.  VIlI.The  congruity  of  both  these  in  the  mat- 
ters of  grace  more  distinctly  expressed.     IX.  The  conclusion. 

I,  I^OR  is  it  reasonably  to  be  doubted,  (such  a  will  being  all 
that  can  be  pretended  to  be  the  visible  meaning  of  the 
passages  before  noted)  whether  there  be  such  a  will  in  God  or 
no :  and  so  somewhat  really  corresponding  (the  next  thing  pro- 
mised to  be  discoursed)  to  the  aspect  and  appearance  hereof, 
which  is  offered  to  our  view.  For  what  should  be  the  reason 
of  the  doubt  ?  He,  who  best  understands  his  own  nature,  hav- 
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Ing  said  of  himself  what  imports  no  less :  why  should  we  make 
a  difficulty  to  believe  him  ?  Nor  indeed  can  any  notices  we  have 
of  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  be  less  liable  to  doubt, 
than  what  we  have  of  his  unchangeable  veracity  ;  whence,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  him  to  lie,  it  must  be  necessary,  that  he  be 
really  what  he  hath  represented  himself  so  to  be.  I  must 
here  profess  my  dislike  of  the  terms  of  that  common  distinc- 
tion the  voluntas  hencplaciti,  et  signi,  hetween  the  will,  of  good 
j)leasnre  and  of  the  sign,  in  this  present  case.  Under  vv  Inch, 
such  as  coined,  and  those  that  have  much  used  it,  have  only  rather, 
1  doubt  not,  concealed  a  good  meaning,  than  expressed  by  it  an 
ill  one.  It  seems,  I  confess,  by  its  more  obvious  aspect,  too 
much  to  countenance  the  ignominious  slander,  which  profane 
and  atheistical  dispositions  would  fasten  upon  God,  and  the 
course  of  his  proceedure  towards  men  ;  and  which  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  these  papers  to  evince  of  as  much  absurdity  and  folly,  as 
it  is  guilty  of  impiety  and  wickedness  :  as  though  he  only  in- 
tended to  seem  willing  of  what  he  really  was  not ;  that  there 
was  an  appearance  to  which  nothing  did  subesse,  exist 
as  a  foundation.  And  then  why  is  ihelixttercaWed  voluntas? 
the  vfillnnless  the  meaning  be  he  did  only  will  the  sign.wliich  is 
false  and  impious;  and  if  it  were  true,  did  he  not  will  it  with 
the  will  of  good  pleasure?  And  tlien  the  members  of  the  distinc- 
tion are  confounded.  Or,  as  if  the  evil  actions  of  men  were, 
more  truly,  the  objects  of  his  good  pleasure,  than  their  forbear 
ance  of  them.  And  of  these  fauhs  tlie  application  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  God's  secret  will,  and  revealed,  unto  this  case,  tliough 
it   be  useful  in  many,  is  as  guilty. 

II.  The  truth  is  (unto  which  we  must  esteem  ourselves, 
obliged  to  adhere,  both  by  our  assent,  and  defence)  that  God 
doth  really  and  complacentially  will  (and  therefore  doth  with 
most  unexceptionable  sincerity  declare  himself  to  will)  that  to 
be  done  and  enjoyed  by  many  men,  which  he  doth  not,  univer- 
sally, will  to  make  them  do,  or  irresistibly  procure  that  they  shall 
enjoy.  Which  is  no  harder  assertion,  than  that  tlie  impure 
will  of  degenerate,  sinful  man  is  opposite  to  the  holy  will  of  God; 
and  the  malignity  of  man's  will  to  the  benignity  of  his.  No 
harder  than  that  there  is  sin  and  misery  in  the  world,  which 
how  can  we  conceive  otherwise,  than  as  a  repugnailcy  to  the 
good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  ?  Methinks  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  us  to  acknowledge,  that  God  doth  truly,  and  with 
complacency,  will,  whatsoever  is  the  holy,  righteous  matter  of 
his  own  laws.  And  if  it  should  be  with  any,  a  difficulty,  I  vould 
only  make  this  supposition.  What  if  all  the  v/orld  were  yet  in 
innoceney,  yielding  entire  universal  ol)edience  to  all  ths  saw 
extant  laws  of  God,  which  have  not  reference  to  man  :3  ii-:^^- 
fallen    (as  those  of  repentance,  faith   in  a  Medu;. 
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would  it  now  be  a  doubt  with  any,  whether  God  did  truly  and 
really  will,  and  were  pleased  with  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness which  were  every  where  to  be  found  in  the  world  ?  Surely 
we  would  not,  in  this  case,  imagine  the  creatures  will  more 
pure  and  holy  than  the  divine  ;  or  tliat  he  were  displeased  with 
men  for  their  being  righteous  and  holy.  Now  again  suppose 
the  world  revolted,  what  then  is  that  holy  will  of  God 
changed  ?  will  we  not  say  it  remains  the  same  holy  will  still  ? 
and  stands  the  same  rule  of  righteousness  and  duty  that  it  was  ? 
Doth  the  change  of  his  rel)el  creatures  infer  any  with  him  ?  or 
do  only  the  declarations  of  his  former  will  remain  to  be  their 
rule,  and  keep  them  still  obliged,  his  will  itself  being  be- 
come another  from  what  it  was  ?  Surely  he  might  as  easily 
have  changed  his  laws. 

And  if  we  say  his  will  is  changed,  how  should  we  know  it  to 
be  so }  If  we  know  it  not,  surely  such  a  thing  should 
not  be  said  or  thought.  If  we  knew  it,  how  should  those  yet- 
extant  laws  and  declarations  continue  to  oblige,  against  the 
Law-givers  known  will  ?  and  then  the  easy  expedient  to  nulli- 
fy the  obligation  of  a  law,  that  were  thought  too  restrictive, 
were  to  disobey  it.  And  men  might,  by  sinning  once,  license 
themselves  to  do  the  same  thing  (though  then  we  could  not  call 
it  sinning)  always.  And  so  the  creature's  should  be  the  supreme, 
and  ruling  will.  Nor  had  it  been  a  false  suggestion,  but  a  real 
ti-uth,  that  man,  by  becoming  a  sinner,  might  make  himself 
a  God.  Or,  if  it  shall  be  thought  fit  to  say,  that  the  divine 
will  would  not,  In  that  supposed  case,  be  said  to  be  changed ; 
but  only,  that  now  the  event  makes  It  appear  not  to  have  been, 
what  we  thought  it  was ;  that  were  to  impute  both  impurity 
and  dissimulation  to  the  holy,  blessed  God,  as  his  fixed  attri- 
butes. And  what  we  thought  unfit,  and  should  abhor,  to 
imagine  might  have  place  with  him  one  moment,  to  affix  to  him 
for  perpetuity. 

III.  And  whereas  it  may  be  thought  to  follow  hence,  that 
hereby  we  ascribe  to  God  a  liablenes  to  frustration,  and  disap- 
pointment. That  is  without  pretence.  The  resolve  of  the  di- 
vine will,  in  this  matter,  being  not  concerning  the  event  what 
man  shall  do,  but  concerning  his  duty  what  he  should,  and 
concerning  the  connection  between  his  duty,  and  his  happiness. 
Which  we  say  he  doth  not  only  seem  to  will,  but  wills  it  really 
and  truly.  Nor  would  his  prescience  of  the  event,  which  we 
all  this  while  assert,  let  frustration  be  so  much  as  possible  to 
him.  Especially,  it  being  at  once  foreseen,  that  his  will,  be- 
ing crossed  in  this,  would  be  fulfilled  In  so  important  a  thing,  as 
the  preserving  the  decorum  of  his  own  government.  Which  had 
been  most  apparently  blemished,  beyond  what  could  consist 
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witli  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  if  either  his  will  concerninii; 
man's  <luty,  or  the  declarations  of  that  will,  had  not  been  sub- 
stantially, the  same  that  they  are.  We  are,  therefore,  in  as- 
signing the  object  of  this  or  that  act  of  the  divine  will,  to  do  it 
entirely,  and  to  take  the  whole  object  together,  without  divi- 
ding it,  as  if  the  will  of  God  did  wholly  terminate  upon  what  in- 
deed is  but  a  part  (and  especially  if  that  be  but  a  less  considera- 
ble part)  of  the  thing  willed.  In  the  present  case,  we  are  not 
to  conceive  that  God,  only,  wills  cither  man's  duty  or  felicity, 
or  that  herein  his  will  doth  solely  and  ultimately  terminate- 
But,  in  the  whole,  the  determination  of  God's  will  is,  that  man 
shall  be  duly  governed,  that  is,  congruously  both  to  himselfp 
and  him.  That  such  and  such  things,  most  congruous  to  botli, 
shall  be  man's  duty,  by  his  doing  whereof,  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  God's  own  government  might  be  preserved,  which 
was  the  thing  principally  to  be  designed ;  and  in  the  first  place. 
And,  as  what  was  secondarily  thereto,  that  hereby  man's  felicity 
should  ])e  provided  for.  Therefore,  it  being  foreseen  a  viola- 
tion would  be  done  to  the  sacred  rights  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, by  man's  disobedience,  it  is  resolved,  they  shall  be  re- 
paired and  maintained  by  other  means.  So  that  the  divine  will 
hath  its  eflect ;  as  to  what  was  its  more  noble  and  principal  de- 
sign, the  other  part  failing,  only,  by  his  default,  whose  Is  the 
loss. 

And  if  yet  it  should  be  insisted,  that  in  asserting  God  to  will 
what  by  his  laws  he  hath  made  become  man's  duly,  even  where 
it  is  not  done  we  shall  herein  ascribe  to  him,  at  least,  an  inef- 
fectual and  an  imperfect  will,  as  which  doth  not  l^rhig  to  pass 
the  thing  willed.  It  is  answered,  that  imperfection  were  with 
no  pretence  imputable  to  the  divine  will,  merely  for  its  not  ef- 
fecting every  thing,  whereto  it  may  have  a  real  propension. 
But  it  would  be  more  liable  to  that  imputation,  if  it  should  ef- 
fect any  thing,  which  it  were  less  fit  for  him  toeifect,  than  not 
to  effect  it.  The  absolute  perfection  of  his  will  stands  in  the 
proportion,  whicli  every  act  of  it  bears,  to  the  importance  of 
the  things,  about  which  it  is  conversant.  Even  as,  with  men, 
the  perfection  of  any  act  of  will  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the 
mere  peremptory  sturdiness  of  it,  but  by  its  proj-ortion  to  the 
goodness  of  the  thing  willed.  Upon  wliich  account,  a  mere 
velleity  (as  many  love  to  speak)  when  the  degree  of  goodness  in 
the  object  claims  no  more,  hath  unconceivably  greater  peifec- 
tion  in  it,  than  the  most  obstinate  volition.  And  since  the 
event  forbids  us  to  admit  that  God  did  ever  will  the  obedience 
and  felicity  of  all,  with  such  a  will  as  should  be  effective  there- 
of; if  yet  his  plain  word  shall  be  acknowledged  the  measure  of 
our  belief,  in  this  matter,  which  so  plahily  asserts  him  some- 
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way  to  win  the  salvation  of  all  men,  it  is  strange  if,  hereupon^ 
we  shall  not  admit  rather  of  a  will  not-effective  of  the  thing  wil- 
led, than  none  at  alh 

The  will  of  God  is  sufficientl)'  to  be  vindicated  from  all  im- 
perfection, if  he  have  sufficient  reason  for  all  the  propensions, 
and  determinations  of  it,  Avhetlier  from  the  value  of  the  thifigS 
willed,  or  from  his  own  sovereignty  who  wills  them.  In  the 
present  case,  we  need  not  doubt  to  affirm,  that  the  obedience 
and  felicity  of  all  men,  is  of  that  value,  as  whereunto  a  pro- 
pension  of  will,  by  only  simple  complacency  is  proportionable. 
Yet,  that  his  not  procuring,  as  to  all  (by  such  courses  as  he 
more  extraordinarily  takes  witli  some)  that  they  shall,  in  event, 
obey  and  be  happy,  is  upon  so  much  more  valuable  reasons  (as 
there  will  be  further  occasion  to  shew  ere  long)  as  that,  not  to 
do  it  was  more  eligible,  with  the  higher  complacency,  of  a  de- 
terminative will.  And  since  the  public  declarations  of  his  good 
will,  towards  all  men,  import  no  more  than  the  former,  and  do 
plainly  import  so  much ;  their  correspondency  to  the  matter  de- 
clared is  sufficiently  apparent.  And  so  is  the  eongruity  of  both 
with  his  prescience  of  the  event.  For  though,  when  God  ur- 
ges and  incites  men,  by  exhortations,  promises,  and  threats, 
to  the  doing  of  their  own  part  (which  it  is  most  agreeable  to  his 
holy,  gracious  nature  to  do)  he  foresee,  many  will  not  be  moved  , 
thereby  ;  but  persist  in  wilful  neglect,  and  rebellions  till  they 
perish  :  he  at  the  same  time,  sees  that  they  might  do  other- 
wise, and  that,  if  they  would  comply  with  his  methods,  things 
would  otherwise  issue  with  them.  His  prescience,  no  way, 
imposing  upon  them  a  necessity  to  transgress.  For  they  do  it 
not  because  he  foreknew  it,  but  he  only  foreknew  it  because 
they  would  do  so.  And  hence  he  had,  as  it  was  necessary  he 
should  have,  not  only  this  for  the  object  of  his  foreknowledge 
that  they  would  do  amiss  and  perish.  But  the  whole  case  in  its 
circumstances,  that  they  would  do  so,  not  through  his  omission, 
but  their  own.  And  there  had  beeir  no  place  left  for  thi^  state 
of  the  case,  if  his  public  edicts^  and  manifests,  liad  nat  gone 
forth,  in  this  tenour  as  they  have.  Sxj  that  the  cousidferation  of 
his  prescience,  being  taken  in,  gives  us  only,  in  the  whole,,tliis 
state  of  the  case,  that  be  foresaw  nun  would  not  take  that'course 
which  he  truly  declared  himself  willing  they  should'  (and  wa^ 
graciously  ready  to  assist  them  in  it)  in  order tb  theirown  well^ 
being.  Whence  all  complaint  of  insincere  dealing  is  left  with- 
out inetence. 

IV.  Nor  (as  we  also  undertook  to  shew  P.  262)  could  any  course 
(within  our  prospect)  have  been  taken^  that  \tos  lit,  in  itself; 
and  more  agreeable  to  sincerity.  There  are  only  these  two- 
ways  to  be  thought  on  besides;  either^  that  God  'shoiild  wholly 
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have  forborne  to  make  o\'ertures  to  men  in  common  :  or,  that 
he  should  efficaciously  have  overpowered  all  into  a  compliance 
with  them.  And  there  is  little  doubt,  but  upon  sober  con- 
sideration, both  of  these  will  be  judged  altogether  unfit.  The 
former',  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  most  disagreeable — to  the 
exact  measures  of  his  government,  to  let  a  race  of  sinful  crea- 
tures persist,  through  many  successive  ages,  in  apostacy  and 
rebellion,  when  the  characters  of  that  law,  first  written  in 
man's  heart,  were  in  so  great  measure  outworn,  and  become 
illegible  ;  without  renewing  the  impression,  in  another  way  ; 
and  re-asserting  his  light  and  authority,  as  their  Ruler  and  Lord; 
— to  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  not  to  send  into  the  world  such 
a  declaration  of  his  will,  as  might  be  a  standing  testimony 
against  the  impurity,  whereinto  it  was  lapsed  ; — to  the  good- 
ness of  it,  not  to  make  known  upon  what  terms,  and  for  whose 
sake,  he  was  reconcileable  ;  and — to  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
since  he  really  had  such  kind  propensions  towards  men  in  com- 
mon not  to  make  them  known  : — that  it  had,  itself,  been  more 
liable  to  the  charge  of  insincerity,  to  have  concealed  from  men 
what  was  real  truth,  and  cf  so  much  concernment  to  them. 
And  he  did,  in  revealing  them,  but  act  his  own  nature  ',  the 
goodness  whereof  is  no  more  lessened,  by  men's  refusal  of  its 
offers,  than  his  truth  can  be  made  of  none  effect  by  their  dis- 
belief of  its  assertions  :  besides  the  great  use  such  an  extant  re- 
velation of  the  way  of  recovery,  was  to  be  of,  to  those  that  should 
obediently  comply  with  it,  even  after  they  should  be  won  so  to  do. 
And  the  latter  we  may  also  apprehend  very  unfit  too ;  though, 
because  that  is  less  obvious,  it  requires  to  be  more  largely  insist- 
ed on.  For  it  would  seem  that  if  we  do  not  effect  any  thing 
which  we  have  a  real  will  unto,  it  must  proceed  from  im- 
potency,  and  that  we  cannot  do  it,  which,  who  would  say  of  the 
great  God  ?  Herein  therefore,  we  shall  proceed  by  steps.  And 
gradually  offer  the  things  that  follow  to  consideration. 

As,  that  it  u'cre  indeed,  most  repugnant  to  the  notion  of  a 
Deity,  to  suppose  any  thing,  which  includes  in  it  no  contradic- 
tion impossible  to  God,  considered  according  to  that  single  at- 
tribute of  power  only.  But  yet  we  must  add,  that  this  were  a 
vciy  unequal  way  of  estimating  what  God  can  do,  that  is  to 
consider  him  as  a  mere  Being  of  power.  For  the  notion  of  God 
so  conceived,  were  very  inadequate  to  him,  which  taken  en- 
tirely, imports  the  comprehension  of  all  perfections.  So  that 
they  are  two  very  distant  questions, — What  the  power  of  God 
alone  could  do?  and — What  God  can  do?  And  whereas  to  the 
former  the  answer  would  be, — whatsoever  is  not  in  itself  re- 
pugnant to  be  done.     To  the  latter,  it  must  only  be, — what- 
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soever  It  becomes  or  is  agreeable  to  a  Being  every  way  perfect  to 
do.  And  so  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excellency  of  his  na- 
ture, if  amongst  all  things  not  simply  impossible,  there  be  any, 
whicli  it  may  be  truly  said  he  cannot  do.  Or,  it  proceeds  not 
from  the  imperfection  of  his  power,  but  from  the  concurrence  of 
all  other  perfections  in  him.  Hence  his  own  word  plainly 
affirms  of  him  that  he  cannot  lie.  And  by  common  consent 
it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  he  cannot  do  any  unjust  act  what- 
soever. 

To  this  I  doubt  not  we  may  with  as  common  suffrage  (when 
the  matter  is  considered)  subjoin,  that  his  wisdom  doth  as  much 
limit  the  exercise  of  his  power,  as  his  righteousness  or  his  truth 
doth.  And  that  it  mayv^ith  as  much  confidence,  and  clearness, 
be  said  and  understood,  that  lie  cannot  do  an  unwise,  or  im- 
prudent act  as  an  unjust.  Further,  that  as  his  righteousnes* 
corresponds  to  the  justice  of  things,  to  be  done  or  not  done, 
so  doth  his  wisdom  to  the  tongruity  or  fitness.  So  that  he  can- 
not do  what  it  is  unfit  for  him  to  do,  because  he  is  wise  ;  and 
because  he  is  most  perfectly  and  infinitely  wise,  therefore  no- 
thing that  is  less-fit.  But  whatsoever  is  fittest,  when  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  doing  this  or  that,  or  between  doing 
and  not  doing,  that  the  perfection  of  his  nature  renders  neces- 
sary to  him,  and  the  opposite  part  impossible.  Again,  that 
tliis  measure  must  be  understood  to  have  a  very  large  and  most 
general  extent  unto  all  the  afiairs  of  his  government,  the  object 
it  concerns  being  so  very  large.  We^  in  our  observation,  may 
take  notice,  that  fewer  questions  can  occur  concerning  what  is 
right  or  wrong,  than  what  is  fit,  or  unfit.  And  whereas  any 
man  may  in  a  moment  be  honest,  if  he  have  a  mind  to  it ;  very 
few  (and  that  by  long  experience)  can  ever  attain  to  be  wise. 
The  things  about  which  justice  is  conversant  being  reducible  to 
certain  rules,  biit  wisdom  supposes  very  general  knowledge,  of 
things  scarcely  capable  of  such  reduction.  And  is,  besides,  the 
primary  requisite,  in  any  one  that  l)ears  rule  over  others  :  and 
must  therefore  most  euiinently  influence  all  the  managementi; 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

V.  It  is  moreover  to  be  considered,  tliat  Innumerable  con- 
gruities  lie  open  to  the  infinite  wisdom,  which  are  never  obvious 
to  our  view  or  thought.  As  to  a  well-studied  scholar,  thousands 
of  coherent  notions,  which  an  illiterate  person  never  thought  of 
— to  a  practiced  courtier,  or  well-educated  gentleman,  many 
decencies  and  indecencies,  in  the  matter  of  civil  behaviour 
and  conversation,  which  an  unbred  rustic  knows  nothing  of; 
and  to  an  experienced  states-man,  those  importancies,  which 
never  occur  to  the  tlioughts  of  him  who  daily  follows  the  plough. 
"What  government  is  there  that  hath  not  its  arcana,  profound 
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mvstcrlcs  and  reasons  of  state  that  a  vulgar  wit  cannot  dive  into? 
And  from  whence,  tlie  account  to  be  given,  why  this  or  that  is 
done  or  not  done,  is  not,  ahvays,  that  it  wovdd  have  been  unjust 
it  should  be  otherwise,  but  it  liad  been  imprudent.  And  many 
things  are,  hereupon,  judged  necessary  not  from  the  exigency  of 
justice,  but  reason  of  state!  Whereupon,  men  of  modest  and  so- 
ber minds,  that  have  had  experience  of  the  wisdom  of  their  gover- 
nors and  their  happy  conduct,  tln-ough  a  considerable  tract  of  time ; 
when  they  see  things  done  by  them,  the  leading-  reasons  whereof 
they  do  not  \mderstand,  and  the  effect  and  success  come  not  yet 
in  view,  suspend  their  ccnsme ;  while  as  yet  all  seems  to  them 
obscure,  and  wrapt  up  in  clouds  and  darkness.  Yea  though  the 
course  that  is  taken  have,  to  their  apprehension,  an  ill  aspect.  Ac- 
counting it  becomes  them  not,  to  make  a  judgment  of  things  so 
far  above  their  reach,  and  confuling  in  the  tried  wisdom  of  their 
rulers, who  they  believe,  see  reasons  for  what  they  do,  into  which 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  penetrate.  VVitli  how  much 
more  submiss,  and  humble  veneration,  ought  the  methods  ,of 
the  divine  government  to  be  beheld  and  adored,  upon  the  cer- 
tain assurance  we  have,  that  all  things  therein,  are  managed  by 
that  wisdom,  which  could  never  in  any  thing  mistake  its  way? 
Whereas,  there  was  never  any  continued  administration  of  hu- 
man government,  so  accurate  and  exact,  but  that  after  some 
tract  of  time,  some  or  other  errors  might  be  reflected  on 
therein. 

Again,  it  may  further  be  said,  without  presuming  beyond  due 
bounds,  that  though  infinite  congrultics  must  be  supposed  to  lie 
open  to  the  divine  understanding,  which  are  concealed  from 
ours,  yet  that  these  two  things  in  the  general  are  very  manifest- 
ly congruous  to  any  sober  attentive  mind,  that  directly  concern, 
or  may  be  applied  to  the  case  under  our  present  consideration, 
namely,  that  the  course  of  God's  government  over  the  world, 
be,  for  the  most  part,  steady,  and  uniform  :  not  interrupted  by 
very  frequent,  extraordinary  and  anomalous  actions.  And  agam, 
that  he  use  a  royal  liberty,  of  stepping  out  of  his  usual  course, 
sometimes,  as  he  sees  meet. 

VI.  It  cannot  but  appear  to  such  as  attend,  highly  incongru- 
ous, should  we  affirm  the  antithesis  to  either  of  these  ;  or  lay 
down  counter-positions  to  them,  and  suppose  the  course  of  the 
divine  government  to  be  managed  agreeably  thereunto.  For, 
as  to  the  former  ;  what  confusion  would  it  make  in  the  world, 
if  there  should  be  perpetual  innovations  upon  nature  ;  continual 
or  exceeding  frequent  impeditions,  and  restraints  of  second 
causes.  In  the  sphere  of  nature,  the  virtues  and  proper  quali- 
ties of  things,  being  never  certain,  could  never  be  understood, 
or  known.     In  that  of  policy,  no  measures,  so  much  as  proba- 
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ble,  could  ever  be  taken.  How  much  better  Is  it,  in  both,  that 
second  causes,  ordinarily  follow  their  inclinations  ?  And  why  is 
it  not  to  be  thought  congruous,  that,  in  some  degree,  things 
should  be  proportionably  so,  in  the  spliere  of  grace  ?  (whereto 
by  and  by  we  shall  speak  more  directly.)  We  pray  when  our 
friends  are  sick  for  their  recovery.  What  can  be  the  sober 
meaning  and  design  of  such  prayers  ?  Not  that  God  would  work 
a  miracle  for  their  restitution,  (for  then  we  might  as  well  pray 
for  their  revival  after  death)  but,  that  God  would  be  pleased  so 
to  co-operate,  in  the  still  and  silent  way  of  nature,  with  second 
causes,  and  so  bless  means,  that  they  may  be  recovered,  if  he 
see  good.  Otherwise  that  they,  and  we  may  be  prepared  to 
undergo  his  pleasure.  And  agreeable  hereto  ought  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  our  prayers,  in  reference  to  the  public  affairs,  and  better 
posture  of  the  world.  And  we  may  take  notice,  the  divine  wis- 
dom lays  a  very  great  stress  upon  this  matter,  the  preserving  of 
the  common  order  of  things ;  and  cannot  but  observe  a  certain 
inflexibleness  of  providence,  herein.  And  that  it  is  very  little 
apt  to  divert  from  its  v.onted  course.  At  which  weak  minds 
are  apt  to  take  offence  :  to  wonder,  that  against  so  many  prayers 
and  tears,  God  will  let  a  good  man  die  ;  or  one  whom  they  love; 
or  that  a  miracle  is  not  wrought  to  prevent  their  own  being  wronged 
at  any  time;  or,  that  the  earth  doth  not  open  and  swallow  up  the 
person  that  hath  done  them  wrong :  are  apt  to  call  for  fire  from 
heaven,  upon  them  that  are  otherwise  minded,  and  do  otherwise 
than  they  would  have  them.  But  a  judicious  person  would 
consider,  if  it  be  so  highly  reasonable  that  my  desires  should  be 
complied  with  so  extraordinarily,  than  why  not  all  men's  ?  And 
then  were  the  world  filled  v.'ith  prodigies  and  confusion.  The 
inconveniencies  would  soon  be  to  all,  equally  discernable  and 
intolerable  (as  the  heathen  poet  takes  notice,  should  Jupiter's 
car  be  over-easy)  yea  and  the  impossibility  were  obvious  of  gra- 
tifying all,  because  of  tiieir  many  counter-desires. 

And  for  the  other,  it  were  no  less  incongruous,  if  the  Supreme 
Power  should  so  tie  its  own  hands,  and  be  so  astricted  to  rules 
and  methods,  as  never  to  do  any  thing  extraordinary,  upon  never 
so  important  occasion.  How  ill  could  the  world  have  wanted 
such  an  effort  of  omnipotency,  as  the  restriction  upon  the  flames 
from  destroying  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  ?  or  the 
miracles  wrought  in  our  Saviour's  and  the  next  following  days  ? 
Such  things  are  never  done  ;  but  when  the  all-comprehending 
wisdom  sees  it  most  congruous  :  and  that  the  cause  will  over- 
recompense  the  deflection  from  the  common  course.  If  no 
such  thing  did  ever  fall  out,  what  a  temptation  were  it  to  man- 
kind, to  introduce  into  their  belief  an  unintelligent  fate  instead 
of  a  Deity  ?  Besides  that  the  convincing  testimony  were  wunt^- 
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ing,  which  we  see  Is  SO  necessary  for  tlie  confiniintion  of  any 
particular  revelation  from  God,  which  conies  not  within  thr 
compass  of  nature's  di^-covery,  (upon  which  account  also,  it  is  as 
apparently  necessary  such  extraordinary  works  should  not  he 
over-frequent,  for  then  tliey  become  ordinary,  and  useless  to 
that  special  end,)so  that  liere  the  exertions  hothof  tlie  ordinate 
and  absolute  power  of  God  (as  some  distinguish)  have  their  so  ap- 
propriate, and  so  visibly  apt  and  congruous  uses,  that  thev  are 
discernible  to  a  very  ordinary  understanding,  how  mucli  more 
to  the  infinite  uisdom  of  God! 

\ll.  Now  hereupon  we  say  further,  there  is  the  like  congni- 
ity,  upon  as  valuable  (though  not  altogether  the  same)  reasons 
that,  in  the  affairs  of  grace,  there  be  somewhat  correspondent: 
that,  ordinarily,  it  be  sought  and  expected,  in  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary means.  And  that^  sometimes,  its  sovereignty  shew  iiself 
in  preventing  exertions  :  and  in  working  so  heroieallv,  as  none 
have,  before  hand,  in  the  neglect  of  its  ordinary  methods,  any 
reason  to  expect.  And  we  may  fitly  add,  that  where  :-overt;ign- 
ty  is  pleased  thus  to  have  its  exercise  and  demonstrate  itself,  it 
is  sufficient  that  there  be  a  general  congruity,  that  it  do  so  some- 
times, as  an  antecedent  reason  to  the  doing  of  some  such  ex- 
traordinary ihings,  but  that  there  should  be  a  particular,  leading 
congruity  or  antecedent  reason,  to  invite  these  extraordinary 
operations  of  grace,  to  one  person  more  than  another,  is  not  ne- 
cessary. But  it  is  most  congruous,  that,  herein,  it  be  most  arbi- 
trary; most  agreeable  totle  supremacy  of  God:  to  the  state  of 
sinful  man,  who  hath  infinitely  disobliged  him,  and  can  deserve 
notliing  from  him  ;  yea,  and  even  to  tlie  nature  of  tlie  thing. 
For,  where  there  is  a  parity,  in  aiiv  objects  of  our  own  choice, 
there  can  be  no  leading  reason  to  this,  rather  than  that.  The 
most  prudent  man,  that  is  wont  to  guice  himself  by  never  so  ex- 
tjuisite  wisdom,  in  his  daily  actions,  wliere  there  is  a  perfect  in- 
difFerency,  between  doing  this  thing  or  that,  is  not  liable  to  cen- 
sure, that  he  is  not  al)le  to  give  a  reason  why  he  did  that,  not 
tlie  other.      Wisdom  hath  no  exercise  in  that  case. 

But  that  the  blessed  God  doth  ordinarily  proceed  in  these  af- 
fairs,'by  a  steady  rule,  and  sometimes,  shew  his  liberty  of  de- 
parting from  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  his  infinite  wisdom,  it  be- 
ing, in  itself,  most  fit,  he  should  do  both  the  one  and  the  other; 
and  therefore  to  him  most  necessary.  Whereupon,  the  great 
apostle  Saint  Paul,  discoursing  upon  this  subject,  doth  not  re- 
solve the  matter  into  strict  justice,  nor  absolute  sovereignty 
(both  which  have  their  place  too,  in  his  proceedings  with  men, 
as  the  sacred  writings  do  abundantly  testify)  but  we  find  him  in 
a  transport,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine- wisdom,  tliat, 
herein  so  eminently  shines  forth.     O  the  depths  of  the  rich- 
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cs  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !    how  unsearcha- 
ble are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  !* 

VIII.  To  sum  up  all,  we  conclude  it  obvious  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  such  as  consider,  that  it  was  more  congruous  the  general 
course  of  God's  government,  over  n)an,  should  be  by  moral  in- 
struments. And,  howsoever  it  were  very  unreasonable,  to  ima- 
gine, that  God  cannot  in  any  case,  extraordinarily  oversway  the 
inclinations,  aud  determine  the  will  of  such  a  creature,  in  a  waj* 
agreeable  enough  to  its  nature,  (though  we  particularly  know 
not,  as  we  are  not  concerned  to  know,  or  curiously  to  inquire 
in  what  way)  and  highly  reasonable  to  admit  that  in  many  cases 
he  doth.  It  is  notwithstanding  manifest,  to  any  sober  reason, 
that  it  were  very  incongruous,  this  should  be  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  conduct  towards  mankind,  or  the  same  persons  at  all  times. 
That  is,  that  a  whole  order  of  intelligent  creatures  should  be 
moved,  only  by  inward  impulses  ;  that  God's  precepts,  promi- 
ses and  commlnations,  whereof  their  nature  is  capable,  should 
be  all  made  impertinencies,  through  his  constant  overpowering 
those  that  should  neglect  them  ;  that  the  faculties,  whereby 
men  are  capable  of  moral  goveroment,  should  be  rendered,  to 
this  purpose,  useless  and  vain;  and  tliat  they  should  be  tempted 
to  expect,  to  be  constantly  managed  as  mere  machines,  that 
know  not  their  own  use. 

Nor  is  it  less  apprehensible,  how  incongilious  it  were  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that  the  exterior  frame  of  God's  go- 
vernment, should  be  totally  unaccompanied  with  an  internal  vi- 
tal energy;  or  exclude  the  inward  motions,  operations  and  in- 
fluences, whereof  such  a  creature  is  also  fitly  capable  ;  or  that 
God  should  have  barred  out  liimself,  fiom  all  inward  access  to 
the  spirits  of  men,  or  commerce  with  them  :  that  the  supreme 
aniversal,  paternal  mind  (as  a  heathen  called  it)  should  have  no 
way  for  efficacious  communications,  to  his  own  offspring,  when 
he  pleases  ;  that  (so  unsuitably  to  sovereignty)  he  should  have 
no  objects  of  special  favour,  or  no  peculiar  ways  of  expressing 
it»  It  is  manifestly  congruous  that  the  divine  government,  over 
man,  should  be  (as  it  is)  mixed  or  composed  of  an  external 
frame  of  laws,  with  their  proper  sanctions,  and  enforcements, 
and  an  internal  effusion  of  power  and  vital  influence,  corres- 
pondent to  the  several  parts  of  that  frame  ;  and  which  might 
animate  the  whole,  and  use  it,  as  instrumental,  to  the  begetting 
of  correspondent  impression?  on  men's  spirits  : — that  this  power 
be  put  forth,  not  (like  that  of  a  natural  agent)  ad  vltimum  to 
i/*  M/mo5^  (which  if  we  would  suppose  the  divine  power  to  be, 

♦  Rom.  11.  3r;    ?e.^  to  the  same  purpose,  ch.  l6,  25,  2(),  27.    And 
Eph.   1,  5,  6,  7>  wJth  the  8. 
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new  worlds  must  be  springin^^  up  every  moment)  but  gradually, 
and  with  an  ai)t  contempcration  to  the  subjeet,  upon  whieh  it  is 
designed,  to  have  its  operations,  and  withal,  arbitrarily,  as  is  be- 
coming the  great  Agent  from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  to  whom 
it,  therefore,  belongs,  to  measure  its  exertions,  as  seems  meet 
unto  him  : — that  it  be  constantly  put  forth  (though  most  gratui- 
tously, especially  tiie  disobligation  of  the  ajiostacy  being  consi- 
dered) upon  all,  to  that  degree,  as  that  they  be  enabled  to  do 
much  good,  to  which  they  are  not  impelled  by  it  .—that  it  be 
ever  ready  (since  it  is  the  power  of  grace)  to  go  forth  in  a  fur 
ther  degree  than  it  had  yet  done,  wheresoever  any  former  issues 
of  it  have  been  duly  complied  with.  Though  it  be  so  little 
supposable  that  man  should  hereby  have  obliged  God  thereto, 
that  he  hath  not  any  way  obliged  himself;  otherwise,  than  tliat 
he  hath  implied  a  readiness  to  impart  unto  man  what  shall  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  obey,  so  far  as,  upon  the  apostacy, 
is  requisite  to  his  relief:  if  he  seriously  endeavour  to  do  his  own 
part,  by  the  power  he  already  hath  received.  Agreeably  to  the 
common  saying,  homini  facienti  qicod  in  se  est,&.c.  That,  ac- 
cording to  the  royal  liberty  wherewith  it  works  it  go  forth,  as  to 
some,  with  that  efficacy,  as  notwithstanding  whatever  resistance, 
yet  to  overcome,  and  make  them  captives  to  the  authority  and 
love  of  Christ. 

IX.  The  universal,  continued  rectitude  of  all  intelligent  crea- 
tures had,  we  may  be  sure,  been  willed  witli  a  peremptory, 
efficacious  will  if  it  had  been  best.  That  is,  if  it  had  not  been 
less  congruous  than  to  keep  them,  some  time  (under  the  ex- 
pectation of  future  confirmation  and  reward)  upon  trial  of  their 
fidelity,  and  in  a  state  wherein  it  might  not  be  impossible  to 
them  to  make  a  defection.  And  so  it  had  easily  been  preven- 
ted, that  ever  there  should  have  been  an  apostacy  from  God, 
or^  any  sin  in  the  world.  Nor  was  It  either  less  easv,  by  a 
mighty  irresistible  hand,  universally  to  expel  sin,  than  prevent 
it ;  or  more  necessary  or  more  to  be  expected  from  him.  But 
if  God's  taking  no  such  course,  tended  to  render  his  govern- 
ment over  the  world  more  august  and  awful  for  the  present, 
and  the  result  and  final  issue  of  all  tilings  more  glorious  at 
length,  and  were  consequently,  more  congruous ;  that  could 
not  be  so  willed,  as  to  be  effi?ctually  procured  by  him.  For 
whatsoever  obligation  strict  justice  hath  upon  us,  that  congruity 
cannot  but  have  upon  him.  And  whereas  it  v.ould  be  con- 
cluded, that  whatsoever  any  one  truly  wills,  they  would  effect 
if  they  could,  we  admit  it  for  true,  and  to  be  applied  in  the 
present  case.  But  add,  That  as .  we  rightly  esteem  that  im- 
possible to  us,  which  we  cannot  justly  -do,  so  is  that  to  him, 
not  only,     which  he  cannot   do  "justly,  but  which,  upon  the 
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whole  matter  he  cannot  do,  most  wisely  also.  That  is,  whicli 
liis  infinite  wisdom  doth  not  dictate,  is  most  congruous  and  fit 
to  he  done. 

Things  cohere,  and  arc  held  together,  in  tlie  course  of  his 
dispensation,  by  congruities  as  by  adamantine  bands,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise.  This  is,  comparing  and  taking  things  to- 
gether, especially  the  most  important.  For  otherwise,  to  have 
been  nicely  curious  about  every  minute  thing,  singly  consid- 
ered, that  it  might  not  possibly  have  been  bettor  (as  in  the 
frame  of  this  or  that  individual  animal  or  the  like)  had  been 
needlessly  to  interrupt  the  course  of  nature,  and  therefore,  its- 
self,  to  him  an  incongruity.  And  doth,  in  them  that  expect 
it,  import  more  of  a  trifling  disposition  than  of  true  wisdom. 
But  to  him  whose  being  is  most  absolutely  perfect ;  to  do  that, 
which,  all  things  considered,  would  be  simply  best,  which  is 
most  becoming  him,  most  honourable  and  God-like,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  And  consequently,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
his  infinite  perfection,  that,  unto  him,  to  do  otherwise,  is  ab- 
solutely impossible.  And  if  we  yet  see  not  all  these  congruities 
which,  to  him,  are  more  than  a  law ;  it  is  enough  that  they  are 
obvious  to  his  own  eye,  who  is  the  only  competent  Judge. 
Yet,  moreover,  it  is  finally  to  be  considered,  that  the  methods 
of  the  divine  government,  are,  besides  his,  to  be  exposed  to 
the  view,  and  judgment  of  other  intellects  than  our  own,  and 
we  expect  they  should  to  our  own,  in  another  state.  What 
conception  thereof  is,  already,  received  and  formed  in  our 
minds,  is  but  an  embryo,  no  less  imperfect  than  our  present 
state  is. 

It  were  very  unreasonable  to  expect,  since  this  world  sliall 
continue  but  a  little  wliile,  that  all  God's  managements,  and 
ways  of  procedure,  in  ordering  the  great  affairs  of  it,  should  be 
attempered,  and  fitted  to  the  judgment,  that  shall  be  made 
of  them  in  this  temporary  state,  that  will  so  soon  be  over ;  and 
to  the  present  apprehension  and  capacity  of  our  (novv  so  muddied 
and  distempered)  minds.  A  vast  and  stable  eternity  remains, 
wherein,  the  whole  celestial  chorus  shall  entertain  themselves, 
with  the  grateful  contemplation,  and  applause,  of  his  deep 
counsels.  Such  things  as  now  seem  perplex,  and  intricate  to 
us,  will  appear  most  irrcprehensibly  fair,  and  comely  to  ange- 
lical minds,  and  our  own,  when  we  shall  be  vouchsafed  a  place 
amongst  that  happy  comnmnity.  What  discovery  God  affords 
of  his  own  glorious  excellencies,  and  perfections  is  principally 
intended  to  recommend  him,  in  that  state ;  wherein  he,  and  all 
his  ways  and  works,  are  to  be  beheld  with  everlasting,  and  most 
complacential  approbation.  Therefore  though  now  we  should 
covet  the  clearest  and  most  satisfying  account  of  things,  that 
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can  be  had,  wc  are  yet  to  exercise  patience,  and  not  pre- 
cipitate our  judgment  of  them  before  the  time :  as  knowing 
our  present  conceptions  will  differ  more,  from  what  tliey  will  be 
hereafter,  than  those  of  a  child  from  the  maturer  thoughts  of 
the  wisest  man.  And  that  many  of  our  conceits,  which  we 
thought  wise,  we  shall  then  see  cause  to  put  away  as  child- 
ish things. 


The  disorder,  Sir,  of  this  heap,  rather  than  frame  of  thoughts  and 
discourse,  as  it  cannot  be  thought  more  unsuitable  to  the  subject, 
than  suitable  to  the  author  ;  and  the  less  displease,  by  how  much  it 
could  less  be  expected  to  be  otherwise,  from  him,  even  in  the  best  cir- 
cumstances ;  so  it  may  lay  some  claim  to  your  easier  pardon,  as 
having  been,  mostly,  huddled  up  in  the  intervals  of  a  troublesome, 
longjourney.  Wherein  he  was  rather  willing  to  take  what  opportu- 
nity the  inconveniencies  and  hurry  of  it  could  allow  him  :  than  neg- 
lect any,  of  using  the  earliest  endeavour  to  approve  himself  (as  he  is 
your  great  admirer) 


Most  honoured  Sir, 


Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


H.  W. 
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OF  THE  RECONCILEABLENESS  OF 
GOD'S  PRESCIENCE,  &c. 


ID^INDING  that  this  discourse  of  the  reconcileahlcjiess  of 
God's  prescience  of  the  sins  ofmen,  with  the  itjisdom  and 
sincerity  of  his  counsels,  exhortations,  Sfc.  hath  been  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented  ;  1  think  it  requisite  to  say  some- 
what briefly  in  reference  thereto.  I  wrote  it  upon  the  motion 
of  that  honourable  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  inscribed  ;  who  ap- 
prehended somewhat  of  that  kind  might  be  of  use  to  render  our 
religion  less  exceptionable  to  some  persons  of  an  inquiring  dis- 
position, that  might  perhaps  be  too  sceptical  and  pendulous,  if 
not  prejudiced.  Having  finished  it,  I  thought  it  best  the  au- 
thor's name  should  pass  under  some  disguise,  supposing  it  might 
so,  better  serve  its  end  :  for  knowing  my  name  could  not  give 
the  cause  an  advantage,  I  was  not  willing  it  should  be  in  a  pos- 
sibility of  making  it  incur  any  disadvantage.  And  therefore,  as 
I  have  observed  some,  in  such  cases,  to  make  use  only  of  the 
two  last  letters,  I  imitated  some  other,  in  the  choice  of  tlic  j)e- 
nidtimate,  the  last  hut  one.  But  perceiving  that  discourse  now 
to  fall  under  animadversion,  I  reckon  it  becoming  to  be  no  lon- 
ger concealed.  it  was  unavoidable  to  me,  if  I  would,  upon 
reasonable  terms,  apply  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter I  had  undertaken,  of  shewing  the  consistency  of  God's  pre- 
science of  the  sins  of  men,  with  the  preventive  methods  we  find 
him  to  have  used  against  them,  to  express  somewhat  of  my  sense 
of  (what  I  well  knew  to  have  been  asserted  by  divers  schoolmen) 
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God's  predeterminative  concurrence  to  the  sins  of  men  also. 
For  it  had  been  (any  one  may  see)  very  idle,  and  ludicrous  tri- 
fling, to  offer  at  reconciling  those  methods  with  God's  prescience 
and  have  waved  that  (manifestly)  greater  difficulty  of  reconcil- 
ing them  with  his  predeterminative  concourse,  if  I  had  thought 
tiiere  had  been  such  a  thiaig.  And  were  a  like  case,  as  if  a 
chirurgeon,  undertaking  a  wounded  person,  should  apply  him- 
self, with  a  great  deal  of  diligence  and  address,  to  the  cure  of  a  ' 
finger  slightly  scratched ;  and  totally  neglect  a  wound  (feared 
to  be  mortal)  in  his  breast. 

And  whereas  I  reckoned  God'^s  prescience  of  all  whatsoever 
futurities,  and  consequently  of  tlie  sins  of  men,  most  certain 
and  demonstrable  (though  it  was  not  the  business  of  this  dis- 
course to  demonstrate  it,  but,  supposing  it,  to  shew  its  recon- 
cilcableness  with  vt'hat  it  seemed  not  so  well  to  agree)  if  I  had 
believed  his  predeterminative  concurrence  to  the  sins  of  men  to 
be  as  certain ;  perfect  despair  of  being  able  to  say  any  thing  to 
purpose  in  this  case,  had  made  me  resolve  to  say  nothing  in  ei- 
ther. For,  to  shew  how  it  might  stand  with  the  wisdom  and 
sincerity  of  the  blessed  God,  to  counsel  men  not  to  sin,  to  pro- 
fess his  hatred  and  detestation  of  it,  to  remonstrate  to  men  the 
great  danger  they  should  incur  by  it ;  with  so  great  appearance 
of  seriousness  to  exhort,warn,  expostulate  with  them  concerning 
it,  express  his  great  displeasure  and  grief  for  their  sinning,  and 
consequent  miseries ;  and  yet  all  the  while  act  them  on  there- 
to, by  a  secret,  but  mighty  and  irresistible  influence,  seemed  to 
me  an  utterly  hopeless  and  impossible  undertaking.  The  other, 
without  this  (supposing,  as  to  this,  the  case  to  have  been  as  some 
have  thought  it)  a  very  vain  one.  But  being  well  assured,  that 
what  seemed  tiie  greater  difficulty,  and  to  carry  most  of  terror 
and  afiVight  in  the  face  of  it,  was  only  a  chimera.  I  reckoned 
the  other  very  superable,  and  therefore  directed  my  discourse 
thither,  according  to  the  first  design  of  it,  which  was  in  effect 
"but  to  justify  God's  making  such  a  creature  as  man,  and  govern- 
ing him  agreeably  to  his  nature.  * 

Now  judging  it  requisite,  that  he  who  should  read  that  dis- 
course concerning  this  designed  subject,  with  any  advantage, 
should  have  the  same  thoughts  of  the  other,  which  was  waved, 
that  I  had  :  I  apprehended  it  necessary  to  communicate  those 
thoughts  concerning  that,  as  I  did.  Not  operously,  and  as  my 
business,  but  only  on  the  bye,  and  as  was  fit  in  reference  to  a 
thing  that  was  to  be  waved,  and  not  insisted  on.  Now  1  per- 
ceive that  some  persons,  who  had  formerly  entertained  that 
strange  opinion  of  God's  predeterminative  concurrence  to  the 
wickedest  actions,  and  not  purged  their  minds  of  it,  have  been 
oilended  with  that  letter,  for  not  expressing  more  respect  unto 
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it.  And  yet  offered  nothing,  themselves  (which  to  me  .«:eems 
exceeding  strange)  for  the  solving  of  that  great  difhculty  and 
incumbrance,  which  it  infers  upon  our  religion.  Nor  do  1  nuick 
wonder,  that  this  opinion  of  predeterminative  concourse,  to 
sinful  actions,  should  have  some  stiff  adherents  among  ourselvcs. 
For  having  been  entertained  by  certain  dominicans,  that  were 
apprehended,  in  some  things  to  approach  nearer  ms,,  than  others 
of  the  Roman  church ;  it  came  to  receive  favour  and  counte- 
nance from  some  of  our  own,  of  considerable  note  for  piety  and 
learning,  whose  name  and  authority  cannot  but  1k'  expected  to 
have  much  influence,  on  the  minds  of  many.  ]jut  I  somewhat 
wonder,  that  they  who  have  had  no  kindness  fortius  letter,  upom 
the  account  of  its  dissent  from  them,  in  this  particular.,  should 
not  allow  it  common  justice.  For  because  it  hath  not  said  every 
thing  they  would  have  had  it  say,  and  tliat  would  have  been 
grateful  to  themselves,  they  impute  to  it  the  having  said  wliat  it 
said  not,  and  what  they  apprehended  would  be  most  ungrateful 
to  all  pious  and  sober  men.  The  sum  is,  they  give  out  con- 
cerning it,  that  it  denies  the  providence  of  God  about  sin, which 
all  good  men  ought  to  abhor  from  ;  and  insinuate  that  it  falls  m 
with  the  sentiments  of  Dbrandus,  which  they  know  many  think 
not  well  of. 

All  that  I  intend  to  do,  for  the  present,  upon  this  occasion, 
shall  be  to  shew  wherein  the  letter  is  mis-represented,  and  char- 
ged with  what  it  hath  not  In  it.  To  remark  what  is  said  against 
that  supposed  sense  of  it,  and  give  the  true  sense  of  what  it  savs 
touching  this  matter;  with  a  further  account  of  the  author's 
mind  herein  than  it  was  thought  fit  to  insert  into  so  tran- 
sient and  occasional  a  discourse  as  that  part  of  the  letter  was. 
Whereby  it  may  be  seen,  wherein  he  agrees  with  those  of  that 
opposite  persuasion,  and  what  the  very  point  ofdifFcrence  is. 
Further  than  this,  I  yet  intend  not  to  go,  till  I  see  further  need. 
There  have  two  discourses  come  to  my  view  that  have  referred 
to  that  letter.  The  one  in  manuscript  only  ;  which,  because 
it  is  uncertain  to  me,  whether  the  reputed  author  of  it  will  own 
it  or  no;  and,  because  it  says  little  or  nothing,  by  way  of  ar- 
gument, against  the  true  sense  of  the  letter,  I  shall  take  no 
further  present  notice  of.  The  other  is  printed,  and  offers  at 
somewhat  of  argument,  which  therefore  I  shall  more  attentive- 
ly consider.  It  doth  this  letter  an  honour,  whereof  its  author 
never  had  the  least  ambition  or  expectation,  to  insert  the  men- 
tion of  it  into  the  close  of  a  very  learned,  elaborate  work*  ;  with 
which  it  might,  yet,  easily  be  imagined,  its  simplicity,  and  re- 
moteness from  any  pretence  to  learning,  would  so  ill  agree,  that 
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a  quarrel  could  not  but  ensue.  It  is  from  one,who  having  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  time  in  travelling  through  some  regions  of 
literature,  and  been  peaceable,  as  far  as  I  have  understood,  in 
his  travels;  it  might  have  been  hoped  would  have  let  this  pamph- 
let alone,  when,  for  what  I  can  observe,  he  finds  no  fault  with 
it  but  what  he  makes  ;  and  is  fain  to  accuse  it  of  what  is  no- 
where to  be  found  in  it,  lest  it  should  be  innocent. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  pleasure  which  men  of  some  humours 
take,  in  depraving  what  is  done  by  others,  when  there  is  no- 
thing attempted  that  doth  interfere  with  them ;    nothing  that 
can,  righteously,  be  understood  to  cross  any  good  end,    which 
they  more  openly  pretend  to,  nor  the  more  concealed  end   (if 
they  have  any  such)  of  their  own  glory.     Common   edification 
seems  less  designed,  when  every  thing  must  be  thrown  down, 
which  is  not  built  by  their  own  hands,  or  by  their  own  line  and 
measure.      I  plead  nothing  of  merit  in  this  little  essay,  only  I 
say  for  it,  that  I  know  not  what  it  can  be  guilty  of  towards  this 
learned  man,  that  can  have  occasioned  this  assault  upon  it  by 
his  pen.     By  how  much  the  less  it  keeps  his  road,  the  more  I 
might  have  thought  it  out  of  the  way  of  his  notice.      I  am  sure 
it  meant  him   no  harm,  nor  had  any  design  to  pilfer  from  him 
any  part  of  his  collections.     But  he  says,  he  may  not  let  it  pass. 
Then  there  is  no  remedy.     But  I  wonder  what  he  should  mean 
by  he  may  not.     It  must  either  mean,  that  he  thought  it  unlaw- 
ful to  let  it  pass,  or  that  he  had  a  mighty  strong  and  irresistible 
inclination  to  squabble  a  little  with  it.     The  former  cannot  be 
imagined.     For  then,  for  the  same  reason,    he  would  have  at- 
tempted sundry  others  of  former  and  latter  days,  that  have  said 
much  to  the  purpose,  which  this  letter  doth  but  touch  obiter, 
and  on  the  bye,  in  its  way  to  another  design.     But  those  were 
giants,  whom  it  was  not  so  safe  to  meddle  with.      Therefore  he 
could  very  wisely  let  them  pass,  though  they  have  wounded  his 
beloved  cause,  beyond  all  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  his,  (or  any) 
art  to  cure.     Whence  it  is  consequent,  that  the  whole  business 
must  be  resolved  into  the  latter.     And  this  inclination  cannot 
but  owe  itself  to  some  peculiar  aspect  and  leference  he  had  to 
the  author.     Whom,  though  he  was  in  incognito,  unknown,  yet 
(as  I  have  been  informed)  he  professes  to  have  discoursed  with 
upon  the  same   subject  many  times.     And  so,   therefore,    he 
might  once  more   before  this   public  rencounter,    if  he  had 
thought  fit,  and  nature  could  have  been  repelled  awhile. 

It  is  true,  he  hath  found  me  not  facile  to  entertain  his  senti- 
ments in  this  matter.  And  indeed  I  have  deeply  dreaded  the 
portentous  invaginations  which  I  found  had  more  lightly  tinctured 
his  mind,  as  to  tiiis  thing,  concerning  the  blessed  God.  Than 
which,  upon  deliberation,  I  do  believe,  no  human  wit  can  ever 
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devise  worse.  As  I  have  often  freely  told  divers  of  my  friends, 
and  it  is  very  likely,  among  them,  himself.  Though  I  tlo  not 
suspect  the  contagion  to  have  infected  his  vitals  ;  by  a  privilege, 
vouchsafe  to  some,  that  they  may  possibly  drink  some  deadly 
thing  that  shall  not  hurt  them.  But  why  must  an  impatieiicy 
of  this  dissent  break  out  into  so  vindictive  an  hostility  ?  I  will 
not  say  I  expected  more  friendly  dealing.  For,  as  I  do  well 
know  it  was  very  possible  such  a  public  contest  might  have  been 
managed  with  that  candour  and  fairness,  as  not  at  all  to  intrench 
upon  friendship.  So,  as  it  is,  I  need  not  own  so  much  weak* 
nessj  as  upon  many  years  experienccj  not  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish and  understand  there  are  some  tempers  less  capable  of 
the  ingenuities  that  belong  to  that  pleasant  relation.  But  it  was 
only  a  charitable  error  of  which  I  repent  not,  that  I  expected  a 
more  righteous  dealing. 

He  pretends  to  give  my  sense,  m  other  words,  and  theti 
gravely  falls  to  combating  his  own  man  of  straw  which  he  will 
have  represent  me,  and  so  I  am  (o  be  tortured  in  effigy.  "  I* 
can  never  be  proved,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction,  for  God  to 
make  a  creature,  which  should  be  capable  of  acting  without  mi- 
mediate  concourse."  This  he  puts  in  a  different  character,  as  if 
1  had  said  so  much.  And  why  might  not  my  own  words  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  my  own  sense  ?  But  that  his  understanding  and 
eyes,  must  then  have  conspired  to  tell  him,  that  the  sense  would 
have  been  quite  another  ?  It  is  only  a  predeterminative  concur- 
rence to  all  actions,  even  those  that  are  most  malignantly  wicked 
(p.248)and  again,  God*s concurring  by  a  determinative  influence 
unto  wicked  actions,  (p.'249.)which  is  the  only  thingi  speak  of; 
as  what  I  Cannot  reconcile  with  the  wisdom  and  sincerity,  of  his 
counsels  and  exhortations,  against  such  actions.  And  if  he  had 
designed  to  serve  any  common  good  end,  in  this  undertaking  of 
his,  why  did  he  not  attempt  to  reconcile  them  himself?  But 
the  wisdom  and  sincerity  of  God  are  thought  fit,  (as  it  would 
seem)  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  reputation  of  his  more  peculiarly 
admired  schoolmen.  If  there  be  such  a -universal  determina- 
tion, by  an  irresistible  divine  influence,  to  all  even  the  wicked- 
est actions  (which  God  forbid  !)  methinks  such  a  difficulty 
should  not  be  so  easily  past  over.  And  surely  the  reconciling 
such  a  determinative  influence,  with  the  divine  wisdom  and 
sincerity,  had  been  a  performance  worth  all  his  learned  labours 
besides,  and  of  greater  semce  to  the  Christian  name  and  honour. 
But  it  seems  the  denying  concurrence  by  such  predetermining 
Influence,  is  the  denying  of  all  immediate  concurrence.  And  I 
am  sent  to  the  Thomists,  Scotists,  Jesuits,  and  Suare2,  more 
especially  to  be  taught  otherwise.  As  if  all  these  were  for  de- 
terminative concourse.  Which  is  very  pleasant,  when  the  very 
VOL.  II.  p 
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heads  of  the  two  first-mentioned  sects  were  against  it,  as  we  shall 
see  further  presentl}^,  the  third  generally,  and  by  Suarez  particu- 
larly, whom  he  names,  have  so  industriously  and  strongly  op- 
posed it.  Yea  and  because  I  assent  not  to  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
determinative  concourse,  1  am  represented  (which  was  the  last 
spite  that  was  to  be  done  me)  as  a  favourer  of  the  hypotheses  of 
Durandus.  And  he  might  as  truly,  have  said  of  Henry  Nicho- 
las, but  not  so  prudently,  because  he  knows  whose  opinions 
have  a  nearer  alliance  to  tliat  family.  Now  I  heartily  wish  I 
had  a  ground  for  so  much  charity  towards  him,  as  to  suppose 
him  ignorant  that  inniiediate  concourse,  and  determinative,  are 
not  wont  to  be  used  by  the  schoolmen,  in  this  controversy,  a$ 
terms  of  the  same  signification.  If  he  do  himself,  think  theiT> 
to  be  all  one,  what  warrant  is  that  to  him.  to  give  the  same  for 
my  sense  ?  When  it  is  so  well  known  they  are  not  commonly  so 
taken,  and  that  determinative  concourse  is  so  voluminously 
written  against,  where  immediate  is  expressly  asserted. 
''^et  him  but  soberly  tell  me,  what  his  design  was,  to  dash 
out  the  word  determining  from  what  he  recites  of  that  let- 
ter,  and  put  in  hmnediate,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  places  he  refers  to  in  it.  Or  what  was  the  spring 
of  that  confidence  that  made  him  intimate  the  Scotists,  Tlio- 
mists,  the  Jesuits,  and  particularly  Suarez,  to  be  against  what 
is  said  in  the  letter,  in  this  thing  ?  If  he  could  procure  all  the 
books  in  the  world  to  be  burnt,  besides  those  in  his  own  library, 
he  would  yet  have  a  hard  task  to  make  it  be  believed  in  the  next 
age,  that  all  these  were  for  God's  efficacious  determination  of  thi 
wills  of  men  unto  wicked  actions. 

I  need  not,  after  all  this,  concern  myself,  as  to  what  he  says 
about  the  no  medimn  between  the  extremes  of  his  disjunctive 
proposition.  Either  the  human  will  must  depend  upon  the  di- 
vine independent  will  of  God.  &c.  (as  he  phrases  it  in  the  ex- 
cess of  his  caution,  lest  any  should  think  the  will  of  God  was 
not  a  divine  will)  or  God  must  depend  on  the  human  will,  &c. 
Unless  he  can  shew  that  the  human  will  cannot  be  said  to  de-. 
pend  on  the  divine,  as  being  enabled  by  it,  except  it  be  also  de- 
termined and  impelled  by  it,  to  every  wicked  action.  A  cre- 
ated being  that  was  entirely  from  God,  with  all"  the  powers  and 
faculties  which  belong  to  it ;  that  hath  its  continual  subsistence 
in  him,  and  all  those  powers  continued,  and  maintained  by  his 
influence  every  moment ;  that  hath  those  powers  made  habile, 
and  apt  for  whatsoever  its  most  natural  motions  and  operations, 
by  a  suitable  influence,  whensoever  it  moves  or  operates.  Can 
this  creature  be  said  not  to  depend,  as  to  all  its  motions  and 
operations,  unless  it  be  also  unavoidal)ly  impelled  to  do  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  thus  sufficiently  enabled  ? 
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i  again  say,  was  It  possible  to  God  to  make  such  a  creat\ire 
that  can,  in  this  case,  act  ornot  act  ?  It  is  here  oddly  cnougli 
said,  that  the  author  gives  no  demonstration  hereof.  Of  what? 
Why  that  it  can  never  he  proved  (as  the  reference  to  the  fore- 
going word  shews)  that  it  implies  a  contradiction,  &c.  It  seems 
it  was  expected  that  author  should  have  proved  by  demonstra- 
tion, that  It  can  never  be  proved,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction 
for  God  to  make  a  creature,  wiiich  should  be  capable  of  acting 
(as  he  feigns  liim  to  have  said)  without  immediate  concourse. 
By  what  rule  of  reasoning  was  he  obliged  to  do  so  ?  But  if  the 
proving  there  is  such  a  creature,  as  in  the  case  before  expressed 
can  act  without  determinative  concourse,  will  serve^  turn  to 
prove,  that  it  cannot  be  proved,  It  implies  a  contradiction  there 
should  be  such  a  one  :  I  may  think  the  thing  was  done.  And 
may  think  it  sufliclently  proved,  that  theie  is  sucli  a  creature ; 
if  it  appear-(\vhereof  there  Is  too  much  proof)  tliat  tlsere  are  such 
actions  done  by  creatures,  as  for  the  reasons  that  were  before 
alleged,  it  could  not  stand  with  the  nature  of  God  to  determine 
them  unto.  And  was  nothing  said  tending  to  prove  this,  that 
it  could  not  consist  with  the  nature  of  God,  to  determine  men 
unto  all  the  wicked  actions  they  connnit  ?  It  seems  unless  it 
were  put  into  mood  and  figure.  It  Is  no  proof.  Nor  was  It  the 
design  of  those  papers  to  insist  upon  that  subject ;  but  there  are 
things  suggested  ///  transitu,  in  passing  as  such  a  discourse 
could  admit,  that  (whether  they  are  demonstrative  or  no)  would 
puzzk  a  coBsideang  person.  That  God  shonld  liave  as  much 
influence,  and  concurrence  to  the  worst  actions,  as  to  the  best. 
As  much  or  more  than  the  sinner  or  the  tempter.  That  the 
matter  of  his  laws  to  Adam,  and  his  posterity,  should  be  a  na- 
tural impossibility.  And  I  now  add,  the  irrceonclleableness  of 
that  determination,  with  God's  wisdom  and  sincerity,  &c.  These 
I  shall  reckon  demonstrations,  till  I  see  them  well  answered. 

However  If  mine  were  a  bad  opinion,  why  was  it  not  as  con- 
futable without  the  mention  of  Durandus  ?  But  that  was,  with 
him,  an  odious  name ;  and  fit,  therefore,  to  Impress  the  brand, 
which  he  desired  I  should  wear  for  his  sake.  This  Is  a  likely  Avay 
to  clear  the  truth.  Yet  if  it  serve  not  one  design,  it  will  ano- 
ther, he  thinks,  upon  which  he  was  more  intent.  ^  Are  all  for 
Durandus's  way  that  are  against  a  predetermlnatlve  influence  to 
wicked  actions  ?  I  could  tell  him  who  have  shewn  more  strength 
in  arguing  against  Durandus,  than  I  find  In  all  his  arguments  : 
who  yet  have  written,  too,  against  determinative  concourse  to 
such  actions,  more  than  ever  he  \yI11  be  able  to  answer,  or  any 
man.  The  truth  Is,  when  I  wrote  that  letter,  I  had  never  seen 
Durandus.  Nor  Indeed  did  I  consult  any  book  for  the  writing 
of  it,  (as  I  had  not  oppoitunity,  if  I  had  been  so  inclined)  ex- 
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cept,  upon  some  occasions,  the  Bible.  Not  apprehending  it  ne- 
cessary, to  number  votes,  and  consider  how  many  men's  thoughts 
were  one  way,  and  of  how  many  tlie  other,  before  1  would 
adventure  to  think  any  of  my  own  :  but  I  have  this  day,  upon 
the  view  of  his  animadversions,  taken  a  view  of  Durandus  too. 
And,  really,  cannot  yet  guess,  what  should  tempt  him  to  paral- 
lel my  conceptions  with  Durandus's,  but  that  he  took  his,  for 
somewhat  an  ill-favoured  name.*  Durandus,  flatly,  in  several 
places  denies  God's  immediate  concourse  to  the  actions  of  the 
creatures.  Which  I  never  said  nor  thought.  But  do  really 
believe  his  immediate  concourse^  to  all  actions  of  his  creatures 
(both  immediatione  virtutis,  and  suppositi,  that  1  may  more 
comply  with  his  scholastic  humour,  in  the  use  of  such  terms, 
than  gratify  my  own)  yet  not  determinative  unto  wicked  ac- 
tions. 

Again,  Durandus  denies  immediate  concourse,  universally, 
and  upon  such  a  ground,  as  whereupon,  the  denial  must  equally 
extend  to  good  actions  as  to  bad  ;t  namely,  that  it  is  impossible 
the  same  numerical  action  should  be  from  two  or  more  agents 
mediately  and  perfectly,  except  the  same  numerical  virtue 
should  be  in  each.  But  (he  says)  the  same  numerical  virtue 
cannot  be  in  God  and  in  the  creature,  &c.  Whereas  he  well 
knows  the  concourse  or  influence  (for  I  here  affect  not  the  cu- 
rioshy  to  distinguish  these  two  terms,  as  some  do)  which  I  de^ 
ny  not  to  be  immediate  to  any  actions,  I  only  deny  to  be  deter- 
minative, as  to  those  that  are  wicked.  Yea  and  the  authors  he 
quotes  (sect.  1 1 .)  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  though  every  body  may 
know  they  are  against  what  was  the  notion  of  Durandus, 
yet  are  as  much  against  himself,  if  he  will  directly  oppose 
that  letter,  and  assert  determinative  concourse,  to  wicked 
actions.  They  held  immediate  concourse,  not  determina- 
tive. The  former,  though  he  supposes  divine  help  in  re- 
ference to  the  elections  of  the  human  will,  yet  asserts  the  elec- 
tions themselves  to  be  in  man's  own  power,  and  only  says  that 
in  the  executions  of  those  elections  men  can  be  hindered.  That 
(whatsoever  influence  he  asserts  of  the  first  cause)  men  still, 
hahent  se  indiffkrenter  ad  bene  vel  male  eligendum,  have 
to  choose  indi/f'erenfly  good  or  evil.  The  other,  though  he  al- 
so excludes  not  the  immediate  efficiency  of  God  in  reference  to 
the  actions  of  men,  yet  is  so  far  from  making  it  determmative, 
that  the  reason  he  gives  why,  in  evil  actions,  man  sins,  and  Go4 
doth  not,  is  that  the  one  of  those  causes  posset  rectitudinevi 
dure  acttd  quam  tenetur  dare  :  et  tamen  non  dat.  Alia  au- 
tent,  licet  non  teneatur  earn  dare:   tamen  quantum  est  ex  se 

*  L.  2.  Dist.  1.  Q.  5.  D.  04.  Q.  1-  tDist.  1-  Q-  5.  ut.  supr- 
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daref,  si  voluntas  creata  cooperaretur ;  U  could  give  the  reo- 
titude   to   an  act,  tvhich  it   is  bound  to  give  and  j/tt  does 

not  give  it.  But  the  other,  though  it  is  not  bound  to  give 
it  yet  as  far  as  it  can,  %t>ould  give  it  if  the  created  will,  would 
co-operate,  in  the  \cry  place  whicli  himself  refers  to.  Wherein 
they  d.\Siix  h-om  i\nsvL\\thox  toto  ca-lo  entirely  ;  and  from  me 
that  they  make  not  determinative  influence  necessary  in  refe- 
I'ence  to  good  actions,  which  I  expressly  do. 

t  Thus  far  it  may  be  seen  what  pretence  or  colour  he  had  to 
make  my  opinion  the  same  with  Durandus's,  or,  his  own,  the 
same  with  that  of  Thomas  and  Scotus.  But  if  he  knew  in  what 
esteem  I  have  the  schoolmen,  he  v/ould  hardly  believe  me  likely 
to  step  one  foot  out  of  my  way,  either  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
any  of  their  names,  or  avoid  the  disreputation.  He  notwith- 
standing, supposed  his  own  reputation  to  be  so  good  (and  I  know 
no  reason  why  he  might  not  suppose  so)  as  to  make  it  be  be- 
lieved I  was  any  thing  he  pleased  to  call  me,  by  such  as  had  not 
opportunity  to  be  otherwise  informed.  And  thus  I  would  take 
leave  of  him,  and  permit  him  to  use  his  own  reflections  upon 
his  usage  of  me,  at  his  own  leisure.  But  that  civility  bids  me 
(since  he  is  pleased  to  be  at  the  pains  of  catechising  mc)  first  to 
give  some  answer  to  the  questions  wherein  he  thus  expostulates 
with  me. 

Question.  1 .  Whether  there  be  any  action  of  man  on  earth 
so  good,  which  hath  not  some  mixture  of  sin  in  it  ?  And  if 
God  concur  to  the  substrate  matter  of  it  as  good,  must  he  not 
necessarily  concur  to  the  substrate  matter  as  sinful  ?  For  is  not 
the  substrate  matter  of  the  act,  both  as  good  and  sinful  the 
same  ?     To  which  I  answer, 

1.  It  seems  then,  that  God  doth  concur  to  the  matter  of  an 
action  as  sinful.  Which  is  iioncstly  acknowledged,  since  by  his 
principles,  it  cannot  be  denied;  tiiough  most,  of  his  way,  mince 
the  business,  and  say  the  concurrence  is  only  to  the  action  which 
is  sinful,  not  as  sinful. 

2.  This  I  am  to  consider  as  an  argument  for  God's  predeter- 
minative  concurrence  to  wicked  actions.  And  thus  it  must  be 
conceived.  That  if  God  concur  by  determinative  influence  to 
the  imperfectly  good  actions  of  faith,  repentance,  love  to  him- 
self, prayer :  therefore  to  the  acts  of  enmity  against  himself, 
cursing,  idolatry,  blasphemy,  &c.  And  is  it  not  a  mighty  con- 
sequence ?  If  to  actions  that  are  good  quoad  substantiani,  as 
to  the  substance  therefore  to  such  as  are  in  the  substance  of 
them  etil  ?  W'e  ourselves  can,  in  a  remoter  kind,  concur  to 
the  actions  of  others  :  because  you  may  afford,  yourself,  your 
leading  concurrence  to  actions  imperfectly  good,  therefore  may 
you  to  them  tliat  are  downright  evil  ?  because  to  prayer,  there- 
fore to  cursing  and  swearing  ?  and  then  ruin  men  for  the  actions 
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you  induced  them  to  ?  You  will  pay  God  may  rather,  but  sine 
he  can  much  less  do  so  than  you.  How  could  you  be  serious  in 
the  proposal  of  this  question  ? 

We  are  at  a  loss  how  it  should  consist  with  the  divine  wisdom, 
justice^  goodness,  and  truth  to  design  the  punishing  man,yetin- 
noccntjwith  everlasting  torments,  for  actions  which  God,  himself, 
would  irresistibly  move  him  to;  whereas  his  making  a  covenant 
with  Adam  in  reference  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  itijplied 
there  was  a  possibility  it  might  be  kept ;  at  least  that  he  would 
not  make  the  keeping  of  it,  by  his  own  positive  influence  im- 
possible. And  you  say,  if  he  might  concur  to  the  substrate 
matter  of  an  action  as  good,  (which  tends  to  man's  salvation 
and  blessedness)  he  must  necessarily  concur  (and  that  by  an  ir- 
resistible determinative  influence,  else  you  say  nothing  to  me) 
to  the  substrate  matter  of  all  their  evil  actions,  as  evil,  which 
tend  to  their  ruin  and  misery,  brought  upon  them  by  the  actions 
which  God  makes  them  do.  I  suppose  St.  Luke  6.  9.  withHos. 
13.  9.  shew  a  difference.  If  you  therefore  ask  me,  why  I  should 
not  admit  this  consequence  ?  I  say  it  needs  no  other  answer, 
than  that  I  take  wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  and  truth,  to 
belong  more  to  the  idea  of  God,  than  their  contraries. 

Question  2.  Is  there  any  action  so  sinful  that  hath  not  some 
natural  good  as  the  substrate  matter  thereof  ? 

Answ.  True.  And  what  shall  be  inferred  ?  That  therefore 
God  by  a  determinative  influence  produce  every  such  action 
whatsoever  reason  there  be  against  it  ?  You  might  better  argue 
thence  the  rvecessity  of  his  producing,  every  hour,  a  new  world ; 
in  which  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  of  positive  entity, 
and  natural  goodness.  Certainly  the  natural  goodness  that  is  in 
the  entity  of  an  action,  is  no  such  invitation  to  the  holy  God 
by  determinative  influence  to  produce  it,  as  that  he  should  offer 
violence  to  his  own  nature,  and  stain  the  justice  and  honour  of 
his  government,  by  making  it  be  done,  and  then  punish  it, 
being  done. 

Question  3.  Do  we  not  cut  off  the  most  illustrious  part  of  divine 
providence  in  governing  the  lower  world,  &c.? 

Answ.  What !  by  denying  that  it  is  the  stated  way  of  God's 
government,  to  urge  men,  irresistibly,  to  all  that  wickedness, 
for  which  he  v.'ill  afterwards  punish  them  with  everlasting  tor- 
ments ?  1  should  least  of  all  ever  have  expected  such  a  ques- 
tion to  this  purpose,  and  am  ashamed  further  to  answer  it.  Only 
name  any  act  of  providence,  I  hereby  deny,  if  you  can.  In  the 
next  place,  that  my  sense  may  appear,  in  my  own  words;  and 
that  I  may  shew  how  far  I  am  of  the  same  mind  with  those  that 
apprehend  me  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  them  ;  and  where,  if 
tliey  go  further,  our  parting  point  must  be  }  I  shall  set  dowa 
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the  particulars  of  my  agreement  with  them  and  do  it  in  no  other 
heads  than  they  might  have  collected,  if  they  had  pleased,  out 
of  that  letter,  as 

1.  That  God  exerciseth  a  universal  providence  about  all  his 
creatures,  both  in  sustaining  and  governing  them. 

2.  That,  more  particularly,  he  exerciseth  such  a  providence 
about  man. 

3.  That  this  providence  about  man  extends  to  all  the  actions 
of  all  men. 

4.  That  It  consists  not  alone  in  beholding  the  actions  of 
men,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  spectator  of  them  only,  but  is  posi- 
tively active  about  them. 

5.  That  this  active  providence  of  God  about  all  the  actions  of 
men  consists  not  merely  in  giving  them  the  natural  powers, 
whereby  they  can  work  of  themselves,  but  in  a  real  influence 
upon  those  powers. 

6".  That  this  influence  is  in  reference  to  holy  and  spiritual  ac- 
tions (whereto  since  the  apostacy,  the  nature  of  man  is  become 
viciously  dis-inclined)  necessary  to  be  efficaciously  determina- 
tive ;  such  as  sliall  overcome  that  dis-inclination,  and  reduce 
those  powers  into  act. 

7.  That  the  ordinary,  appointed  way  for  the  communication  of  this 
determinative  influence,  is  by  our  intervening  consideration  of  the 
inducements  which  God  represents  to  us  in  his  word,  namely,  the 
precepts,  promises  and  comminations,which  are  the  moral  instru- 
ments of  his  government.  No  doubt  but  he  may  (as  is  intimated  in 
the  letter,  p.  278.)  extraordinarily  act  men,  in  some  rarer  cases, 
by  Inward  impulse,  without  the  help  of  such  external  means, 
(as  he  did  prophets  or  inspired  persons)  and  when  he  hath  done 
so,  we  were  not  to  think  he  treated  them  unagreeably  to  their 
hatures,  or  so  as  their  natures  could  not,  without  violence,  ad- 
mit. But  it  hath  been  the  care  and  designment  of  the  divine 
wisdom,  so  to  order  the  way  of  dispensation  towards  the  several 
sorts  of  creatures,  as  not  only  not,  ordinarily,  to  impose  upon 
them,  what  they  could  not  conveniently  be  patient  of,  but  so 
as  that  their  powers  and  faculties  might  be  put  upon  the  exer- 
cises whereof  they  were  capable,  and  to  provide  that  neither 
their  passive  capacity  should  be  overcharged,  nor  their  active 
be  unemployed.  And  whereas  the  reasonable  nature  of  man 
renders  him  not  only  susceptible  of  unexpected  internal  impres- 
sion, but  also  capable  of  being  governed  by  laws,which  requirts 
the  use  of  his  own  endeavour  to  understand  and  obey  them; 
and  whereas  we  also  find  such  laws  are  actually  made  for  him, 
and  propounded  to  him  with  their  proper  enforcements  If  it 
should  be  the  fixed  coursp  of  God's  government  over  him,  only 
to  guide  him   by  iuward  impulses  j  this    (as  is  said,   p.   278  ) 
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would  render  those  laws  and  their  sanctions  impertinencles,  his 
faculties  whereby  he  is  capable  of  moral  government  so  far,  and 
to  this  purpose,  useless  and  vain*  And  would  be  an  occasion, 
which  the  depraved  nature  of  men,  would  be  very  apt  to  abuse 
into  a  temptation  to  them,  never  to  bend  their  powers  to  the 
endeavour  of  doing  any  thing  that  were  of  a  holy  and  spiritual 
tendency  (from  which  their  aversion  would  be  always  prompting 
them  to  devise  excuses)  more  than  a  mere  machine  would  apply 
itself  to  the  uses  which  it  was  made  for,  and  doth  not  under- 
stand. 

Therefore,  lest  any  should  be  so  unreasonable,  as  to  expect 
God  should  only  surprise  them,  while  they  resolvedly  sit  still 
and  sleep  ;  he  hath,  in  his  inrinite  wisdom,withheld  from  them 
the  occasion  hereof;  and  left  them  destitute  of  any  encourage- 
ment (whatsoever  his  extraordinary  dealings  may  have  been 
with  some)  to  expect  his  influences,  in  the  neglect  of  his  ordin- 
ary methods,  as  is  discoursed  p.  26'4.and  at  large  in  the  following 
pages.  And  which  is  the  plain  sense  of  that  admonition,  (Phil. 
'2.  12.  13.)  Yea,  and  though  there  be  never  so  many  instances 
of  merciful  surprisals,  preventive  of  all  our  own  consideration 
and  care,  yet  those  are  still  to  be  accounted  the  ordinary  me- 
thods which  are  so  de  Jure,  which  would  actually  be  so,  if 
men  did  their  duty,  and  which  God  hath  obliged  us  to  observe 
and  attend  unto  as  such. 

8.  That  in  reference  to  all  other  actions  which  are  not  sin- 
ful, though  there  be  not  a  sinful  disinclination  to  them,  yet  be- 
cause there  may  be  a  sluggishness,  and  inaptitude  to  some  pur- 
poses God  intends  to  serve  by  them,  this  influence  is  also  al- 
ways determinative  thereunto ;  whensoever  to  the  immense 
wisdom  of  God  shall  seem  meet,  and  conducing  to  his  own 
great  and  holy  ends. 

9.  That,  in  reference  to  sinful  actions;  by  this  influence 
God  doth  not  only  sustain  men  who  do  them,  and  continue  to 
them  their  natural  faculties  and  powers,  whereby  they  are  done, 
but  also,  as  the  first  mover,  so  far  excite  and  actuate  those 
powers,  as  that  they  are  apt  and  habile  for  any  congenerous  act- 
ion, to  which  they  have  a  natural  designation ;  and  whereto 
they  are  not  sinfully  dis-inclined. 

iO.  That,  if  men  do  then  employ  them  to  the  doing  of  any 
sinful  action  ;  by  that  same  influence,  he  doth,  as  to  him  seems 
meet,  limit,  moderate,  and,  against  the  inclination  and  design 
of  the  sinful  agent,  over-rule  and  dispose  it  to  good.  But  now, 
if,  besides  all  this,  they  will  also  assert ;  that  God  doth,  by  an 
efficacious  influence,  move  and  determine  men  to  wicked  actions. 
This  is  that  which  I  most  resolvedly  deny.  That  is,  in  this  I 
shall  difl^er  with  them,  that  I  do  not  suppose  God  to   have,  by 
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internal  Influence,  as  far,  a  hand,  in  the  worst  and  wickedest 
actions,  as  in  the  best.  I  assert  more  to  be  necessary  to  actions 
to  which  men  are  wickedly  disinclined ;  but  that  less  will  suffice 
for  their  doing  of  actions  to  which  they  have  inclination  more 
than  enough.  I  reckon  it  sufficient  to  the  production  of  this  latter 
sort  of  actions,  that  their  powers  be  actually  habile,  and  apt  for 
any  such  action,  in  the  general,  as  is  connatural  to  them ;  sup- 
posing there  be  not  a  peccant  aversion,  as  there  is  to  all  those 
actions  that  are  holy  and  spiritual;  which  aversion  a  more  po- 
tent (even  a  determinative)  influence  is  necessary  to  overcome. 
I  explain  myself  by  instance. 

A  man  hath  from  God  the  powers  belonging  to  his  nature, 
by  which  he  is  capable  of  loving  or  hating  an  apprehended  good 
or  evil.  These  powers,  being,  by  a  present  divine  influence, 
rendered  habile,  and  apt  for  action  :  he  can  now  love  a  good 
name,  health,  ease,  life,  and  hate  disgrace,  sickness,  pain,death. 
But  he  doth  also  by  these  powers,  thus  habilitated  for  action, 
love  wickedness,  and  hate  God.  I  say,  now,  that  to  those  former 
acts  God  should  over  and  besides  determine  him,  is  not  abso- 
lutely and  always  necessary ;  and,  to  the  latter,  is  impossible. 
But  that,  to  hate  wickedness  universally,  and  as  such,  and  to 
love  God,  the  depravedness  of  his  nature,  by  the  apostacy,  hath 
made  the  determinative  influence  of  efficacious  grace  necessary. 
Which  therefore,  he  hath  indispensable  obligation  (nor  is 
destitute  of  encouragement)  earnestly  to  implore  and  pray  for. 
My  meaning  is  now  plain  to  such  as  have  a  mind  to  understand 
it. 

Having  thws  given  an  account  wherein  I  agree  witli  them, 
and  wherein,  if  they  please,  I  must  differ.  It  may  perhaps  be 
expected  I  should  add  further  reasons  of  that  difl^erence  on  my 
part.  But  I  shall  for  the  present  forbear  to  do  it.  I  know  it 
may  be  alleged,  that  some  very  pious  as  well  as  learned  men 
have  been  of  their  opinion.  And  I  seriously  believe  it.  But 
that  signifies  nothing  to  the  goodness  of  the  opinion.  Nor 
doth  the  badness  of  it  extinguish  my  charity,  nor  reverence  to- 
wards the  men.  For  I  consider,  that  as  many  hold  the  most 
important  truths,  and  which  most  directly  tend  to  impress  the 
image  of  God  upon  their  souls,  that  yet  are  never  stamped  with 
any  such  impression  thereby  ;  so,  it  is  not  impossible  some  may 
have  held  very  dangerous  opinions,  with  a  notional  judgment, 
the  pernicious  influence  wliereof  hath  never  distilled  upon  their 
hearts.  Neither  shall  I  be  willing  without  necessity  to  detect 
other  men's  infirmities.  Yet  if  I  find  myself  any  way  obliged 
further  to  intermeddle  in  this  matter,  I  reckon  the  time  I  have 
to  spend  in  this  v.'orld,  can  never  be  spent  to  better  purpose, 
than  in  discovering  the  fearful  consequences  of  that  rejected 
opinion,  the  vanity  of  the  subterfuges  whereby  its  assertors  think 
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to  hide  tiie  malignity  of  it ;  afid  the  ineffi(?acy  of  the  argtiments 
brought  for  it.  Especially  those  two  which  the  letter  takes 
notice  of.  For  as  so  ill-coloured  an  opinion  ought  never  to  be 
admitted  without  the  most  appareM  necessity,  so  do  I  think  it 
most  apparent  there  is  no  necessity  it  should  be  admitted  upon 
tiiose  grounds  or  any  other.  And  doubt  not  but  that  both  the 
governing  providence  of  God  in  reference  to  all  events  whatso- 
ever ;  and  his  mOst  certain  foreknowledge  of  them  all,  may  be 
defended,  against  all  opposers,  without  it.  But  I  had  rather 
my  preparations  to  these  purposes,  should  be  buried  in  dust  and 
silence  ;  than  I  should  ever  see  the  occasion  which  should  carry 
the  signification  with  it  of  their  being  at  all  needful.  And  J 
shall  take  it  for  a  just  and  most  deplorable  occasion,  if  I  shall 
find  any  to  assert  against  me  the  contradictory  to  this  proposi- 
tion,— That  God  doth  not  by  an  efficacious  influence,  univer- 
sally move  and  determine  men  to  all  their  actions;  even  those 
that  are  most  wicked. — Which  is  the  only  true,  and  plain  mean- 
ing of  what  was  said,  about  this  business,  in  the  before-men-. 
tioned  letter. 
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THINGS  TO  COME. 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

ANN, 

LADY  WHARTON 


TT  was,  madam,  the  character  an  ancient  worthy  in  the  Christian 
-^'  church  gave  of  a  noble  person  of  your  sex,  that,  in  reference  to 
the  matters  of  religion  she  was  not  only  a  learner,  but  a  judge.  And 
accordingly,  he  incribes  to  her  divers  of  his  writings  (even  such  as 
did  require  a  very  accurate  judgment  in  the  reading  of  them  ;)  which 
remain,  unto  this  day,  dispersedly,  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  dig- 
nified with  her  (often  prefixed)  name.  A  greater  indeed  than  he 
mentions  it  as  an  ill  character,  to  be  not  a  doer  of  the  law,  but  a 
judge.  It  makes  a  great  difterence  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  facul- 
ty, and  in  doing  the  same  thing,  with  what  mind  and  design  it  is  done. 
There  is  a  judging,  that  we  may  learn,  and  a  judging,  that  we  may 
not.  A  judgment  subservient  to  our  duty,  and  a  judgment  opposite 
to  it.  Without  a  degree  of  the  former  no  one  can  ever  be  a  serious 
Christian  :  by  means  of  the  latter,  many  never  are.  The  world 
through  wisdom  knew  not  God.  A  cavilling  litigious  wit,  in  the 
confidence  whereof  any  set  themselves  above  their  rule,  and  make  it 
their  business  only  to  censure  it,  as  if  they  would  rather  find  faults 
in  it,  than  themselves,  is  as  inconsistent  with  sincere  piety,  as  a  hum- 
bly judicious  discerning  mind  is  necessary  to  it.  This  proceeds  from 
a  due  savour  and  relish  of  divine  things,  peculiar  to  them,  in  whom 
a  heavenly  spirit  and  principle  have  the  possession,  and  a  governing 
power.  They  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  do  savour  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  The  other  from  the  prepossession  and  prejudice  of  a  disaf- 
fected carnal  mind.  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  only  savour 
the  things  of  the  flesh. 

The  ability  God  hath  endowed  your  ladyship  with  to  judge  of  the 
truth  that  is  after  godliness,  is  that  you  are  better  pleased  to  use, 
than  hear  of.     I  shall  tberefore  b«  sikut  herein,  and  rather  displeas« 
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many  of  them  that  know  you,  who  will  be  apt  to  think  a  copious 
subject  is  neglected,  than  say  anything  that  may  offend  cither  against 
your  ladyship's  inclination  or  my  own.  Here  is  nothing  abstruse 
and  difficult  for  you  to  exercise  a  profound  judgment  upon  :  nor 
anything  curious  to  gratify  a  pleasant  wit.  But  plain  things,  suit- 
able to  you,  upon  accounts  common  to  the  generality  of  christians, 
not  that  are  peculiar  to  yourself.  It  is  easy  to  a  wellr-tempcred  niindj 
(of  how  high  intellectual  excellencies  soever)  to  descend  to  the  same 
level  with  the  rest ;  when  for  them  to  reach  up  to  the  others  pitch, 
is  not  so  much  as  possible.  Our  heavenly  Father  keeps  not  (as  to 
the  substantials  of  our  nutriment  distinct  tables  for  his  children,  but 
all  must  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink.  He  hath  not  one  gospel  for  great  wits,  and  another  for  plain- 
er people  :  but  as  all  that  are  l)orn  of  him  must  nic^t  at  length  in 
one  end,  so  they  mu-rt  all  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  in  the  same 
way,  thither.  And  when  I  had  first  mentioned  this  text  of  scripture 
in  3-our  hearing,  the  savour  you  expressed  to  me  of  the  subject,  easi- 
ly induced  me,  when,  afterwards,  I  reckoned  a  discourse  upon  it 
jnight  be  of  common  use,  to  address  that  also  (such  as  it  is)  in  this 
way,  to  your  ladyship.  Accounting,  the  mention  of  your  name 
might  draw  the  eyes  of  some  to  it,  that  have  no  reason  to  regard  the 
authors,  and  that  by  this  means,  if  it  be  capable  of  proving  benefi- 
cial to  any,  the  benefit  might  be  diffused  so  much  the  further. 

The  aptness  of  the  materials  and  subject,  here  discoursed  of,  to 
<}o  good  generally,  I  cannot  doubt.  Neither  our  present  duty  nor 
peace  ;  nor  our  future  safety  or  felicity  can  be  provided  for  as  they 
ought,  till  our  minds  be  more  abstracted  from  time,  and  taken  up 
about  the  unseen,  eternal  world.  While  our  thoughts  are  too  ear- 
nestly engaged  about  the  events  of  future  time,  they  are  vain,  bitter, 
impure,  and  diverted  from  our  nobler,  and  most  necessary  pursuits. 
They  follow  much  the  temper  and  bent  of  our  spirits,  which  are  of- 
ten too  intent  upon  what  is  uncertain,  and  perhaps,  impossible.  All 
good  and  holy  persons  cannot  live  in  good  times.  For  who  should 
bear  uj)  the  name  of  God  in  bad,  and  transmit  it  to  succeeding  times? 
especially  when  good  men  are  not  of  the  same  mind,  it  is  impossi- 
ble. And  more  especially ,when  they  have  not  learned,  as  yet,  to  bear 
one  another's  differences.  The  same  time,  and  state  of  things  which 
jplease  some,  must  displease  others.  For  some,  that  will  think  them- 
selves much  injured  if  they  be  rot  thought  very  pious  persons,  will 
be  pleased  with  nothing  less,  than  the  destruction  of  them  that  differ 
from  them.  So  that  while  this  is  designed  and  attempted  only ;  ge- 
nerally, neither  sort  is  pleased,  The  one  because  it  is  not  done.  The 
other  because  it  is  in  doing. 

It  must  be  a  marvellous  alteration  of  men's  minds  that  must  make 
the  times  please  us  all ;  while,  upon  supposition  of  their  remaining 
unaltered,  there  is  nothing  will  please  one  sort,  but  to  sec  the  other 
pagans  or  beggars, who  in  the  mean  time  are  not  enough  mortified  m- 
ther  to  their  religion,  or  the  necessary  accommodations  of  human 
life,  as  to  be  well  pleased  with  either. 

'To  trust  God  cheerfully  with  the  government  of  this  -world,  and 
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to  live  in  the  joyful  hope  and  expectation  of  .1  better,  are  the  only 
means  to  relieve  and  eaSe  us;  and  give  us  a  vacancy  for  the  proper  work 
and  business  of  our  present  time.  This  is  the  design  of  tlie  followiiif; 
discourses.  The  former  whereof  is  directed  against  the  careful 
thoughts,  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  our  minds  concerning  the  events 
of  future  time,  upon  a  fear  what  they  may  be.  The  other,  which 
by  way  of  appendix  is  added  to  the  former,  tends  to  repress  tlie  im- 
moderate desire  of  knowing  what  they  shall  be.  Which  latter  f 
thought,  in  respect  of  its  affinity  to  the  other,  fit  to  be  added  to  it ; 
and  in  respect  of  the  commonness,  and  ill  tendency  of  this  distemper 
very  necessary.  And  indeed  both  the  extremes  in  this  matter  are 
very  unchristian,  and  pernicious.  A  stupid  neglect  of  the  Christian 
interest,  and  of  God's  providence  about  it  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  an 
enthusiastic  phrenzy  carrying  men  to  expect  they  well  know  not 
what  ?  Or  why  ?  on  the  other. 

Our  great  care  should  be  to  serve  that  interest  faithfully  in  our 
own  stations,  for  our  little  time,  that  will  soon  be  over.  Your 
ladyship  hath  been  called  to  serve  it  in  a  family  wherein  it  hath 
long  flourished.  And  which  it  hath  dignified,  beyond  all  the  splen- 
dour that  antiquity  and  secular  greatness  could  confer  upon  it.  The 
Lord  grant  it  may  long  continue  to  tiourish  there,  under  the  joint- 
influence  of  your  noble  consort,  and  your  own;  and,  afterwards, 
in  a  posterity,  that  may  imitate  their  ancestors  in  substantial  piety, 
and  solid  goodness.  Which  is  a  glory  that  will  not  fade,  nor  vary; 
nor  change  with  times,  but  equally  recommend  itself,  to  sober  and 
good  men  in  all  times.  Whereas  that  whicii  arises  from  the  esteeni 
of  a  party  can  neither  be  diii'usive,  nor  lasting.  It  is  true  that  I 
cannot  but  reckon  it  a  part  of  any  one's  piaise  in  a  time  wherein 
here  are  different  sentiments  and  ways,  in  circumstantial  matters  re- 
lating to  religion,  to  incline  most  to  that  which  I  take  to  come 
nearest  the  truth  and  our  common  rule.  But,  as  was  said  by  one 
that  was  a  great  and  early  light  in  the  Christian  church  ;  "That  is 
not  philosophy,  which  is  professed  by  this  or  that  sect,  but  that 
which  is  true  in  all  sects."  So  nor  do  I  take  tluit  to  be  religion, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  or  that  party  of  christians  (many  of  whom 
are  too  apt  to  say  here  is  Christ,  and  there  is  Christ,  as  if  he  were 
divided)  but  that  which  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God  among 
them  all.  And  I  must  profess  to  have  that  honour  for  your  Lady- 
ship, which  I  sincerely  bear,  and  most  justly  owe  unto  you,  chief- 
ly upon  the  account  not  of  the  things  wherein  you  ditfer  trom  many 
other  serious  christians  (though  therein  you  agree  also  with  myself) 
as  for  those  things  wherein  you  agree  with  them  all.  Under  which 
notion  (and  under  the  sensible  obligation  of  your  many  singular  fa- 
vours) 1  am 

M.iDAM, 

Your  Ladyship's  very  humble 

And  devoted  servant  in  the  Gospel, 

JOHN  HOWE, 


OF 

THOUGIITFULNESS 

FOR  THE 

FUTURE. 


Matthew,  6.  34. 


Take  therefore  ?io  thought  for  the  morfow:  for  the  morrow 

shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself :  stifficient 

for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

nPHE  negative  precept,  or  the  prohibition,  in  the  first  words 
of  this  verse,  1  shall  take  for  the  principal  ground  of  the 
intended  discourse.  But  shall  make  use  of  the  following  words, 
for  the  same  purpose  for  which  they  are  here  subjoined  by  our 
Lord,  namely,     tlie  enforcement  of  it. 

1.  For  our  better  understanding  the  import  of  the  precept, 
two  things  in  it  require  explication.  How  we  are  to  understand 
the  morrow  ;  and  what  is  meant  by  the  thoughtfulness  we  are 
to  abstain  from  in  reference  thereto. 

First.  By  the  morrow  must  be  meant :  some  measure  of  time 
or  other :  and  such  occurrences,  as  it  may  be  supposed  shall 
fall  within  the  compass  of  that  time.  We  are  therefore  to  con- 
sider. 

First.  What  portion  or  measure  of  time  may  be  here  signi- 
fied by  to-morroiu,  for  some  time  it  must  signify,  in  the  first 
place,  as  fundamental  to  the  further  meaning.  Nor  abstractly, 
or  for  itself,  but  as  it  is  the  continent  of  such  or  such  things  as 
may  fall  within  that  time.     And  so  that  measure  of  time  may, 

1.  Admit,  no  doubt,  to  be  taken  strictly  for  the  very  next 
day,  according  to  the  literal  import  of  the  word  to-morrow. 
But 

2.  It  is  also  to  be  taken  in  a  much  larger  sense,  for  the  whole 
of  our  remaining  time,  all  our  futurity  in  this  world.  Indeed, 
the  whole  time  of  our  life  on  earth  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  but  as  a  day.     Let  him  alone  that  lie  may  accomplish 
as  a  hireling  his  day.     (Job.  14.  6.)  Wc  are  a  sort  of  \^e^o^igi 
short-lived  creatures,  we  ]i\e  but  a  day,  take  the  whole  of  our 
time  together.     Much  less  strange  is  it  that  the  little  residue, 
the  future  time  tliat  is  before  us,  which  we  do  not   know  how 
little  it  may  be,  should  be  spoken  of  but  as  a  day.     Experience 
hath  taught  even  sensual  e[)icures  so  to  account  their  remaining 
time  :    ^'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die/' 
that  is  very  shortly.     They  were  right  in  their  computation,  but 
very  wrong  in  their   inference.      It  sliould  have  been,  let  us 
watch  and  pray  to-day,  we  are  to  die  to-morrow,  let  us  labour 
for  etern'dij  because  time  is  so  short.     But  say  tliey,     "Let  us 
eat  and  drink  to-day,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die."      A  day  to. 
eat  and  drink  was,  it  seems,  a  great  gain.     And  if  the  phrase 
were  not  so  used,  to  signify  all  the  residue  of  our  future  time, 
yet  by  consequence  it  must  be  so  understood.      For  if  we  take 
to-morrow  in  the  strictest  sense  for  the  very  next  day;  they  that 
are   not  perinitted,    with  solicitude,    to  look    forward    so  far 
as   tlie  very  next    day ;    much  less  may  they  to  a  remoter  and 
oiore   distant     time.       Yea  and  we  may   in   some  sense  ex- 
tend it  not  only  to  all  our  future  time,  but   simply  to  all  fu- 
ture   time    as   that    measures    the  concernments  and   affairs, 
not  of  this  world  only,  but,  which  is  more  considerable,   even 
of  that  lesser  select  community,  the  kingdom  of  G(xl  in  it, 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse.     Which    kingdom,  besides 
its  future  eternal  state,  lies  also  spread  and  stretched  through- 
out all  time  unto  the  end  of  the  world.     And  as  to  its  present 
and  temporal  state,  or  as  it  falls  under  the  measure  of  time,  it 
is  not  unsupposable  that  it  may  be  within  the   compass  of  our 
Saviour's  design,  to  forbid  unto  his  disciples  (who  were  not  only 
to  pursue  the  blessedness  of  that  kingdom   in  tlie  other  world, 
hut  to  intend  the  service  of  it  in  this)  an  intemperate  and  vex- 
atious solicitude  about  the  success  of  tlieir  endeavours,  for  the 
promoting  its  present  interest.     'J'hat  is,   after  he  had  more  di- 
rectly forbidden  their  undue   carefulness  about  their  own  little 
concernments,  what  they  should  eat,    drink   or  put  on  ;  and 
directed  them  rather  and  more  principally  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  with  an  assurance  that  tJiose  other 
things  should  be  added  to  them.     It  seems  not  improbable  he 
might  in  conclusion,  give  this  general  direction,  as  with  a  more 
especial  reference  to  the  private  concernments  of  human  life, 
about  which  common  frailty  might  make  them  more  apt  to  be 
unduly  thoughtful :  so  with  some  oblique  and  secondary  re- 
ference to  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  too,  which  they  Avere  here 
to  serve  as  well  as  hereafter  to  partake  and  enjoy.     And  about 
the  success  of  which  service  (being  once  engaged  in  it,  and  the 
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diiliculties  they  were  to  encounter,  appearing  great  and  dis- 
couraging to  so  inconsiderable  persons  as  they  must  reckon 
themselves)  they  might  be  somewhat  over  solicitous  also. 

Nor  thougli  they  might  not  as  yet  understand  their  own  work, 
nor  (consequently)  have  tlie  prospect  of  its  difhculties  as  yet  in 
view,  arc  we  to  think  our  Saviour  intended  to  limit  the  useful- 
ness of  the  instructions  he  now  gave  them,  to  the  present  time, 
but  meant  them  to  l)e  of  future  use  to  them  as  occasions  should 
afterwards  occur.  As  we  also  find  that  they  did  recollect  some 
other  sayings  of  his,  and  understand  better  the  meaning  of  them, 
when  particular  occasions  brought  them  to  mind,  and  discovered 
how  apposite  and  applicable  they  then  were.  Luke  24.  8. 
John  2.  22.  So  that  we  may  fitly  un^lerstand  this  proliibition 
to  intend,  universally,  a  repressing  of  that  too  great  aptitude 
and  proneness  in  the  minds  of  men,  unto  undue  excursions  into 
futurity,  their  intemperate  and  extravagant  rangings  and  roam- 
ings  into  that  wiknown  country,  that  terra  incognita,  in 
which  we  can  but  bewilder  and  lose  ourselves  to  no  purpose. 
Therefore, 

Second/}/.  And  more  principally,  by  fo-morroiu  we  are  to 
understand  the  things  that  may  fidl  within  that  compass  of  fu- 
ture time.  For  time  can  only  be  the  object  of  our  care,  in  that 
relative  sense,  as  it  refers  unto  such  and  such  occurrences  and 
emergencies  tliat  may  fall  into  it.  And  so  our  Saviour  explains 
himself  in  the  very  next  words,  that  by  to-morrow  he  means  the 
things  of  to-morrow.  To-morrow  shall  take  care  for  the  things 
of  itself.  And  yet  here  we  must  carefully  distinguish,  as  to 
those  M?'«^-.s  of  to-morrow,  matters  of  client  and  oidt(t7/.  We 
are  not  to  tliink  these  the  equally  prohibited  objects  of  ouv 
thoughts  and  care.  JDutt/  belongs  to  us,  it  falls  within  our  pro- 
vince, and  there  are  (no  doubt)  thoughts  to  be  employed,  howl 
may  continue  on  in  a  course  of  duty,  unto  which  1  am,  by  all 
the  most  sacred  obligations  tied  for  a  stated  course,  that  may 
lie  before  me,  let  it  be  never  so  long,  and  be  there  never  so  ma- 
ny to-morrows  in  it.  There  ought  to  be  thoughts  used,  of  this 
sort,  concerning  the  duties  of  the  morrow,  and  of  all  my  future 
time.  If  it  please  God  to  give  me  such  additional  time  I  will 
love  him  to-morrow,  I  will  serve  him  to-morrow,  I  will  trust 
him  to-morrow,  I  will  walk  with  him  to-morrow.  I  will,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  live  in  his  fear,  service  and  communion,  even 
as  long  as  1  have  a  day  to  live.  Upon  such  terms  doth  every  sin- 
cere christian  bind  himself  to  God,  even  for  always,  as  God  binds 
himself  to  them  on  the  same  terms.  This  God  shall  be  our 
God  for  ever  and  ever,  he  shall  be  our  guide  even  unto  death. 
Psalm  48.  14.  The  case  can  never  alter  with  us  in  this  regard, 
but  as  the  worthiest  object  of  all  our  thoughts  is  yesterday,  and 
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to-day  the  same,  and  for  ever,  so  should  the  course  of  our 
thouf^hts  be  too,  in  reference  to  that  blessed  object.  Everyday 
%vlll  I  bless  thee,  and  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever.  Psalm 
145.  2.  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  will 
sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  my  being.  Psal.  104.  33. 
The  thoughts  of  our  hearts  sliould  be  much  exercised  this  way, 
how  it  may  be  thus  with  us,  in  all  future  time  ;  that  to-morrow, 
in  this  respect  may  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant,  as 
is  spoken  on  a  much  another  account,  (Isai.  56.  12.)  To-mor- 
row shall  be  as  this  day,  God  assisting,  and  much  more  abundant 
as  to  my  love  to  him,  serving  of  him,  conversing  with  him, 
doing  and  designing  for  him,  which  are  to  run  through  all  my 
days. 

But  now  for  the  events  of  to-morrow,  they  are  things  quite  of 
another  consideration.  They  do  not  belong  to  us,  they  are  not 
of  the  Tcc  £<p'  v\[xTv^  none  of  the  things  within  our  compass.  To 
employ  ourselves  with  excessive  intention  of  thoughts  and  cares 
concerning  them,  is  to  meddle  without  our  sphere,  beyond  what 
■we  have  any  warrant  for,  farther  than  as  it  is  in  some  cases  snp- 
posable  there  may  be  some  connexion,  and  dependance,  be- 
tween such  and  such  events,  and  my  own  either  sin,  or  duty. 
Now  events  that  may  occur  to  us  to-morrow,  or  in  our  future 
time,  you  know  are  distinguishable  into  good  or  bad,  grateful 
and  ungrateful,  pleasing  to  us  or  displeasing,  (jood  or  grateful 
events,  you  easily  apprehend,  are  not  here  intended.  We  do 
not  use  to  perplex  ourselves  about  good  things,  otherwise  than 
as  they  may  be  wanting,  and  as  we  may  be  deprived  of  them» 
which  privation  or  want  is  an  evil.  And  under  that  notion 
our  Saviour  considers  the  object  of  the  prohibited  thoughtful- 
ness,  as  his  after  wOrds  shew.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
of  it.  And  therefore  gives  caution  not  equally  against  all  fore- 
thqughts,  about  the  events  of  future  time  ;  of  which  some  may 
be  both  rational,  and  pleasant.  But  against  forebodings,  and 
presages  of  evil  and  direful  things.  As  lest  such  thoughts 
should  slide  into  our  minds,  or  impose  and  obtrude  thenrselves 
upon  us.  "  Alas !  what  shall  I  do  to  live  to-morrow  ?  1  am 
afraid  I  siiall  want  bread  for  to-morrow,  or  for  my  future  time." 
'I'his  our  Saviour  says  is  paganish,  after  these  things  do  the 
Gentiles  seek,  that  (as  is  intimated)  have  no  father  to  take  care 
nf  them.  Your  heavenly  Father  knows  you  have  need  of  these 
things,  (v.  32.)  And  directs  his  disciples  to  a  nobler  object 
of  their  tlioughts  and  care,  (v.  83.)  Seek  you  first  the  Idngdom 
of  God  :  wherein,  astheirfuture  reward,  so  their  present  work 
and  business  was  to  lie.  And  then  adds,  Take  no  thought  for 
to-morroW;  as  if  he  hud  siaid  ;  it  would  be  indeed  an  ill  thing 
if  you  should  tyaut  bretid  to-morrow,  and  it  ivould  be  Worse  if 
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the  affairs  of  God's  kingdom  should  miscarry,  or  you  be 
exckided  it.  Bi»t  mind  you  your  own  present  work,  and  be  not 
unduly  concorned  about  these  sin-nnscd  bad  events,  God  will 
provide.  This  is  then,  in  short,  the  object  of  this  prohibited, 
thoug-htfulness — future  time  includiup,-  whatsoever  ungrateful 
events,  we  suppose,  and  pre-apprehend  in  it, 

SucoNDJA'.  We  are  to  inquire  about  the  thoughtfulncss  pro- 
hibited in  reference  hereto.  It  cannot  be  that  all  ust-  of  thoughts 
about  future  events,  even  such,  as,  when  they  occur,  may  prove 
afflictive,  is  intended  to  be  forbidden.  Which  indeed  -may  be 
collected  from  the  import  of  the  word  in  the  text  that  signifies 
another,  peculiar  sort  of  thinking,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have 
more  occasion  to  take  notice.  \\'e  were  made  and  are  naturally^ 
thinking  creatures ;  yea  and  forethinking,  or  capable  of  prospl- 
ciency  and  fore&ight.  It  is  that  by  which  in  part  man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  beast.*  Without  disputing  as  some  do  how 
far  nature,  in  tliis,  or  that  man,  doth  contribute  to  divination 
and  propliecy ;  we  may  say  of  man  indeiinitely,  he  is  a  sort 
of  di\ining  creature,  and  of  human  nature  in  common,  that  it 
much  excels  the  brutal,  in  this,  that,  whereas  sense  is  limited 
to  the  present;  reason  hath  dignified  our  natvne  by  adding  to 
it  a  sagacity,  and  enabling  us  to  use  prospection  in  reference  to 
wliat  yet  lies  more  remotely  before  us.  iVnd  though  we  are  too 
apt  to  a  faulty  excess  herein,  and  to  be  over-presaging  (which  it 
istiie  design  of  this  discourse  to  shew)  yet  we  are  not  to  think 
that  all  use  of  any  natural  faculty  can  be  a  fault ;  for  that  would 
be  to  charge  a  fault  on  the  Author  of  nature.  'J'he  faculties 
will  be  active.  To  plant  them  therefore  in  our  natures,  and 
for'bid  their  use,  w-ere  not  consistent  with  the  wisdom,  righte- 
ousness, and  goodness  by  which  they  are  implanted.  It  must 
therefore  be  our  business  to  shew — what  thoughtfulness  is  not; 
—and  then,  what  v'i'  within  the  compass  of  this  prohibition. 

JFihf.  What  is  not.  There  is,  in  the  general,  a  priidenty 
and  there  is  a  Christian  use  of  forethought,  about  matters  of 
that  nature  already  specified ;  which  we  cannot  understand  it 
was  our  Saviour's  meaning  to  forbid. 

A  prudent  thoughtfulness  which  imports  reference  to  an  end. 
Our  actions  are  so  far  said  to  be  governedby  prudence,  and  to  pro- 
ceed from  it  as  they  do  designedly  and  aptly  serve  a  valuable  end. 

I .  The  foresight  of  evils  probable,  yea  even  possible,  to  be- 
fall us,  is  useful,  upon  a  prudo/tial  account,  to  several  A-eiv 
considerable  ends,  and  purposes  ;  either  to  p\it  us  u{X)n  doing 
the  more  good  in  the  mean  time,  or  upon  the  endeavour  (within 
ttloderate  bounds,  and  as  more  maybe  needfid)   of  possessing 

*f  Maimond.  Mor.  Nev.  D,  Mer.  Cubuubou.  Eutliu-. 
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more, — or  that  we  may  avert  or  avoid  imminent  evils  ;  or  that 
what  cannot  be  avoided,  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  bear. 

(1.)  Tliat  we  may  be  incited  hereupon  to  do  all  the  good  we 
can  in  the  world,  in  the  n)ean  time,  before  such  evils  overtake 
and  prevent  us.  For  prudence  itself  will  teach  a  man  to  account 
(and  hath  taught  even  heathens)  that  he  doth  not  live  in  this 
world,  merely,  tliat  he  may  live  ;  tliat  he  is  not  to  live  wholly 
to  himself;  his  friends  claim  a  part  in  him,  his  neighbours  a 
part,  his  country  a  part  ;  the  world  a  part.  He  lives  not  at 
the  rate  of  a  prudent  man  that  tliinks  of  living  only  to  indulge 
and  gratify  himself,  and  consult  his  own  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
upon  this  consideration,  his  prudence  should  instruct  him  to  do 
all  the  present  good  he  can,  because  there  are  evils  in  view  that 
noay  narrow  his  capacity,  and  snatcii  from  him  the  opportunity 
of  doing  much.  The  evil  dAy  (as  it  is  more  eminently  called) 
is  not  far  off.  He  should  therefore  bethink  himself  of  doing 
good  to  his  friend  (as  the  son  of  Syrach  speaks)  before  he  die. 
And  there  are  otlier  evils  that  may  anticipate  that  day  :  unto 
which  the  preacher  hath  reference,  (Eccle.  11.  2.)  when  he 
directs,  to  give  a  portion  to  seven  and  also  to  eight,  because  we 
know  not  what  evil  shall  be  upon  the  eartli.  We  cannot  tell 
how  soon  we  may  have  neither  power  nor  time  left  to  do  it 
in. 

(2.)  And  that  we  may  be  provided  (as  far  as  it  lies  witliin 
the  compass  of  regular  endeavour)  of  such  needful  good  things, 
as  are  requisite  for  our  support  in  this  our  pilgrimage  ;  and  es- 
pecially, upon'  occasion  of  a  foreseen  calamity  approaching. 
This,  as  prudence  doth  require,  so  we  cannot  suppose  our  Saviour 
doth  by  a  constant  rule  forbid,  who  sometime  enjoined  his  dis- 
ciples to  carry  a  scrip  with  them,  though  at  another  time  (that 
they  might,  once  for  all,  be  convinced  of  the  sufficient  care  of 
providence,  when  or  howsoever  they  should  be  precluded  from 
using  their  own)  he  did,  extraordinarily,  forbid  it.  And  it  is 
evident  that,  in  common  cases,  it  is  more  especially  incumbent 
on  the  master  of  a  family  to  make  provision  for  his  household, 
for  the  future ;  to  provide  in  the  more  convenient  season  of  the 
year,  as  in  summer,  for  the  following  winter.  A  document 
whicii  the  slothful  are  sent  to  learn  from  a  very  despicable  in- 
structor. Go  to  tlie  ant  thou  sluggard.  Prov.  6.  6.  &c.  And 
again 

(3.)  Tliat  the  approaching  evil  may,  if  avoidable,  be  de- 
clined, the  prudent  man  foresees  the  evil  and  hides  himself, 
when  the  simple  pass  on  and  are  punished,  Prov.  22.  3.  And, 
perhaps,  for  this  their  simplicity  ;  that  they  regardlessly  go  on 
witli  a  stupid  negligence  of  all  warnings,  till  the  stroke  and 
storm  fall.    Which,  whereas  there  may  be  one  event  to  the 
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wise  man  and  tlie  fool,  (as  l^ccle.  2.  14.)  will  prove  to  the  one  a 
mere  affliction,  to  the  other  (upon  this  as  well  as  other  accounts) 
a  proper  and  most  deserved  pmiishment.  Because  (as  is  there 
said)  the  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,  prompt  and  ready  for 
their  present  use,  the  fool  walks  in  darkness,  which  must  he 
understood  of  a  voluntary  self-created  darkness,  as  if  he  had 
plucked  out  his  own  eyes.  Which  is  the  wickedness  of  follv, 
as  tlie  same  Ecclesiastes's  phrase  is,  ch.  *].  v.  25. 

(4.)  That  what  cannot  he  avoided  may  be  the  more  easily 
home.  Every  man  counts  it  desirable,  not  to  be  surprized  by 
evils  that  are  unavoidable  and  no  way  to  be  averted.  Prudence 
will,  in  such  a  case,  use  forethoughts  to  better  purpose,  than 
only  to  anticipate  and  multiply  an  affliction,  or  consequently, 
to  increase  its  weight ;  but  much  to  alleviate  and  lessen  it.  By 
learning  to  bear  it;  gradually,  and  by  gentle  essaj's  to  acquaint 
the  shoulder  with  the  burden.  To  inure  and  compose  the  mind 
and  reconcile  it  to  the  several  circumstances  (so  far  as  they  are 
foreseen)  of  that  less-pleasing  state  we  are  next  to  pass  into.  Which 
advantage  migiit  be  one  reason  wliy  Solomon  in  the  above  men- 
tioned place  (though  according  to  the  genius  of  that  reasoning 
book  he  variously  discourses  things  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
other)  prefers  wisdom  to  folly  as  much  as  light  to  darkness, 
(Eccles.  2.  13.)  though  one  event  may  happen  to  both.  It  is  an 
uncomfortable  thing  to  walk  in  darkness;  and  (supposing there 
be  that  wisdom  that  can  make  due  use  of  a  prospect)  not  to  see 
an  evil  till  we  meet,  and  feel  it.  Unexpected  evils  carry,  as 
such,  a  more  peculiar  sting  and  pungency  with  them.  V\  hen 
any  shall  say  peace,  peace,  till  sudden  destruction  comes  upon 
them  as  travail  on  a  woman  with  child,  1.  Thes.  5.  3.  Nor  can 
we  reasonably  think  it  was  any  part  of  our  Saviour's  intendment, 
to  advise  his  disciples  unto  such  a  self-revenging  security  who 
so  often  enjoins  them  watchfulness,  because  of  what  sliould 
come  to  pass.  Or  that  he  should  counsel  them  to  the  same 
thing,  for  which  he  blames  and  upbraids  the  pharisees  and  sad- 
ducees,  their  not  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times.  Upon  all 
these  prudential  accounts  there  is  a  use  of  forethoughts  about 
future  approaching  evils. 

2.  And  there  is  a  further  use  to  be  made  of  tliem  upon  an 
account  more  pin-ely  Christian.  I  would  tempt  none,  under 
pretence  of  distinguishing  tliese  heads,  to  think  they  should  op- 
pose them.  Christianity  must  be  understood  in  reference  to 
common  prudence  to  be  cumulative  not  privative.  It  adds  to  it 
therefore  :  opposes  it  not,  but  supposes  It  rather.  And  indeed 
it  adds  that,  upon  the  account  whereof  we  are  far  the  more  lia- 
ble to  afflicting  evils,  and  so  are  the  more  concerned  to  use  fore- 
thoughts about  them.     For,  whereas  there  are  much  rarer  in- 
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Stances  of  sufTerlng  merely  for  the  duties  of  natural  religion, 
which  the  common  reason  of  man  acknowledges  equal  and  un- 
e>:ceptIonable,  wc  arc  plainly  told  that  all- that  will  live  godly 
in  Chri:it  Jesus,  shall  sailer  persecution^  (2.Tim.3.1  2.)  though 
not  in  all  times  alike.  liere  therefore  it  is  necessary  \v^  have 
serious  forethoughts^  of  the  evils  which  s^cm  likely  to  befall  us, 
for  the  Christian  interest,  upon  several  accoimts. 

(I.)  That  we  may  espouse  it  sincerely.  And  enter  ourselve.s 
the  disciples  of  Christ  with  a  true  heart.  Which  wc  are  not 
likely  to  do  if  wc  understand  not  his  terms,  and  do  not  consider 
the  state  of  the  case.  What  is  done  without  judgment,  or  upon 
mistake,  is  not  like  to  be  done  in  trutli.  Ifwc  fall  in  with  Christ 
and  Christianity  upon  supposition  of  only  halcyon  days,  in  ou,r 
time,  and  that  we  shall  never  be  called  to  suttcr  for  him  ;  we 
shall  most  probably,  deceive  ourselves ;  and  prove  false  to  him. 
It  will  appear  our  bargain  was  void  in  the  making,  as  to  any  tie 
we  can  have  upon  him.  We  arc  to  reckon,  when  we  take  on 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  of  bearing,  also,  his  cross ;  and  be  in  a  pre- 
paration of  mind  to  lose  and  suffer  all  things  for  him.  And  ta 
use  forethoughts  of  this  kind  is  what  he  enjoins  us,  (Luke  14. 
28.)  under  the  expression  of  counting  the  cost,  what  it  may  a- 
mount  unto  to  be  a  resolved  sincere  christian.  And  he  tells 
us  withal,  what  the  cost  is  to  forsake  all,  (v.  S3.)  to  abandon 
father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brethren,  sisters,  and  one's  own 
life,  V.  2G.  And  all  this  (as  is  often  inculcated)  as  that  with- 
outWhich  a  man  cannot  be  his  disciple,  that  is,  not  become 
one,  as  \hcrc  the  phrase  must  signify  !  So  that  though  he  have 
come  to  him,  that  is,  have  begun  to  treat  (if  a  man  come  to  me) 
and  do  not  so,  in  his  previous  resolution,  nothing  is  concluded 
between  Christ  and  him. 

(2.)  That,  upon  this  constant  prospect  of  the  state  of  our  case 
we  may  endeavour  our  own  confirmation,  from  time  to  time,  in 
our  fidelity  to  him.  For  new,  and  unforcthought  occasions, 
that  we  have  not  comprehended  in  their  particulars,  or  inequiva- 
lence, may  beget  new  impressions,  and  dispositions  to  revolt. 
Besides  all  that  had  come  upon  those  faithful  confessors,  (ps.41) 
that  they  were  sore  broken  in  tlie  place  of  dragons,  and  covered 
with  the  shadow  of  death,  (v.  19.)  notwithstanding  which  they 
appeal  to  God,  that  their  heart  was  not  turned  back,  and  that 
their  steps  liad  not  declined  from  his  way  :  and  oft"er  themselves 
to  his  search,  whether  they  had  forgotten  him,  or  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  a  strange  Ciod.  Tiiey  add,  yea  for  thy  sake  we 
are  kilkd  all  the  day  long.  They  reckon  upon  nothing  Iput 
suftering,  and  that  to  utmost  extremity,  all  the  rest  of  their  day, 
and  yet  are  still  of  the  same  mind.  Patience  must  be  laid,  in, 
that  may  be  drawn  furth  unto  long-suffering.     And  we  are  tp 
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endure  to  the  end,  that  wc  may  be  saved.  And  therefore  suf- 
feri^^•  to  the  last,  is  to  be  forethought  of,  through  the  whole 
course  of  which  state  of  suffering  we  must  resolve,  through  tlie 
grace  of  Christ,  never  to  desert  his  interest.  Otherwise  we  are 
so  deceived,  as  he  that  goes  to  build  a  tower,  without  counting 
what  liis  expence  will  be,  before-hand ;  or  he  that  is  to  meet  aa 
enemy  in  the  field,  without  making  a  computation  of  the  equa- 
lity or  inequality  of  the  forces  on  tlie  one  side  and  the  otlier ; 
as  our  Saviour  further  discourses  in  the  above-mentioned  con- 
text. 

(3.)  That  we  may  cast  with  ourselves  how,  not  only  not  to 
desert  the  Christian  interest,  but  most  advantageously  to  serve 
it.  Suppositions  ought  to  be  made  of  whatsoever  difficulties 
seem  not  unlikely  to  be  in  our  case,  that  we  may  bethink  our- 
selves how  we  may  be  of  most  use  to  the  interest  of  our  great 
Master  and  Lord,  upon  such,  and  such  rmergencles.  For  such 
a  supposition  he  himself  suggests  Mat.  10.  23.  If  they  perse- 
cute you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another.  And  it  is  likely  he 
gives  this  direction  not  with  respect  merely  to  their  being  safe, 
but  serviceable,  as  the  following  words  seem  to  intimate,  for  ve- 
rily I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Is- 
rael, till  the  son  of  man  be  come.  As  though  he  had  said,  "You 
will  have  work  to  do  whither  ever  you  come,  and  will  scarce 
•have  done  all  within  that  allotment  of  time  you  will  have  for  it, 
before  the  vengeance  determined  upon  this  people  prevent  you 
of  further  opportunity  among  them  :"  as  Tertullian  discourses 
at  large,  and  not  irrationally,  upon  this  subject  and  Augustine 
to  the  like  purpose.* 

(4.)  That  we  may  be  the  more  excited  to  pray  for  the  pre- 
servation and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  interest.  Those  we 
should  always  reckon  the  worst  days,  that  are  of  worst  abode  un- 
to it,  though  we  expect  our  own  share  in  the  calamities  of  such 
days.  When  his  interest  declines,  and  there  are  phenomena  io 
providence,  appearances  and  aspects  very  threatning  to  it,  there 
ouglit  to  be  the  more  earnest  and  importunate  praying.  And 
that  there  may  be  so,  our  eye  should  look  forward,  and  be  di- 
rected towards  the  events  as  from  whence  we  are  to  take 
arguments  and  motives  to  prayer.  And  we  should  reckon  there- 
fore they  are  presignified  that  we  may  be  excited.    And  a  duti- 

*  Expos- in  Evang.Johan.  c.  10.  If  they  persecute  you  in  one 
city,  fly,  &c.  Yet  Lord,  thou  sayst,  the  hireling  fleeth,  who  is  this 
hireling  ?  He  that  flies  seeking  his  own  things,  not  the  things  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Thou  hast  fled  (though  present)  because  thou  wast  silent, 
wast  silent,  because  thou  wast  afraid,  fear  is  the  flight  of  the  mind 
&c. 
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ful  love  to  his  great  name  be  awakened  in  us.  What  shall  be 
done  to  thy  great  name  ?  What  shall  become  of  thy  kingdom 
among  men?  Nor  can  we  ever  pray  "thy  kingdom  come*' without 
a  prospect  to  futurity.  Yea  and  all  prayer  luith  reference  to 
somewiiat  yet  future.  If  therefore  all  forethoughts  about  the 
concernments  of  future  time  were  simply  forbidden,  there  were 
no  place  left  for  prayer  at  all.  Hitherto  then  we  see  how  far 
taking  thought  about  the  future  Is  not  forbidden. 

Sesondli/.  We  are  next  therefare  to  shew  wherein  it  is.  And 
it  appears  from  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  not  evil  in  itself,  for 
then  it  must  be  universally  so,  and  no  circumstance  could  make 
it  good  or  allowable  in  any  kind.  Therefore  it  must  be  evil 
only  either  by  participation  or  by  redundancy.  And  so  it  may 
he,  either  as, — proceeding  from  evil,  or, — as  tending  to  evil : 
that  is  in  respect  either  of  the  evil  causes  from  which  it  comes, 
or  of  the  ill  effects  to  wliich  it  tends.  Under  these  two  heads 
we  shall  compreiiend  what  is  to  be  said  for  opening  the  sense 
wherein  it  may  be  understood  to  fall  under  the  present  prohi- 
bition. 

1.  All  such  thoughtfulness  must  be  understood  to  be  evil  and 
forbidden  as  hath  an  ill  root  and  original.  As,  before,  our  Sa- 
viour, in  this  sermon  of  his,  forbids  somewhat  else  under  this 
notion  because  it  cometh  of  evil.  What  doth  so,  partakes  from 
thence  an  ill  savour.  Those  are  evil  thoughts  that  participate 
and  as  it  were,  taste  of  an  evil  cause  which  may  be  manifold. 
As, 

(1.)  It  may  proceed  from  a  groundless  and  too  confident  pre- 
sumption that  we  shall  live  to-morrow,  and  that  out to~7norrow 
shall  be  a  long  day,  or  that  we  have  much  time  before  us  in  the 
world;  which  as  it  really  is  a  great  uncertainty,  ought  always  to 
be  so  esteemed.  Men  presume  first,  and  take  somewhat  for 
granted  which  they  ought  not,  and  make  that  their  hvpothesis, 
upon  which  they  lay  a  frame  of  iniquity  of  this  kind,  and  make 
it  the  ground  of  much  forbidden  thoughtfulness  and  care.  They 
forget  in  whose  hands  their  breath  is,  assume  to  themselves  the 
measuring  of  tlieir  own  time,  as  if  they  were  lords  of  it,  take  it 
for  granted,  they  shall  live  so  long  ;  and  accordingly  form  their 
projects,  lay  designs,  and  then  grow  very  solicitous  liow  they 
will  succeed  and  take  effect.  By  breaking  another  former  law, 
they  lead  themselves  into  the  transgression  of  this,  that  is,  first 
boast  of  to-morrow  against  the  proliibition,  (Prov.  27^  1  )  and 
then  proceed  unduly  to  take  thought  for  to-morrow.  The  case 
which  we  find  falls  under  animadversion,  Jam.  4.  19,  &c.  To- 
morrow we  will  go  to  such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain; 
when  as  (saith  that  apostle)  you  do  not  know  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow  ;    for  what  is  your  life,   is   it  not  a  vapoui" }  &c. 
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Would  we  learn  to  die  ditily,  and  consider  that,  for  ought 
we  know,  to-morrow  in  the  strictest  scnee,  may  prove  the  day 
of  our  death,  and  that  then,  in  that  very  day  nnist  our  thoughts 
perisli,  we  should  tliink  less  intensely  on  the  less  fruitful  sub- 
jects. Our  thoughts  would  take  a  higher  flight,  not  flutter  in 
the  du«t,  and  fill  our  souls  with  gravel,  as  is  our  wont ;  and  less 
no  doubt  offend  against  the  true  meaning  of  this  Interdict  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  text. 

(2.)  There  may  be  an  undue  forbi'dden  thoughtfulness  about 
to-morrow,  proceeding  from  a  too  curious  inquisitiveness,  and 
aflcctation  of  prying  into  futurity.  Men  have  nothing  here  but 
gloom,  and  cloudy  darkness  before  them.  Fain  they  would 
with  their  weak  and  feel)le  beam  pierce  the  cloud,  and  cannot; 
it  k  retorted  and  doth  not  enter.  They  think  to  re-enforce  it  by 
a  throng,  and  thick  succession  of  thoughts,  but  do  only  think 
themselves  into  the  more  confusion  ;  cannot  see  what  is  next 
before  them.  What  new  scene  shall  first  open  upon  them, 
they  cannot  tell.  And  (as  is  natural  to  them  that  converse  in 
dubious  darkness)  their  thoughts  turn  all  to  fear.  And  tliey 
therefore  think  the  more,  and  as  their  thoughts  multiply,  in- 
crease their  fear.  Whereas  they  should  retire,  and  abstain  from 
conversing  in  so  disconsolate  a  region,  among  shades  and 
spectres,  which  are  their  own  creatures,  perhaps,  for  the  most 
part  J  and  wherewith  they  first  cheat,  and  then  fright  them- 
selves. They  should  choose  rather  to  converse  in  the  light,  of 
former,  and  present  things,  which  they  know;  and  of  such 
greater  and  more  considerable  futurities  as  God  hath  thought 
fit  plainly  to  reveal.  And  be  contented  there  should  be  arcana, 
and  that  such  future  things  remain  so,  as  God  hath  reserved 
and  locked  up  from  us.  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times 
and  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,  saith 
our  Saviour  (departing)  unto  his  disciples,  (Act.  1.7«)  when 
he  was  now  going  up  into  glory.  Fain  they  would  have  known 
how  It  should  speed  afterwards  with  them,  and  his  interest. 
Wilt  thou  now  (say  they)  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  It  is 
not  for  you  (says  he)  to  know,  &c.  If  God  should  any  way 
give  ufi  light  into  futurity  it  is  to  be  accepted,  if  we  are  sure  it 
is  from  him  ;  and  be  regarded  according  to  what  proofs  there 
are  that  it  is  so.  As,  sometimes,  he  doth  premonish  of  very 
considerable  events,  that  are  coming  on  ;  and,  according  to 
what  of  evidence  there  Is  in  any  such  monition,  ought  the  im» 
presslons  to  be  upon  our  spiiits.  But  when  out  of  our  own 
fancies  we  will  supply  the  want  of  such  a  discovery,  and  curiously 
busy  (much  more  if  we  hereupon  torment)  ourselves  to  no  pur- 
pose J  this  we  cannot  doubt  is  forbidden  us.      But  we  shall  say 
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more  of  it  hereafter  npart  by  itself.    And  with  this  we  may  most 
fitly  connect, 

(3.)  That  such  though tfulness  about  tlic  future  is  to  be  con- 
chided  undue  and  forbidden,  as  proceeds  from  a  too  conceited 
self  indulgent  opinion  of  our  own  wisdom,  and  ability  to  foresee 
what  shall  happen.  For  from  our  very  earnest  desire  to  fore- 
know, may  easily  arise  a  belief  that  we  do,  or  can  do  so.  As 
a  dream  cometli  from  multitude  of  business,  the  over-busy 
agitation,  and  exercise  of  our  minds  about  what  shall  be,  makes 
us  dream,  and  in  our  dream  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  see  visions; 
and  have  before  us  very  accurate  schemes  and  prospects  of 
things.  How  inventive  are  men  and  ingenious  in  contriving 
their  frames  and  models  either  direful  and  dismal,  or  pleasant 
and  entertaining,  as  the  disposition  of  their  minds  is,  compared 
with  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  which  variously  impresses 
them  this  way  or  that!  If  tliey  be  terrible  and  dismal,  but 
raised  only  upon  a  conceited  opinion  of  our  own  great  skill  and 
faculty  in  foreseeing,  they  have  their  afflicting  evil  in  themselves 
our  own  creature  (of  itself  ravenous)  tears  and  torments  us; 
If  they  be  pleasant  and  delectable,  yet  they  may  become  afflict- 
ing by  accident.  For  some  one  unthought  of  thing,  falling  out 
contrary  to  our  expectation,  may  overturn  our  whole  model  and 
fabric,  as  a  touch  doth  a  house  of  cards,  and  then  we  play  the 
child's  part  in  deploring,  as  we  did  in  erecting  it  :  fret  andf 
despair  that  things  can  ever  be  brought  to  so  good  a  posture 
again.  But  whether  they  be  the  one  or  the  other,  their  sinful 
evil  (which  we  are  now  considering)  they  owe  to  one  and  the 
same  culpable  cause,  that  we  are  so  overwise,  and  take  upon  us 
with  such  confidence  to  conclude  of  what  shall  be  :  as  if  our 
wisdom  were  the  measure  of  things,  or  could  give  law?  to  pro- 
vidence from  which  it  can  never  vary.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  fault 
to  be  afraid  of  what  is  formidable,  or  pleased  with  what  is 
pleasant  (except  it  be  with  excess.)  But  it  is  our  fault  to  be 
either  frighted  with  shadows,  or  to  surfeit  ourselves  with  a  tem- 
porary short  pleasure  drawn  out  from  them  that  may,  afterward, 
revenge  itself  upon  us  with  the  sharper  torture.  When  as  all 
their  power  to  hurt  us  they  receive  from  ourselves.  And  have 
no  more  of  reality  or  existence,  than  a  strong  imagination,  and 
confidence  of  our  own  undeccivable  wit,  and  sagacity  gives 
them.  Who  in  all  the  world  have  minds  so  vexed  with  sudden 
passions  of  fear  and  hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  anger  and  despair, 
as  your  smattering  pedants  in  policy,  such  as  set  up  for  dons  ; 
and  who  fancy  themselves  men  of  great  reach,  able  to  foretel 
remote  changes,  and  see  things  whose  distance  makes  them 
invisible  to  all  but  themselves  ?  that  hold  a  continual  council- 
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table  in  their  own  divining  heads,  think  themseh'es  to  compre- 
hend all  reasons  of  state.  Are  as  busy  as  princes  andrniperors, 
or  their  greatest  ministers  ;  mightily  taken  up  in  all  all'airs,  hut 
those  of  thoir  own  private  station^.  And  thereby  qualiiied  to 
be  state  weather-glasses,  but  prove  no  better  for  the  use  tiiey 
pretend  for,  than  a  common  almanack,  where  you  may  wrilc 
wet  for  dry  throughout  the  year,  and  as  much  iiit  the  truth. 
They  that  shall  consider  the  abstrusenessof  designs  and  trans- 
actions that  relate  to  tlie  public,  and  how  much  resolutions 
about  them  depend  upon  what  it  is  fit  should  be  comnioidy  un- 
known ;  so  that  they  that  judge  without  doors  must  think  and 
talk  at  random  :  and  withal  tiiat  shall  consider  the^inceriainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  that  they  who  manage  them  are  liable  to 
ignorances,  mistakes,  incogitancies,  and  to  the  hurry  ot  various, 
passions  as  well  as  other  men  ;  especially  that  shall  consider 
the  many  surprising  interpositions  of  an  over -ruling  hand,  and 
what  innumerable  varieties  of  paths  lie  open  to  the  view,  and 
choice  of  an  infinite  mind,  which  we  can  have  no  apprehension 
of;  might  easily,  before-hand,  apprehend  the  vanity  of  attempt- 
ing much  in  this  kind,  as  connnon  experience  daily  shews  it, 
afterwards.  So  that  multitudes  of  presaging  thougiits,  and. 
agitations  of  mind,  which  proceed  from  the  supposition  of  the 
contrary,  cannot  be  without  mucli  sin  against  this  precept  of 
our  Lord.  And  which  would  mostly  be  avoided,  would  we 
once  learn  to  lay  no  great  stress  of  expectation  upon  anything 
that  may  be  otherwise;  and  to  reckon  (with  that  modesty  which 
would  well  become  us)  that  we  can  foresee  nothing  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  human  affairs  upon  more  certain  tern^s. 

(4.)  Here  is  especially  forbidden  such  thoughtfulncss  as 
proceeds  from  a  secret  distrust  of  providence,  from  a  latent, 
lurking  atheism,  or  (wliieh  comes  all  to  one  as  to  tlie  matter  of 
religion)  an  only  epicurean  theism  that  excludes  the  divine  pre- 
sence and  government,  tb.at  is,  call  it  by  the  one  of  these  names 
or  the  other ;  whatsoever  thoughtfulness  proceeds  from  our  not 
having  a  fixed,  steady,  actual  belief  of  the  wise,  holy,  righteous, 
and  powerful  providence  that  governs  all  alfairs  in  the  world, 
and  particularly  all  our  own  affairs,  no  doubt  highly  offends 
against  this  law.  When  we  have  thought  God  out  of  the 
world,  what  a  horrid  darkness  do  we  turn  it  into  to  ourselves  ! 
what  a  dismal  waste  and  wilderness  do  we  make  it !  We  can 
have  no  prospect  but  of  darkness  and  desolation  alway  Ix'fore 
us.  Did  we  apprehend  God  as  every- where  present  and  active; 
(Deuni-ire  per  omnes  terrasquc  trachisqiie  maris — )  that 
heavens,  earth  and  seas  are  replenished  with  a  dii>ine  poiver- 
fnl  j)resence  ;  were  our  minds  possessed  with  the  belief  of  his 
fulness  filling  all  in  all,  and  of  his  governing  power  and  wisdom. 
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extending  to  all  times  as  well  as  places  ;  there  were  neither 
time  nor  place  left  for  undue  thoughtfulness  of  what  is,  or  shall 
be  But  by  a  secret  disbelief  of  providence,  or  our  not  having 
a  serious  fixed  lively  practical  belief  of  it,  we  put  ourselves  into 
the  condition  of  the  more  stupid  pagans,  and  are  not  only  as 
strangers  to  the  common-wealth  of  Israel,  and  the  covenants  of 
promise,  and  without  Christ  and  hope,  but  even  as  vvitliout  G'^d 
in  the  world,  or  atheists  in  it,  as  the  word  there  signifies,  Kphes. 
2.  12.  And  when  we  have  thus  by  our  own  disbelief  shut  out 
God,  how  over-officiously  do  we  offer  ourselves  so  succeed  into 
his  place!  And  now  how  immense  a  charge  have  we  taken  upon 
us  !  We  will  govern  the  world  and  order  affairs,  and  times 
and  seasons.  A  province  for  which  we  are  as  fit  as  he  whom 
the  poetic  fable  places  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  And  so,  were 
it  in  our  power,  we  should  put  all  things  into  a  combustion. 
But  it  is  too  much  for  us,  that  our  impotency  serves  us  to  scorch 
ourselves,  and  set  our  own  souls  on  fire.  How  do  our  own 
thoughts  ferment,  and  glow  within  us,  when  we  feel  our  in- 
ability to  dispose  of  things,  and  counterwork  cross  events,  or 
even  shift  for  ourselves  ?  For  what  are  we  to  fill  up  the  room 
cf  God  !  or  supply  the  place  of  an  excluded  deity  !  No  wonder 
if  troublous  tlioughts  multiply  upon  us,  till  we  cannot  sustain 
the  cumbersome  burden.  The  context  shews  this  to  be  the 
design  of  our  Lord,  to  possess  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  when 
he  prohibits  them  thoughtfulness,  with  a  serious  believing  ap- 
prehension of  providence  such  a  providence  as  reacheth  to  all 
things  I  even  the  most  minute,  and  inconsiderable ;  to  the  birds 
that  fly  in  the  air,  the  flowers  that  grow  in  men's  gardens,  the 
grass  in  their  fields,  and  (elsewhere)  the  hairs  on  their  own 
heads.  And  certainly  if  we  could  but  carry  with  us  apprehen- 
.  sive  minds  of  such  a  providence  every-where  acting,  and  which 
nothing  escapes ;  it  must  exclude  the  thoughtfulness  here 
intended  to  be  forbidden. 

(5.)  Such  as  proceeds  from  an  ungovernable  spirit,  a  heart 
not  enough  subdued  to  the  ruling  power  of  God  over  the  world. 
Not  only  distrustful ness  of  providence  but  rebellion  against  it) 
may  be  the  (very-abundant)  spring  of  undue  thoughtful  nes.  A 
temper  of  spirit  impatient  of  goverrmnent,  self-willed,  indo- 
mitable; that  says,  I  must  have  my  own  will  and  way,  and  things 
must  be  after  my  mind,  and  manner,  can  never  be  unaccompa- 
nied with  a  solicitude  that  they  may  doso,  as  undutiful  and  sin- 
ful as  its  cause.  A  mind  unretractably  set,  and  pre-engaged  one 
way,  cannot  but  be  filled  with  tumult,  and  mutinous  thoughts 
upon  any  appearing  probability  that  things  may  fall  out  other- 
wise. In  reference  to  an  afflicted  suffering  condition  (how  un- 
sp-ateful  soever  it  be  to  our  flesh)  a  filial  subjection  to  the  Father 
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of  our  spirits  is  required  under  highest  penalty.  Shall  we  not 
be  subject  to  the  Father  of  spirits  and  live?  Heb.  12.  9.  To 
mutiny  is  mortal,  as  though  he  had  said,  you  must  be  sii))ject, 
your  life  lies  on  it.  The  title  vvhicli  the  sacred  penman  there 
fixes  on  God,  the  Father  of  spirits  is  observable,  and  ought  to 
be  both  instructive,  and  grateful  to  us.  He  is  the  great  Pater- 
nal Spirit.  We  (in  respect  of  our  spirits)  are  his  olf-spring  (as 
the  apostle  elsewhere  from  a  heathen  poet  urges,  Act.  17.)  In 
this  context  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  and  the  Father  of  spirits  are 
studiously  contradistinguished  to  one  another.  The  relation 
God  bears  to  us  as  our  Father  terminates  on  our  spirits.  And  his 
paternal  care  and  love  cannot  but  follow  the  relation,  and  prin- 
cipally terminate  there  too.  He  must  be  chiefly  concerned  a- 
bout  our  spirits,  that  they  be  preserved  in  a  good  and  liealthful 
!tate.  If  therefore  it  be  requisite  for  the  advantage  of  our 
spirits,  that  our  flesh  do  suffer,  we  are  not  to  think  he  v/ill 
stand  upon  that,  or  oppose  the  gratification  of  our  flesh  to  the 
necessity  of  our  spirits.  And  in  this  case  shall  not  tlie  wisdom 
and  authority  of  the  Father,  judge  and  rule,  and  the  duty  of  the 
son  oblige  him  to  submit  and  obey  ?  And  whereas  it  is  added 
(and  live  ?)  it  implies  we  are  not,  upon  other  terms,  to  expect  a 
livelihood,  to  subsist  and  be  maintained.  A  son  in  a  plentiful, 
well-governed  family,  as  long  as  he  can  be  content  to  keep  to 
the  orders,  and  rule  of  the  family,  and  live  under  the  care  of  a 
wise  and  kind  father,  he  may  live  without  care,  or  taking 
thought ;  but  if  he  will  go  into  rebellion  he  puts  himself  into  a 
condition  thoughtful  enough.  He  is  brought  to  the  condition 
of  the  prodigal  that  knsw  not  what  shift  to  make  to  live,  till  he 
advises  with  himself,  and  comes  to  that  wise  resolution  of  re- 
turning.    I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father if  we  speak  of  the 

life  of  our  spirits,  in  the  moral  sense  (which  in  the  natural  sense 
we  know  are  always  immortal)  it  consists,  as  our  bodily  life  doth 
in  an  evu^ccaia,  in  that  holy  order,  and  temperament,  which  de- 
pends upon  our  continued  union  with  God,  and  keeping  in  v.  ith 
him  (as  the  bodily  crasis  is  preserved  as  long  as  the  soul  holds 
it  united  with  itself.)  A  holy  rectitude,  composure,  and  tran- 
quillity is  our  life,  carries  with  it  a  lively  sprightly  vigour.  To 
be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace,  Rom.  8.  6.  But  if 
we  refuse  to  submit  to  the  order  of  God,  and  offer  to  break 
ourselves  off  from  him,  this  hath  a  deadly  tendency.  It  tends 
to  dissolve  the  whole  frame,  and  would  end  in  death  if  sovereign 
victorious  grace,  did  not  prevent.  To  be  sure  an  attempt  to' 
rebel  gradually  discomposes  our  whole  soul,  and  brings  in  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  that  will  be  as  uncomfortable  to  ourselves,  aS 
they  are  undutifui  towards  God  ;  and  consequently  impair  and 
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enfeeble  life  t  which  our  Saviour  implies  to  consist  in  a  goodi 
healthy,  comfortable  internal  habit  of  mind  and  spirit,  wheti 
he  denies  it  to  stand  in  externals.  A  man's  life  consists  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesses,  Luk.  12.15* 
All  which  inward  composure  and  tranquillity  depend  upon  our 
willing  submitting  to  be  governed.  What  a  blessed  repose  and 
rest!  how  pleasant  a  vacancy  of  disasing  vexatious  thoughts  doth 
that  soul  enjoy  tliat  hatli  resigned  itself,*"and  gives  a  constant 
unintermitted  consent  to  the  divine  government !  when  it  is  an 
agreed  undisputed  thing,  that  God  shall  always  lead  and  pre- 
scribe, and  it  follow  and  obey. 

Some  heathens  have  given  us  documents  about  following  God 
that  might  both  instruct  and  shame  us  at  once.  It  would  save 
us  many  a  vain  and  troublesome  range,  and  excursion  of  mind, 
andthoughts,  could  we  once  learn  constantly  to  do  so.  If  upon  a 
journey,  in  an  intricate  way  full  of  various  turnings  and  windings, 
a  man  have  a  good  and  sure  guide  before  him;  as  long  as  he  follows 
he  needs  not  be  thouglitful  or  make  trials  here  and  there.  But 
if  he  will  outrun  his  guide,  and  take  this  or  that  by  way  because 
it  seems  pleasant,  he  puts  himself  to  the  needless  labour  of  com- 
ing so  far  back,  unless  he  will  err  continually.  As  long  as 
we  are  content  tiiat  God  govern  the  world  and  us,  all  is 
welK 

((i.)  All  such  thooightfuhiess  is  undue  as  proceeds  from  a  dis- 
like of  God's  former  methods  in  what  he  hath  heretofore  done. 
When,  because  things  have  not  gone  so  as  to  please  us  formerly 
therefore  we  are  thoughtful  and  afraid  they  may  as  little  please 
us  hereafter.  Here  the  peecimt  cause  is  an  aptness  to  censure 
and  correct  providence  :  as  they  Mai.  2.  17-  Where  is  the  God 
of  judgment  ?  (we  may  reckon  it  a  branch  from  that  former 
root,  an  unsubject  spirit,  only  sliooting  backward  :)  a  disposition 
to  find  fault  with  the  paths  God  hath  taken,  as  it  he  had  made 
sonie  wrong  steps,  or  in  this  or  that  instance,  had  mistaken  his 
xvay.  But  he  that  reproveth  God,  let  him  answer  it,  Job  40. 
2.  Men  are  apt  to  fancy  that  things  might  have  been  better  so 
or  so.  Hereupon  how  do  thoughts  fiutter  and  fly  out  to  futu- 
rity !  ^' Vvhat  if  lie  should  do  to-morrow,  as  he  did  yesterday  ; 
in  future,  as  in  former  time,  what  a  world  should  we  iiave  of 
it?  "  Tlicre  had  been  some  rough  unpleajsant  passages  even  to 
Moses  himself  in  the  course  of  God's  dispensation  towards  Is- 
rael, v,  hile  they  were  under  his  conduct.  But  in  the  review  of 
ajl,  when  he  was  now  to  leave  them,  how  calm  and  pacate  is  his 
spirit !  When  in  that  most  seraphic  valedictory  song  of  his, 
(Deut.  32.)  his  sentence  upon  the  whole  matter  i?,  his  works  are 
perfect,    for  all  liis  ways  are  judgment,    (v,  4.)     Judgment  is 
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(with  us  who  must  arG:ue  and  debate  things  before  we  deter- 
mine) the  most  exquisite  reason,  or  rather  the  perfection,  and 
final  result  of  many  foregoing  reasonings.  So  tliat  Moses's  tes- 
timony concerning  all  God's  ways  is  that  they  were  always  cho- 
sen with  that  exact  judgment,  as  if  he  had  long  reasoned  with 
himself  concerning  every  step  lie  took  :  that  certainly  he  had  a 
very  good  reason  for  whatever  he  did,  all  as  perfectly  seen  by 
him  at  one  view,  as  if  (like  us)  he  considered  long,  before  he 
judged  what  was  to  be  done. 

Could  we  once  learn  to  sing  tunably  the  song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways,  O  King  of  Saints  :  to 
like  wdl'all  his  former  methods,  to  admire  the  amiableness  and 
beauty  of  providence  in  everything,  or  generally  to  approve 
and  applaud  all  things  he  hitherto  hath  done,  to  account  he 
hath  ever  gone  the  best  way  that  could  have  been  gone,  in  all 
that  hath  past ;  we  should  never  have  dubio\ts  thoughts  about 
what  he  will  do  hereafter.  And  this  is  no  more  than  what  the 
truth  of  the  matter  challenges  from  us,  to  esteem  he  hath  some 
valuable  reason  for  everything  he  hath  done.  For  sometimes 
we  can  see  thcpason,  and  are  to  judge  so  explicitly  upon  what 
we  see.  And  when  we  cannot,  it  is  highly  reasonable  it  should 
be  with  us  the  matter  of  an  implicit  belief  that  so  it  is.  For 
though  to  pretend  to  pay  that  observance  to  fallible  man,  must 
argue  either  insincerity,  or  folly ;  the  known  perfection  of  the 
nature  of  God,  makes  it  not  only  safe,  but  our  duty  to  hold  al- 
ways that  peremptory  fixed  conclusion  concerning  all  his  dis- 
pensations. Indeed  concerning  some  men  of  known  reputed 
wisdom,  it  is  not  only  mannerly  but  prudent,  to  account  they 
may  see  good  reason  for  some  doulitful  actions  of  theirs,  when 
we  cannbt  be  sure  they  do.  Much  more  may  we  confidently 
conclude  that  God  ever  doth  and  must  do  so.  It  is  not  a  blind 
obsequiousness  but  a  manifest  duty,  which  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thing  exacts  from  us.  And  he  justly  takes  himself  affronted 
and  counts  it  an  impious  insolence  when  things  look  not  well  to 
our  judgments,  then  to  question  his,  as  he  complains  in  that 
mentioned  place,  Mai.  2.  ]  7-  Ye  have  wearied  me  with  your 
words,  yet  ye  say,  wherein  have  we  wearied  thee  ?  In  that  ye 
say,  every  one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  delighteth  in  them,  and  where  is  the  God  of  judgment  ? 
But  how  free  is  that  happy  soul  from  sinful,  anxious  thoughts, 
with  whom  that  conclusion  neither  is  notionally  denied,  nor 
doth  obtain  merely  as  a  notion,  but  is  a  settled  practical  and  vi- 
tal principle,  He  hath  done  all  things  well. 

(7.)  Such  as  proceeds  from  anoveraddictedness  to  this  world, 
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and  little  relish  of  the  things  of  the  world  to  come.  All  that 
ariseth  from  a  terrene  mind,  that  savours  not  heavenly  things. 
The  heart  is  the  fountain  of  thoughts.  From  thence  they  arise, 
and  receive  their  distinguishing  tincture.  They  are  as  the  tem- 
per of  the  heart  is.  If  that  be  evil,  thence  are  evil  thoughts, 
(Mat.  15.  19.)  if  it  be  earthly,  they  run  upon  earthly  things, 
and  savour  both  of  It,  and  the  things  they  are  taken  up  about. 
This  was  the  case  of  the  disciples,  Mat.  16.  22.  23.  When  our 
Saviour  had  immediately  before,  inquired  the  common  opinion 
concerning  him,  and  approved  theirs,  and  confirmed  them  in 
it,  that  he  was  Christ  the  son  of  the  living  God ;  they  draw  all 
to  the  favouring  the  too-carnal  imagination  and  inclination  of 
their  own  terrene  hearts.  They  think  he  cannot  want  power, 
being  the  son  of  the  living  God,  to  do  great  things  in  the  world, 
and  make  them  great  men.  And  reckon  his  love  and  kindness 
to  them  must  engage  the  divine  power  which  they  saw  was  with 
him  for  these  pui-poscs.  And  it  is  likely  when  he  directs  his 
speech  to  Peter,  and  speaks  of  giving  him  the  keys,  which  he 
might  know  had  theretofore  been  the  insignia  of  great  autho- 
rity in  a  prince's  court,  he  understood  all  of  some  secular  gicat- 
ness  ;  and  that  there  were  dignities  of  the  like  kind,  which  the 
rest  might  proportion  ably  share  in,  as  it  appears  others  of  them 
were  not  without  such  expectations  when  elsewhere  they  become 
petitioners  to  sit  at  his  right  and  left  hand  in  his  kingdom  (the 
places  or  thrones  of  those  phylarchs,  or  princes  of  tribes  that 
sat  next  to  the  royal  throne.)  Now  hereupon  when  our  Saviour 
tells  them  what  was  first  coming,  and  was  nearer  at  hand,  that 
he  must  be  taken  from  them,  suffer  many  things,  be  delivered 
over  unto  death,  &c.  Peter  very  gravely  takes  on  him  to  re- 
buke him,  Master  favour  thyself,  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee: 
no  by  no  means !  Full  of  thoughts,  no  doubt  his  mind  was  at 
what  was  said.  And  whence  did  they  proceed  but  from  a  ter- 
rene spirit  ?  and  that  the  notion  of  worldly  dignity  had  formed 
his  mind,  and  made  it  intent  upon  a  secular  kingdom.  It  was 
not  abstractly  his  care  for  Christ  himself  he  was  so  much  trou- 
bled at;  as  what  would  become  of  his  own  great  designs  and 
hopes.  Therefore  our  Saviour  calls  him  satan,  the  name  of 
that  arch-enemy,  the  usurping  God  of  this  world,  who  had  as 
yet  too  much  power  over  him,  and  tells  him,  "Thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men," 
as  though  he  had  said  a  satanical  spirit  hath  possessed  thee,  get 
thee  behind  me.  And  so  seeks  to  repress  that  unsavoury  steam 
of  fuliginous  earth-sprung  thoughts,which  he  perceived  arose  in 
his  mind. 

It  were  a  great  felicity  to  be  able  to  pass  through  this  present 
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State  with  that  temper  of  mind  as  not  to  be  liable  to  vexatious 
disappointments.  And  whereas  the  things  tbat  compose  and 
make  up  this  state  are  both  little  and  uncertain,  so  that  we  may 
as  well  be  disappointed  in  havinc;,  as  in  not  having  them.  Our 
way  were,  here,  not  to  expect,  but  to  have  our  minds  taken  up 
with  the  things  that  are  both  sure  and  great,  tbat  is,  heavenly, 
eternal  things  :  where  we  are  liable  to  disappointment  neither 
way.  For  these  are  things  that  we  may  upon  serious  diligent 
seeking  both  most  surely  obtain  and  possess,  and  most  satisfyingly 
enjoy.  And  the  more  our  minds  are  employed  this  way,  the 
less  will  they  incline  the  other.  As  no  man  that  hath  tasted  old 
wine  presently  dcsireth  new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better.  The 
foretastes  of  heaven  are  mortifying  towinds  all  terrene  things. 
No  one  that  looks  over  that  11.  to  the  Hebrews  would  think 
those  worthies,  those  great  heroes  there  reckoned  up,  troubled 
themselves  much  with  thouglits  of  what  they  were  to  enjoy  or 
suffer  in  this  world.  To  see  at  what  rate  they  lived,  and  acted, 
it  is  easy  to  collect  they  were  not  much  concerned  about  tem- 
porary futurities.  Whence  was  it  ?  they  lived  by  that  faith  that 
was  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,  that  exalted,  raised,  and  refined  their  spirits,  and 
carried  them  above  an  empty,  unsatisfying,  vain  world.  And  \ 
again, 

(8.)  All  such  thoughtfulness  is  forbidden  as  proceeds  from 
want  of  self-denial,  patience  and  preparedness  for  a  suffering 
state.  A  heart  fortified  and  well  postured  for  suffering  is  no  sus- 
ceptible subject  of  those  ill  impressions.  They  fall  into  weak 
minds,  tender,  soft,  and  delicate,  that  reckon  themselves  cre- 
ated, and  embodied  in  flesh,  only  to  taste  and  enjoy  sensible  de- 
lights :  and  that  they  came  into  this  world  to  he  entertained, 
and  divert  themselves  with  its  still -fresh,  and  various  rarities. 
We  are  deeply  thoughtful  because  we  cannot  deny  ourselves, 
and  bear  the  cross ;  and  have  not  learned  to  endure  hardship,  as 
good  soldiers  of  Christ  Jesus.  Our  shoulders  are  not  yet  fitted 
to  their  burden.  Some  perhaps  think  themselves  too  conside- 
rable, and  persons  of  too  great  value  to  be  sufferers.  I  am  too 
good,  my  rank  too  high,  my  circumstances  too-little  vulgar. 
Hence,  contempt,  disgrace  and  other  more  sensibly  pinching 
hardships  are  reckoned  unsuitable  for  them,  antl  only  to  be  en- 
dured by  persons  of  lower  quality  ;  so  that,the  very  thoughts  of 
suffering  are  themselves  unsufferable.  Whereupon,  when  the 
exigency  of  the  case  urges,  and  they  can  no  way  decline,  they 
cannot  but  think  strange  of  the  fiery  trial,  and  count  a  strange 
thing  is  happened  to  them.  The  matter  was  very  unfamiliar  un- 
to their  thoughts,  and  they  are  as  heifers  wholly  unaccustomeil 
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to  this  yoke.  And  now  upon  the  near  prospect  of  so  frightful  a 
spectacle,  as  unavoidable  suffering ;  a  mighty  resistless  torrent 
of  most  turbid  thoughts,  breaks  in  upon  them  at  once.  And 
they  are  (as  a  surprised  camp)  all  in  confusion.  Sorrowful, 
fearful,  discontentful,  repining,  amazed  thoughts  do  even  over- 
wlielm  and  deluge  their  souls.  And  all  these  thoughts  do  even 
proceed  from  want  of  thinking.  They  think  too  much  now, 
because,  before  they  thought  too  little.  Whereas  did  we  la- 
bour by  degrees  to  frame  our  spirits  to  it,  to  reconcile  our  minds 
to  a  suffering  state,  (as  they  do  horses  intended  for  war,  by  a 
drum  beaten  under  their  nose,  a  pistol  discharged  or  trumpet 
sounded  at  their  very  ear,)  did  we  inure  ourselves  much  to 
think  of  suffering,  but  yet  to  think  little  and  diminishingly  of 
it,  and  little  of  ourselves,  who  may  be  the  sufferers ;  I  am 
(sure)  not  better  than  those  that  have  suffered  before  me  in  for* 
mer  times,  such  as  *'of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  ;"  we 
should  be  in  a  good  measure  prepared  for  whatever  can  come, 
and  so  not  be  very  thoughtful  about  anything  that  shall. 

2.  That  thoughtfulness  is  forbidden  too  which  tends  to  evil, 
such  as  hath  an  evil  tendency, 

(1.)  Such  as  tends  to  evil  negatively,  that  is  to  no  good;  all 
that  is  to  purpose.  For  we  are  apt  when  we  see  things  go 
otherwise  than  we  would  have  them,  to  exercise  our  contriving 
thoughts  as  deeply  as  if  we  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  had 
them  in  our  own  hand  and  power,  and  could  at  length  turn  the 
stream  this  way  or  that.  But  do  we  not  busy  our  ourselves  about 
matters  all  the  while  wherein  we  can  do  nothing  ?  when  things 
are  out  of  our  power,  are  not  of  the  tx  £0'  viiJ^r^,  belong  not  to 
us,  are  without  our  reach,  and  we  can  have  no  influence  upon 
them  this  way  or  that,  yet  we  are  prone  over-earnestly  to  con- 
cern ourselves. — rAnd  as  men  (in  that  bodily  exercise)  when 
the  bovvl  is  out  of  their  hands  variously  writhe  and  distort  their 
bodies,  as  if  they  could  govern  its  motion  by  those  odd  and  ri- 
diculous motions  of  theirs ;  so  are  we  apt  to  distort  our  minds 
into  uncouth  shapes  and  postures,  to  as  little  purpose,  more 
pernicious,  and  upon  a  true  account  not  less  ridiculous.  As  our 
Saviour  warns  us  to  beware  of  idle  words,  such  as  can  do  no 
work  (as  the  greek  imports)  so  we  should  count  it  disallowed  us 
too  (for  the  same  reason)  to  think  idle  thoughts.  The  thought- 
fulness  our  Saviour  intends  to  forbid,  you  see  how  he  charac- 
terizes, such  as  will  not  add  a  cubit,  not  alter  the  case  one  way 
or  other,  that  is,  that  is  every  way  useless  to  valuable  or  good 
purposes.  The  thinking  power  is  not  given  us  to  be  used  in 
vain  ;  especially,  whereas  it  might  be  employed  about  matters 
of  great  importance  to  us  at  the  same  time.      Which  serves 
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to  introduce  a  further  character  of  undue  thoughtfuhiess, 
namely, 

(2.)*  Such  as  tends,  to  divert  us  from  our  present  duty.  Our 
minds  are  not  infinite,  and  crauiot  coni[nvhend  all  things  at 
once.  VVc  are  wont  so  to  excuse  our  not  having  attended  to 
what  another  was  sayine;  to  us,  tliat  truly  we  were  thinking  on 
somewhat  else.  Which  is  a  good  excuse,  if  neither  the  person 
nor  thing  deserved  more  regard  from  us.  But  if  what  was  pro- 
pounded were  somewhat  we  ought  to  attend  to,  it  is  plain  we 
were  diverted  by  tliinlving  on  what,  at  that  time,  we  ought  not. 
When  men  are  so  amused  with  their  own  thoughts  that  they  are 
put  into  a  state  of  suspence,  and  interruption  from  the  proper 
business  of  their  calling,  as  christians,  or  men,  or  when  their 
thoughts  run  into  confusion,  and  are  lost  as  to  their  present 
work,  such  are,  certainly,  forbidden  thoughts.  VMien  they 
think  of  everything  but  wliat  tliey  should  think  of.  A  few  pas- 
sant thoughts  would  surely  serve  turn  for  what  is  not  my  business. 
I  have  business  of  my  own  that  is  constant  and  must  be  mind- 
ed at  all  times,  be  they  what  tliey  will.  But  when  the  times 
generally  do  not  please  us,  upon  every  less  grateful  emergency 
we  overdo  it  in  thinking  !  It  is  rational  and  manly  to  behave 
ourselves  in  the  world  as  those  that  have  a  concern  in  it,  under  the 
common  Ruler  of  it,  and  for  him  :  and  not  to  be  negligent  ob- 
servers how  things  go  in  reference  to  his  great  and  all-compre- 
hending interest.  But  the  fault  is,  that  our  thoughts  are  apt  to 
be  too  intense,  and  run  into  excess,  that  we  crowd  and  throng 
ourselves  with  thoughts,  and  think  too  much  to  think  well, 
consider  so  much  what  others  do  or  do  not,  that  we  allow  no 
place  nor  room  for  thoughts  what  we  are  to  do  ourselves, 
even  in  the  way  of  that  our  constant  duty,  which  no  times,  nor 
state  of  things  can  alter  or  make  dispensable :  that  is,  to  pray 
continually  with  cheerful  trust :  to  live  in  the  love,  fear,  and 
service  of  God :  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  :  to  seek  the 
things  that  are  above:  to  govern  and  cultivate  our  own  spirits  : 
to  keep  our  hearts  with  all  diligence  :  to  do  all  the  good  we  can 
to  others,  &c.  As  to  these  things  we  stand  astonished,  and  as 
men  that  cannot  find  their  hands.  We  should  endeavour  to 
range,  and  methodize  our  thoughts,  to  reduce  them  into  some 
order  (which  a  crowd  admits  not)  that  we  may  have  them  dis- 
tinctly applicable  to  the  several  occasions  of  the  human  and 
Christian  life.  And  with  which  useful  order  whatever  consists 
not,  we  should  reckon  is  sinful  and  forbidden. 

(3.)  Such  as  not  only  confounds,  but  torments  the  mind 
within  itself,  gives  it  inward  torture,  distracts  and  racks  it,  as  the 
word  in  the  text  more  peculiarly  signifies  (fAffi/xv«'v)to  pluck 
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and  rend  a  thing  in  pieces,  part  from  part,  one  piece  from  an- 
other. Such  a  thoughtfulness  as  doth  tear  a  man's  soul,  and 
sever  it  from  itself.  There  is  another  word  of  very  emphatical 
import  toowliich  is  used  in  forbidding  the  same  evil,(Luk.  1 2.29) 
l^^vj  jj.elea^i^ta'ie,  be  not  in  suspence,  do  not  hover  as  meteors, 
do  not  let  your  minds  hang  as  in  the  air,  in  a  pendulous,  un- 
certain, unquiet  posture ;  or  be  not  of  an  inconsistent  mind  as  a 
critical  writer  phrases  it,  (Heinsius,)  or  as  we  may  add,  that 
agrees  not,  that  falls  out  and  fights  with  itself,  that  with  its  own 
agitations  sets  itself  on  fire,  as  meteors  are  said  t»  do.  Thoughts 
there  are  that  prove  as  fire-brands  to  a  man's  soul,  or  as  darts 
and  arrows  to  his  heart,  that  serve  to  no  otherpurpose  but  to  in- 
flame and  wound  him.  And  when  they  are  about  such  things 
(those  less-considerable  events  of  to-morrow)  that  all  this  might 
as  well  have  been  spared,  and  when  we  disquiet  ourselves  in 
vain,  it  cannot  be  without  great  iniquity.  God  who  hath  greater 
dominion  over  us  than  we  have  over  ourselves,  though  he  dis- 
quiet our  spirits  for  great  and  important  ends ;  put  us  to  undergo 
much  smart  and  torture  in  our  own  minds,  cause  us  to  be 
pricked  to  the  heart,  and  wounded,  in  order  to  our  cure,  and 
have  appointed  a  state  of  torment  for  the  incurable;  yet  he  doth 
not  afflict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.  It  is  a 
thing  he  wills  not  for  itself.  Those  greater  ends  make  it  ne- 
cessary, and  put  it  without  tlie  compass  of  an  indifferent  choice. 
Much  less  should  we  choose  our  own  torment  as  it  were  for 
torments  sake,  or  admit  thoughts  which  serve  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. It  is  undutiful  j  because  we  are  not  our  own ;  we  violate, 
and  discompose  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  since  he 
vouchsafes  to  dwell,  we  should  as  much  as  in  us  is  previde  he 
may  have  an  entirely  peaceful  and  undisturbed  dwelling.  It  is 
unnatural,  because  it  is  done  to  ourselves.  A  felony  de  se. 
Whoever  hated  his  own  flesh  ?  No  man  cuts  and  wounds  and 
mangles  himself;  but  a  mad-man,  who  is  then  not  himself,  is 
outed  and  divested  of  himself.  He  must  be  another  thing  from 
himself,  before  he  can  do  such  acts  of  violence  even  to  the 
bodily  part,  how  much  more  valuable,  and  nearer  us,  and  more 
ourself  is  our  mind  and  spirit  ?  But  this  is  the  case  in  the  mat- 
ter of  inordinate  thoughts  and  care.  We  breed  the  worms  that 
gnaw  and  corrode  our  hearts.  Worms  ?  yea  the  serpents,  the 
vultures,  the  bears  and  lions.  Our  own  fancies  are  creators  of 
what  doth  thus  raven,  and  prey  upon  ourselves.  Our  own 
creature  rents  and  devours  us. 

(4.)  Such  as  excludes  divine  consolation,  so  that  we  cannot 
relish  the  comforts  God  affords  us,  to  make  our  duties  pleasant, 
and  our  afflictions  tolerable  ;  or  is  ready  to  afford.     In  the  mul- 
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titude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts  deh'ght  my  soul, 
Ps.  94.  19.  Those  thoughts,  if  they  were  afflicting  and  trou- 
blesome, they  were  not  so  without  some  due  measure  or  limit, 
while  they  did  not  so  fill  the  whole  soul  as  to  exclude  so  need- 
ful a  mixture.  But  how  intolerably  sinful  a  state  is  it  when 
the  soul  is  so  filled,  and  taken  up,  prepossessed  already,  with  Its 
own  black  thoughts,  that  there  is  no  room  for  better  !  And  its 
self-created  cloud  Is  so  thick  and  dark  tliat  it  resists  the  heavenly 
beams,  and  admits  them  not  In  the  ordinary  way  to  enter  and 
insinuate.  When  the  disease  defies  the  remedy,  and  the  soul 
refuses  to  be  comforted,  as  Ps.  77*  2.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  Psalmist's  case,  not  that  he  took  up  an  explicit,  formed  re- 
solution against  being  comforted ;  but  that  the  present  habit  of 
his  mind  and  spirit  was  such  that  It  did  not  enter  with  him ; 
and  that  the  usual  course  did  not  succeed  in  order  to  it,  for  It 
follows,  "I  thought  on  God  and  was  troubled,"  which  needs 
not  to  be  understood  so,  as  if  the  thoughts  of  God  troubled  him, 
but  though  he  did  think  of  God  he  was  yet  troubled.  The 
thoughts  of  God  were  not  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  but  the  in- 
effectual means  of  his  relief.  Still  he  was  troubled  notwith- 
standing he  thought  of  God,  not  l^ecause.  For  you  see  he  was 
otherwise  troubled,  and  says,  "  In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I 
sought  the  Lord."  He  took  the  course  which  was  wont  not  to 
fail,  but  his  mind  was  so  full  of  troublous  thoughts  before,  that 
when  he  remembered  God,  it  proved  but  a  weak  essay.  The 
strength  of  his  soul  was  pre-engaged  th«  other  way,  and  the 
stream  was  too  violent  to  be  checked  by  that  feebler  breath 
whieh  he  now  only  had  to  oppose  It.  Though  God  can  ar- 
bitrarily, and  often  doth,  put  forth  that  power  as  to  break  and 
scatter  the  cloud,  aid  make  all  clear  up  on  a  sudden  ;  vet  also, 
often,  he  withholds  in  some  displeasure  that  more  potent  influ- 
ence, and  leaves  things  to  follow,  with  us,  their  own  natural 
course,  lets  our  own  sin  correct  us,  and  suffers  us  to  feel  the 
smart  of  our  own  rod.  For  we  should  have  withstood  begin- 
nings, and  have  been  more  early  In  applying  the  remedy  before 
things  had  come  to  this  ill  pass.  Because  we  did  not  when  we 
better  could,  set  ©urselves  to  consider,  and  strive  and  pray  ef- 
fectually, the  distemper  of  our  spirits  is  now  grown  to  that 
height  that  we  would  and  cannot.  In  that  great  distress  whieh 
befel  David  at  Ziglag,  when  he  finds  his  goods  rifled,  his  near- 
est relatives  made  captives,  that  city  itself  the  place  of  his  re- 
pose, the  solace  of  his  exile,  reduced  to  a  ruinous  heap ;  his 
guard,  his  fiiends,  the  companions  of  his  flight,  and  partakers 
of  all  his  troubles  and  dangers,  become  his  most  dangerous 
enemies,  for  they  mutiny  and  conspire  against  him,  and  speak 
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of  Stoning  lilm :  the  common  calamity  imbitters  their  spirits, 
and  they  are  ready  to  fly  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  done  the  Ama^ 
lekites  part,  been  ihe  common  enemy,  and  the  author  of  all 
that  mischief;  in  this  most  perplexing  case  he  was  quicker  in 
taking  the  proper  course,  immediately  turns  his  thoughts  up- 
wards while  they  were  flexible,  and  capable  of  being  directed, 
and  comforted  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God.  All  that  afflicting 
thoughfuluess  which  is  the  consequent  of  our  neglecting  sea- 
sonable endeavours  to  keep  our  minds  under  government  and 
restraint,  while  they  are  yet  governable;  and  v/hich  hereupon 
renders  tlic  consolations  of  God  small,  and  tasteless  to  us,  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  prohibited  sort. 

(5.)  Such  as  tends  to  put  us  on  a  sinful  course  for  the  avoid- 
ing dangers  that  threaten  us.  When  we  think  of  sinning  to- 
day, lest  we  should  suffer  to-morrow.  If  it  be  but  one  particu- 
lar act  of  sin  by  wliich  v/e  would  free  ourselves  from  a  present 
danger,  or  much  more  if  our  tlioughts  tempt  and  solicit  us  to  a 
course  of  apostacy,  v.hicli  (Ps.  85.  8.)  is  a  returning  to  folly. 
The  thing  now  speaks  itseif,  the  tliought  of  foolishness  is  sin, 
(Prov.  24.  9.)  When  upon  viev/ing  the  state  of  affairs  a  man's 
thoughts  shall  suggest  to  hirn,  I  can  never  be  safe  I  perceive  in 
this  way;  great  calamities  threaten  the  profession,  I  have  hither- 
to been  of.  And  hence  he  l)egins  to  project  tha  changing  his, 
religion,  to  meditate  a  revolt.  In  this  case  deliherasse  est 
clescivistr,  to  deliberate , is  to  revolt.  A  disloyal  thought  hath 
in  it  the  uaturi  of  the  formed  evil  to  which  it  tends.  Here  is 
seminal  apostacy.  The  coclcatrice  egg,  long  enough  hatched, 
becomes  a  serpent ;  raid  therefore  ought  to  be  crushed  betime. 
A  man's  hcfirt  now  begins  sinfully  to  tempt  him,  (as  he  is  never 
tempted  with  eiicet,  till  he  be  led  away  by  his  own  heart  and 
enticed  Jam.  I.  14)  And  nov/  i;  the  conception  of  that  sin, 
which,  being  fniished,  is  eventually  f^iortal,  and  brings  forth 
deatli,  V.  15. 

(6.)  Eucli  c.s  tends  unto  visible  u;e*ection  and  despondency, 
such  as  ;n  the  course  of  our  wai'dnt;;  slip.ll  make  a  shcv,',  and  ex- 
press itself  to  the  discouragement  of  the  friends  of  religion  or 
the  triumph  of  its  enemies.  It  may  be  read  in  a  man's  coun- 
tenance many  time.:  v.lien  he  is  unduly  th-i.ghtful.  Cares  fur- 
row his  face  and  frrm  his  deportments.  His  looks,  his  mien,  his 
behaviovir  zhc.x  a  thoughtful  tadncss. 

Now  when  buch  appearances  exceed  our  remaining  constant 
cause  of  visible  cheerfulness,  the  thoughtfulness  Vv'hence  they 
proceed  cannot  but  be  undue  and  siniid.  As  when  the  ill 
aspect  of  altairs  on  our  interests  clothes  our  faces  with  fear  and 
sorrow;  our  countenances  are  fallen, and  speak  our  hearts  sunk. 
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SO  that  vve  even  tell  the  world  we  despair  of  our  cause,  and  our 
God.  This,  besides  the  distrust,  which  is  the  internal,  evil 
cause  spoken  of  before,  tends  to  a  very  pernicious  effect ;  to  con- 
firm the  atheistical  world,  to  give  them  the  day,  to  say  with  them 
the  same  thing,  and  yield  them  the  matter  of  their  impious 
boast,  there  is  no  help  for  them  in  God.  And  all  this,  when 
there  is  a  true,  unchangeable  reason  for  the  contrary  temper  and 
deportment.  For  still  that  one  thing  '^  the  Lord  reigns,"  hath 
more  in  it  to  fortify  and  strengthen  our  hearts  and  compose  us 
to  cheerfulness,  and  ought  to  signify  more  with  us  to  this  pur- 
pose, than  all  the  ill  appearances  of  things  in  this  world  can  do 
to  our  rational  dejection.  The  Psalmist,  (Ps.  96,  11,  12, 
]  3)  reckons  all  the  world  should  ring  of  it,  that  the  whole  crea- 
tion should  partake  from  it  a  diffusive  joy.  Let  the  heavens  re- 
joice, and  let  the  earth  be  glad  :  let  the  sea  roar  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  let  tlie  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein  :  then 
shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice,  before  the  Lord,  for  he 
cometh,  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth,  &c.  He  accounts  all 
the  universe  should  even  be  clothed  hereupon  with  a  smiling 
verdure.  And  what  ?  are  we  only  to  except  ourselves,  and  be 
an  anomalous  sort  of  creatures  ?  shall  we  not  partake  in  that 
common  dutiful  joy,  and  fall  into  concert  with  the  adoring  loyal 
chorus  ?  Will  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  this  gladsome  obsequi- 
ous throng?  And  what  should  put  a  pleasant  face  and  aspect 
upon  the  whole  world,  shall  it  only  leave  our  faces  covered 
with  clouds,  and  a  mournful  sadness  ? 

Briefly,  that  we  may  sum  up  the  evil  of  this  prohibited 
thoughtfulness,as  it  is  to  be  estimated  from  its  ill  effects  to  which 
it  tends,  whatsoever,  in  that  kind,  hath  a  tendency  either  dis- 
honourable and  injurious  to  God,  or  hurtful  to  ourselves,  we  are 
to  reckon  into  this  class,  and  count  it  forbidden  us.  Where- 
fore it  remains  that  we  go  on  to  the  other  part  of  the  intended 
discourse,  namely, 

IL  The  enforcement  of  the  prohibition.  For  which  purpose 
we  shall  take  into  consideration  the  following  part  of  the  verse ; 
*'  To-morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself,  suffici- 
ent for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  The  evil  forbidden  is  care- 
fulness about  the  future,  as  we  read  it,  taking  thought,  which 
is  a  more  general  expression  than  the  greek  vvord  doth  amount  to. 
All  thinking'is  not  caring.  This  is  one  special  sort  of  thoughts 
that  is  here  fofbidden,  careful  thoughts,  and  one  special  sort  of 
care,  not  about  duty  but  event,  and  about  event  wherein  it  doth 
not  depend  upon  our  duty,  that  is,  considered  abstractly  from  it, 
and  so  the  thing  intended  is,  that  doing  all  that  lies  within  the 
compass  of  our  duty  to  promote  any  good  event,  or  to  hinder 

VOL.  II,  2u 
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bad,  that  then  we  should  cease  from  solicitude  about  the  suc- 
cess. From  such  solicitude,  most  especially,  as  shall  be  either 
distrustful,  or  disquieting,  or  more  generally,  that  shall  be,  any 
way,  either  injurious  to  God,  or  prejudicial  to  ourselves. 

Now  for  the  pressing  of  this  matter  upon  our  practice,  these 
subjoined  words  may  be  apprehended  to  carry,  either  but  one 
and  the  same  argument,  in  both  the  clauses ;  or  else  two  distinct 
ones;  according  asthe  former  shall  be  diversly  understood.  For, 
these  words,"To-morrow  shall  take  care  for  the  things  of  itself," 
are  understood  by  some  to  carry,  but  this  sense  with  them,as  though 
he  had  said,  "  To-morrow  will  bring  its  own  cares  with  it,  and 
those  perhaps  afflicting  enough,  and  which  will  give  you  suffi- 
cient trouble  when  the  day  comes.  To-mon-ow  will  oblige  you 
to  be  careful  about  the  things  thereof,  and  find  you  business  and 
molestation  enough."  VViiich  is  but  the  same  thing  in  sense 
with  what  is  imported  in  the  following  words  :  *'  sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Or  else  those  former  words  may 
be  undei-stood  thus, — "  to-morrow  shall  take  care  for  the  things 
of  itself;"  tl)at  is,"  to-morrow  and  the  things  of  to-morrow  shall 
be  sufficiently  cared  for  otherwise,  without  your  previous  care. 
There  is  one  that  can  do  it  sufficiently,  do  not  you  impertinently 
and  to  no  purpose  concern  yourselves."  It  is  implied  there  is 
some  one  else  to  take  that  care, whose  proper  business  it  is.  The 
great  God  himself  Is  meant,  though  that  is  not  expressly  said, 
the  design  being  but  to  exclude  us  ;  and  to  say  who  should  not 
take  care,  not  who  should.  That  is  therefore  left  at  large,  and 
expressed  with  that  indlflferency,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  signi- 
fy to  us,  that  it  was  no  matter  who  took  care  so  we  did  not. 
That  we  should  rather  leave  it  to  the  morrow  to  put  on  a  persoa 
and  take  care  ;  than  be  ourselves  concerned  ;  that  whose  part 
soever  it  is,  it  was  none  of  ours.  A  form  of  speech  not  unex- 
ampled elsewhere  in  Scripture.  "  Let  the  dead  bmy  their  dead" 
only  follow  tliou  me  ;  as  if  he  said  :  sure  somebody  will  per- 
form that  part.  It  will  be  done  by  one  or  other,  more  properly 
than  by  you,  who  have  devoted  yourself  to  me,  and  are  becom& 
a  sacred  person  (not  permitted  by  the  law  to  meddle  with  a  dead 
body,  as  a  learned  person  glosses  upon  that  place.)  And,  in 
common  speech,  especially  of  superiors  to  inferiors,  such  anta" 
naclases,  (as  the  figure  is  called)  are  frequent.  And  the  same 
word  used  over  again,  when  in  the  repetition  (though  here  it  be 
otherwise)  we  intend  not  any  certain  sense  ;  more  than  that  we 
would,  with  the  more  smartness  and  pungency,  repress  an  in- 
clination we  observe  in  them  to  somewhat  we  would  not  have 
them  do,  or  more  earnestly  press  the  thing  we  would  have  done. 
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So  that  we  need  not  in  that  expression  trouble  ourselves  to  ima- 
gine any  sucii  mystieal  meanint;,  as,  let  them  that  are  dead  ia 
sin  bury  them  that  are  dead  for  sin;  or  tliat  it  intends  more, 
than,  be  not  concerned  about  tliat  matter.  And  to  shew  tlie  ab- 
soluteness of  the  command,  it  is  given  in  that  form  of  words 
that  it  might  be  understood  lie  should  not  concern  himself  about 
that  business  in  any  case  whatsoever,  as  if  he  had  said,  suppose, 
what  is  not  likely,  that  there  were  none  else  that  would  take 
care  ;  or  none  but  the  dead  to  bury  the  dead;  yet  know,  that  at 
this  time  I  have  somewhat  else  to  do  for  you  :  when  it  is,  in  the 
mean  time  tacitly  supposed,  and  concealed,  that  the  matter 
might  well  enough  be  left  to  the  care  of  others.  So  here,  while 
it  is  silently  intimated  that  the  things  of  the  morrow  shall  be 
otherwise  sufficiently  cared  for,  by  that  wise  and  mighty  provi- 
dence that  governs  all  things,  and  runs  through  all  time,  yet 
our  intemperate  solicitude  is,  in  the  mean  time,  so  absolutely 
forbidden,  that  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  it,  though  there 
were  none,  but  the  feigned  person  of  the  morrow,  to  take  care 
for  what  should  then  occur.  Yet  the  main  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
concealed  intimation  all  the  while,  as  a  thing  whereof  he  was 
secure,  and  would  have  his  disciples  be  too,  that  the  business  of 
providing  for  the  morrow  would  be  done  sufficiently  without 
them.  And  now  according  to  this  sense  of  those  words,  there 
are  two  distinct  considerations,  contained  in  this  latter  part  of 
the  verse,  both  which  we  shall  severally  make  use  of,  for  the 
purpose  for  wliich  they  are  propounded  by  our  Saviour,  namely, 
the  pressing  of  what  he  had  enjoined  in  the  former  part  of  the 
verse.  Ajid  we  may  thus  distinctly  entitle  them,  the  unprofita- 
hleness  and  the  hurtfulness  of  tiiis  forbidden  care. 

I^irsf.  The  former  may  well  bear  that  title  ;  the  inutility  or 
unprofitableness  of  our  care.  To-morrow  shall  take  care  for  the 
things  of  itself,  that  is,  they  shall  be  sufficiently  cared  for  with- 
out you.  Now  under  that  head  of  unprofitableness,  we  may 
conceive  these  two  things  to  be  comprehended  : — that  we  do 
not  need  to  attempt  any  thing  :  and — that  we  can  effi^ct  nothing 
by  that  prohibited  care  of  ours  :  that  we  neither  need,  nor  (to 
any  purpose)  can  concern  ourselves  about  such  matters. 

1.  That  we  do  not  need.  They  are  under  the  direction  of 
his  providence  who  can  manage  them  well  enough  himself. 
And  unto  this  head  several  things  do  belong,  which  if  they  be 
distinctly  considered,  will  both  discover  and  highly  aggravate 
that  ofl:ence  of  inmioderate  thoughtfulness.     As, 

(1.)  That,  through  that  needless  care  of  ours,  we  shall  but 
neglect  (as  was  formerly  said)  our  most  constant  indispensable 
duty.     That  will  not  be'  done  as  it  ought.    We  should  study  to 
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be  quiet,  and  do  our  own  business,  as  is  elsewhere  enjoined, 
upon  another  account.  We  have  a  duty  incumbent,  which, 
what  it  is  we  are  told,  in  the  general,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraged against  interrupting  care,  Psal.  37.  3.  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good,  and  you  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily 
you  shall  be  fed.  Some  perhaps  are  apt  to  have  many  a  care-r 
ful  thought  of  this  sort.  "Alas!  We  ar*  afraid  the  condition 
of  the  land  may  be  such  as  we  shall  not  be  able  to  live  in  it.'* 
No,  (it  is  said)  never  trouble  your  thoughts  about  that.  Only 
neglect  not  your  own  part.  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good, 
and  it  will  be  well  enough.  You  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
verily  you  shall  be  fed. 

(2.)  We  shall  make  ourselves  busybodies  in  the  matters  of 
another,(l.  Pet.  4,  15.)  as  it  were,play  the  bishops  in  another's 
diocese,  as  the  word  there  imports.  We  shall  but  be  over  officious, 
and  undecently  pragmatical  in  intermeddling.  Our  great  care 
should  be,  when  we  count  upon  suffering,  that  we  may  not  suf- 
fer indecently,  or  with  disreputation  (in  their  account  who  are 
fittest  to  judge)  much  less  injuriously  to  a  good  cause,  and  a 
good  conscience.  Which  we  cannot  fail  to  do,  if  we  suffer  out 
of  our  own  place  and  station,  and  having  intruded  ourselves  into 
the  affairs  and  concerns  that  belong  to  the  management  of  ano- 
ther hand.     And, 

(3.)  It  is  to  be  considered  who  it  is  that  we  shall  affront,  and 
whose  province  we  invade  in  so  doing,  namely,  of  one  that  can 
well  enough  manage  all  the  affairs  of  to-morrow,  and  of  all  fu- 
ture time,  the  Lord  of  all  time,  in  whose  hands  all  our  times 
are,  and  all  time.  A  province  in  the  administration  whereof 
there  is  no  danger  of  defect  or  error.     And, 

(4.)  It  is  to  be  considered  tliat  we  shall  do  so,  not  only  with- 
out a  call,  but  against  a  prohibition.  It  is  reckoned,  among 
men,  a  rudeness,  to  intrude  into  the  affairs  of  another  uninvited, 
how  much  more  if  forbidden  ?  It  gives  distaste  and  offence :  and 
the  reason  is  plain,  for  it  implies  a  supposition  of  their  weakness 
and  that  they  are  not  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs  them- 
selves. And  as  we  thereby  cast  contempt  upon  another,  so,  at 
the  same  time,  we  unduly  exalt  and  magnify  ourselves,  as  if 
we  understood  better.  Such  a  comparison  cannot  but  be 
thought  odious.  But  now  take  this  as  an  addition  to  the  former 
consideration,  and  the  matter  rises  high,  and  carries  the  same 
intimation  with  it  in  reference  to  the  All- wise  and  Almighty 
God.  No  ?  Is  not  he  likely  to  bring  matters  to  any  good  pass 
without  us  ?  A.nd  are  we  therefore  so  concernedly  looking  over 
the  shoulder  ;  thrusting  in  our  eye,  and  sending  forth  our  cares 
to  run  and  range  into  his  affairs  and  business  ?  This  is  a  weari- 
some impertinence.     A  prudent  man  would  not  endure  it. 
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Nor  are  those  words  unapplicable  to  this  purpose,  'Seems  It 
a  small  thing  to  you  to  weary  men,  but  you  will  weary  my  Ciod 
also?"  Isa.  7«  1<^-  They  were  spoken  to  a  purpose  not  unlike. 
For  observe  the  occasion.  There  were  at  that  time  the  two 
kings  with  tluMr  combined  power^  of  Syria  and  Israel  come  up 
against  Jerusalem  and  the  house  of  David,  meaning  the  king 
Ahaz.  It  is  said  hereupon  of  him,and  the  people  with  iiim, "Their 
hearts  were  moved  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the 
wind."  Full  of  thoughts,  of  cares  and  fears  they  were,  no 
doubt.  O  !  what  will  become  of  this  matter?  wliat  will  be  the 
event?  And  the  prophet  comes  with  a  comfortable  message  to 
them  from  God.  But  their  beans  were  so  pre-possessed  with 
their  own  fears,  it  signifies  nothing.  A  confirmation  is  oifered, 
and  refused.  The  pretence  was,  he  would  not  tempt  God  by 
asking  a  sign  even  when  he  was  bidden.  A  hypocritical  pre- 
tence, made  only  to  cover  a  latent  distrust.  Thereupon,  saitii 
the  prophet,  is  it  a  small  thing  to  weary  men  (meaning  himself 
"who  was  but  the  messenger)  but  tliat  you  vvill  weary  my  God 
also  ?  that  is  who  sent  him  ;  and  who  went  not  about  to  put 
the  affrighted  prince,  and  his  people,  upon  anything,  but  to 
trust  him  and  be  quiet :  no  agitation  of  whose  minds  was  requi- 
red to  their  safety.  They  are  not  directed,  as  if  all  lay  uj^on 
them,  to  hold  a  council,  and  contrive,  themselves,  (at  this 
time)  the  means  of  their  preservation.  Nor  should  they,  with 
disturbed  minds.  Neither  are  we  (in  the  sense  that  hath  been 
given)  required  or  allowed  to  use  our  care  in  reference  to  the 
things  of  to-morrow.  The  stress  of  affairs  fies  not  upon  us. 
The  events  that  belong  to  to-morrow,  or  the  future  time,  what- 
ever it  be,  will  be  brought  about,  whether  we  so  care  or  care 
not.  Our  anxiety  is  needless  in  the  case.  What  vvill  not  to- 
morrow come  and  carry  all  its  events  in  it  that  belong  to  it, 
without  us  ?  will  not  the  heavens  roll  without  us  ?  and  the  sun 
rise  and  set  ?  the  evening  come  and  also  the  morn  ?  the  days, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  the  several  days  of  succeeding  time  ? 
will  not  all  be  brought  about  without  our  care  think  we  ?  how 
was  it  before  we  were  born  ? 

2.  There  is  also  comprehended  besides,  under  that  head  of 
improfitableness,  our  impoteney  to  effect  anything  by  our  care. 
As  we  do  not  need,  so  nor  are  we  able.  That  is  unprofitable, 
\vhich  willnot  serve  our  turn,  nor  do  ourbusiness.  This  forbidden  ^ 
care  leaves  things  but  as  we  found  them.  It  is  true,  that  may 
be  some  way  useful,  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  if  be- 
sides that  no  necessity  there  be  also  an  absolute  uselessness,  the 
argument  is  much  stronger.  All  this  prohibited  care  of  ours 
cannot  contribute  anything,  to  the  hindering  of  bad  events   or 
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promoting  of  good.  And  that,  neither  as  to  our  own  private 
atFairs  nor,  much  less  as  to  those  that  are  of  public  concern- 
ment. 

(1.)  Not  as  to  our  own  private  aflfairs,  which  tiic  series  of  our 
Saviour^s  discourse  hath  directer  reference  unto,  what  we  shall 
eat,  and  drink,  and  how  be  clothed.  How  to  maintain  and 
support  life,and  add  to  our  days  and  the  comfort  of  them.  We 
cannot  add  (it  is  said)  so  much  as  one  cubit  (v.  27.)  to  our 
stature.  So  we  read  that  word,  which  perhaps  (by  the  way)  as 
a  noted  expositor  observes,  may  better  be  read  age.  The  word 
signifies  both.  It  would  seem  indeed  something  an  enormous 
addition  to  have  a  cubit  added  to  the  stature  of  a  grown  man, 
but  the  same  word  ('viXix/«)  signifying  also  age,  that  seems 
here  the  fitter  translation.  It  is  therefore  as  if  he  had  said, 
*'\Vhich  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  make  the  least  addition 
to  his  own  time  ?  Nor  is  it  uiuisual  to  speak  of  measures  of  that 
kind,  in  relation  to  time,  as  a  span,  a  hand-breath,  and  the 
like.  And  so  is  cubit  as  capal>le  of  the  same  application. 
Our  anxiety  can  neither  add  more  nor  less. 

(2.)  Much  less  can  it  influence  the  common  and  public  af- 
fairs. Our  solicitude,  what  will  become  of  these  things  ?  how 
ghall  the  christian  or  piotestant  interest  subsist  ?  much  more 
Viow  shall  it  ever  come  to  thrive  and  prosper  in  the  world?  so, 
low,  so  depressed  and  despised  as  it  may  seem  ?  how  will  it  be 
witli  it  to-morrow  ?  or  iiereafter  in  future  time  ?  what  doth  it 
contribute  ?  I  speak  not  to  the  exclusion  of  prayer,  nor  of  a 
dutiful,  affectionate  concernedness,  that  excludes  not  a  cheer- 
ful, suljmissive  trust;  and  what  will  more  than  this  avail?  If 
we  add  more,  will  that  addition  mend  the  matter;  or  do  we  in- 
deed think,  when  the  doing  of  our  duty  prevails  not,  that  our 
anxiety  and  care  beyond  our  duty  shall  ?  Can  that  change  times 
and  seasons,  and  jnend  the  state  of  things  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day?  Will  to-morrow  become,  by  means  of  it,  a  fairer  or  a  calm- 
er day,  or  be  without  it  a  more  stormy  one  ?  We  might  as  well 
think  by  our  care,  to  order  the  celestial  motions,  to  govern  the 
tides,  and  retard  or  hasten  the  ebbs  and  floods  ;  or  by  our  breath 
check  and  countermand  the  course  of  the  greatest  rivers.  We, 
indeed  and  all  things  that  time  contains  and  measures,  are  car- 
ried as  in  a  sv.'ift  stream,  or  on  rapid  floods.  And  a  man,  at  sea, 
might  as  well  attempt,  by  thrusting  or  pulling  the  sides  of  the 
ship  that  carries  him,  to  hasten  or  slacken  its  motion,  as  we  by 
our  vexatious  care  to  check  or  alter  the  motions  of  providence 
this  way  or  that.  Do  we  think  to  posture  things  otherwise  than 
God  liath  done  ?  Will  we  move  the  earth  from  its  centre  ? 
Where  will  we  find  another  earth  wbereon  to  set  our  foot  ? 
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Secondlt/,  We  have  to  consider  not  only  the  unprofitu})leness 
but  hurtfulness  of  tins  forbidden  care.  It  not  only  doth  no  good, 
but  it  is  sure  to  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm.  That  is  the  con- 
sideration intimated  in  the  latter  words,  "  sufhcient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof."  We  shall  but  accumulate  evils  unto  our- 
selves by  it,  to  no  purpose.  Our  undue  solicitude  cannot  add 
to  our  time  or  comforts  (as  was  said)  but  it  may  much  diminish, 
and  detract  from  them.  Whereas  every  several  day  that  pass- 
eth,  may  have  enough  in  it,  and  be  of  itself  sufliciently  fraught 
with  perplexity,  trouble,  and  sorrow.  All  that,  added  to  the 
foregoing  burden  of  excessively  careful  foretlioughts,  may  over- 
whelm and  sink  us.  There  are  sundry  i)ariicular  considerations 
that  fall  in  liere  also. 

1.  That  by  this  means  we  shall  suffer  the  same  thing  over 
and  over,  which  we  needed  not  suffer  more  than  once.  It  ob- 
tained for  a  proverb  among  the  fArabians,  "  An  afliiction  is 
but  one  to  him  that  suffers  it,  but  to  him  that  with  fear  expects 
It,  double."  I  shall  suffer  the  evil  of  to-morrow  this  day  and 
to-morrow  too.  Yea,  and  by  this  course,  I  may  bring  all  the 
evil  of  all  mv  future  time,  into  each  several  day,  and  may  suffer 
the  same  affliction  a  thousand  times  over,  which  the  l)enlgn!ty 
of  providence  meant,  only,  for  my  present  exercise,  when  he 
should  think  it  most  fit  and  seasonable  to  lay  it  on. 

2.  I  may,  by  this  means,  suffer,  in  my  own  foreboding  ima- 
gination, many  things  that  really,  I  shall  never  suffer  at  all, 
for  the  events  may  never  happen,  the  forethoughts  whereof  do 
now  afflict  me.  And  what  a  foolish  thing  It  is  to  be  troubled 
before-hand  at  that  which  for  ought  I  know  will  never  be,  and 
to  make  a  certain  evil  of  an  uncertain  ! 

3.  i^nd  it  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  all  the  trouble  I 
suffer  in  this  kind  is  self  trouble.  We  therein  but  afflict  our- 
selves. And  It  adds  a  great  sting  to  affliction  that  I  am  the  author 
of  It  to  myself.  For  besides  the  unnatinalness  of  being  a  self- 
tormentor  (which  was  formerly  noted)  it  is  the  more  afHictIng, 
upon  review,  by  how  much  more  easily  It  was  avoidable.  We 
are  stung  with  the  reflection  on  our  own  folly,as  any  man  is  apt 
to  be,  when  he  considers  his  having  run  himself  into  trouble., 
which,  by  an  ordinary  prudence  he  might  have  escaped.  With 
what  regret  may  one  look  back,  upon  many  by-past  days, 
wherein  I  might  have  served  God  with  cheerfulness  in  my 
calling,  "  walking  In  the  light  of  the  Lord,"  which  I  have 
turned  into  days  of  pensive  darknes.-^,  to  myself,  by  only  my  own 

i  The  collection  of  Arabian  proverbs  illustrated  by  thv  notes  of 
Jos.  Scalig.  and  Er{)en, 
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black  and  dlsnial  thoughts  !  And  so  by  having  drawn  unjustly 
the  evils  of  future  time  into  my  present  day,  1  come  to  draw 
justly  the  evils  of  my  former  time  (and  of  a  worse  kind)  into  it 
also.  What  God  inflicts,  I  cannot  avoid,  but  am  patiently  to 
submit  to  it;  wliich  carries  its  own  relief  in  it,  but  I  owe  no 
such  patience  to  myself,  for  having  foolishly  been  my  own 
alllicter,  with  needless  and  avoidable  trouble. 

4.  I  shall  suffer  hereby  in  a  more  grievous  kind,  than,  if  only 
the  feared  evil  had  actually  befallen  me.  It  being  the  nature 
of  external  evils  (which  the  prohibited  thoughtfulness  chiefly 
refers  to)  that  they  commonly  aiHict  more  in  expectation,  than 
in  the  actual  suffering  of  them  (as  was  a  wise  heathen's  obser- 
vation) as  external  good  things  please  more,  in  the  expectation, 
than  they  do  in  the  fruition  :  when  (as  he  also  observes)  as  to 
the  good  and  evil  things  of  the  contrary  kind,  the  case  is  con- 
trary. And  how  often  do  we  find  those  evils  in  the  bearing, 
light,  and  to  have  little  in  them,  that  looked  big,  seemed  for- 
midable, and  carried  a  dreadful  appearance  with  them  at  a  dis- 
tance ?  VViiat  a  fearful  thing  is  poverty  to  a  man's  imagination 
and  yet  who  live  merrier  lives  than  beggars  ?  We  therefore,  by 
this  anticipation,  suffer  in  a  worse  kind.  And  if  we  do  not 
make  an  atHiction.  of  no  affliction,  we  make  of  a  lighter  one  a 
more  grievous.  We  turn  a  future  outward  affliction,  into  a  pre- 
sent inward  and  mental  one.  The  affliction  of  forbidden  care 
falls  upon  the  mind,  whereas  the  object  of  that  care,  is  only  an 
affliction  to  the  outward  man.  How  much  more  of  suffering  is 
an  intelligent  spirit  capable  of,  than  a  mere  lump  of  animated 
flesh  or  clay  ?  Can  my  body  ever  feel  so  much  as  my  soul  can  ? 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  always  commensurate  to  the  principle  of 
life  by  which  we  are  capable  of  the  one  or  the  other.  How 
unspeakably  greater  are  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  than  those  of 
the  body !  and  so,  consequently,  are  mental  afflictions,  than 
corporal.  The  providence  of  God,  it  may  be  intends  some 
affliction  to  our  outer  man  to-morrow  ;  but,  in  the  mean  tiiiTe, 
our  expectations,  and  anxious  thoughts  are  torturing  our  spirits 
to-day,  while,  perhaps,  we  have  burden  enough  otherwise. 

5.  And  as  the  affliction  of  anxious  forethought  and  care,  is 
more  grievous  in  the  kind,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  very  intense,  in 
the  degree,  of  that  kind  :  beyond  what  the  other  sort  of  affliction 
may  be.  For  whereas  the  other  may  be,  more  directly  from 
God,  and  this  (as  was  said)  from  myself.  God  afflicts  with 
wisdom,  mercy  and  moderation.  But  this  self-affliction  pro- 
ceeds from  the  want  of  prudentce,  and  is  without  mercy.  So 
that  the  moderating  principles  are  wanting.  Men,  commonly, 
know  no  limit  or  measure  in  their  thus  afflicting  themselves  : 
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never  think  it  enough.  Their  own  passions  are  their  tormentors, 
whichj  having  broke  loose  from  under  the  government  of  their 
reason  and  prudence,  run  into  vi^ild  rage  and  fury.  What  a 
misery  is  it  to  have  such  fierce  creatures  preying  upon  us  ! 
God  would  never  use  us  so  unmercifully,  as  we  do  ourselves. 
Or,  if  he  suflfer  wicked  men  to  be  our  afflicters,  that  know  no 
pity,  they  cannot  reach  our  spirits  :  and  his  mercy  towards  us 
is  still  the  same.  He  can  restrain  or  over-rule  them  at  pleasure; 
or  infuse  such  consolations,  as,  when  we  are  thus  afflicting 
ourselves,  we  cannot  expect  ;  and  which  that  self-affliction 
doth  naturally  exclude.  It  is  unconceivable  what  evils  we 
superadd  to  our  own  days,  beyond  that  which  he  counts 
sufficient.  Nor  do  we  design  our  own  good  in  it,  as  he  doth 
when  he  afflicts.  VV^hich  design  and  end,  measure  and  limit 
the  means,  that  they  may  not  exceed  the  proportion  requisite 
thereto. 

6.  All  this  superadded  evil  we  bring  upon  ourselves  against 
a  rule  (which  is  fit  to  be  again  noted)  for  both  the  considerations 
that  are  subjoined,  must  be  considered,  as  relative  to  the  pre- 
cept. We  break  first  the  law,  before  we  break  our  own  peace. 
Our  Redeemer  and  Lord  hath  interposed  his  authority,  as  a  bar 
■against  our  troubling  ourselves;  and  so  fenced  our  peace  and 
comfort  for  us,  that  we  have  no  way  to  come  at  our  own  trouble, 
but  by  breaking  through  the  boundary  of  this  law.  This  then 
is  a  very  pestilent  addition  to  the  evil  of  this  daj/,  that  we  draw 
upon  ourselves  by  our  taking  thought  for  to-morrorv.  For  we 
mingle  the  evil  of  sin  with  that  of  affliction.  We  deal  very  ill 
with  ourselves  in  this,  to  taint  our  affliction  with  so  foul  a 
thing ;  which  might  have  been  mere  affliction  without  that  im- 
bittering  accursed  mixture. 

And  it  is  to  ]»e  considered,  that  this  draws  a  consequence 
with  it,  (besides  the  depraving  nature  of  sin,  and  the  corroding 
nature,  especially,  of  this  sin,)  it  is,  as  it  is  sin^  punishable. 
And  so,  as  we  bring  the  evil  of  to-morrow,  into  this  day ;  we 
may  bring  the  evil  of  this  day  into  to-morrow.  God  may  be 
offended,  and  frown  to-morrow ,  because  we  were  no  more  apt 
to  be  governed  by  him  to-day.  And  as  we  drew  an  imaginary 
cloud  from  the  next  day  into  this,  it  may,  the  next,  return  upon 
us  in  a  real  storm.  But  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  it  highly  ag- 
gravates the  matter  that, 

7.  We  herein  offend,  not  only  against  the  justice  of  the  law, 
but  against  the  mercy  of  it,  the  kindness,  goodness  and  com- 
passion imported  in  it.  This,  as  it  was  intimated  before,  so 
needs  to  be  more  deeply  considered  by  itseL".  It  ought  indeed 
to  be  acknowledged  concerning  the  general  i^rame  and  system, 

VOL.  II.  2  X 
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of  all  the  dlvme  laws,  tliat  they  are  visibly,  and  with  adiViirabk 
suitableness,  contrived  for  the  good  and  felicity  of  mankind, 
and  seem  but  obligations  upon  us  to  be  happy.  Such  as  in  the 
keeping  whereof  there  is  great  reward.  Ps.  19.  11.  And,  in  this 
particular  one,  how  observably  liath  our  Lord,  as  it  were  stu- 
died our  quiet,  and  the  repose  of  our  minds  !  How  (especially) 
doth  the  benignity  and  kindness  of  the  holy  Law-giver  appear 
in  it !  upon  comparing  this  consideration  with  the  precept  it- 
self. Take  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  of  it.  As  though  he  had  said  I  would  not  have  you 
over-burdened;  I  -would  have  you  be  without  care.  It  imports  a 
tenderness  of  our  present  comfort;  which  he  many  other  ways 
expresses  of  our  future  safety  and  blessedness.  As  though  he 
should  say,  1  would  have  you  go  comfortably  through  the  world, 
where  you  are  in  a  pilgrimage  and  a  wayfaring  condition  ;  1 
would  not  have  you  oppressed,  nor  your  spirits  bowed  down  with 
too  hea'n^  a  burden.  And  it  is  elsewhere  inculcated.  Casting 
all  your  care  on  him,  for  he  careth  for  you,  (1  Pet.  5.  7.)  In 
nothing  be  careful  (Phil.  4.  6.)  but,  in  all  things,  let  your  re- 
quests be  made  known  to  God,  with  thanksgiving ;  and  the 
peace  of  God  (so  it  immediately  follows)  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding, shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds.  Commit  thy 
way  to  the  Lord,  devolve  it  on  him,  as  the  word  signifies,  Ps^ 
37.  5.  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  will  bring  it  to  pass.  If  we 
be  so  wise  as  to  observe  his  rule  and  design,  we  shall  be  wise  for 
ourselves.  And  that  tranquillity  and  calmness  of  spirit,  which 
many  heathens  have  so  highly  magnified,  and  which  their  phl- 
li^Qphy  sought,  our  religion  will  possess  and  enjoy.  But  if  we 
neglect,  and  disregard  him  herein;  we  shall  bring  an  evil  into 
to-day  that  neither  belongs  to  this  day,  nor  to  any  other.  It  is 
true  indeed,  God  doth  often  point  us  out  the  day,  wherein  we 
must  suiter  such  and  such  external  evils,  and  as  it  were  say  to  us, 
"  Now  is  your  day  of  suffering."  Sometimes  by  his  providence 
alone,  when  i  have  no  way  of  escape  ;  sometimes  by  the  con- 
currence of  his  word  andprovidence,whentheone  hems  me  in, 
on  the  one  hand^  the  other  on  the  other.  He  hath  now  set  me 
a  day  for  suffering,  in  this  or  that  kind,  but  none  for  sinning  in 
this  kind,  nor  in  any  other.  Why  shall  I  draw  in  evils  to 
this  day,  from  to-morrow,  that  belong  neither  to  this  day  nor 
to  to-morrow. 

The  sum  is,  whether  we  regard  our  innocency  or  our  peace, 
whether  we  would  express  reverence  to  God,  or  a  due  regard  to 
oui-selves.  If  we  would  do  the  part  cither  of  pious  and  religious 
or  of  rational  and  prudent  men,  we  are  to  lay  a  restraint  upon 
purselves  in  this  matter.      Have  we  nothing  to  employ  gur 
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thouglits  about,  that  concerns  iis  more  ?  nothing-  wherein  we 
may  use  them  to  better  purpose  }  Is  there  nothing  wherein  we 
are  more  left  at  liberty  ?  or  nothing  alx)ut  which  we  are  more 
bound  in  duty  to  tliink  ?  Unless  we  reckon  that  thoughts  are 
absolutely  free,  and  that  we  may  use  our  thinking  power  as  we 
please ;  and  that  the  divine  government  doth  not  extend  to  our 
minds  ?  (which  if  it  do  not,  we  confound  God's  government, 
and  man's,  and  there  is  an  end  of  ail  internal  sin  and  duty  ; 
and  of  the  first  and  most  radical  differences  of  moral  good  and 
evil)  we  can  never  justify  oiuselves  in  such  a  range  of  thoughts 
and  cares,  as  this  we  have  been  speaking  of.  And  it  is  very  un- 
reasonable to  continue  a  course  we  cannot  justify.  A  transient 
action  done  against  a  formed  judgment  would  be  reflected  on 
with  regret  and  shame  by  such  as  are  not  arrived  to  that  pitch 
as  not  to  care  what  they  do.  But  to  persist  in  a  condemned 
course  of  actions,  must  much  more,  argue  a  profligate  consci- 
ence enfeebled  and  mortified  to  that  degree  as  to  have  little 
sense  left  of  right  and  wrong.  Where  it  is  so>  somewhat  else  is 
requisite  to  a  cure,  than  n\ere  representing  theevilof  that  course. 
What  that  can  do  hath  been  tried  already.  And  when  men 
have  been  once  used  to  victory,  over  their  own  judgments,,  and 
consciences ;  every  former  defeat  makes  the  next  the  easier  ; 
till  at  length,  light  and  conscience  become  such  coatemptible 
baffled  things,  as  to  signify  nothing  at  all,  to  the  goveruing  of 
practice,  this  way  or  that. 

The  only  thing  that  can  work  a  redress,  is  to  get  the  temper 
of  our  spirits  cured  J  which  will  mightily  facilitate  the  work 
and  business  of  conscience,  and  is  necessary^  even  where  it  is 
most  lively  and  vigorous.  For  to  be  only  quick  at  discerning 
what  we  should  be,  and  do,  signifies  little  against  a  disinclined 
heart.  Therefore  for  the  rectifying  of  that^  and  that  our  incli- 
nations, as  well  as  our  judgments,  may  concur,  and  fall  in  with 
onr  duty  in  this  matter,  I  will  only  reecimmend  in  order  hereto 
by  way  of  direction  (among  many  that  might  be  thought  on) 
these  two  things, 

(1.)  That  we  iise  more  earnest  endeavo.ur  to  be,  habitually, 
imder  government,  in  reference  to  our  thoughts,  and  the  inward 
"workings  of  our  spirits.  For  can  we  doubt  of  the  obligation  of 
the  many  precepts  that  concern,  immediately,  the  inner  man  ? 
to  love,  to  trust,  to  fear,  to  rejoice  in  God,  &c.?  What  becomes 
of  all  religion,  if  the  vital  principles  of  it  he  thought  unnecessa- 
ry ?  Do  not  all  the  laws  of  God  that  enjoins  us  any  duty,  lay 
theii  first  obligation  upon  our  inward  man  ?  Or  do  they  only 
oblige  us  to  be  hypocrites  ?  and  to  seem  v/hat  we  are  not  ?  And 
why  do  we  here^istinguish  j  and  think  that^  by  some  precepts^^ 
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God  intends  to  oblige  us ;  and  by  others  he  means  no  such 
thing,  but  to  leave  us  to  our  liberty  ?  Or  would  not  those  which 
we  will  confess  more  indispensable  (namely,  such  as  have  been 
instanced  in)  exclude  the  careful  thoughts,  we  speak  of,  about 
the  events  of  to-morrow  ?  For  can  a  heart  much  conversant  in 
the  explicit  acts  of  love  to  God,  trust  in  him,  the  fear  of  him, 
&c.  be  much  liable  to  these  forbidden  cares  ? 

Nor,  surely,  can  it  be  matter  of  doubt  with  us,  whether  God 
observe  the  thoughts  and  motions  of  our  souls  ?  For  can  we  think 
that  he  will  give  rules  about  things  wherein  he  will  exercise  no 
judgment  ?  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man  that  they 
are  vanity ;  (Ps.  94.)  and  are  any  more  vain  than  these  ?  Do 
we  christians  need  a  heathen  instructor  to  tell  us,  **  We  ought 
always  so  to  live,  as  under  view ;  and  so  to  think,  as  if  there 
were  some  one  that  may,  and  can,  inspect  and  look  into  our  in- 
nermost breast.  To  what  purpose  is  it  that  we  keep  anything 
secret  from  man  ?  nothing  is  shut  up  to  God.  He  is  amidst 
our  minds,  and  comes  among  our  most  inward  thoughts."  (Se- 
neca.) Let  us  labour  to  accustom  and  use  our  spirits  to  sub* 
jection,  to  have  them  composed  and  formed  to  awful  apprehenr 
sions  of  that  authority  and  government  which  the  Father  of  spi- 
tits  claims,  and  hath  established  immediately  over  themselves. 
This,  though  it  be  more  general,  will  yet  reach  this  case. 

(2.)  That  we  aim  at  being,  in  the  temper  of  our  spirits,  more 
indifferent  about  all  future  events,  that  lie  within  the  compass 
of  time.  Let  us  not  account  them  so  very  considerable.  Time 
will  soon  be  over,  and  is  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  us  to  confine 
our  minds  unto.  We  should  endeavour  a  greater  amplitude  of 
thoughts.  As  he  that  hath  large,  and  noble  designs,  looks  with 
great  indifference,  upon  smaller  matters  wherein  they  are  not 
concerned.  One  that  fears  God,  and  works  righteousness,  be- 
lieves a  world  to  come,  and  lives  in  entire  devotedness  to  the 
Redeemer,  (the  constitution  of  whose  kingdom  relates  entirely 
to  that  other  world)  hath  little  cause  to  concern  himself  about 
interveniences,  which,  as  to  his  part  in  that  world,  will  not  al- 
ter his  case.  We  are  not  the  surer  of  heaven,  if  the  sun  shine 
out  to-morrow ;  nor  the  less  sure,  if  it  shine  not. 

For  the  obtaining  of  this  dutiful  and  peaceful  indifFerency,  it 
concerns  us  to  be  much  in  prayer.  For,  both,  that  happy  tem- 
per of  mind  is  part  of  the  wisdom,  which  if  we  want,  we  are  to 
ask  of  God.  (Jam.  1.5.)  and  it  directly  eases  us  of  the  bur- 
den of  our  affairs  to  commit  them  in  that  way ;  as  is  signified  in 
that  mentioned  scripture,  Phil.  4-  6.  Nor  was  anything  more 
agreeable,  than  that  our  Lord  teaching  us  (in  that  admirable 
summary  of  petitions  given  in  this  same  sermon  on  the  mount) 
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to  pray  every  day  for  our  daily  bread,  should  here  forbid  us  to 
take  thought  for  the  morrow.  As  also,  in  the  gathering  of 
manna,  no  care  was  to  be  extended  further  than  the  present 
day.*  We  have  easy  access  daily.  Story  tells  us,  the  poor 
Chinese  could  not  enter  into  the  presence  of  their  Tarta- 
rian prince,  with  never  so  just  a  complaint,  without  submit- 
ting, first,  to  a  hundred  bastinados,  as  the  condition  of  their 
admittance.  Would  we  thankfully  accept,  and  use  as  we 
might,  the  constant  liberty  we  have  upon  the  easiest  terms, 
how  much  would  it  contribute  both  to  our  innocency  and 
quiet ! 

*  Both  which  remarks  arc  noted  by  some  expositors. 
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npHERE  is  yet  another  very  vicious  habit  of  mind,  besides 
this  of  taking  thought  about  the  events  of  future  time ; 
namely,  an  intemperate  appetite  of  foreknowing  them.  Which 
hath  such  affinity,  and  lies  so  contiguous,  and  bordering  to  the 
former,  that  it  will  not  be  incongruous  to  add  somewhat  con- 
cerning it ;  and,  which  is  of  so  ill  and  pernicious  an  import, 
that  it  will  deserve  some  endeavour  to  shew  how  we  may  discern 
and  repress  it.  And  it  may  be  requisite  to  discourse  somewhat 
to  this  purpose,  both  for  the  vindication  of  God's  wisdom  and 
goodness,  in  confining  our  knowledge  of  the  events  of  future 
time,  within  so  narrow  bounds  and  limits ;  and  that  serious 
christians  may  the  more  effectually  consult  the  ease  and  quiet 
of  their  own  minds,  by  keeping  themselves  contentedly,  as  to 
this  matter,  within  the  bounds  which  he  hath  set  them.  This 
appetite  of  foreknowing  is  only  to  be  animadverted  on  so  far  a$ 
it  is  Inordinate,  and  a  distemper.  Our  business  therefore  heye 
must  be,  to  specify  and  distinguish  this  distemper  :  and  to  offer 
somewhat  for  the  cure  of  it. 

1.  For  the  finding  out  and  specifying  of  it.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  there  may  be  a  faultiness  in  the  defect :  a  too 
great  listlessness,  and  indisposition  to  look  forward.  Which  in- 
disposition will  appear  blamable,  when  it  proceeds  either— 
from  a  sensual  slothfulness  of  temper  thataddicts  us  wholly  to 
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the  present.  It  is  too  mnch  a-kin  to  the  beast,  to  be  totally 
taken  up  with  vvliat  now  pleases.  When  all  the  soul  lies  in  the 
senses,  and  we  mind  nothing  but  the  grateful  relishes  of  our 
present  and  private  enjoyments,  are  quite  unconcerned  about 
the  state  of  the  woi'ld,  or  the  Christian  interest,  or  what  shall 
hereafter  come  of  the  affairs  of  our  country,  in  civil  or  religious 
respects  ;  when  we  are  held  in  a  lazy  indifferency  concerning 
the  state  of  things  in  succeeding  times  and  ages;  are  conscious 
of  no  desire  of  any  hopeful  prospect  for  posterity,  and  those 
that  shall  come  after  us;  arrd  it  is  all  one  with  us  whether  we  know 
them  likely  to  be  civil  or  barbarian,  Christian  or  pagan,  free- 
men or  slaves,  because  we  care  not  which  of  these  we  be  our- 
selves, so  we  can  but  eat  on,  and  enjoy  our  own  undisturbed 
case  and  pleasure  ;  this  is  a  fatal  mortiiication  of  the  appetite 
of  foreknowing.  For  it  destroys  it  quite,  when  it  should  but 
rectify  and  reduce  it  within  due  bounds.  And  in  what  degree 
that,  or  any  other  inclination  ought  to  die,  it  much  imports 
what  kills  it ;  because  that  which  doth  so,  succeeds  into  the 
dominion,  and  hath  all  the  power  in  me  which  it  before 
had.  And  surely  no  worse  thing  can  rule  over  me,  than  a 
sensual  spirit;  that  binds  me  down,  and  limits  me  to  this  spot 
of  earth,  and  point  of  time.  Or  if  it  proceed — from  a 
weak  and  childish  dread  of  all  futurity  :  as  children  ap- 
prehend nothing  but  bugbears,  and  hobgo])lins,  and  fright- 
ful images,  and  appearances  in  the  dark;  this  ill  disposi- 
tion is  very  intimately  conjunct  with  the  former.  When 
a  sensual  mind,  finding  itself  already  well  entertained  with  the 
gratifications  of  the  present  tiine,  cleaves  to  it,  and  every 
thought  of  a  change  is  mortal.  It  is  death  to  admit  the  appre- 
hension of  a  new  scene.  It  is  as  true  indeed,  that  the  same 
temper  of  mind,  in  more  ungrateful,  present  circumstances, 
runs  all  into  discontent  and  affectation  of  change  ;  as  will  be 
further  shewn  hereafter  in  the  proper  place.  But  in  this  re- 
gion of  changes,  it  is  most  imprudent  and  incongruous,  to  let 
the  mind  be  unchangeably  fixed  upon  any  external  state  and 
posture  of  things  ;  or  irreconcilably  averse  to  any.  It  is  be- 
coming, it  is  laudable  and  glorious,  with  a  manly,  and  a  truly 
Christian  fortitude,  to  dare  to  face  futurity  how  formidably  so- 
ever any  thing  within  the  comjwss  of  time  may  look.  For, 
certaiiily,  so  far  as  we  ought  to  be  mortified  to  the  knowledge 
of  future  things,  it  ought  to  proceed  from  some  better  principle, 
than  only  our  being  afraid  to  know  them. 

*  But,  that  distemper  of  mind  which  is  now  more  principally 
to  be  noted  and  reproved,  lies  rather  in  the  excess.  That 
therefore  it  may  be  distinctly  characterized  and  understood,  I 
4vd\l  endeavour  to  shew— when  this  appetite  of  foreknowing  the 
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events  of  future  time  is  not  to  be  thought  excessive  ;  or  how 
far  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  such  matters  is  allowable  and 
fit,  and — when,  by  its  excess,  it  doth  degenerate  Into  a  dis- 
temper so  as  to  become  the  just  matter  of  reprehension  and 
redress. 

JF'irst.  Therefore  (on  the  negative  part)  we  are  not  to  think 
it  disallowed  us;  yea  It  cannot  but  be  our  duty,  to  have  a  well 
proportioned  desire,  of  understanding  so  much  of  future  event, 
as  God  hath  thoifght  fit  to  reveal  in  his  word.  As  he  liath  there 
foretold  very  great  things  concerning  the  state  of  the  Christian 
church  and  interest  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Which  predictions 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  are  made  public  and  offered  to  our  view 
to  be  neglected  and  overlooked.  Only  we  must  take  care  that 
our  endeavour  to  understand  them,  and  the  time  and  labour  we 
employ  therein,  be  commensurate  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
condition,  to  our  ability  and  advantage  for  such  more  difficult 
disquisitions,  and  be  duly  proportioned  between  tiiem,  and 
other  things,  that  may  be  of  equal   or  greater  moment  to  us. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  liable  to  exception,  if  we  only 
desire  to  make  a  right  use  of  other  additional  indications  and 
presages  also  ;  whether  they  belong  to  the  moral,  natural,  or 
political  world  or(if  any  such  should  be  afforded)tothe  more  pe- 
culiar sphere  of  extraordinary  and  immediate  divine  revelation. 

1.  It  is  not  only  innocent,  but  commendable  to  endeavour 
the  making  a  due  improvement  of  moral  prognostics  ;  or  to 
consider  what  we  are  to  hope,  or  fear,  from  the  increase  and 
growth  of  virtue,  or  vice  in  the  time  wherein  we  live.  And 
herein  we  may  fitly  guide  our  estimate,  by  what  we  find  pro- 
mised, threatened  or  historically  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(or  other  certain  history)  in  reference  to  like  cases.  Only  be- 
cause God  may  sometime,  arbitrarily  vary  his  methods ;  and  the 
express  application  of  such  promises,  threatenings  and  histories 
to  our  times  is  not  in  Scripture,we  should;  not  be  too  positive  in 
making  it. 

2.  The  like  may  be  said  of  such  unusual  phenomena  as  fall 
out  within  the  sphere,  but  besides  the  common  course  of  nature: 
as  comets  or  whatever  else  is  wont  to  be  reckoned  portentous. 
The  total  neglect  of  which  things,  I  conceive,  neither  agrees 
with  the  religious  reverence  which  we  owe  to  the  Ruler  of  the 
world ;  nor  with  common  reason  and  prudence. 

It  belongs  not  to  the  present  design,  as  to  comets  particularly, 
to  discourse  the  philosophy  of  them.  Their  relation  to  our  earth, 
as  meteors  raised  from  it,  is  a  fancy  that  seems  desen'edly  ex- 
ploded ;  but  it  seems  to  require  great  hardiness  to  deny  they 
have  any  relation  as  tokens.  Their  distance  from  us  may  well 
argue  the  former.    But^  the  constant  luminaries  of  heaven. 
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that  In  other  kinds,  continually  serve  us,  might  by  their  distance 
(most  of  them)  be  thought  quite  unrelated  to  us  as  well  as 
they.  And  if  we  should  suppose  all,  or  most,  of  those  useful 
luminaries  primarily  made  for  some  other  nobler  use,  that  makes 
not  the  constant  benefit  we  have  by  them  less  in  itself.  The 
like  maybe  thought  of  the  use  which  these  more  extraordinary 
ones  may  be  of  to  us,  in  a  diverse  kind  ;  that  they  should  cause 
what  they  are  thought  to  signify.  I  understand  not,  nor  am 
solicitous  how  they  are  themselves  caused  ;  Tet  that  be  as  na- 
turally as  can  be  supposed,  (of  the  rejected  effluvia  of  other 
heavenly  bodies,  or  by  the  never  so  regular  collection  of  what- 
soever other  celestial  matter,)  that,binders  not  their  being  signs 
to  us,  more  than  the  natural  causation  of  the  bow  in  the  clouds, 
though  that,  l)eing  an  appropriate  sign  for  a  determinate  pur- 
pose, its  signification  cannot  but  be  more  certain.  And,  if  we 
should  err  in  supposing  them  to  signify  anything  of  future 
event  to  us  at  all,  and  that  error  only  lead  us  into  more  serious- 
ness ;  and  a  more  prepared  temper  of  mind,  for  such  trouble 
as  may  be  upon  the  earth ;  it  will,  sure,  be  a  less  dangerous 
error,  than  that  on  the  other  hand  would  be,  if  we  should  err  in 
thinking  fhem  to  signify  nothing ;  and  be  thereby  made  the 
more  supine  and  secure,  and  more  liable  to  be  surprized  by  the 
calamities  that  shall  ensue;  besides,  that  we  shall  be  the  less 
excusable,  in  departing  from  the  judgment  of  all  former  times 
and  ages,  upon  no  certainty  of  being  more  in  the  right.  And 
why  should  we  think  such  things  should  serve  us  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  only  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  or  furnish  us  with 
inatter  of  wonder,  invite  us  to  gaze  and  admire?  when  (as  an  anci- 
ent well  observes*)  "things  known  to  all  in  the  common  course| 
of  nature  are  not  less  wonderful,  and  would  be  amazing  to  all 
that  consider  them,  if  men  were  not  wont  to  admire  only  things 
that  are  rare.  It  is  neither  fit,  indeed,  we  should  be  very  par- 
ticular, or  confident  in  our  interpretations  and  expectations  upon 
such  occasions ;  or  let  our  minds  run  out  in  exorbitant  emotions, 
as  will  be  further  shewn  in  the  positive  account  which  is  in- 
tended of  this  sort  of  distemper.  But  I  conceive  it  is  very  safe 
to  suppose,  that  some  very  considerable  thing,  either  in  a  way 
of  judgment  or  mercy  may  ensue  ;  according  as  the  cry  of  per- 
severing wickedness  or  of  penitential  prayer  is  more  or  less  loud 
at  that  time. 

3.  There  are,  again,  very  strange  and  extraordinary  aspects 
of  providence  that  sometimes  offer  themselves  to  our  notice,  in 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  in  the  political  world,  where 
God  presides  over  rational  and  free  agents.  And  these  also  must 

^August,  de  Civit.  Dei,  1.  21.  c.  8. 
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be  allowed  to  have  theiv  signification  ofwliat  is  likely  to  be  future. 
For,  otherwise,  if  we  were  to  reckon  tliey  imported  notliing, 
either  of  good  or  evil  (so  much  as  probable)  to  be  expected 
from  them;  we  sliould  be  to  blame,  if  our  minds  should  admit 
^ny  impression  from  them,  either  of  hope  or  fear  (which  both 
refer  to  the  tuture)  though  in  never  so  moderate  a  degree*  And 
shordd  be  o])liged  to  put  on  an  absolute  stoicism,  in  reference  to 
whatsoever  may  occur  beyond  wl\at  human  nature  is  capable  of; 
and  which  would  have  more  in  it  of  stupidity,  than  prudence, 
or  any  human  or  Cliristian  virtue.  When,  therefore,  tlie  face  of 
providence  seems  more  manifestly  threatening,  clouds  gather  ; 
^11  things  conspire  to  infer  a  common  caLimit}',  and  all  means 
and  methods  of  prevention,  are  from  time  to  tin^-c  frustrated ; 
if  we  so  far  allow  ourselves  to  think  it  approaching,  as  that  we 
are  hereby  excited  to  prayer,  repentance,  and  the  reforming  of 
our  lives ;  this  sure  is  better  than  a  regardless  drousy  slum- 
ber. 

And  again,  if  in  order  to  our  preservation  from  a  present 
utter  ruin,  there  fell  out,  in  a  continual  succession,  many  strange 
and  wonderful  things  which  we  looked  not  for,  without  which 
we  had  been  swallowed  up  quick;  we  be  hereupon  encouraged 
unto  trust,  and  dependance  upon  God,  and  the  hope  we  shall 
be  preserved  from  being  at  length  quite  destroyed  whatever  pre- 
sent calamities  may  befal  us;  and  be  the  more  fortified  in  our 
resolution  not  to  forsake  him,  whatsoever  shall :  this  seems  no 
immodest  or  irrational  construction  and  use  of  such  providences. 
Yea,  and  at  any  time,  when  there  Is  no  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  a  divine  hand  in  the  conduct  of  affairs;  it  unbecomes  us 
not  to  use  our  reason  and  prudence,  in  judging  by  their  visible 
posture  and  tendency,  as  they  lie  under  human  management, 
what  is  like  to  ensue  ;  upon  supposition  the  over-ruling  provi- 
dence do  not  interpose,  to  hinder  or  alter  their  course  :  (as  we 
find  they  often  run  on  long,  in  one  current,  without  any  such 
more  remarkable  intei-position)  only  we  are  to  be  very  wary,  lest 
we  be  peremptory  in  concluding;  or  put  more  value  than  is 
meet  upon  our  own  judgment  (as  was  noted  before)  both  be- 
cause we  know  not  when,  or  how,  a  divine  hand  may  interpose; 
and  may  be  ignorant  of  many  matters  of  fact,  upon  which  a  true 
judgment  of  their  natural  tendency  may  depend,  and  our  abili- 
ty to  judge,  upon  what  is  in  view,  may  be  short  and  defective. 
Others  that  have  more  power,  and  can  do  more,  may  also  have 
much  more  prudence,  and  can  discern  better.  But  observing 
such  limitations,  it  is  fit  we  should  use,  to  this  purpose,  that 
measiu-e  of  understanding  which  God  hath  given  us.  In  what 
part  of  the  world  soever  he  assigns  us  our  station,  we  are  to 
consider  he   hath  made  us    reasonable    creatures,  and   that 
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we  owe  to  him  what  interest  we  have  in  the  country  where  we 
live.  And  therefore,  as  we  are  not  to  aflfect  the  knowledge 
which  belongs  not  to  us ;  so,  nor  are  we  to  renounce  the  know- 
ledge which  we  havej  to  abandon  our  eyes,  and  be  led  on  as 
brutes  or  blind  men.  But  to  endeavour,  according  as  we  have 
opportunity,  to  see  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  going  ; 
that  we  may  know  accordingly  how  to  govern  our  spirits ;  and 
aim  to  get  a  temper  of  mind  suitable  to  what  may  be  the  state 
of  our  case.  And  for  aught  we  know,  this  may  be  all  the  pro- 
phecy we  sliall  have  to  guide  us.  As  it  was  the  celebrated  say- 
ing of  a  Greek  poet,  quoted  by  divers  of  the  sager  heathens, 
"  He  is  the  best  prophet  that  conjectures  best.^'  Nor  is  it  so 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  in  plain  cases  (which  do  ordinarily 
happen)  God  should,  by  any  extraordinary  means,  give  us  no- 
tice of- what  is  to  fall  out. 

4.  But  we  are  not  suddenly  to  reject  any  premonitions  of 
that  kind,  that  appear  to  deserve  our  regard,  if  there  be  any 
such.  It  is  indeed  a  part  of  prudence  not  too  hastily  to  embrace 
or  lay  much  stress  upon  modern  prophecies.  But  I  see  not 
how  it  can  be  concluded,  that  because  God  hath  of  latter 
time,  been  more  sparing,  as  to  such  communications ;  that 
therefore  prophecy  is  so  absolutely  ceased,  that  he  will  never 
more  give  men  intimations  of  his  mind  and  purposes  that  way.. 
He  hath  never  said  it :  nor  can  it  be  known  by  ordinary  means. 
Therefore  for  any  to  say  it,  were  to  pretend  to  prophesy,  even 
while  they  say  prophecy  is  ceased.  The  superstition  of  the 
vulgar  pagans  was,  indeed,  greatly  imposed  upon  by  the  pre- 
tence of  divination ;  but  among  their  more  ancient  philosophers 
none  ever  denied  the  thing,  except  Xenophanes  and  Epicurus, 
as  Cicero*  and  Plutarchf  inform  us,  and  concerning  the  latter 
Jjaertius.l"  It  seems  he  did  it  over  and  over  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
well  agreed  with  his  principles  about  the  Deity  to  do  so.  Cicero 
himself,  after  large  discourse  upon  the  subject,  leaves  at  last, 
the  matter  donbtful  according  to  the  manner  of  the  academy 
which  he  professes  to  imitate.  Yet  a  great  father  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  understands  him  to  deny  it,  but  withal  observes 
that  he  denied  God's  prescience  too  (as  one  might,  indeed  that 
he  doubted  it  at  least)  in  that  discourse.  Plato  discourses  so- 
berly of  it,  asserting,  and  diminishing  it  at  once,  (as  we  shall 
afterwards  have  more  occasion  to  note,)  the  generality  were  for 

*   De  divinat.     f  De  Piacit.    Phil. 

He  hath  abohsbod  every  act  of  divination  ia  others,  as  well  as  iu 
this  small  epitome. 
t  In  vita^Kpic. 
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it,  as  is  evident.  And  indted  the  many  monitory  dreams  rela- 
ted in  Cicero's  books  upon  that  subject,  and  by  Plutarch  in  se- 
veral parts  of  his  works,  shew  that  notices  of  things  to  come 
were  not  uncommon  among  the  pagans ;  and  in  a  way  that 
seemed  more  remarkable,  and  of  more  certain  signification, 
than  their  so  much  boasted  oracles.  How  they  came  by  tliem, 
from  whom,  or  upon  what  account,  we  do  not  now  inquire. 
But  since  the  matter  was  really  so,  it  seems  no  incredible  thing, 
that  some  or  other  in  the  Christian  church,  even  In  these  latter 
ages,  should,  upon  better  terms,  partake  somewhat  of  some  such" 
aprivilege.*  Nor  Is  it  difficult  to  produce  many  instanccs,wlth- 
in  the  latter  centuries,  that  would  incline  one  to  think  it  hath 
been  so. 

But  whosoever  shall  pretend  it,  I  see  not  what  right  they  can 
claim  to  be  believed  by  others,  till  the  event  iustlly  the  pre- 
diction ;  unless  they  can,  otherwise,  shew  the  signs  which  are 
wont  to  accompany  and  recommend  a  super-natural  revelation. 
Where  any  such  is  really  aiforded,  it  is  like  it  may  produce  a  con- 
comitant confidence,  that  will  exclude  all  present  doubt  in  their 
own  minds,  without  external  confirmation.  But  then,  as  the 
apostle  speaks  in  another  case,  if  they  have  faith,  they  must 
have  it  to  themselves.  They  can  never  describe  their  confidence 
to  another,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  impression  of  a  mere 
groundless  (and  often  deluded)  imagination.  Nor  are  others 
to  grudge  at  it,  If  some  particular  persons,  be  in  this  or  that 
instance  privileged  with  so  peculiar  a  divine  favour,  as  to  have 
secret  monitions  of  any  danger  approaching  them,  that  they  may 
avoid  it,  or  direction  concerning  their  own  private  affairs,  which 
none  else  are  concerned  to  take  cognisance  of.  But,  if  tlie  matter 
be  of  common  concernment,  the  concurrence  of  things  is  to  be 
noted ;  and  a  greater  regard  will  seem  to  be  challenged,  if 
several  of  these  mentioned  indications  do  fall  in  together.  As, 
supposing  a  gradual  foregoing  languor  and  degeneracy  of 
religion,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  And 
Christianity  (with  the  several  professions,  which  it  comprehends) 
looks  less  like  a  religion  ;  or  a  thing  that  hath  any  reference  to 
God.  But  rather,  that  men  have  thought  fit  to  make  use  of 
tliis  or  that  various  mode  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  civil  distinction, 
"under  which  to  form  and  unite  themselves  into  opposite  parties, 
for  the  serving  of  secular  interests  and  designs.  It,  generally, 
makes  no  better  men  than  paganism.  A  spirit  of  atheism,  pro- 
faneness,  and  contempt  of  the  Deity,  and  of  all  things  sacred, 
more  openly  shews  and  avows  itself,  than  perhaps,  heretofore, 
in  any  pagan  nation.    And  not  in  a  time  of  gross  darkness,  such 

•  Savanrola,  G,  Wischard,  of  Scotland,  and  several  others. 
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as  formerly,  for  several  ages,  had  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  Christiari  church  ;  but  in  a  time  of  very  clear  and 
bright  light.  Worse  and  more  horrid  principles,  even  in  the 
ancient  sense  of  mankind,  apparently  destructive  of  common 
order,  and  of  all  iiuman  society,  are  inserted  into  the  religion 
of  christians  ;  and  obtain  v.-ith  them  that  have,  in  great  part  ob- 
tained the  power  in  the  Christian  world,  and  would  wholly  en- 
gi-oss  the  Christian  name.  Better  principles,  in  others,  are  in- 
efficacious and  signify  nothing,  too  generally,  to  the  governing 
of  their  lives  and  practice.  Men  are  let  loose  to  all  imaginable 
wickedness,  as  much  as  if  they  were  not  christians,  and  many 
(namely,  that  more  vastly  numerous  and  bulky  party)  the  more 
for  that  they  arc  so.  Yea,  and  not  let  loose,  only;  but  obliged 
by  their  very  principles,  to  those  peculiar  acts,  and  kinds  of 
%vickedness,  and  violence,  which  directly  tend  to  turn  Christen- 
dom into  an  Aceldama,  and  involve  the  Christian  world  in  ruin 
and  confusion.  When  multitudes  stand,  as  it  were  prepared, 
and  in  a  ready  posture,  to  execute  such  vengeance,  as  is  highly 
deserved  by  others,  and  make  judgment  begin  at  (that  \^hich 
our  profession  obliges  us  rather  to  account)  the  house  of  God 
to  rebound  afterward,  with  greater  terror  and  destructiveness 
upon  themselves  who  began  it. 

If  now  some  eminent  servant  of  God  much  noted,  and  of  great 
remark,  for  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  sanctity,  remote  from  all 
suspicion  of  levity,  or  sinester  design,  shall  have  very  expressly 
foretold  such  a  time  and  state  of  things  as  this,  and  what  will  be 
consequent  thereupon;  and  with  great  earnestness  and  vehemency 
inculcated  the  premonition;  and  if,  in  such  a  time,  God  shall  set 
again  and  again  a  monitorvtorch,  high  and  flaming  in  the  heavens 
over  our  heads;  methinks  itdolh  not  savour  well  to  make  light  ac- 
count of  it,  or  think  itsigniiies  nothing.  For,  (to  speak  indeed, 
as  himself  doth  allow  and  teach  us  to  conceive  ;)  the  majesty  of 
God  doth  in  such  concurrent  appearances  seem  more  august. 
His  hand  is  lifted  up,  and  he  doth  as  it  were  acci7ig€i'e  se,  pre- 
pare and  address  himself  to  action,  raise  himself  up  in  his 
holy  habitation,  (Zech.  2.  13.)  whereupon,  all  flesh  is  required 
to  be  silent  before  him.  A  posture  both  of  reverence,  in  res- 
pect of  what  he  hath  already  done  ;  and  of  expectation,  as  to 
what  he  may  further  be  about  to  do.  And  of  what  import  or 
signification  soever,  such  things,  in  their  concurrence,  may  be 
to  us,  it  surely  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  received  with  great 
{seriousness,  yea,  and  with  thankfulness.  Especially,  if  there  be 
ground  to  hope  well  concerning  the  issue  (as  there  will  always 
be  to  them  that  fear  God)  and  we  can  see  the  better,  what 
special  sort  and  kind  of  duty,  we  arc  more  peculiarly,  to  apply 
ourselves  to,  in  the  mean  time. 
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And  whereas  we  know  a  mind  and  wisdom,  govern  all  affairs 
and  events  through  the  whole  universe.  It  is  fit  we  should 
meet  miwd  with  mind,  wisdom  with  wisdom.  That,  on  our 
part,  an  obsequious,  docile  mind  should  advert  to,  and  wait 
upon  that  supreme,  all  ruling,  divine  mind,  in  all  the  appear- 
ances, wherein  it  looks  forth  upon  us.  And  with  a  dutiful 
veneration,  cry  hall  to  every  radiation  of  that  holy  light  ;  ac- 
counting, whatever  it  imports,  it  opportunely  visits  the  darkness 
wherein  we  converse,  and  should  be  as  gratefully  received  as 
the  sun,  peeping  through  a  cloud,  by  one  travelling  in  a  dusky 
day.  His  is  the  teaching  wisdom.  It  is  well  for  us  if  we  can 
be  wise  enough  to  learn ;  and  unto  that,  there  is  a  wisdom  re- 
quisite also.  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe  those  things,  even 
they  shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  (Ps.  IO7.) 
And  again,  I  will  instruct  thee,  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 
which  thou  shalt  go;  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye;  (Ps.  32. 
8.)  which  implies  our  eye  must  diligently  mark  his,  and  that 
(as  it  follows)  we  be  not  as  the  horse  or  mule  that  have  no 
understanding,  &c.  v.  9.  And  whereas,  all  the  works  of*  God, 
even  those  that  are  of  every  days  observation,  do  some  way  or 
other  represent  God  to  us  ;  and  should  constantly  suggest  unto 
us  serious  thoughts  of  him  ;  those  that  are  more  extraordinary, 
ought  the  more  deeply  to  impress  our  minds.  And  excite  in 
those  higher  acts  ofa  religious  affection, which  the  circumstances 
of  our  present  state  admit  not  that  they  can  be  constant  in  the 
same  degree.  As  though  subjects  ought  always  to  bear  a  loyal 
mind  towards  their  prince  ;  upon  such  greater  occasions,  when 
he  shews  himself  in  solemn  state,  it  is  becoming  there  be  cor- 
respondent acts  of  more  solemn  homage.  But  upon  the  whole, 
since  all  the  certain  knowledge  we  can  have  of  such  futurities 
as  naturally,  and  in  themselves  are  not  certain,  must  be  by  God's 
own  revelation  only ;  and  all  probable  pre-apprehension  of 
them,  by  the  use  of  our  own  reason  and  prudence,  upon  any 
other  apt  Media  that  occur  to  us.  While  we  can  confine  our 
desire  of  seeing  into  the  future  witliin  these  limits,  it  will  be 
just  and  innocent/    And  therefore  we  may  now  go  on, 

Secondli/.  To  ;die  positive  discovery  wherein  this  appetite  is 
inordinate  and  degS^erates  into  a  distemper  of  mind.  And  it 
may,  in  general,  be  collected  from  what  hath  been  now  said, 
namely,  that  when  we  remain  unsatisfied,  with  what  God  is 
pleased  to  reveal  aboutsuch  things;  and  with  what  a  well  govern- 
ed prudence,  can  any  other  way  discern ;  and  have  an  itch  and 
hankering^  of  mind,  after  other  prognostics,  that  lie  not  within 
this  compass,  and  are  no  proper  objects  either  for  our  faith  or 
our  reason.     This  is  the  distemper  we  are  to  get  redressed,  and 

vot.  II,  2z 
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are  concerned  to  take  heed  lest  we  indulge  or  cherish.  And 
that  we  may  yet  be  somewhat  more  distinct  in  making  this 
discovery.  These  that  follow,  will  be  plain  indications,  that 
our  inqiiisitiveness  and  thirst  after  the  knowledge  of  future  things 
is^  a  distemper  of  mind,  and  ought  to  be  considered,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly.     As, 

1.  If  it  be  accompanied  with  discontent,  and  a  fastidious 
loathing  of  our  present  lot  and  portion  in  the  world.  Which  is 
so  much  the  worse  if  when  our  affectation  and  desire  of  change, 
proceeds  really,  and  at  the  bottom  from  private  self-respect ;  we 
endeavour  to  delude  others,  or  flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief  that 
it  is  only  the  public  good  we  are  intent  upon,  and  the  better 
state  of  God's  interest  in  the  world.  And  worst  of  all,  if  our 
desires  be  turbulent,  vindictive,  and  blcody,  that  is,  if  not  only 
they  are  so  fervent  towards  our  own  hoped  advantages,  that  we 
care  not  through  what  public  confusions,  and  calamities  our 
private  ends  be  promoted  and  carried  on ;  but  should  like  it 
the  better  to  see  at  the  same  time  our  heart's  desire  upon  them 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  hate;  yea,  though  it  be  never  so 
true  that  they  hate  us,  and  have  been  injurious  to  us.  Thus 
with  the  study  and  desire  of  a  new  state  of  things,  which  in  itself 
may  be,  in  some  cases,  innocent ;  and,  limited  to  due  methods 
and  degrees  of  the  desired  change,  not  only  innocent  but  a  duty 
(for  there  is  no  state  of  things  in  this  world  so  good,  but  being 
still  imperfectly  so,  we  ought  to  desire  it  were  better)  a  twofold 
vicious  appetite  may  fall  in,  that  of  avarice,  and  revenge,  of 
good  to  ourselves  beyond  what  comes  to  our  share;  and  of  hurt 
toother  men.  Which  complicated  disease  must  taint  and  in- 
fect every  thought  and  look,  that  is  directed  forward  towards  a 
better  state  of  things. 

If  this  be  the  case.  It  must  be  great  negligence  and  indul- 
gence to  ourselves  not  to  discern  it.  For  the  incoherence  and 
ill  agreement  of  what  is  real,  and  what  is  pretended  would  soon 
appear  to  one  not  willing  to  be  mistaken^  Sincere  devoted- 
ness  to  God  and  his  interest,  would  be  always  most  conjunct 
with  that  complacential  faith  in  his  governing  wisdom  andpower, 
and  entire  resignment  of  ourselves  and  all  his  and  our  own  con- 
cerns to  his  pleasure  and  goodness,  that  we  will  never  think  his 
procedure  too  slow ;  or  suspect  him  of  neglecting  his  own  in- 
terest ;  or  of  that  which  he  judges  (and  which  therefore  is,  most 
truly)  ours.  And  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  that  placid  be- 
nignity, and  universal  love  to  other  men  (enemies  themselves 
being  by  the  known  rules  of  the  gospel  included)  as  that  we 
would  not  wish  their  least  injury,  for  our  ov.n  greatest  advan- 
tage.    And  should  most  earnestly  wish,  that  if  God  see  good, 
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the  advantage  of  his  interest  in  the  world,  might  be  so  carried 
on  as  to  comprehend  and  take  in  therewith,  their  gi"eatcst  ad- 
vantage also.  And  if  we  should  see  cause  to  apprehend  it  may 
fall  out  to  be  otherwise  ;  that,  surely,  ouuht  to  be  our  temper, 
which  the  prophet  expresses  (and  appeals  to  God  concerning  it) 
upon  a  very  frightful  prospect  of  things,  "  I  have  not  desired 
the  Avoful  day  O  Lord  thou  knowest,''  Jerem.  1/.  HJ.  Sore- 
mote  it  shoukfbe  from  us  to  press  forward  "with  a  ravenous, 
cruel  eye  towards  a  tragical  l)loody  scene  ;  or  to  accuse  the  di- 
vine patience  which  we  should  adore,  and  (perhaps,  as  much  as 
any  others)  do  also  need. 

2.  If  there  be  a  greater  inclination  to  look  forward  into  the 
future  things  of  time  tlian  those  of  eternity.  If  in  the  former 
we  find  a  con-naturalness,  and  they  seem  most  agreeable  to  us, 
these  other  are  tasteless,  and  without  sap  and  savour.  If  it 
would  be  a  great  and  sensible  consolation,  to  be  assured  such  a 
state  of  things  as  we  would  choose',  shall  very  shortly  obtain'. 
But  to  think  of  a  state  approaching,  wherein  all  things  shall  be 
perfectly  and  unexceptionably  well  for  ever,  is  but  cold  comfort. 

^.Blessed  God!  what  a  mortal  token  is  this  ?  Do  we  apprehend 
nothing  of  distemper  in  it  ?  Do  we  see  ourselves  the  men  of 
lime  (as  the  hebrew  expresses  what  we  read  men  of  this  world, 
Ps.  17-  14.)  and  do  not  our  hearts  misgive  at  the  thought? 
How  little  likely  is  it  we  are  designed  for  that  blessed  eternity 
to  which  our  spirits  are  so  little  suitable  ?  When,  as  it  is  said 
of  them  that  are  for  the  state  wherein  mortality  shall  be  swallow- 
ed up  of  life,  that  he  that  hath  wrought  them  for  that  selfsame 
thing  is  God  ?  (2  Cor.  5.  4.  5.)  Can  the  felicity  of  heaven  be- 
long to  them  that  value  it  not  as  their  best  good  ?  but  count  a 
terrestrial  paradise  of  their  own  devising  better  ? 

3.  If  we  be  so  intent  upon  this  or  that  futureevent,asthat  here- 
by the  due  impression  is  worn  off",  of  much  greater  and  more  im- 
portant things  that  are  already  past.  What  so  great  things 
have  we  to  expect  in  our  time,  as  we  know  have  come  to  pass 
in  former  time  ?  What  so  great,  as  that  the  Son  of  God  came 
down  into  our  world  !  did  put  on  man  !  lived  a  life's  time 
among  us  mortals  !  breathed  cvery-where  heavenly  love,  and 
grace,  and  sweetness ;  and  with  these  grateful  odours  perfumed 
this  noisome,  impure,  forlorn  region  of  darkness  and  death  ! 
died  a  sacrifice  for  sinners  !  and  overcame  death  !  ascended 
in  triumph  to  the  throne  of  God,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high  !  What  so  great  as  the  mystery  of  God- 
liness, that  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in 
the  world,  received  up  into  glory!  (1  Tim.  3.  16.)     Are  any 
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of  those  little  futurities,  whereof  we  have  but  an  uncertain  ex- 
pectation, fit  to  be  compared  with  these  things  which  we  cer- 
tainly know  to  have  come  to  pass,  ?  Or  have  we  anything  so 
important  and  great  to  fix  our  eye  upon,  as  a  Redeemer  now  in 
his  exaltation  ?  invested  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  to 
whom  every  knee  must  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  !  The 
arbiter  of  life  and  death  to  men  !  who  hath  established  so  ad- 
mirable a  frame  of  religion  for  the  reduction  oPapostate  man  ! 
made  it  triumph  over  the  obstinate  infidelity  of  the  Jew^s,  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  Gentile  world  !  And  what  the  glorious  issue 
of  his  administration  will  be,  we  already  know";  and  are  not 
left  about  it  to  suspenceful  dubious  inquiry.  Nor  do  need  a 
more  certain  revelation  than  we  have.  Is  all  this  to  be  waved 
and  overlooked  ?  while  we  stand  at  a  gaze,  expecting  what 
shall  be  the  height  of  the  French  monarchy,  or  the  fate  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  or  of  this  or  that  particular  person,  now  upon 
the  stage  !  It  must  surely  be  an  ill  symptom,  and  an  indication 
of  a  sickly  mind,  when  things  have  all  their  value  and  regard 
with  us,  not  as  they  are  great  but  as  they  are  new.  And  are 
only  considerable  to  us,  because  they  are  yet  future  and  un- 
known. 

4.  If  we  more  earnestly  covet  to  foreknow  the  approach  of  an 
external  state  of  things  that  would  be  better,  in  our  account, 
than  to  feel  the  good  eifect  upon  our  spirits,  of  one  that  we  take 
to  be  worse,  and  that  is  externally  afflictive  to  us.  This  excludes 
the  apprehension  of  a  wise  providence,  governing  the  world ; 
That  pursues  a  design  in  what  it  doth  or  permits.  As  if  we 
thought  God  did  afflict  us  for  afflictions  sake,  as  more  intend- 
ing, therein,  his  own  pleasure  than  our  profit.  Or  as  if  we 
would  Impute  a  levity  to  providence,  and  reckoned  it  inconstant 
and  desultory,  even  beneath  the  ordinary  prudence  of  a  man. 
That  it  might  forget  and  desist,  and  would  not  drive  on  a  de- 
sign to  an  issue.  Or  that  (contrary  to  what  God  tells  Eli  by 
Samuel,  1.  Sam.  3.  12.)  when  he  began,  he  would  divert  and 
alter  his  course,  before  he  made  an  end.  Or  it  implies,  we 
place  our  felicity  in  somewhat  without  us,  more  than  in  a  good 
habit  and  temper  of  spirit  within.  Whereas,surely  things  are  much 
amiss  with  us,  if  we  do  not  account  that  a  mortified  heart,  to- 
wards whatsoever  Is  temporary  and  terrene,  is  a  thousand-fold 
more  desirable  than  the  best  external  state  of  things  that  is  ever 
to  be  enjoyed  under  the  sun.  As  calamitous  as  the  condition  of 
Job  was,  it  had  been  a  worse  evil  than  any  he  suffered ;  if  that 
censure  of  him  were  true,  that  he  chose  iniquity  rather  than 
affliction.  Job.  36.21.  Or  If  that  were  not  true,  which  he 
?eems  to  intimate  concerning  himself,  that  he  was  less  intent 
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upon  a  present  release  from  the  furnace,  than,  at  lengtli  to  come 
out  like  gold.  Job.  23.  10. 

5.  If  the  otiier  parts  of  Scripture  be  less  savoury  to  \i.s  than 
the  prophetical.  And  especially  wlien  these  are  of  more  grate- 
ful savour  than  the  preceptive  part.  I'his  is  of  great  aihuity 
with  the  foregoing  character.  For  the  precepts  in  God's  word, 
describe  to  us  that  excellent  frame  of  spirit,  which  afflictions  are 
designed  (as  one  sort  of  means)  more  deeply  to  impress.  And 
what  there  is  of  ill  character,  here,  lies  in  this,  when  anything 
isof  greater  value  than  that  comely,  amiable,  well  complexion- 
ed  temper  of  spirit.  And  surely  it  less  concerns  us,  what  God 
will  do  without  us,  than,  what  he  will  have  us  do,  and  be,  our- 
selves. It  is  an  ill  circumstance  with  a  diseased  person,  when 
he  hath  less  inclination  to  such  things  as  tend  to  bring  him  to 
a  confirmed  habit  of  health,  than  such  as  more  serve  to  nourish 
his  disease.  And  whereas  Quiccjuid  recipitur — ad  modiim  re- 
clpientis,  whatever  is  received,  is  received  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  recipient,  there  is  little  doui)t,  but  wliere  this 
distemper  we  are  speaking  of,  prevails;  men  may  be  much  inclined 
to  make  that  use,  even  of  Scripture  prophecies  as  to  feed  their  dis- 
temper. VVlienthey  can  relish  and  allow  themselves  to  mind  no  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  Bible  :  when  they  take  more  pleasure  to  be  conver- 
sant in  these  obscurer  things,  than  those  that  are  plain,  and  con- 
cern us  more,  (as  God  hath  mercifully  provided  that  such  things 
in  his  word,  should  be  plainest,  that  are  of  greatest  concern- 
ment to  us,)  and  they  perhaps,  neither  have  tlie  requisite  helps, 
nor  the  ability,  with  them  to  master  the  obscurity  :  when  our 
prepossessed  fancy  must  be  the  interpreter :  and  we  will  make^ 
the  prophecy  speak  what  it  never  meant ;  draw  it  down  to  the 
little  particularities  of  the  time  and  place  wherein  we  live  :  and 
are  peremptory  in  our  applications,  and  so  confident,  till  we 
find  ourselves  mistaken,  that  when  we  do,  we  begin  to  suspect 
the  Bible.  As  if  divine  truths,  and  our  attachments  to  them, 
must  stand  and  fall  together. 

6.  (And  lastly)  when  we  have  an  undue  regard  to  unscriptu- 
ral  prophecies.  Which  we  may  be  supposed  to  have,  if  we 
either  much  search  after  them,  or  give  hasty  credit  to  them 
without  search. 

(1.)  If  we  much  search  after  them.  As,  weak  and  sickly  ap- 
petites are  wont  to  do  for  rarities  and  novelties,  we  are  not  con- 
tent with  what  occurs,  nor  with  our  own  allotment,  and  God's 
ordinary  dispensation,  if  things  of  that  kind  occur  not,  but  pur- 
vey and  listen  out  after  them  ;  as  if  we  had  not  considerable 
things  enough,  both  for  our  employment,  and  our  entertain- 
ment and  gratification  besides. 

(2.)If  we  believe  them  without  search;  only  because  they  seem 
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to  speak  according  to  our  mind  ;  imbibe  all  things,  of  tliat  im- 
port, promiscuously  and  on  the  sudden,  without  examining  the 
matter.  The  simple  believeth  every  word;  Prov.  14.  15.  It  is 
tlie  business  of  judgment,  to  distinguish  and  discern.  We  there- 
fore call  it  discretion.  It  totally  fails,  when  we  can  find  no  me- 
dium, between  believing  every  thing  and  nothing.  Some  things 
indeed  of  this  pretence,  are  so  apparently  idle  and  ridiculous, 
that  it  will  become  a  prudent  man  to  reject  them  at  the  first 
sight.  Some  may  perhaps,  partly  from  the  matter,  or  partly 
from  the  person,  and  other  concurring  circumstances,  have  such 
an  appearance,  as  ought  to  stay  our  minds  upon  them,  detain 
lis  awhile,  and  hold  us  in  some  suspense,  while  we  consider 
and  examine  whether  any  further  regard  is  to  be  given  them  or 
no.  It  is  a  very  distempered,  ravenous  appetite  that  swallows 
all  it  can  catch  without  choice  :  that  allows  no  leisure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  suitable,  or  fit  for  nourishment,  and 
what  is  either  noxious,  or  vain. 

II.  And  now  for  the  cure  of  this  distemper.  We  are  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  tlie  things  the  fore- knowledge  whereof  we  so 
earnestly  affect.  And  we  find  they  are  not  such  futurities  as 
have  their  certain  causes  in  nature.  As  when  the  sun  will  rise 
and  set;  or  be  nearer  us  or  remoter;  when  there  will  be  an 
eclipse,  &c.  These  are  not  the  things  which  will  satisfy  this 
appetite.  But  mere  contingencies  that  depend  upon  free  and 
arbitrary  causes,  that  is  especially,  upon  the  mind  and  will  of 
man;  as  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  supreme,  and  all-govern- 
ing mind.  And  again,  we  are  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
"knowledge  we  covet,  of  these  things,  namely,  that  it  is  not  con- 
jectural(which  indeed  were  not  knowledge)  but  we  would  be  at 
a  certainty  about  them.  Now  hereupon  we  are  further  to  con- 
sider, that  there  is  no  reasonable  appetite  which  we  may  not 
seek  to  have  gratified  in  some  apt  and  proper  way,  that  is,  by 
means  that  are  both  lawful,  and  likely  to  attain  our  end. 

In  the  present  case,  we  can  think  of  no  course  to  be  taken 
for  the  obtaining  of  this  knowledge  (even  giving  the  greatest 
scope  and  latitude  to  our  thoughts)  but  it  anust  suppose  one 
of  these  two  things ; — either  that  we  look  upon  it  as  an  ordhiary 
gift  to  be  acquired  by  our  own  endeavours  that  is,  by  iirt  and 
industry,  and  the  use  of  natural  means  and  helps,  whereby  we 
imagine  our  natures  may  be  heightened,  and  improved  to  this 
pitch  — or  else  that  we  reckon  it  an  extraordinary  immediate 
gift  of  God;  so  that  if  we  afiect  it,  we  have  no  co\ii¥e  to  take 
but  to  seek  it  at  his  hands  by  j)rayer  ;  either  that  God  Mould 
confer  it  upon  ourselves,  or  upon  some  others,  by  whom  we 
may  be  informed.      And  we  are  now  to  bethink  ourselves,  what 
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encouragement  or  allowance  we  can  suppose  is  c^iven  us  to  seek 
it  either  of  tliese  ways.  For,  if  vvc  can  seek  it  in  neither  of 
these,  we  must  be  obliged  either  to  assign  a  third  (as  we  never 
can)  or  abandon  it  as  an  unreasonable;  and  vicious  appetite ; 
the  satisfaction  whereof  is  no  way  to  be  so  much  as  attempted, 
or  sought  after.       And  now 

JFirst,  As  to  the  former  of  these  ways.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  despaired  of,  the  very  attempt  being  both  foolish, 
and  impious ;     both  most  impossible,    and  unlawful. 

1 .  It  is  plainly  an   impossible  attempt.     For  what  natural 
means,  what  rules  of  art,  can  give  us  the  knowledge  of  such 
futurities  as  we  are  speaking  of  ?    or  improve  our  natural  facul- 
ties to  it  ?     It  is  a  knowledge  quite  of  another  kind,  and  alien 
to  our  natures.     For  besides  the  notices  we  have  of  things  by 
sense,  which  is  limited  wholly  to  things  present,  as   its  object, 
and  our  knowledge  of  first,  and  self-evident  principles   (from 
which  how  remote  are  the  future  contingencies  we  now  speak 
of?)     We  have  no  imaginable  way  of  coming  by  the  know- 
ledge of  any  thing,  otherwise  than  by  reasoning  and  discourse, 
wliich  supposes  a  natural  connexion  of  things.      Whereupon, 
when  we  have  sure  hold  of  one  end  of  the  thread,  we   can  pro- 
ceed by  it,  and  lead  ourselves  on,  by  such  things  as  we  know  to 
other  things  we  know  not.     But  what  such    natural  connexion 
is  there,  between  any  present  thing,  known  to  us,  and  this  sort 
of  future  things  ?     Which,  for  the  most  part,  are  such  as  must 
be  brought  about,  by  the  concurrence  of  great  multitudes  of 
free  agents,  who  may  be  opposed  by  as  great,  and  prevented  of 
accomplishing  what  they  designed,     though  their  minds  were- 
never  so  constantly  intent   upon  the  design.     But  we  have  no- 
way to  know  with  certainty  the  present  n]inds  of  so  many  men, 
nor  of  any  man  at  all,  by  immediate  inspection;   or  otherwise, 
than  as  we  may  collect,  by  the  former  series  of  his  actions  or 
professions.     Wherein  men  may  deceive  tlie  most  quick-sight- 
ed, and  really  intend   otherwise,  than  they  seem.     Much  less 
do  we  know  that  so  mutable  a  thing  as  the  mind  of  man  is,  wiii 
not  alter,  and  especially,  of  so  many  men.      And  their  condi- 
tion and  outward  circumstances  may  alter,  if  not  their  minds. 
What  can  be  certain  in  such  a  region  of  changes,  where  the 
effecting  of  purposes  depends  uj^on   the  body,  as  well   as  the 
mind,  and  many  external  aids  and  helps  besides  ?      And  where 
all  are  subject  to  so  many  accidents,  to  maims,  sicknesses,  and 
deaths  ?     Nay  who  can  tell  what  his  own  mind  shall  be  here- 
after, supposing  any  such  futurity  to  be  within  his  own  power, 
OF  that  his  power  shall  be  the  same,    if  his  mind  should  not 
change.     And  add,  what  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  who  know- 
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ethtlie  mincl  of  God,  or  being  his  counsellor  hath  taught  him  ? 
Isa.40.13.1loui.  11.34.  Who  can|tell  what  he  will  do?  or  enable, 
or  permit  men   to   do  ?       What  event  could  ever  have  been 
thought  more  certain,  before-hand,  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews  by  Haman's  means  ?     And  who  could  ever  have  foreseen 
a  few  days,  or  hours    before,  that  he  should  be  hanged  on  the 
gallows  he  prepared  for  Mordocai.      Who  can  ever  think  or 
hope,  to  measure  that  boundless  range,  and  latitude,  wherein 
infinite   wisdom  and  power  may  work  this  way  or  that?      Or, 
within  that  vast  and  immense  scope  ?  who  can  be  able  to  pre- 
dict what  way  God  will  take  ?     Or  what  he  will  do,  or  not  do  ? 
When  all  human    contrivance  and  forecast  is  at  an  end,  still 
more  ways  lie  open  to  him.     Or  his  power  can  make  more,  and 
break  its  way  through  wliatsoevcr  obstructions.      We  know  not 
what  to  do  (says  Jehoshaphat  in   his  distress)   but  our   eyes  are 
upon  thee.     2.  Chron.   20.  12.     A  dutiful  confession  of  the  li- 
mitedness   of  Imman  wit,  and  power,  and  of  the  unlimitedness 
of  the  divine,    both  at  once  !       To  oifer  at  comprehending  his 
profound  designs,  and  abstruse  metliods  only  shews  how  little 
we  understand  ourselves,  or  him.     Our  own  scant  measure,   or 
Lis  immensity.  V/e  might  better  attempt  to  sound  the  ocean  with 
our  finger,  or  gather  it  into  the  iiollow  of  our  hand.     It  were 
happy  for  us,  if  our  confessed  ignorance  might   end^'hi  adora- 
atipn  ;    and   that  the   sense  of  our  hearts   were  such  as   the 
apostle's  words  would  aptly  express.    (Horn.  11.  33.)    O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  ! 
How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out.     Such  as  affect  to  l)e  wiser,   but  not  so  pious,  and  go 
about  to  form  models,  and  ideas  for  the  future,  apart  from  him ; 
how  often  doth  their  great  wit  only  serve  to  expose  their  folly  ! 
And  make  them  the  sport  of  fortune  (as  some  v^ould  call  it)  we 
may  say  rather,  of  that  wise  and  righteous  providence,  that  de-^ 
lights  to  triumph  over  baMlcd   insolence  !  for  ludit  w  /nrinaniSf 
ike.)  and  deride  a  confidence  that  is  founded  only  in  proud  im- 
potency!     He   that  sits  in  the  heavens  laughs,  the  most  high 
hath  them  in  derision.  How  often  are  the  wisest  politicians  disap- 
pointed and  despised  !  all  their  measures  broken  !  their  models 
shattered  and  discomposed  !  and  all  their  fabrics  overturned  in 
a  moment  !     So   remote  is    human  wit,  at  the  utmost  stretch, 
from  any  certainty,  about  the  futurities  we  speak  of.     And   if 
any  imagine  it  may  be  helped  to  foresee,  by  some  art  or  other; 
or  by  rules  framed  and  cidlected  upon   former  experience  j  ac- 
cording whereto  judgments  are  said  heretofore  tO'  have   been 
happily  made,  of  what  would  come  to  pass. 

It  is  not  here  intended  toexauiiuc  the  several  wavs  that  have 
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been  taken^  and  trusted  in,  for  this  purpose.  That  they  are  all 
such  as  have  been,  and  are,  much  disputed,  if  they  were  not  with 
manifest  evidence  disproved,  would  argue  that,  that  foreknow- 
ledge of  things  is  not  likely  to  be  very  certain,  which  must  be 
obtained  by  arts  and  rules  that  are  themselves  uncertain.  How 
much  hath  been  said  (anciently,  and  of  late)  to  discover  the  va- 
nity of  that  sort  of  astrology  that  relates  to  the  futurities  we  have 
under  consideration  !  Such  as  have  a  mind  may  view  what  is 
written  to  that  purpose,  and  may  save  themselves  much  vain  la- 
bour by  perusing  the  learned  Dr.  More's  late  tetractys,  and 
what  It  refers-to  in  his  mystery  of  godliness.  Have  we  heard  of 
none  of  our  later  pretenders  this  way,  that  have  incurred  the 
like  fate  with  that  wise  man  of  Greece,  that  was  laughed  at  by  a 
silly  girl  (as  Lacrtius  tells  us)  for  so  long  gazing  upon  the  stars 
(though  perhaps  upon  a  better  account)  till  at  length,  in  his 
walk,  he  fell  into  a  ditch  ;  that  he  minded  so  much  what  was 
over  his  head,  that  he  took  no  notice  what  was  at  his  feet !  And 
for  the  ancient  augury  of  the  pagans,  in  the  several  sorts  of  it, 
how  much  was  it  had  In  contempt  by  the  wiser  among  them- 
selves. Insomuch  that  one  of  them  says,  he  wondered  how  they 
could  look  upon  one  another,  and  not  laugh.  As  who  would 
not,  that  such  strange  things  should  be  foreshewn  by  the  flying 
or  the  singing,  or  the  feeding  of  birds  !  Their  usual  haruspicy 
was  as  wise,  and  as  much  regarded  by  some  greater  minds 
among  them,  As  Alexander  that  reproved  and  jeered  the  im- 
pertlnency  of  his  sooth-sayer  that  would  have  withheld  him  from 
action,  upon  the  pretence  of  some  ill  omen  he  had  observed  in 
the  entrails  :  telling  him  that  he  would  surely  think  he  were 
impertinent,  and  troublesome  if  he  should  go  about  to  inter- 
rupt him  in  his  employment,  when  he  was  busy  viewing  his 
sacrifice,  and  asked  him,  when  he  pressed  further,  what  greater 
impediment  a  man  could  have,  that  had  great  things  before  his 
eyes,  than  a  doting  superstitious  fortune-teller  ?  And  where 
there  was  not  so  much  wisdom  and  fortitude,  as  to  despise  such 
fooleries,  how  ludicrous  was  it  that  great  and  momentous  af- 
fairs were  to  be  governed  by  them  !  That  a  general  was  not  to 
march  an  army  or  fight  a  battle,  but  first  such  observation  must 
be  had  of  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  beasts  !  or  other 
things,  as  Idle  as  they,  as  the  whirlings,  rollings  and  noise  of  ri- 
vers, the  change  of  the  moon,  &c.  Upon  which  in  Germany 
(as  Is  observed)  when  Caesar  had  invaded  it,  their  presaging 
women  were  to  be  consulted  before  it  was  thought  fit  to  give 
him  battle.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  L.  1.  Besides,  what  w^ 
not  less  vain,  but  more  horrid,  presaging  upon  the  convulsed 
members,  and  the  flowing  blood,  of  a  man  slain  for  the  purpose, 
VOL  II.  3  a 
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Dlod.  Sic.  BIbl.  Hist.  1.  5.     Nay   and  the  excess  of  tliis  desire 
hath  tempted  some,  to  try  the  blacker  practices  of  necromancy 
pv  what  might  be  gained  to  satisfy  and  please  it,  by  converse  with 
departed  souls;  or  what  if  it  be  other  familiar  spirits  ?   We  here 
consider  the  folly  of  such  courses,  apart  from  the  impiety.     As 
what  reason  have  we  upon  which  to   apprehend,  that  they   can 
ascertain  us,  or  be,  ordinarily,  certain  themselves  of  such  futu- 
rities as  we  speak  of?    But  also  the  thought  of  any  such  course 
we  are  to  presume  is  horrid  to  the  minds  of  serious    christians. 
Unto  whom,    what  we  find  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  concerning 
any   such  ways  of  presaging,  as  have  been  mentioned,  should, 
methinks,  be  enough  to  form  their  spirits  both  to  the  hatred, 
and  the  contempt  of  them,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  princi- 
ple itself  (this  vain   appetite)  that   leads  unto  them,   and   hath 
captivated  whole  nations  into   so   miserable   delusion  by  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer,  that   frustrateth  the  tokens 
of  the  liars,   and  maketh   diviners  mad.    that  turneth  the  wise 
men  backward,  and   maketh  their  knowledge  foolish.  (Isai.  44. 
25.)     Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels  :   let 
now  the  astrologers,  the  star-ga7,ers,the  monthly  prognosticators 
stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon 
thee.     Behold  they  shall  be  as  stubble,  the  fire  shall  burn  them; 
iVrey  shall  not  deliver  themselves  from  the  flame,  &c.  (Isa  :  4/. 
13,  14.  Isa.  8,  19,  20.  Dan.  2,  27.) 

And  though  it  be  true  that  God  hath  often  given  premoni- 
tions of  future  things,  by  dreams  (which  is  a  matter  that  1)elongs 
not  to  this  head)  yet  the  rules  that  are  given,  by  some  learned 
men,  for  the  interpreting  of  such  dreams  as  contain  not 
the  things  expressly,  pretended  to  l:e  signified  are  generally, 
so  very  ridiculous,  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  they  were 
learnedly  busy  or  idle,that  thought  lit  to  trouble  themselves  or  the 
"world  with  them.  Oneirocrit.  Artem.  Archmi.  kc.  And  surely, 
though  some  dreams  have  been  divine;  such  rules  of  interpreting 
any,are  so  meanly  human,as  to  be  fit  enough  to  be  thrown  in  hi- 
ther and  thrown  av;ay  with  the  rest  of  the  trash  noted  before.  And 
may  help  to  let  ussce,thatthe  foreknowledge  of  the  future  things 
wearcconsideringjissoimpossiljleto  human  nature,improved  by 
whatsoever  rules  and  precepts  of  our  devising,  that  while  men 
seek  to  become  wise  in  this  kind,  l)y  such  means,  they  do  but 
befool  themselves,  and  are  not  a  whit  the  more  knowing,  but 
shew  themselves  the  less  prudent  and  sober.  And  if  such  know- 
ledge be  a  thing  whereof  human  nature,  by  itself,  is  not  capa- 
ble ;  to  be  impatient  of  ignorance  in  these  things,  is  to  be  of- 
fended that  God  hath  made  such  creatures  as  we  find  we  are. 
Tlrat  is,  if  this  liad  been  the  natural  endowment  of  some  other 
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order  of  creatures^  how  unreasonable  were  it  that  a  man  should 
quarrel  with  his  own  nature,  and  with  the  inseparable  circum- 
stances of  his  own  state  ?  All  ereatuies  are  of  linnted  natures  to 
one  or  other  particular  kind.  This  or  that  creature  admits  of 
all  the  perfections  of  its  own  kind.  It  admits  not  those  of  ano- 
ther kind.  How  foolish  were  it  if  a  man  should  vex  himself 
that  he  cannot  fly  like  a  bird,  or  run  like  a  stajz;,  or  smell  like  u 
hound,  or  cannot  as  an  angel  fly,  at  pleasure,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  or  visit  the  several  orbs,  and  exactly  measure  their 
magnitudes  and  distances  from  one  another  ! 

2.  VVe  are  therefore  to  consider  that  the  affectation  of  such 
foreknowledge  (that  is,  to  have  it  in  and  of  ourselves,  or  by  any 
means  of  our  devising)  is  nnlawfid  as  well  as  inipoasib/e.  In- 
deed this  might  be  collected  from  the  former ;  for  tlie  capa- 
city of  our  natures  ought  to  limit  our  desires.  And  it  hence 
also,  further  appears  unlawful  upon  the  highest  account,  in  that 
it  were  to  aspire  to  what  is  most  peculiar,  and  appropriate  to 
the  Deity.  For  hereby  the  great  God  demonstrates  his  God- 
head, and  expostulating  with  idolaters,  insults  over  the  unactive 
ignorance  of  their  impotent  and  inanimate  deities  upon  this 
account.  Produce  j'our  cause  (saith  he)  bring  forth  your  strong 
reasons.  Let  them  bring  them  forth, and  shew  us  what  shall  hap- 
pen. Shew  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter  that  we  may 
know  that  ye  are  gods,  Isa.  41,  21,  22,  23.  As  if  he  had  said, 
If  they  be  gods  why  do  they  not,  as  gods  predict  things  to  come, 
that  if  they  be  gods  we  may  know  it  ?  So  in  tlie  42  ch.  of  the  same 
prophecy,  v.  8,  9.  I  am  the  Lord,  tliat  Is  my  name,  and  my 
glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,neIther  my  praise  to  gi'aven  ima- 
ges. Behold  the  former  things  are  come  to  pass,  and  new 
things  do  I  declare  :  before  they  spring  forth  1  tell  you  of  them. 
This  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  that  doth  peculiarly  belong  to  me.  It 
is  a  glory  of  mine  tliat  shall  never  be  imparted.  And  to  the  same 
sense  is  that  in  the  4()  ch.  of  that  prophecy,  v.  9,  10.  Remem- 
ber the  former  things  of  old,  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else,  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me,  declaring  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are 
not  yet  done,  saying ;  my  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all 
my  pleasure.  So  also  did  our  blessed  Saviour,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  convince  that  he  was,  as  he  gave  out  the  Son  of  God, 
design  the  same  medium  for  that  purpose.  Now  I  tell  you  be- 
fore it  come,  that  when  it  Is  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I 
3m  he.  And  again,  I  have  told  you  before  It  come  to  pass,  that 
when  it  Is  come  to  pass,  ye  might  believe.  John  13,  19. 
ch.  14.  29.  It  was  indeed  the  great  temptation  used  to  our 
unhappy  first  parents  ;  you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
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evil.  Undoubtedly  that  knowledge  wherev/ith  they  were  temptr 
ed,  must  include  at  least,  foreknowledge  in  it.  You  shall  be  as 
gods  knowing  &c.  They  were  tempted  by  an  expectation  of 
being,  in  this  respect,  made  like  God,  and  we  are  beconje  by  it 
in  this  respect,  like  beasts  that  perish,  and  in  other  respects, 
like  the  devils  themselves,  who  joy  in  our  deception  and  perdi-? 
tion  :  too  like  beasts  in  ignorance^  and  devils  in  maligoity! 

What  can  be  a  more  presumptuous  arrogance^  than  to  aim  at 
the  royalties  of  the  Godhead  !  U  to  affect  what  belongs  to  the 
nature  and  capacity  of  anotlier  creature  were  foolish  :  to  aspire 
to  any  prerogative,  and  peculiarity  of  God  himself,  canriot  but 
be  extremely  impious  and  wicked  !  Are  we  to  be  offended  that 
■we  are  creatures?  that  our  natures  and  the  capacity  of  our 
understandings  are  not  unlimited,  and  all-comprehending,when 
we  owe  it-to  the  mere  benignity  and  good  pleasure  of  our  Maker 
that  we  are  anything?  and  much  more  that  we  have  any  such  thing 
as  an  understanding  at  all.  Yea,  and  if  this  knowledge  were  not 
peculiar  to  God,  yet  inasmucii  as  he  hath  not  given  it  us,  nor  ap- 
pointed us  any  means  of  attaining  it,  is  an  uncreaturely  disposi- 
tion, not  to  be  satisfied  without  it.  The  rebuke  our  Saviour 
gave  his  disciples  in  one  particular  case  of  this  nature,  ought 
also  to  be  monitory  to  us,  in  all  such  cases,  that  is,  when  they 
inquire  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Is- 
rael ?  Acts  1.  6.  His  answer  is  reprehensive.  It  is  not  for  you 
to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
his  own  power.  The  expression  is  remarkable,  which  the  Fa- 
ther hath  put  in  his  own  power,  (e6c to)  it  implies,  as  if,  by  a  po- 
sitive act,  God  had  reserved,  and  locked  up  from  us,  the  things 
which  he  hath  not  vouchsafed  to  reveal.  And  we  may  see  how 
he  hath,  as  it  were  industriously,  drawn  a  curtain  between  the 
present  and  future  time,  that  we  cannot  see  so  far  as  one  mo- 
ment before  us.  Shall  we  with  iTjde  and  irreverent  hands,  as 
it  were  attempt  to  rend,  or  draw  aside  the  curtain? 

Secondly/,  And  from  hence  we  may  also  see,  in  the  next 
place  how  little  encouragement  we  have  in  the  other  way  to 
expect  this  knowledge,  nanlely,  by  supplicating  God  for  it,  as 
an  extrordinary  gift  to  be  obtained  immediately  from  him.  If 
we  have  not  wisdom  enough,  to  present  unto  him  reasonable 
desires,  w6  may  expect  his  wisdom  will  deny  us  such  as  are 
niueasonable.  He  is  never  so  apt  to  dislike  our  requests 
l')f  their  being  too  great,  as  too  little.  Or  fox  their  having 
nothing  valuable,  or  important  in  them,  nothing  suitabis  to  him> 
or  to  u<,  lit  for  him  to  give,  or  for  us  to  seek  or  receive.  In 
ihe  present  case,  it  is  true,  he  hath  sometimes  favoured  men 
iih  this  kind  of  knowledge,  ordained  and  inspired  prophets^ 
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who  were  to  signify  liis  purposes  and  pleasure  to  others.  But 
it  was  ratlier  modestly  declined,  than  souglit ;  and  was,  mostly, 
upon  great  and  important  occasions  for  high  and  very  considcra- 
])le  ends,  and  to  be  eftectvd,  at  seasons,  and  Iw  persons  of  his 
own  choosing.  Nor  doth  it  seem  a  tiling  fit  for  men  to  make 
the  matter  of  petition.  For  if  they  should,  cither  it  must  be 
for  some  reason  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  others  can- 
not generally  allege,  as  well  as  they  ;  which  it  is  not  supposa- 
ble  any  can  lie  able  to  assign.  Or  for  some  common  reason 
that  concerns  the  generality  of  men  as  much.  And  then,  we 
are  sure,  it  can  be  of  no  weight ;  for,  upon  the  same  reason, 
all  should,  as  much,  be  prophets.  Which  it  is  plain  he  dotli 
not  judge  fit  (who  can  best  judge)  in  that  lie  hath  not  made 
them  so,  which  is  concluding,  as  to  tiiings  he  hath  not  made 
it  our  duty  to  seek.  And  that  this  is  a  communication  not  lit 
to  be  constant  and  general  at  all  times,  and  to  all  persons,  is 
evident  in  itself.  And  inay  appear  by  divers  considerations  that 
partly  respect  God  and  his  government,  partly  ourselves  and 
our  own  interest,  and  concernment. 

1.  On  God's  part,  [t  u'ould  greatly  detract  from  the  majes- 
ty of  his  government  that  it  should  have  no  arcana,  and  that 
all  things  siiould  lie  open  to  every  eye.  We  may  easily  appre- 
hend that  the  dignity  of  the  divine  government  was,  in  this 
respect,  designed  to  be  kept  up  to  an  awful  height,  when  we 
find  there  is  somewhat  mentioned  to  us  (and  how  many  things 
more  may  there  be  that  arc  not  mentioned  r)  which  tlic  angels 
in  heaven  know  not,  nor  the  human  soul  of  our  Lord  himself, 
but  the  Father  only.  Nor  again,  was  it  suitable  (particularly) 
to  the  government  of  God  over  man,  in  this  present  state,  which 
we  find  designed  for  a  state  of  })robation  ;  to  be  concluded,  and 
shut  up  at  last  by  a  solemn  judgment.  For  unto  this  state,  the 
final  judgment  hath  its  peculiar,  only  reference.  Therein  we 
are  to  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  that  is,  (as  it  is  ex- 
plained 2  Cor.  5.  10,)  according  to  what  we  have  done  whether 
good  or  evil.  How  unfit  were  it  that  probationers  for  eternity, 
should,  generally  foreknow  events  that  shall  fall  out  in  the  state 
of  their  trial  ?  VVherein  they  are  to  ue  strictly  tied  up  to  rules 
without  regard  to  events.  And  are  to  approve  themselves  in 
that  sincerity,  constanc\%  fortitude,  dependance  upon  God,  re- 
signation of  themselves,  and  their  concerns  to  him,  that  could 
have  little  place  or  opportunity  to  shew  themselves,  in  a  state 
wherein  all  tilings  were  at  a  certainty  to  them. 

2.  On  our  own  part.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  temporary  events,  is  not  a  thing  of  that  value  to 
us,  which  we  may,  perhaps,  imagine  it  is.     It  would  serve  us 
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more  for  curiosity  than  use.  An  unfit  thing  for  us  to  petition 
in,  or  expect  to  be  gratified.  The  wiser  heathens  have  thought 
meanly  of  it.  They  have  believed,  indeed,  that  God  did  some- 
times enable  men  to  prophesi/ but  have  reckoned  it,  as  one  of 
them  speaks,  a  gift  indulged  unto  human  ijnprudence.^  That 
author  accounts  weaker  minds,  the  usual  subjects  of  it.  That 
no  man  in  his  right  iniiul,  aitdinedhf  but  either  being  aliena- 
ted from  himself,  by  sleep  or  a  disease.  And  that  they  were 
not  wont  to  understand,  thenxselves,  the  meaning  of  their  own 
visions,  but  must  have  them  interpieted  by  others.  The  result 
of  a  larger  discourse,  he  hath  about  it,  than  is  fit  here  to  be  in- 
serted comes  to  this,  that  fools  divine,  and  wise  must  judge. 
Whereupon  another  (Cicero)  thinks  such  propliecies  little  to  be 
regarded,  counting  it  strange  that  what  a  wise  man  could  not  see 
a  mad-man  should.  And  that  when  one  hath  lost  human  sense 
he  should  obtain  divine  ! 

They  were  not  acquainted  indeed  with  those  ways  wherein 
God  revealed  his  mind  to  holy  men  whom  he  used  as  his  own 
amanuenses  or  penmen,  or  who  were  otherwise  to  serve  him  for 
sacred  purposes.  But  when  we  consider  Balaam's  being  a  pro- 
phet, methinks  we  should  not  be  over  fond  of  the  thing  itself, 
abstractly  considered.  How  unspeakably  is  the  Spirit  of  holiness 
as  such,  to  be  preferred !  To  have  a  heart  subject  to  God, 
willing  to  be  governed  by  him,  to  commit  to  him,  even  in  the 
dark,  our  less  considerable,  temporal  concernments  ;  and  con- 
fidently to  rely  for  our  eternal  concernments,  upon  his  plain 
word  in  the  gospel,  wherein  life  and  immortality  are  brought 
to  light,  would  make  us  little  feel  the  need  of  prophecy.  The 
radical  principle  of  holiness  is  love  (for  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law)  in  the  absence  whereof,  the  apostle  esteems  the  gift  of 
prophecy  (with  the  addition  of  understanding  all  mysteries,  and 
all  knowledge)  to  go  for  nothing.  1  Cor.13.2.  And  if  we  strictly 
consider  ;  wherein  can  we  pretend  it  needful  to  us  to  foreknow 
the  events  that  are  before  us  ?  they  are  either  bad  and  ungrateful 
or  good  and  grateful.  For  the  former  sort,  what  would  it  avail 
us  to  foreknow  them  ?  That  we  may  avoid  them  ?  That  is  a 
contradiction.  How  are  they  avoidable,  when  we  know  they 
will  befall  us  ?  Is  it  that  we  be  not  surprized  by  them  ?  We 
have  other  means  to  prevent  it.  To  bear  an  equal  temper  of 
mind  towards  all  conditions ;  to  live  always,  in  this  region  of 
clianges,  expecting  the  worst.  At  least  not  to  expect  rest  on 
earth,  to  familiarize  to  ourselves  the  thoughts  of  troul)les,  ap- 
prehending, as  to  those  that  are  private,  we  are  always  liable. 

riat.  inlim. 
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And  for  any  greater,  common  calamities  that  we  may  share 
in  with  the  generality  usually,    they  come  on   more  slowly. 
There,  often,  are  premonitory   tokens,    such  as  were  heforc- 
mentioned  in  this  discourse,  sufficient  to  keep  vis  from  being 
surprized.     And  with  the  rest  this  may  concur  (as  was  said) 
that  perhaps  some   or  other  of  that  value,    and  consideration, 
as  to  deserve  our  regard  may,    in  such  a  case,  have  great  prc- 
apprehenslons  of  approaching  trouble,  which  whether  they  pro- 
ceed from  their  greater   prudence  and    sagacity ;  or  from  any 
more  divine  impression  upon  their  minds,    we  need  not  deter- 
mine.    If  it  should  be  the  latter,  tlie  design  may  yet  be,    not 
to  ascertain,  but  to  awaken  us.      Upon  wiiich  supposition,  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  thing,  may  well  consist  with  sus- 
pending our  belief  of  it.     And  whether  it  prove  true  or  false, 
if  we  are  put  thereby,  upon  the  doing  of  nothing,  but  what  a 
prudent  man,  and  a  good  christian  should  do,    however ;   and 
unto  whicli  we  only  needed  excitation,  a  very  valuable  end  is 
gained.     Affairs  are  generally  managed  in  human,  yea  and  in 
the  Christian  life,  upon  no  certainty  of  this  or  that  particular 
event ;  it  is  enough  that  v/e  are  put  upon  seasonable  considera- 
tion of  what  concerns  us,  in  the  one  kind  or   the  other,  and  do 
accordingly  steer  our  course.   When  Jonah  was  sent  to  Nineveh 
upon  that  ungniteful  errand  ;    and   came  a  stranger  into  that 
hixurious  paganish  city,  though   he  brouglit  them  no  creden- 
tials from  heaven,  nor   (that  we  find)  wrought  any  miracle   to 
confirm  liis  mission,  yet  the  matter  he  published  In  their  streets, 
being  In  itself  most  considerable,   and  they  having   (no  doubt) 
sufficient  light,  to   know  their  practices  were  such  as  deserved 
the  doom  they  were  threatened  with,  and  needed  redress,  they 
hereupon  consider  what  he  said,  reform,  and  are  spared.     And 
what   harm  was  now  done  in  all  this  ?    except  that  Jonah  had 
too  tender  a  concern  for  his  own  reputation,  and  lest  he  should 
be  thought  a  false  prophet.     Whereas  the  event  that  happened 
did  better  prove  the  impression,  upon  his  mind,  divine  ;  than 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  after  their  repentance,  had  done. 
It  being  a  thing  more  agreeable  to  the  divine  nature,  and  more 
worthy  of  God,  to  save,  than  destroy  a  penitent   people.      If 
we  see  no  such  disposition  to  repentance,   we  have  the  more 
reason  to  expect  the  overflowing  calamity;  and  have  enough  t(/ 
prevent  our  being  surprized,  without  fore  knowing  the  event.- 
But  for  events  that  are  pleasing  and  grateful,  no  matter  how 
surprising  they  be.     The  more,  the  better,  the  sweeter,  and 
the  pleasanter,     When  God  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion 
we  were  as  them  that  dream.     Tlien  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter^  and  our  tongue  with  singing.     (Psal.   126.)      It  en- 
hanc«th  mercy,  when  it  is  preventing,  and  unexpected. 
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And  \vs  may  add,  concerning  ill  events  ;  it  is  not  only  ticed-' 
less  to  foreknow  them,  but  better  to  be  igno'-ant.     Think  what 
a  case  we  Were  in,  had  we   the  prospect,  lying  distinctly    be- 
fore us,  of  all  the  evils  that  shall  befall  us  through  our  whole 
life.     Such  a  day  1  shall  have  a  terrible  fit   of  the  cholic,  or 
the  stone  ;  such  a  day,  my  house  will  be  burnt  or  I  shall  be  un^ 
done,  and  reduced  to  beggary.     Such  a  day  my  husband,  wife, 
or  this  or  that  plca>ant  child  v.ill  die.     At  such  a  time,  I  shall 
break  a  bone,  or  be  in  prison,  &c.      Were  this   knowledge  a 
felicity?     Some  may    think   (says  Cicero*)  it  were  of  great 
concernment  to  us  to  know  what  shall  happen.     But  (he  adds) 
Dicasarchus  wrote  a  great  book  to  shew  it  is  better  to  be  ignorant. 
He  had  indeed  a   copious' argument,    and    the  book,  it  is  like, 
were  a  jewel.     But  enough  is  obvious  to  any  man's  reason  that 
will  soberly  consider.     Infinite  knowledge  is  only  agreeable  to 
infinite  wisdom  and  power.     How  unsuitable  M-ere  the  know^ 
ledge,  we  are  apt  to  covet,  to  our  impotency  and  imprudence! 
As  monstrous  as  the  head  of  a  giant,  joined  to   the  body  of  a 
child.     The  increase  of  such  knowledge  would  certainly,    but 
increase  our  sorrow ;  and  be  to  us  but  an  engine  of  torture,  a 
Medusa's  head,  always  affrighting  us  with  its  own  ideas,    that 
would  be  worse  to  us,   and  more  tormenting  than  snakes  and 
serpents.     Divine  mercy,  in  these  respects,  keeps  us  ignorant.' 
Thereto  it  is  fit  we  should  atti  ibute  it,  not  to  ill  will,  as  the  de- 
vil at  first  suggested ;  and  as  they  seemed  to  apprehend,  against 
whom  Plutarch  sagely  reasons :     X  That  it  was  very  improbable, 
that  God  who  hath  given  us   birth,   nourishment,    being  and 
understanding,  should  intend  only  to  signify  his  displeasure   to- 
wards us,  by  withholding  from  us  the  knowledge  of  things  tc 
come.     Would  we  know  what  concerns  our   duty  ?       We  have 
plain  rules  to  direct  us,  it  would  but  tempt,    disturb,  or  divert 
ns  many  times  to  know  the  event.     *'You  need  not  consult  a 
diviner,    saith    a    heathen    (Epictc.)    whether  you    are  with 
hazard,  to    help   your   friend,  or  defend  your  country.      Nor 
any  thing,  by   like  reason,  which  we  already  know  we  ought 
to  do.     No   more,  saith  one  commenting  upon  him.      (Sim- 
plic.)  than  whether  a   man    should   eat  or  sleep  ?    or  whether 
a    husbandman   should  plant  or  sow  ?     Or  would  we  fill  our 
minds  with  great  thoughts,  and  employ  them  about   matters 
Tnore  important  than  the  ailairs  of  the  present  time  ?      Besides 
all  the  great  things  that  we  know  to  be  past,  let  us  look  forward 
to  certain  futurities.     We  may  look  even  with  a  certain  expec- 
tation for  the  day,  when  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a 
scrole,  and  pass  away  with  great  noise,  and  the  elements  melt 

*  De  divin  fDe  feet.  Oac.  dge. 
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with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth,  and  all  things  therein  be  con- 
sumed and  burnt  up.  We  have  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  the 
final,  glorious,  appearing  and  coming  of  our  Lord.  We  know 
he  will  come,  and  it  will  be  gloriously.  Behold  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  heavens  with  power  and  great  glory  !  )  Such 
things  as  these  we  look  for  according  to  his  promise,  he  will 
come,  and  his  reward  with  him.  The  trumpet  will  sound,  and 
the  dead  arise.  How  great  a  thing  is  it  to  have  graves  opening 
ali-the  world  over  !  And  men  and  women  springing  up,  afresh, 
out  of  the  dust !  And  all  the  chosen  ones  of  our  Lord  caught 
up  into  the  clouds,  to  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  so  to 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  !  Let  our  thoughts  fly  over  earth  and 
time,  they  will  be  purer  and  less  tainted.  Let  them  center 
in  God.  They  will  be  more  steady,  composed  and  calm. 
Fixedly  apprehend  him  to  be  most  wise,  holy,  good,  power- 
ful, and  ours.  Let  our  hearts  quietly  trust  in  him  as  such  ; 
and  be  subject  to  him ;  contented  to  follow.  He  will  lead  the 
blind  in  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  (Isai.  42.)  And,  if  we  be- 
take ourselves  wholly  to  him,  will  be  our  God  for  ever  and  ever  s 
our  God,  and  our  guide  even  to  the  death. 
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Xo  this  onhj  have  I  founds  that  God  hath  made  man  iiprigM; 
but  theij  have  sought  out  many  inventions. 


TN  tliese  words  you  have  the  result  of  a  serious  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  mankind.  In  the  verse  immediately  foregoing,  the 
preacher  speaks  his  own  experience,  toucliing  each  sex  distri- 
butively ;  how  rare  it  was  to  meet  Vv'ith  a  wise  and  good  man, 
how  much  rarer  with  a  prudent  and  virtuous  woman  (so  lie  must 
be  understood,  though  these  qualities  are  not  expressed)  theji 
in  the  text  gives  this  verdict  touching  both  collectively,  tending 
to  acquit  their  Maker  of  their  universal  depravation,  and  con- 
vict them.  *'Lo  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  liath  made 
man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions. 

The  words  contain  two  propositions — The  first  touching 
man's  perfection  by  his  creation,  *'  God  made  man  upright" — ■ 
The  second  touching  his  defection  by  sin,  ^'  But  they  have  sought 
cut  many  inventions" — Together  with  a  solemn  preface  intro- 
ducing both,  and  recommending  them  as  well-weighed  truths, 
*^  Lo  this  only  have  I  found,"&;c.  As  though  he  had  said,  "  I  do 
not  now  speak  at  random,  and  by  guess;  no,  buti  solemnly  pro- 
nounce it,  as  that  which  I  have  found  out  by  serious  study  and 
diligent  exploration,  that  God  made  man  upright,  &c."  The 
terms  are  not  obscure,  and  are  fitly  rendered.  1  find  no  con 
siderable  variety  of  readings,  and  cannot  needlessly  spend  time 
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about  woids.  Only  in  shorty — By  man  you  must  understand 
man  collectively,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  species. — 
Making  Mm  upright,  you  must  understand  so  as  to  refer  7nak~ 
ing  not  to  the  adjunct  only,  supposing  the  subject  pre-existent, 
but  to  both  subject  and  adjunct  together;  aiid  so  it  is  man's 
concreate  and  original  righteousness  that  is  here  meant. — By 
iiiventions  understand  (as  the  antithesis  doth  direct)  such  as 
are  alien  from  this  rectitude.  Nor  is  it  altogether  improbable 
that  in  this  expression,  some  reference  maybe  had  to  that 
curious  desire  of  knowing  much  that  tempted  Adam  and  Eve 
into  the  first  transgression. — Many  inventions,  seems  to  be 
spoken  in  opposition  to  that  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart 
which  this  original  rectitude  did  include ;  truth  is  but  one ; 
falsehood,  manifold.  God  made  man  upright,  that  is ;  simple, 
plain-hearted,  free  from  all  tortuous  windings,  and  involutions 
(so  the  word  rendered  upright  in  the  text  doth  signify ;  and 
Jeshurun  derived  therefrom,  which  God  thought  a  fit  name  for 
his  people  Israel,  the  seed  of  plain-hearted  Jacob  to  be  known 
by ;  answerably  whereto  Nathanael  is  said  to  be  a  true  Israelite 
in  whom  was  no  guile,  John  !.  47-)  Such,  man  was  at  first; 
now  in  the  room  of  this  simplicity,  you  find  a  multiplicity  ;  he 
was  of  one  constant,  uniform.frame  and  tenour  of  spirit,  held  one 
straight,  direct  and  even  course;  now  he  is  become  full  of  in- 
ventions, grown  vafrous,  multiform  as  to  the  frame  of  his  spirit, 
uncertain,  intricate,  perplexed  in  all  his  ways.  Sought  out,  this 
notes  the  voluntariness,  and  perfect  spontareity  of  his  defection; 
it  was  his  own  doing.  God  made  him  upright ;  he  hath  sought 
out  means  to  deform  and  undo  himself. — The  words  thus  opened 
afford  us  two  great  gospel  truths. — That  God  endued  the 
nature  of  man  in  his  creation,  v/ith  a  perfect  and  universal 
rectitude. — That  man's  defection  from  his  primitive  state  was 
purely  voluntary,  and  from  the  unconstrained  choice  of  his 
cwn  mutable  and  self- determining  wilL 

Though  the  latter  part  of  tlie  text,  would  afford  a  sufficient 
ground  to  treat  of  the  state  of  man  now  fallen ;  yet  that  being 
by  agreement  left  to  another  hand,  I  obsei-ve  no  more  from  it 
then  what  concerns  the  manner  of  his  fall,  and  that  only  as  it 
depended  on  a  mutable  will.  In  handling  these  truths,  I  shall 
- — open  them  in  certain  explicatory  theses,  and — improve  them 
in  some  few  practical  and  applicatory  inferences. 

I.^  These  two  great  gospel  truths  are  to  be  opened  in  certain 
explicatoiy  theses. 

i^f'p^.  About  the  former, — That  God  endued  the  nature  of 
man  in  his  creation  with  a  perfect  and  unive;rsal  rectitude  :  take 
these  propositions  for  explication. 
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1.  All  created  rectitude  consists  in  conformity  to  some  rule 
or  law.  Rectitude  is  a  mere  relative  thing,  and  its  relation  is 
to  a  rule.  By  a  rule,  I  here  mean  a  law  strictly  taken  ;  and 
therefore  I  speak  this  only  of  created  rectitude.  A  law,  is  a  rule 
of  duty  given  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior;  nothing  can  be  in 
that  sense  a  rule  to  God,  or  the  measure  of  increatcd  rectitude. 

2.  The  highest  rule  of  all  created  rectitude,  is  the  will  of 
God,  considered  as  including  most  intrinsically,  an  eternal  and 
immutable  reason,  justice,  and  goodness.  It  is  certain,  there 
can  be  no  higher  rule  to  creatures  than  the  divine  will ;  and  as 
certain  that  the  government  of  God  over  his  creatures,  is  always 
reasonable  and  just  and  gracious;  and  that  this  reasonableness, 
justice  and  goodness  by  which  it  is  so,  should  be  subjected  any 
where  but  in  God  himself,  none  that  know  what  God  is  accord- 
ing to  our  more  obvious  notions  of  him  can  possibly  think.  Rom. 
7.  12,  12,  1,  2,  Ezek.  18,  25,  ch.  33. 

3.  Any  sufficient  signification  of  this  viill,  touching  the  rea- 
sonable creatures  duty  is  a  law,  indispensibly  obliging  such  a 
creature.  A  law  is  a  constitution  dc  dehito,  and  it  is  the  legis- 
lator's will  (not  concealed  in  his  own  breast,  but)  duly  express- 
ed that  makes  this  constitution^  and  infers  an  obligation  on  the 
subject. 

4.  The  law  given  to  Adam  at  his  creation  was  partly  natural, 
given  by  way  of  internal  impression  upon  his  soul ;  partly  posi- 
tive given  (as  is  probable)  by  some  more  external  discovery  or 
revelation.  That  the  main  body  of  laws  whereby  man  was  to  be 
governed,  should  be  at  first  given  no  other  way  than  by  stamp- 
ing them  upon  his  mind  and  heart,  was  a  thing  congruous 
enough  to  his  innocent  state  (as  it  is  to  angels  and  saints  in  glo- 
ry) it  being  then  exactly  contempered  to  his  nature  highly  ap- 
provable  to  his  reason,  (as  is  evident  in  that  being  fallen,  his 
reason  ceases  not  to  approve  it,  Rom.  2,  18.)  fully  suitable  to 
the  inclination  and  tendency  of  his  will,  and  not  at  all  regret- 
ted by  any  reluctant  principle  that  might  in  the  least  oppose  or 
render  him  doubtful  about  his  duty. 

Yet  was  it  most  reasonable  also,  that  some  positive  commands 
siiould  be  superadded,  that  God's  right  of  dominion  and  go- 
vernment over  him  as  Creator,  miglit  be  more  expressly  assert- 
ed, and  he  might  more  fully  apprehend  his  own  obligation  as  a 
creature  to  do  some  things,  because  it  was  his  Maker's  will,  as 
well  as  others,  because  they  appeared  to  him  in  their  own  na- 
ture reasonable  and  fit  to  be  done;  for  so  the  whole  of  what  God 
requires  of  man,  is  fitly  distinguished  into  some  things  which  he 
connnands,  because  they  are  just  j  and  some  things  that  arejust 
because  he  commands  them. 
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5.  Adam  was  endued  in  his  creation,with  a  sufficient  ability  and 
habitude  to  conform  to  this  whole  law,  both  natural  and  posi- 
tive ;  in  which  ability  and  habitude  his  original  rectitude  did 
consist.  This  proposition  carries  in  it  the  main  truth  we  have 
now  in  hand,  therefore  requires  to  be  more  distinctly  insisted 
on.  There  are  two  things  in  it  to  be  considered. — the  thing 
itself  he  was  endued  with :  and — the  manner  of  the  endow- 
ment. 

(1.)  The  thing  itself  wherewith  he  was  endued,  that  was  up- 
rightness, rectitude,  (otherwise  called  the  image  of  God,  though 
that  expression  comprehends  more  than  we  now  speak  of,  as  his 
immortality,  dominion  over  the  inferior  creatures,  &c.)  which 
uprightness  or  rectitude  consisted  in  the  habitual  conformity, 
or  conformability  of  all  his  natural  powers  to  this  whole  laAV  of 
God  J  and  is  therefore  considerable  two  ways,  namely,  in  rela- 
tion to  its  subject,  and  its  rule. 

[1.]  In  relation  to  its  subject ;  that  was  the  whole  soul  (in 
some  sense  it  may  be  said  the  whole  man)  even  the  several  pow- 
ers of  it.  And  here  we  are  led  to  consider  the  parts  of  this 
rectitude,  for  it  is  co-extended  (if  that  phrase  may  be  allowed) 
with  its  subject,  and  lies  spread  out  into  the  several  powers  of 
the  soul ;  for  had  any  power  been  left  destitute  of  it,  such  is  the 
frame  of  man,  and  the  dependance  of  Ivis  natural  powers  on  each , 
other,  in  order  to  action,  that  it  had  disabled  him  to  obey,  and 
had  destroyed  his  rectitude  ;  for*  bonum  non  oritur  nisi  ex  cau- 
sis  integris,  malum  vero  ex  quovis  defectu,  good  arises  only 
J)'om  perfect  causes  but  evil  from  some  defect.  And  hence 
(as  Davenant  well  observes)  according  to  the  parts  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  of  the  subject  wherein  it  was,  man's  original  rectitude 
must  be  understood  to  consist  of. 

First.  A  perfect  illumination  of  mind  to  understand  and  know 
the  will  of  God.  Secondly.  A  compliance  of  heart  and  will 
therewith.  Thirdly.  An  obedient  subordination  of  the  sensi- 
tive appetite,  and  other  inferior  powers,  that  in  nothing  they 
might  resist  the  former.  That  it  comprehends  all  these,  ap- 
pears by  comparing.  Col.  3,  10,where  the  image  of  God,  where- 
in man  was  created,  is  said  to  consist  in  knowledge,  that  hath 
its  seat  and  subject  in  the  mind,  with  Eph.  4,  24.  where 
righteousness  and  holiness  are  also  mentioned  5  the  one  whereof 
consists  in  equity  towards  men  :  the  other  in  loyally  and  devo- 
tedncss  to  God ;  both  which  necessarily  suppose  the  due  fram- 
ing of  the  other  powers  of  the  soul,  to  the  ducture  of  an  en- 
lightened  mind.       And   besides,  that  work  of  sanctification 

*  Davenant  de  justitia  habituali,  &c. 
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(vvhicli  in  these  scriptures  is  expressly  called  a  renovation  of  man 
according  to  the  image  of  God  wherein  he  was  created)  doth  in 
other  scriptures  appear  (as  the  forementioned  author  also  oh- 
serves)  to  consist  of  parts  proportionable  to  these  I  mention, 
namely,  illumination  of  mind,  (Ephes. 1.18.)  conversion  of  heart 
(Ps.  51,  10.)  victory  over  concupiscence.  Rom.  6.  7'  through- 
out. 

[2.]  Consider  this  rectitude  in  relation  to  its  rule ;  that  is 
the  will  of  God  revealed,  (1.  John  3.  4.)  or  the  law  of  God. 
Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law;  and  accordingly  righteous- 
ness must  needs  be  conformity  to  the  law ;  that  is,  actual  righ- 
teousness consists  in  actual  conformity  to  the  law ;  that  habitual 
rectitude  which  Adam  was  furnished  with  in  his  creation  (of 
which  we  are  speaking^  in  an  habitual  conformity,  or  an  ability 
to  conform  to  the  same  law.  This  habitual  conformity,  was, 
as  of  the  whole  soul,  so  to  the  whole  law,  that  is,  to  both  the 
parts  or  kinds  of  it,  natural  and  positive.  He  was  furnished  with 
particular  principles  inclining  him  to  comply  with  whatsoever  the 
law  of  nature  had  laid  before  him,  and  with  a  general  principle 
disposing  him  to  yield  to  whatsoever  any  positive  law  should 
lay  before  him  as  the  will  of  God.  And  if  it  be  said  (in  reference 
to  the  former  of  these)  that  this  law  of  nature  impressed  upon 
Adam's  soul,  was  his  very  rectitude ;  therefore  how  can  this  rec- 
titude be  a  conformity  to  this  law  ?  I  answer,  First — A  law 
IS  twofold  regulans,  regulating — regulattty  regulated. 
Secondly — The  law  of  nature  impressed  upon  the  soul  of. 
Adam,  must  be  considered; — as  subjected  in  his  mind;  so  it 
consisted  of  certain  practical  notions  about  good  and  evil,  right 
and  wrong,  &c.  and — as  subjected  in  his  heart,  so  it  consisted 
m  certain  habitual  inclinations  to  conform  to  those  principles. 
Now  these  inclinations  of  the  heart,  though  they  are  a  rule  to 
actions,  they  are  yet  something  ruled  in  reference  to  those  no- 
tions in  the  mind ;  and  their  conformity  thereto  makes  one  part 
of  original  rectitude.  And  those  notions,  though  they  are  a 
rule  to  these  inclinations,  yet  they  are  something  ruled  in  refe- 
rence to  the  will  of  God  signified  by  them ;  and  in  the  confor- 
mity thereto,  consists  another  part  of  this  original  rectitude. 

(2.)  We  have  to  consider  the  manner  of  this  endowment. 
And  as  to  this,  it  is  much  disputed  among  the  schoolmen,  whe- 
ther it  were  natural  or  supernatural.  I  shall  only  lay  down  in 
few  words,  what  I  conceive  to  be  clear  and  indisputable. 

[1.]  If  by  natural,  you  mean  essential  (whether  constitutive- 
ly,  or  consecutively)  so  original  righteousness  was  not  na- 
tural to  man,  for  then  he  could  never  have  lost  it,  without  the 
loss  of  his  being. 

[2.]  If  by  natural  you  mean  connatural,  that  is,  concreate 

VOL.  n.  3  c 
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with  the  nature  of  man,  and  consonant  thereto,  so  I  doubt  not 
but  it  was  natural  to  him. 

6.  This  rectitude  of  man's  nature,  could  not  but  infer  and 
include  his  actual  blessedness,  while  he  should  act  according  to 
it.  According  to  the  tenour  of  the  covenant,  it  could  not 
but  infer  it.  And  consider  this  rectitude  in  itself,  it  must  needs 
include  it:  the  rectitude  of  his  understanding  including  his 
knowledge  of  the  highest  good  ;  and  the  rectitude  of  his  will 
and  affections,  the  acceptance  and  enjoyment  thereof;  as  Au- 
gustine {de  civitate  Dei)  in  this  case,  millmn  boiium  ahesset 
homini  quod  recta  voluntas  optare  posset,  8fc.  No  good 
ivoiild  be  wanting  to  a  man  which  a  well  regulated  will  could 
ivishfor.  Thus  far  of  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of  man's  first 
state.  It  follows  to  speak  of  the  mutability  of  it,  and  of  his  fall 
as  depending  thereon. 

Secondly.  That  man's  defection  from  his  primitive  state,  was 
merely  voluntary,  and  from  the  unconstrained  choice  of  his  own 
mutable  and  self-determining  will.  For  the  asserting  of  this 
truth,  take  the  following  propositions. 

1.  That  the  nature  of  man  is  now  become  universally  de- 
praved and  sinful.  This,  Scripture  is  full  of,*  and  experience 
and  common  observation  put  it  beyond  dispute.  It  is  left  then 
that  sin  must  have  had  some  original  among  men. 

2.  The  pure  and  holy  nature  of  God  could  never  be  the  ori- 
ginal of  man's  sin.  This  is  evident  in  itself.  God  disclaims  it^f 
nor  can  any  affirm  it  of  him  without  denying  his  very  Being. 
He  could  not  be  the  cause  of  unholiness,  but  by  ceasing  to  be 
holy,  which  would- suppose  him  mutably  holy;  and  if  either 
God  or  man  must  be  confessed  mutable,  it  is  no  difficulty  where 
to  lay  it;  whatever  he  is,  he  is  essentially;  and  necessity  of  ex- 
istence, of  being  always  what  he  is,  remains  everlastingly  the 
fundamental  attribute  of  his  Being.  James  I,'l7. 

3.  It  is  blasphemous  and  absurd  to  talk  of  two  principles,  (as 
the  Manichees  of  old)  the  one  good  ^^er  se,  in  itself,  and  the 
cause  of  ail  good ;  the  other  evil  perse,^\\i\.  the  cause  of  all  evil. 

Bradwardine's  two  arguments  :  that  this  would  suppose  two 
gods,  two  independent  beings ;  and  that  it  would  suppose  an 
evil  god  ;  do  sufficiently  convince  this  to  be  full  both  of  blas- 
phemy and  contradiction.       Bradwardine  de  causa  Dei. 

4.  It  was  not  possible  that  either  external  objects,  or  the 
temptation  of  the  devil  should  necessitate  the  will  of  man  to 
sin.     External  objects   could  not;    for  that  were  to  reject  all 

'  -^       '■'         ■    ■ 
•     *l  Kings  8.  4(5.  Psal.  14,  1.  Rom.  3,  12,— (Sec  cap.  5,  12,13,  &c. 
1,  John  5,  19,  &c. 

t  Deut.  3«,  4.  Psal.  5,  4.    3.  John  11. 
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Upon  God  ;  for  if  he  create  objects  with  such  an  allective  power 
in  them,  and  create  such  an  appetite  in  man  as  cannot  but  work 
inordinately  and  sinfully  towards  those  objects,  it  must  needs  in- 
fer his  efficacious  necessitation  of  sin, being  it  would  destroy  the 
truth  already  established,  that  God  created  man  with  such  a  rec- 
titude as  that  there  was  a  sufficient  ability  in  his  superior  powers 
for  the  cohibition  and  restraint  of  the  inferior,  that  they  should 
not  work  inordinately  towards  their  objects.  The  devil  cpuld 
not  do  it  for  the  same  reason,  having  no  way  to  move  the  will  of 
man  but  by  the  proposal  of  objects;  yet  that  by  thismeans(which 
he  could  in  many  respects  manage  most  advantageously)  he  did 
much  help  forward  the  fii-st  sin.  Scripture  leaves  us  not  to  doubt. 
5.  The  whole  nature  of  sin  consisting  only  jn  a  defect,  no 
other  cause  need  be  designed  of  it  tlian  a  defective  ;  that  is,  an 
understanding,  will  and  inferior  powers  however  originally  good 
yet  mutably  and  defectively  so.  I  shall  not  insist  to  prove  that 
sin  is  no  positive  being;  but  I  take  the  argument  to  be^  irrefra- 
gable, (notwithstanding  the  cavils  made  against  it)  that  is  drawn 
from  that  common  maxim,  that  07n?ie  enspoaitiviuii  est  velpri- 
mum,  vel  a  prhno,  all  positive  existence  is  either  first  or  from 
the  first.  And  that  of  *Dionysius  the  Areopagite  is  an  ingeni- 
ous one  ;  he  argues  that  no  being  can  he  evWper  se :  for  then 
it  must  be  immutably,  to  which  no  evil  can  be,_  for  to  be  al- 
ways the  same,  is  a  certain  property  of  goodness ;  it  is  so  even  of 
the  highest  goodness.  And  hence  sin  being  supposed  only  a  de- 
fect, a  soul  that  is  only  defectibly  holy,  might  well  enough  be  the 
cause  of  it ;  that  is,  the  deficient  cause.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least 
strange  that  man  should  be  at  first  created  with  a  defectible  holi- 
ness ;  for  if  he  were  immutably  holy,  either  it  must  be  ex  na- 
tura^  of  nature,  ox  ex  gratia;  of  grace;  ex  tiatiira  it  could 
not  be,  for  tliat  would  suppose  him  God ;  if  it  were  ex  gratia, 
then  it  must  be  free;  then  it  might  be,  or  might  not  be; 
therefore  there  was  no  incongruity  in  it  that  it, should  not  be. 
And  indeed  it  was  most  congruous  that  God  having  newly  made 
such  a  creature,  furnished  with  such  powers,  so  capable  of  go- 
vernment by  a  law,  of  being  moved  by  promises  and  threats 
he  should  for  some  time  liold  him  as  a  viator^  traveller,  in  a 
state  of  trial  unconfirmed,  (as  he  did  also  the  innocent  angels) 
that  it  might  be  seen  how  he  would  behave  himself  towards  his 
Maker,  and  that  he  should  be  rewardable  and  punishably  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  state  that  should  be  everlasting  and  unchangea- 
ble :  the  liberty  therefore  of  the  viators  and  tlie  comprehenfeors, 
Gibieuf  well   distinguishes   into  inchoata  or  consiimmabilis, 

*T0  yup  ciiL  ruvrov  ry"  uycc^a  Xl^Qv,  This  is  the  peculiar  natrr« 
of  goodness.     Dion,  de  Div.  nom. 
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begun,  and  capable  of  being  consummated ;  nn^  perfecta 
or  consummata,  perfect  or  consummated;  the  former  such 
as  Adam's  was  at  his  creation  j  tlie  latter  such  as  is  the  state 
of  angels  and  saints  in  glory  j  and  as  his  would  have  been  had 
he  held  out  and  persisted  innocent  through  the  intended  time 
of  trial.  ^ 

It  was  therefore  no  strange  thing  that  man  should  he  created 
defectible ;  it  was  as  little  strange  that  a  defectible  creature 
shou\ddefice7'e,revolt.  For  the  mannerof  that  defection, (whether 
error  of  the  understanding  preceded,  or  inconsideration  only,and 
a  neglect  of  its  office)  with  the  great  difficulties  some  imagine 
herein,  I  wave  discourse  about  them;  judging  that  advice  good 
and  sober,  for  to  consider  how  sin  may  be  gotten  out  of  the 
world,  than  how  it  came  in.  Though  it  is  most  probable  there 
was  in  the  instant  of  temptation  a  mere  suspension  of  the  un- 
derstanding's act,  (not  as  previous  to  the  sin,  but  as  a  part  of  it) 
and  tliereupon  a  sudden  precipitation  of  will,  as  Estius  doth 
well  determine. 

6.  Man  being  created  mutable  as  to  his  holiness,  must 
needs  be  so  as  to  his  happiness  too.  And  that  both  upon 
a  legal  account,  (for  the  law  had  determined  that  if  he 
did  sin  he  must  die)  and  also  upon  a  natural ;  for  it  was 
not  possible  that  his  soul  being  once  depraved  by  sin,  the. 
powers  of  it  vitiated,  their  order  each  to  other,  and  towards 
their  objects  broken  and  interrupted,  there  should  remain  a  dis- 
position and  aptitude  to  converse  with  the  highest  good. 

II.  The  use  follows  which  shall  be  only  in  certain  practical 
inferences  that  will  issue  from  these  truths,  partly  considered 
singly  and  severally  ;  partly  together  and  in  conjunction. 

First.  Some  inferences  issue  from  these  truths  considered 
singly  and  severally.     From  the  first  we  infer, 

1 .  Did  God  create  man  upright  as  hath  been  shown,  then 
how  little  reason  had  man  to  sin  ?  how  little  reason  had  he  to 
desert  God  ?  to  be  weary  of  his  first  estate?  Could  God's  ma- 
king him;  his  making  him  upright,  be  a  reason  why  he  should 
sin  against  him  ?  was  his  directing  his  heart,  and  the  natural 
course  of  his  affections  toward  himself,  a  reason  why  he  should 
forsake  him  ?  what  was  there  in  his  state  that  should  make  it 
grievous  to  him  ?  was  his  duty  too  much  for  him  ?  God  made 
him  upright,  so  that  every  part  of  it  was  connatural  to  him  ; 
Was  his  privilege  too  little  ?  He  knew  and  loved,  and  enjoyed 
the  highest  and  infinite  good.  O  think  then  how  unreasonable 
and  disingenuous  a  thing  sin  was  !  that  a  creature  that  was  no- 
thing but  a  few  hours  ago,  now  a  reasonable  being,  capable  of 
God  !  yet  sin  !     Urge  your  hearts  with  this,  we  are  too  apt  to 

Gibicuf  de  libertate  Dei  &  creatur. 
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think  ourselves  unconcerned  in  i\  dam's  sin  ;  we  look  upon  our- 
selves too  abstractly,  we  should  remember  we  are  members  of  a 
community,  and  it  should  be  grievous  to  us  to  think  that  our 
species  hath  dealt  so  unkindly  and  unworthily  with  God:  and 
besides,  do  not  we  sin  daily  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression ?  and  is  not  sin  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  a  thing  as 
ever  ? 

2.  Was  our  primitive  state  so  good  and  happy,  how  justly 
may  we  reflect  and  look  Ijack  towards  our  first  state  ?  how  fitly 
might  we  take  up  Job's  words  ?  (Job  29.  2,  4,  5,)  O  that  I 
were  as  in  months  past; — As  in  the  days  of  my  youth;— Whea 
tke  Almighty  was  yet  with  me  !-— When  I  put  on  righteousness 
and  it  clothed  me ; — When  my  glory  was  fresh  in  me,  &c. 
With  what  sadness  may  we  call  to  mind  the  things  that  are 
past,  and  the  beginnings  of  ancient  time  ?  when  there  was 
no  stain  upon  our  natures,  no  cloud  upon  our  minds,  no  pollu- 
tion upon  our  hearts  ;  when  with  pure  and  undefiled  souls  we 
could  embrace  and  rest,  and  rejoice  in  the  eternal  and  incom- 
prehensible good  ?  when  we  remember  these  things,  do  not 
out  bowels  turn  ?  are  not  our  souls  poured  out  within  us  ?  From 
the  second  we  infer, 

1.  Did  man  so  voluntarily  ruin  himself?  how  unlikely  is  he 
now  to  be  his  own  saviour  ?  he  that  was  a  self-destroyer  from 
the  beginning,  that  ruined  himself  as  soon  as  God  had  made 
him,  is  he  likely  now  to  save  himself?  is  it  easier  for  him  to 
recover  his  station  than  to  have  kept  it?  or  hath  he  improved 
himself  by  sinning  ?  and  gained  strength  by  his  fall  for  a  more 
difficult  undertaking,  is  he  grown  better  natured  towards  him- 
self and  his  God,  than  he  was  at  first  ? 

2.  How  little  reason  hath  he  to  blame  God,  though  he  finally 
perish  ?  what  would  he  have  had  God  to  have  done  more  to  pre- 
vent it  ;  he  gave  his  law  to  direct  him,  his  threatening  to  warn 
him  ;  his  promise  for  his  encouragement  was  evidently  im- 
plied ;  his  nature  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  improve  and  com- 
port with  all  these ;  yet  he  sins  !  is  God  to  be  charged  with 
this  ?  sins  upon  no  necessity,  with  no  pretence ;  but  that  he 
must  be  seeking  out  inxentions,  trying  experiments,  assaying  to 
better  his  state,  as  plainly  despising  the  law,  suspecting  the 
truth,  envying  the  greatness,  asserting  and  aspiring  to  the  so- 
vereignty and  Godhead  of  his  Maker.  Had  we  (any  of  us)  a 
mind  to  contend  with  God  about  this  matter,  how  would  we 
order  our  cause  ?  how  would  we  state  our  quarrel  ?  if  we  com- 
plain that  we  should  be  condemned  and  ruined  all  in  one  man  ; 
that  is  to  complain  that  we  are  Adam's  children.  A  child  might 
as  well  complain  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  beggar  or  a  traitor,  and 
charge  it  as  injustice  upon  the  prince  or  law  of  the  land  that  he 
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is  not  born  to  a  patrimony;  this  is  a  misery  to  him,  but  no  man 
will  say  it  is  wrong.  And  can  it  be  said  we  are  wronged  by  the 
common  Ruler  of  the  world,  that  we  do  not  inherit  from  our 
father,  the  righteousness  and  felicity  we  had  wilfully  lost  long 
before  we  were  his  children  ?  If  we  think  it  hard,  we  should 
be  tied  to  terms  we  never  consented  to,  might  not  an  heir  as 
well  quarrel  with  the  magistrate,  that  he  suffers  him  to  become 
liable  to  his  father^s  debts  ?  and  to  lie  in  prison  if  he  have  not 
to  pay? 

But  besides,  who  can  imagine  but  we  should  have  consented, 
had  all  mankind  been  at  that  time  existent  in  innocency  toge- 
ther ?  that  is,  let  the  case  be  stated  thus ;  Suppose  Adam  our 
common  parent,  to  have  had  all  his  children  together  with  him 
before  the  Lord,  while  the  covenant  of  works  was  not  as  yet 
made,  and  while  as  yet  God  \\ixs  not  under  any  engagement  to 
the  children  of  men  :  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  he  did  propound 
it  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  together,  tliat  he  would  capi- 
tulate with  their  common  parent  on  their  behalf,  according  to 
the  terms  of  that  first  covenant;  if  he  stood  they  should  stand, 
if  he  fall,  they  must  all  fall  with  him.  Let  it  be  considered, 
that  if  this  had  not  been  consented  to,  God  might  (without  the 
least  colour  of  exception,  being  as  yet  under  no  engagement  to 
the  contrary)  have  annihilated  the  whole  species;  for  wherein, 
can  it  seem  hard,  that  what  was  nothing  but  the  last  moment, 
should  the  next  moment  be  suffered  to  relapse  into  nothing, 
again?  Let  it  also  be  considered,  that  Adam's  own  personal 
interest,  and  a  mighty  natural  affection  towards  so  vast  a  pro- 
geny, might  well  be  thought  certainly  to  engage  him  to  the 
uttermost  care  and  circumspection  on  his  own  and  their  behalf. 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  all  being  now  in  perfect  in- 
nocency, no  defect  of  reason,  no  frowardness  or  perverseness  of 
will  can  be  supposed  in  any,  to  hinder  their  right  judgment, 
and  choice  of  what  might  appear  to  be  most  for  their  owzi 
advantage,  and  the  glory  of  their  Maker. 

Can  it  now  possibly  be  thought  (the  case  being  thus  stated) 
that  any  man  should  rather  choose  presently  to  lose  his  being, 
and  the  pleasures,  and  hopes  of  such  a  state,  than  to  have  con- 
sented to  such  terms  ?     It  cannot  be  thought. 

For  consider  the  utmost  that  might  be  objected ;  and  suppose 
one  thus  to  reason  the  matter  with  himself;  "Why?  it  is  a 
mighty  hazard  for  me  to  suspend  my  everlasting  happiness  or 
misery  upon  the  uncertain  determinations  of  another  man's 
muta]>le  will ;  shall  I  trust  my  eternal  concernments  to  such  a 
per-adventure,  and  put  my  life  and  hopes  into  the  hands  of  a 
fellow-creature?" 

It  were  obvious  to  him  to  answer  himself,  "  I,  but  he  is  my 
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father;  lie  bears  a  natural  affection  to  me,  his  own  concernment 
is  included,  he  hath  power  over  his  own  will,  his  obedience  for 
us  all,  will  be  no  more  difficult  than  each  man's  for  himself; 
there  is  nothing  required  of  him,  but  what  his  nature  inclines 
him  to,  and  what  his  reason  (if  he  use  it)  will  guide  him  to  com- 
ply with ;  and  though  the  hazard  of  an  eternal  misery  be  greatly 
tremendous ;  yet  are  not  the  hopes  of  an  everlasting  blessed- 
ness as  greatly  consolatory  and  encouraging  ?  and  besides,  the 
hazard  will  be  but  for  a  time,  which  if  we  pass  safely,  we  shall 
shortly  receive  a  full  and  glorious  confirmation  and  advance- 
ment." Certainly  no  reasonable  man,  all  this  considered  (though 
there  had  been  no  mention  made  of  a  means  of  recovery  in  case 
of  falling,  the  consideration  whereof  is  yet  also  to  be  taken  hi 
by  us)  would  have  refused  to  consent ;  and  then  what  reasona- 
ble man  but  will  confess  this  to  be  mere  cavil,    that  we  did  not 
personally  consent ;  for  if  it  be  certain  we  should  have  consented 
and  our  own  hearts  tell  us  we  should, doth  the  power  of  a  Creator 
over  his  creatures,  signify  so  little  tliat  he  might   not  take  this 
for  an  actual  consent  ?   for  is  it  not  all  one,   whether  you  did 
consent,  or  certainly  would  have  done  it,  if  you  had  been  treated 
with  ?     Covenants  betwixt  superiors  and  inferiors,  ditfer  much 
from  those  betwixt  equals;  for  they  are  laws  as  well  as  coven- 
ants, and  therefore  do  suppose  consent  (the  terms  being  in  se 
reasonable)  as  that  which  not  only  our  interest,  but  duty  would 
oblige  us  to.     It   is   not  the  same  thing  to  covenant  with  the 
great  God,  and  with  a  fellow- creature.    God's  prescience  of  the 
event  (besides  that  no  man  knows   what  it  is,   yet)  whatever  it 
is,  it  is  wholly  immanent  in  himself  (as  also  his  decrees)  there- 
fore could  have  no  influence  into  the  event,  or  be  any  cause  of 
it ;  all  depended,  as  hath  been  shewn,  on  man's  own  will ;  and 
therefore  if  God  did  foresee  that  man  would  fall,  yet  he  knew 
also,  that  if  he  would  he  might  stand. 

Secondly.  Some  inferences  arise,  from  both  these  doctrines 
jointly. 

1.  Were  we  once  so  happy;  and  have  we  now  undone  our- 
selves ?  how  acceptable  should  this  render  the  means  of  our 
recovery  to  us  ?  That  it  is  a  recovery  we  are  to  endeavotir 
(which  implies  the  former  truth)  that  supposes  us  once  happy, 
who  would  not  be  taken  with  such  an  overture  for  the  regaining 
of  a  happiness,  which  he  hath  lost  and  fallen  from  ;  it  is  a 
double  misery  to  become  from  a  happy  estate  miserable  ;  it  is 
yet  as  a  double  happiness  to  become  happy  from  such  misery;  and 
proportionably  valuable  should  all  means  appear  to  us  that  tend 
thereto.  Yea,  and  it  is  a  recovery  after  self-destruction  (which 
asserts  the  former  truth)  such  a  destruction  as  might  reduce  us 
to  an  uttei  despair  of  remedies,  as  rendering  us  incapable  tc 
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help  ourselves,  or  to  expect  help  or  pity  from  others.  O  how 
welcome  should  the  tidings  of  deliverance  now  be  to  us!  how 
joyful  an  entertainment  should  our  hearts  give  them  upon 
both  tliese  accounts?  how  greatly  doth  *  Scripture  command 
the  love  and  grace  of  Christ  under  the  notion  of  redeeming  ? 
a  word  that  doth  not  signify  deliverance  from  simple  misery 
only,  but  also  connote  a  precedent  better  state  as  tliey  expound 
it,  who  take  the  phrase  as  Scripture  uses  it,  to  allude  to  the 
buying  out  of  captives  from  their  bondage.  And  how 
should  it  ravish  the  heart  of  any  man  to  have  mercy  and  help 
offered  him  by  another  hand,  who  hath  perished  by  his  own  ? 
how  taking  should  gospel-grace  be  upon  this  account  ?  how 
should  this  consideration  engage  souls  to  value  and  embrace  it  ? 
it  is  urged  (we  see)  to  that  purpose,  Hosea  13.  9.  O  Israel, 
thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy  help  ;  and  verse  10. 
it  follows,  I  will  be  thy  King ;  where  Is  any  other  that  will  save 
thee,  &c.  And  eh.  14.  1.  ()  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord,  for 
thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity.  Now  (friends)  do  but 
seriously  consider  this.  If  you  beheve  the  trutlis  you  have  heard,' 
how  precious  should  Christ  be  to  you  !  how  precious  should 
the  gospel,  the  ordinances,  and  ministry  of  it  be  !  Do  you 
complain  that  formerly  you  were  not  treated  with  ?  by  all  these 
God  now  treats  >vith  you.  Now  your  own  personal  consent 
is  called  for ;  not  to  any  thing  that  hath  the  least  of  hazard  in  it, 
but  what  shall  make  you  certainly  happy,  as  miserable  as  you 
have  made  yourselves;  and  there  is  nothing  but  your  consent 
wanting ;  the  price  of  your  redemption  is  already  paid ;  it  is 
hut  taking  Christ  for  your  Saviour  and  your  Lord,  and  living  a 
life  of  dependance  and  holiness  for  a  few  days,  and  you  are  as 
safe  as  if  you  were  in  glory  ;  will  you  now  stick  at  this  ?  O  do 
not  destroy  yourselves  a  second  time,  and  make  yourselves  doubly 
guilty  of  your  own  ruin. 

2.  Was  our  state  so  good,  but  mutable  ?  what  cause  have  we 
to  admire  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ,  that  whom  it 
recovers,  it  confirms  ?  It  was  a  blessed  state,  that  by  our  own 
free  will  we  fell  from  ;  but  how  much  better  (even  upon  this 
account)  is  this,  which  by  God's  free  grace,  we  are  invited  and 
recalled  to  ?  - 

•Rom.  3.24.  &c.     1  Cor.  1.30.  31.     Eph.  1.6,  7. 
Tit.  2.  I1.-.14. 
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And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in  your 
mind  hy  wicked  works^  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled. 


TT  is  a  great  and  wonderful  context,  whereof  these  words  are 
a  part,  which  the  time  will  not  allow  me  to  look  into ;  but 
presently  to  fall  on  the  consideration  of  the  words  themselves 
which  briefly  represent  to  us  ;  the  wretched  and  horrid  state 
of  men,yet  unconverted  and  not  brought  to  God;  and  the  happy 
state  of  those  that  are  reduced,  and  brought  home  to  him. 
The  former  in  these  words,  "  And  you  that  were  sometime 
alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works."  The 
latter,  in  those  words,  "  Yet  now  hath  he  reconciled."  I  shall 
apply  my  discourse  to  the  former  part  of  the  words,  and  thence 
observe,— that  men  in  their  unconverted  state,  are  alienated 
from  God,  and  enemies  to  him  by  their  wicked  works.  This  I 
shall  endeavour, — to  explain,  and  shew  you  the  meaning  of 
it : — to  evince,  and  let  you  see  the  truth  of  it,  and — apply 
it. 

I.  For  the  meaning  of  it,it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  unconverted 
state  of  man  that  is  here  reflected  upon  and  referred  unto.  You 
that  were  sometime  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind,  by 
wicked  works.  They  were  so,  before  they  were  turned  to  God,  he 
writes  to  those  Colossians  as  to  converts,  to  them  that  were 
saints,  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ,  (v.  2.)  to  them  that 
were  now  believers  in  Christ,  and  lovers  of  the  saints,  (v«  4.) 
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telling  them,  they  sometime  had  been  enemies,  by  wicked 
works.  Before  conversion,  they  had  (as  is  elsewhere  said)  their 
understandings  darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God; 
walking  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind, 
(Ephes.  4.  18.)  compared  with  the  preceding  verse.  This  is 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  imconverted  world,  they  are 
alienated  from,  and  enemies  to  God  by  wicked  works.  We  are 
to  consider  what  this  alienation  from  God  doth  import.  It 
signifies  estrangement,unacquaintance  with  God;  and  that  with- 
out any  inclination  towards  him,  or  disposition  to  seek  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  word  is  emphatical,  it  signifies  people  of 
another  country,  you  were  like  people  of  another  country.  Of 
such  a  different  language,  manners  and  behaviour  they  that 
are  converted  are  to  you,  and  you  to  them  ;  you  are  estranged 
to  their  speech,  customs,  and  ways.  All  that  is  of  God  was 
strange  to  you,  men  in  their  unconverted  state  are  strangers 
to  God.  VVicked  men  do  not  understand  the  words  of  the 
gospel,  (John  8.  43.)  What  relates  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  unconverted  man  dislikes.  (Job.  21.  14.)  They  say  to 
God,  depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
Man,  who  was  originally  made  for  the  service  of  God,  and  com- 
munion with  him,  is  now  so  degenerated,  that  he  is  become  a 
mere  stranger  to  him.  The  next  word  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
is  enetnieSf  which  may  seem  to  add  somewhat  to  the  former 
word  alienated  ;  there  is  not  only  no  inclination  towards  God 
but  there  is  a  disinclination;  not  only  no  affection,  but  a  disaffec- 
tion. The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God,  and  the  effects  are 
obvious.  This  alienation  from  God  is  voluntary',  affected,  and 
chosen  ;  men  in  their  unconverted  stat?,  are  not  only  strangers 
to  God,  but  enemies  against  God,  and  that  in  their  minds.  A 
most  fearful  case,  full  of  astonishment,  that  the  very  mind  of 
man,  the  offspring  of  God,  the  paternal  mind,  as  a  heathen 
called  him,  that  this  most  excellent  part,  or  power  belonging  to 
the  nature  of  man,  should  be  poisoned  with  malignity,  and 
envenomed  witli  enmity  against  the  glorious,ever-blessed  God! 
that  the  mindof  man,hls  thinking  power,  the  fountain  of  thoughts 
should  be  set  against  God,  who  gav'c  him  this  power  to  think!  Yet 
into  this  reason  must  every  man's  unacqualntance  with  God  be 
resolved,  they  know  not  God,  and  converse  not  with  him,  only 
because  they  have  no  mind  to  it.  That  noble  faculty  in  man, 
that  resembles  the  nature  of  God,  is  turned  off  from  him,  and 
set  on  vain  things  that  cannot  profit ;  as  also  upon  wicked  and 
impure  tilings,  that  render  them  more  unlike  to  God,  and  dis- 
affected to  him.  Bi/  wicked  works  which  must  have  a 
double  reference :  to  former  wicked  works,  as  done  by 
them;    and   to  future   wicked  works,  as  resolved  on  by  them. 
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The  former  wicked  works,  which  they  liave  done,  have 
more  and  more  habituated  then*  so\ils  unto  a  state  of  dis- 
tance from  God.  The  longer  they  live,  the  longer  they  sin; 
and  the  longer  they  sin,  the  more  they  are  confirmed  in  their  en- 
mity against  God.  Future  wicked  works,as  resolved  on  to  be  done 
are  also  referred  to.  They  purpose  to  live  as  tliey  have  done,  and 
give  themselves  the  same  liberty  in  sin  as  before,  and  will  not 
know  God,  or  be  acquainted  with  him,  lest  they  should  l)e  drawn 
off"  from  their  resolved  sinful  course.  For  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  a  course  of  sin  are  inconsistent  things,  1.  Cor.  15.  34. 
Awake  to  righteousness,  and  sin  not,  for  some  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  God.  This  is  the  condemnation,  (John  3,  19.) 
that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  but  men  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  They  hate  the  light, 
because  they  will  not  have  their  course  altered,  tliey  resolve  to 
do  as  they  have  done,  and  that  liglit,  which  brings  with  it  a  ten- 
dency to  the  obeying  of  God,  they  cannot  endure.  But  then, 
as  this  alienation  of  mind  and  enmity,  are  against  the  light  that 
reveals  God,  they  finally  terminate  on  the  blessed  God  himself: 
as  God  is  the  term  of  reconciliation,  so  he  is  the  term  of  this 
enmity  and  alienation.  Wicked  men  look  on  God  with  enmity 
of  mind,  under  several  notions. 

jp//'5^.  As  he  claims  to  be  their  0\vner,when  he  claims  a  princi- 
pal propriety  in  them,  when  he  insists  on  his  right  in  them  as 
their  Creator,  as  having  made  them  out  of  nothing.  When  God 
owns  or  claims  them  as  their  Lord,  that  first  signifies  he  is 
their  Proprietor,  or  one  to  whom  they  l)elong;  but  they  say 
they  are  their  own.  If  we  have  to  do  with  Ciod,  we  must  quit 
claim  to  ourselves,  and  look  on  God  as  our  Owner;  but  this  is 
fixed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  we  will  be  our  own;  we  will  not 
consent  to  the  claim  which  God  makes  to  us.  Our  tongues  are 
our  own,  Ps.  12.  4.  Wicked  men  might  as  well  say  the  same 
thing  of  their  whole  selves,  our  bodies,  strength,  time, parts  &c. 
are  our  own,  and  who  is  Lord  over  us  ? 

Secondly.  If  you  consider  God  under  the  notion  of  a  Ruler,as 
well  as  an  Owner.  Why  should  not  God  rule  over,  and  govern  his 
own  ?  But  this,  the  spirit  of  man  can  by  no  means  comport 
withal,  though  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  he  who  gave  men  their 
beings,  should  give  them  laus  ;  and  tliat  lie  who  gave  life,  should 
also  give  the  rule  of  life  ;  but  this,  man,  in  his  degenerate  state, 
will  by  no  means  admit  of.  There  are  two  things  considerable 
in  the  will  of  God,  which  the  mind  of  man  cannot  comply 
withal.     The  sovereignty  and  the  holiness  of  it. 

!.  The  sovereignty  of  God's  will.  We  must  look  on  God's 
will  as  absolutely  sovereign,  man  must  look  on  God's  will  to  be 
above  his  will  ;  so  as  that  man  must  cross  his  o\\  n  will,  to  com- 
port with  a  higher  will  than  his.     But  this  apostatized   man 
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will  not  do,  and  therefore  he  is  at  enmity  with  God  ;  he  will 
not  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  as  superior  to  his  will.  And 
then 

2.  There  is  the  holiness  of  God's  will.  His  law  is  a  holy 
law  ;  and  the  renewed  man  therefore  loves  it ;  but  because  it  is 
holy  therefore  the  unregenerate  man  dislikes  it. 

iViirdlif.  God  is  considered  under  the  notion  of  our  end, 
*>ur  la?t  end,  as  he  is  to  be  glorified,  and  enjoyed  by  us.  There 
is  a  disatfcction  to  God,  in  the  hearts  of  unregeneiate  men,  in 
this  regard  also.  The  spirit  of  man  is  opposite  to  living  to  the 
glory  of  God,  every  one  sets  up  for  himself;  1  will  be  my  own 
end,  it  shall  be  the  business  of  my  whole  life  to  please  myself. 
Therefore  when  God  is  represented  as  our  end,  as  in  the  1.  Cor. 
10.  SI.  whether  ye  eat,  or  drink  or  whatever  you  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God;  and  as  it  is  in  the  2.  Cor.  5,  15.  No  man  is 
to  live  to  himself,  &c. — The  great  design  of  our  being  deli- 
vered from  the  law,  namely,  as  a  cursing,  condemning  law)  is- 
that  we  may  live  to  God,  (Gal.  2,  19,)  1  am  dead  to  the  law,  that 
I  might  live  to  God  ;  this  the  unrenewed  heart  cannot  comport 
with.  The  last  and  great  design  of  all  our  actions  must  terminate 
on  God;  now  self  is  set  up,  as  the  great  idol  in  opposition  to  God, 
ail  the  world  over;  and  the  spiritsof  men  grow,  by  custom,  more 
and  more  disaffected  to  God,  in  this  respect.  Again,  God 
would  be  owned  by  us  for  our  best  good.  This  should  be  tlie 
sense  of  our  souls  towards  him,  so  it  was  with  the  Psalmist,  (Ps. 
73,  25.)  whom  iiave  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  &c.  but  says  the  un- 
regenerate soul,  the  world  is  better  to  me  than  God.  And  it  is 
upon  this  account  that  when  overtures  are  made  of  changing 
this  state,  the  unregenerate  mind  opposes  it.  Thus  have  you 
this  doctrine  explained  and  opened.     I  come  now, 

II.  To  evince  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  that  by  two  heads 
of  arguments, — Partly   from  ourselves,    and   partly  from  God. 

First.  From  ourselves.  It  is  an  alienation  and  enmity  of  mind, 
that  keeps  men  off  from  God,  and  reconciliation  with  him  ; 
which  will  plainly  appear, 

1.  If  we  consider  that  our  minds  are  capable  of  knowing 
God.  Such  a  thing  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  was  originally 
made  for  such  an  exercise,  as  to  be  taken  up,  principally, 
with  things  relating  to  God.  Our  minds  can  apprehend  what 
is  meant  by  the  nature  of  God,  as  a  Being  of  uncreated  perfec- 
tion, in  whom  all  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  do  meet ;  who 
fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  from  everlasting  was  God.  Our 
minds  tell  us,  that  we  have  a  capacity  thus  to  conceive  of  God; 
it  is  in  the  capacity  of  man's  nature  to  mind  God,  as  well  as  to 
mind  vanity  ;  l)ut  doth  it  not.  And  whence  doth  this  proceed, 
butfram  enmity,  an  aliaiuition  of  the  mind  from  God  ? 
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2.  This  appears,  in  that  men  are  wilfully  ignorant  of  God, 
and  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  him  out  of  choice  ;  igno- 
rant, and  are  willing  to  be  so.  Tiiis  speaks  enmity  and  alie- 
nation of  mind  more  expressly  and  fully.  That  tiiey  are  capable 
of  knowing  God,  and  yet  are  igi'.orant  of  him,  leaves  no  otlier 
cause  assignable  ;  hut  their  desiring  so  to  be,  plainly  assigns 
this  cause,  (Rom.  1.  28.)  They  liked  not  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge.  It  is  not  grateful  to  them,  (J<;b  21.  14.)  We 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  Men  are  ignorant  wil- 
lingly of  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein, 
(2  Pet.  3.  5,)  For  this  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of,  &.c.  They 
will  not  know  God,  though  his  visible  "uorks  shew  his  invisible 
power,  and  Godhead,  (Rom-  1.  19.  20.)  Now  this  can  sig- 
nify nothing  but  alienation,  and  enmity  of  mind.  Men  are 
willing  and  industrious  to  know  other  things,  and  labour  after 
the  knowledge  of  them  ;  but  tlicy  decline  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  his  ways,  being  alienated  from  God,  through  tlic  blindness 
of  their  hearts,  (Ephes.  4.  18.)  This  heart-blindness  is  cho- 
sen, and  voluntary  blindness,  signifies  their  having  no  n^ind  or 
Avill  to  things  of  that  nature.  But  now  the  volunt.uriness 
of  this  ignorance  of  God,  and  the  enmity  that  this  is  conse- 
quently in  it,  appears  evidently  in  two  sorts  of  persons. 

(1.)  In  many  that  are  of  the  more  knowing  and  inquisitive 
fort,  who  do  all  they  can  to  make  themselves  notional  atlieists ; 
to  blot  or  rase  the  notion  of  God  out  of  their  minds.  Of  them 
I  shall  say  little,  here,  they  do  their  utmost,  but  in  vain;  it 
will  stick  as  close  to  them  as  their  thinking  power.  Btst  their 
attempt  shews  their  enmity,  for  they  are  content  to  admit  the 
grossest  absurdities  into  their  minds,  rather  than  permit  tliat  no- 
tion to  remain  unmolested  there  :  rather  imagine  such  a  cu- 
rious frame  of  things,  as  this  world  is,  to  have  come  by  chancej 
than  that  it  had  a  wise,  just,  holy,  as  well  as  powerful  Maker. 
They  would  count  it  an  absurdity,  even  imto  madness,  to  think 
the  exquisite  picture  of  a  man,  or  a  tree  to  have  happened  by 
chance;  and  can  allow  themselves  to  be  so  absurd,  as  to  think 
a  man  himself,  or  a  tree  to  be  casual  productions.  Is  not  this 
the  height  of  enmity  ! 

(2.)  In  the  unthinking  generality.  Of  whom,  yet  unconverted 
out  of  tlie  state  of  apostacy,  it  is  said  they  are  fools,  as  is  the 
usual  language  of  Scripture,  concerning  wicked  or  unconverted 
men;  and  that  such  fools,  though  they  never  offer  at  saying  in 
their  minds,  much  less  with  their  mouths,  yet  they  say  in  their 
hearts,  no  God  ;  that  is,  not  there  is  none,  for  there  is  no  is  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  words  may  rather  go  in  the  optative 
form,  than  the  indicative,  O  that  there  were  none  !  The  notion 
is  let  alone,  while  it  reaches  not  their  hearts;    if  it  do,  they 
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only  wish  it  were  otherwise.  This  speaks  their  enmity  the 
snore,  for  the  notion  lays  a  continual' testimony  against  the  bent 
of  their  hearts^and  constant  practice, that  while  they  own  a  God, 
they  never  fear,  nor  love  him  accordingly.  And  they  grossly 
misrepresent  him,  sometimes  as  all  made  up  of  mercy  without 
justice  or  holiness  ;  and  so  think  they  need  no  reconciliation  to 
him,  he  and  they  are  well  agreed  already.  Sometimes  think  of 
him  as  merciless,  and  irreconcileablej  and  therefore,  never  look 
after  being  reconciled  to  him. 

3.  It  appears  hence,  that  men  do  seldom  think  of  God,  when 
as  a  thought  of  God  may  be  as  soon  thought,  as  any  other,  and 
would  cost  us  as  little.  Why  not  as  well  on  God,  as  upon  any 
©f  those  vanities,  about  which  they  are  commonly  employed  ? 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  consider,  how  man  is  capable  of  form- 
ing a  thought!  how  a  thought  arises  in  our  minds  !  And  how 
sad  is  it  to  consider,  that  though  God  has  given  to  man 
a  thinking  power,  yet  he  will  not  think  of  him  !  God  has 
given  to  man  a  mind  that  can  think,  and  think  on  him,  as  well 
as  on  any  thing  else.  My  body  cannot  think,  if  my  mind  and 
spirit  is  gone ;  though  God  gave  man  the  power  of  thought, 
yet  men  will  not  use,  or  employ  their  thoughts  otherwise  than 
jtbout  vain  or  forbidden  things.  God  forms  the  spirit  of  man 
within  him,  hath  put  an  immortal  spirit  into  him,  whence  a 
spring  of  thoughts  might  ascend  heavenwards.  When  we 
have  thousands  of  objects  to  choose  of,  we  think  of  any  thing 
rather  than  God  I  and  not  only  turn  this  way  or  that,  besides 
him  :  but  tend  continually  downwards  in  opposition  to  him. 
Yea,  men  caimot  endure  to  be  put  in  mind  of  God,  the  serious 
mention  of  his  name  is  distasteful.  Whence  can  this  proceed, 
that  a  thought  of  God  cast  in,  is  thrown  out,  as  fire  from  one's 
Ijosom  ;  whence  is  it,  .but .  from  the  enmity,  that  is  in  man 
agjiinst  God  ? 

4.  It  further  appears  hence,  that  men  are  so  little  concerned 
about  the  favour  of  God.  Whomsoever  we  love,  we  naturally 
value  their  love  ;  but  whether  God  be  a  friend,  or  an  enemy,  it 
is  all  one  to  tlie  unrenewed  soul,if  there  be  no  sensible  effects  of 
his  displeasure.  The  men  of  this  world  only  value  its  favours, 
the  favour  of  God  they  value  not ;  whereas  in  his  favour  is  life  in 
the  account  of  holy  and  good  men,  (Ps.  30.  5,)  yea,  they  judge 
his  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life  without  it,  Ps.  6'3.  3. 
When  men  shall  go  from  day  to  da}',  without  considering,whe- 
ther  God  hath  a  favour  for  them,  or  not;  whether  they  are  ac- 
cepted, or  not,  whether  they  have  found  grace  in  his  eyes,  or 
not,  &e.  What  doth  this  declare,  but  an  enmity  of  mind,  and 
alienation  from  God?  If  men  had  true  love  for  God,  it  could 
not  be,  but  they  would  greatly  value  his  love. 
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5.  That  men  do  so  little  converse^  and  walk  with  God,  doth 
speak  a  fixed  alienation  of  mind,  and  enmity  against  God- 
Walking  with  God  includes  knowing,  and  minding  him  ;  but  it 
adds  all  other  motions  of  soul  towards  him,  together  with  con- 
tinuance, and  approving  ourselves  to  him,  therein.  Now  agree- 
ment is  required  to  walking  with  God,  (Amos  .3.  3.)  Can  two 
walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed,  Hos.  3.  3.  Men  walk  not 
with  God,  because  they  are  not  come  to  an  agreement  with 
him;  God's  agreement  with  us, and  ours  Vvith  him  is  that  we 
may  walk  together.  If  we  walk  not  with  God  it  is  because 
there  is  no  agreement ;  and  what  doth  tliat  import,  but  an  alie- 
nation of  mind  from  God  ?  Says  God,  1  would  not  have  you 
live  in  the  world  at  so  great  a  distance  from  me,  I  would  walk 
with  you  and  have  you  walk  with  me  ;  and  for  this  end  I  would 
come  to  an  agreement  with  you.  But  sinners  will  not  come  to 
any  agreement  with  God,  and  thence  it  comes  to  pass  that  they 
walk  not  with  God ;  tiiey  begin  the  day  without  God,  walk 
all  the  day  long  without  God,  lie  down  at  night  without  God 
and  the  reason  is  because  there  are  no  agreements,  and  that  de- 
notes enmity,  especially  considering, 

6.  That  daily  converse  with  God  would  cost  us  nothing.  To 
have  any  man's  thoughts  full  of  heaven,  and  full  of  holy  fear, 
and  reverence  of  God  &c.  (which  is  included  in  walking  with 
God)  what  inconvenience  is  in  this,  what  business  will  this  hin- 
der ?  when  a  man  goes  about  his  ordinary  affairs,  will  it  do  any 
hurt  to  take  God  with  him,  no  business  will  go  on  the  worse  for 
it,  it  will  not  detract  from  the  success  of  our  affairs,  1.  Cor.  7* 
24.  Let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with 
God.  Let  your  state  be  what  it  will,  there  can  be  no  business 
in  this  world,  but  what  you  may  do  with  God,  as  v,^ell  as  with- 
out God,  and  much  better. 

7.  Which  makes  the  matter  much  plainer,  how  uncom- 
fortably do  men  live  in  this  world,  by  reason  of  their  distance 
from  God,  and  unacquaintedness  with  him.  Job.  35  .  10.  But 
no  one  saith  where  is  God  my  Maker,  who  giveth  songs 
in  the  night.  They  choose  rather  to  groan  under  their  bur- 
dens alone,  than  cry  to  God  their  Maker,  as  at  the  9th  verse  of 
that  chapter  when  men  will  endure  the  greatest  extremity,  ra- 
ther than  apply  themselves  to  God,  what  doth  this  resolve  into 
but  enmity  against  God? 

8.  That  men  do  so  universally  disobey  God,  bespeaks  alie<- 
nation  and  enmity  of  mind  as  obedience  proceeds  from  love, 
so  disobedience  proceeds  from  enmity  and  for  this  I  shall  only 
instance  two  great  precepts,  wherein  the  mind  and  will  of  God  is 
expressed  wliich  1  mention,  and  insist  upon  (though  briefly)  as 
things  that  concern  the  constant,    and  daily  practice  of  every 
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christian— a  course  of  prayer  to  God,  In  secret,  and — having 
our  conversation  in  heaven.  How  express  are  both  of  these  pre- 
cepts, in  the  same  chapter,  the  former  Mat.  6.  6.  the  latter,  ver. 
19.  20.  21.  Now  consider,  whether  our  disobedience  to  these 
two  precepts  do  not  discover  great  enmity  in  our  hearts  against 
God.  Whatto refuse  toprayand  pour  out  our  souls  to  him  in  se- 
cret so  refuse  placing  our  treasure  and  our  hearts  in  heaven  ; 
what  doth  this  signify,  but  aversion,  and  a  disaffected  heart  ? 
Let  us  consider  each  of  them  severally  and  a  part  by  itself.  We 
are  a  christian  assembly,  how  should  it  startle  us  to  be  (any  of 
us)  convicted  of  enmity  against  God,  under  the  Christian  name, 
in  two  so  plain  cases  ? 

(I.)  For  prayer  it  is  a  charge  laid  upon  all  persons 
considered  in  their  single  and  personal  capacity  Mat.  6. 
6,  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  se- 
cret. I  fear  that  most  of  them,  who  bear  the  Christian  name, 
carry  the  matter  soj  as  if  there  were  no  such  place  in  the  Bible. 
When  the  mind  and  will  of  God  is  made  known  to  us  by  his 
Son,  who  came  out  of  his  bosom,  that  he  will  be  sought  unto; 
and  that  not  only  publicly  but  secretly  and  daily ;  that  as  we 
are  taught  by  our  Lord  himself,  to  pray  for  our  daily  bread,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  our  daily  trespasses  j  we  are  also  to  pray  in- 
secret,  to  him  that  sees  in  secret ;  can  such  commands  be  con- 
.stantly  neglected  and  disobeyed,  and  not  signify  the  contrary, 
bent  of  our  will;  especially  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  enjqined 
us  for  our  good  ?  It  would  be  profane  to  say  what  profit  is  it  to  us 
to  call  upon  tiit  Almighty  but  it  is  most  justly  to  be  said,  what 
profit  is  it  to  the  Almighty,that  we  call  upon  him?  It  is  honoura- 
ble to  him,  but  very  profitable  to  ourselves.  If  we  know  not 
how  to  pray  in  a  corner,  confessing  our  sins^and  supplicating  for 
mercy;  we  cannot  but  live  miserable  lives.  When  therefore 
this  is  not  done,  whence  is  it,but  from  an  enmity  of  mind  ? 
To  a  friend  we  can  unbosom  ourselves,  not  to  an  enemy. 

I  might  also  enlarge  upon  family  prayer,  but  if  closet  prayer 
were  seriously  niinded,  you  that  have  familcs  would  not  dare 
to  neglect  prayer,  with  them  too.  But  If  either  be  performed 
with  coldness  and  IndifFerency,  it  makes  the  matter  worse,  or 
more  plainly  bad ;  and  shews  it  is  not  love,  or  any  lively  affec- 
tion that  puts  you  upon  praying,  but  a  frightened  conscience 
only.  And  a  miserably  mistaken  deluded  one,that  makes  you  think 
the  God  you  pray  to  will  be  m.ocked  or  trifled  with,  or  that  he  cannot 
perceive  whether  your  heart  be  with  him,  or  against  him.  And 
so  instead  of  worshipping  him,  or  givii^  him  honour  in  that 
performance  ;  you  reproach  and  affront  him ;  and  all  this  while, 
how  vastly  ('v\U  ihc  temper  oi  your  mind  disagixicwiih  the  mind 
of  God.     1  would  saith  tlie  blessed  God,  have  a  course  of  jjray  c-^ 
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run  through  the  whole  course  of  your  lives  and  all  this  that  your 
hearts  may  be  lifted  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  that  your  hearts 
may  be  in  heaven  every  day,  according  to  Matt.  (J,  19.  Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth  ;  but  treasures  in  heaven. 
Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  hearts  be  also.  And 
so  we  are  led  to  the  other  precept  mentioned  before. 

(2.)  As  to  a  heavenly  conversation,  God  would  not  have  rea- 
sonable creatures,  who  have  intelligent  spirits  about  them,  to 
grovel  and  crawl  like  M'orms  in  the  dust  of  tliis  lower  world,  as 
if  they  had  no  nobler  sort  of  ol)jects  to  converse  with,  than  the 
things  of  this  earth ;  nothing  fitter  for  the  contemplation,  exer- 
cise, and  enjoyment  of  an  immortal  mind.  The  saints  are  fi- 
nally designed  for  an  inheritance  in  light,  (Colos.  1,  12,)  and 
their  thoughts  and  affections  ought  to  be  there  beforehand,  that 
they  may  become  meet  for  that  inheritance.  Will  it  do  a  riian 
any  harm  to  have  frequent  forethoughts  of  the  everlasting  joy, 
purity,  and  bliss  of  the  heavenly  state  !  How  joyous  and  pleasant 
must  it  be  !  And  why  are  we  called  christians,  if  he,  who  is  our 
Lord,  and  Teacher,  revealing  his  mind  to  us,  and  expressly 
charging  us  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  set  our  affec- 
tions on  the  things  above,  &c.  shall  not  l)e  regarded  ?  Why  is 
not  heaven,  every  day  in  our  thoughts  wliy  will  we  lose  the  plea- 
sure of  aheavenly  life,  and  exchange  it  for  earthly  care  and  trouble, 
or  vanity,  at  the  best  ?  Why  is  it?  no  other  reason  can  be  given, 
but  only  an  alienation  of  our  minds  from  God. 

9.  Another  argument  to  prove  this  alienation,  and  enmity 
against  God,  is  the  unsuccessfulness  of  the  gospel :  wliich  can  be 
resolvable  into  nothing  else, but  such  an  enmity.  The  design  of 
the  gospel  is  to  bring  us  into  a  union  with  the  Son  of  God, 
and  to  believe  on  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent.  Christ 
seeks  to  gather  in  souls  to  God,  but  they  will  not  be  gathered. 
This  is  matter  of  fearful  consideration,  that  when  God  is  calling 
after  men,  by  his  own  Son,  that  there  be  so  few  that  will  come 
to  him.  How  few  are  there  that  say,  give  me  Christ,  or  I  am 
lost  ?  None  can  reconcile  me  to  God,  but  Christ  ?  You  are 
daily  besought,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled,  (2  Cor.  5.20.) 
but  in  vain  !  What  doth  this  signify,  but  obstinate,  invincible 
enmity  ? 

Secondly.  Another  head  of  arguments  may  be  taken  from  several 
considerations,  that  we  may  have  of  God  in  this  matter :  whence 
it  will  appear,  tliat  nothing  but  enmity,  on  our  parts,  keeps  us 
at  that  distance  from  God,  as  we  generally  are  at,  and  consider 
to  that  purpose, 

1.  That  God  is  the  God  of  all  grace,  the  fountain  of  good- 
ness, the  element  of  love.  Why  are  men  at  that  distance  from 
him,  who  is  goodness,  and  grace,  and  love  itself  ?  The  reason  is 
not  on  God's  part,  1  John  iv.  16.  God  is  love,  and  he  thatdv/el- 
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leth  in  love,  dvvelletli  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  What  can  our 
so  great  distance  from  this  God  signify,  from  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  excellent  goodness,  but  the  most  horrid  kind,  and  the 
highest  pitch  of  enmity  !  Did  men  apprehend  this,  what  fright- 
ful monsters  would  they  appear  to  themselves  !  This  is  not  only 
a  plain,  but  a  terrible  declaration  of  a  most  unaccountable  en- 
mity, on  our  part. 

2.  God  is  still  pleased  to  continue  our  race  on  earth,  a  suc- 
cession of  men  in  this  world,  from  age  to  age,  made  after  his 
ovv^n  image,  with  minds  and  spirits  that  are  intelligent,  and  im- 
mortal ;  which  declares  a  strong  propension  in  God,  towards 
such  a  sort  of  creatures,  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world, 
though  degenerated,  and  fallen  from  him.  Notwithstanding  all 
their  neglect  of  him,  in  former  ages,  yet  new  generations  of  men 
still  spring  up,  capable  of  knowing,  and  serving  him,  Prov.  viii. 
31.  In  the  foreseen  height  of  man's  enmity,  this  was  the  steady 
bent  of  his  mind  towards  them,  to  rejoice  in  the  habitable  parts 
of  this  earth,  and  to  have  his  delights  with  the  sons  of  men.  Thus 
also  in  the  2  Chron.  vi.  ]  8,  do  we  find  Solomon  in  a  rapture  of 
admiration,  on  this  account :  But  will  God  in  very  deed  dwell 
with  men  on  earth,  &c.  And  the  Psalmist,  ps.  Ixviii:  18.  That 
gifts  are  given  to  the  rebellious  (the  most  insolent  of  enemies) 
that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them.  How  admirable, 
and  unconceivable  a  wonder  is  this  !  The  heaven  of  heaveris 
cannot  contain  him,  and  will  he  yet  dwell  with  men  on  earth  ! 
And  we  yet  find,  notwithstanding  God's  great  condescension, 
that  there  is  still  a  distance ;  whence  can  this  be,  but  from 
man's  aversion,  and  enmity  of  mind  against  God  ?  Thus  are 
men  still  requiting  God  evil  for  his  goodness ;  God  will  dwell 
with  men  on  earth,  but  men  will  not  dwell  with  him,  nor  ad- 
mit of  his  dwelling  with  them  ;  they  say  to  him  depart  from  us. 
Job.  xxi.  14.  It  is  thus,  from  age  to  age,  and  generation  to 
generation,  which  shews  God's  goodness  on  his  part,  and  the 
enmity  on  man's  part.  See  to  this  purpose,  Ps.  xiv.  and  liii.  the 
beginning  of  each. 

3.  Consider  tiie  forbearance  of  God,  towards  you,  while  you 
are  continually  at  mercy.  With  what  patience  doth  he  spare 
you,  though  your  own  hearts  must  tell  you  that  you  are  offend- 
ing creatures,and  whom  he  can  destroy  in  a  moment !  He  spares 
you,  that  neglect  him.  He  is  not  willing  that  you  should  pe- 
rish, but  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  you  may  be 
saved;  by  which  he  calls,  and  leads  you  to  lepentance,  Rom. 
ii.  4.  On  God's  part,  here  is  a  kind  intention;  but  on  man's 
part,  nothing  but  persevering  enmity. 

4.  Consider  God's  large   and  wonderful  bounty  towards  th6* 
children  of  men  in  this  world,  and  the  design  of  it.  Acts  xvii. 
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25.  26.  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  tlilnc^s,  that 
they  might  seek  after  him,  Ps.  Ixvlii.  19.  He  daily  loadeth  us 
with  his  benefits.  He  gives  us  all  things  riehly  to  enjoy,  Acts 
xiv.  1 7.  God  leaves  not  himself  without  witness,  that  he  doth 
men  good.  He  gives  men  rain  from  heaven,  when  they  want 
it ;  and,  when  unseasonable,  he  withholds  it.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,  (Ps.  cvii. 
42.)  his  wonderful  works  towards  the  children  of  men  ;  to  un- 
derstand our  mercies  and  comforts,  and  what  their  moaning, 
and  design  is.  By  mercies  to  our  outward  man,  God  designs  to 
draw  our  hearts  and  minds  to  himself.  Mercies  are  bestowed 
on  them  that  have  the  powder  of  thought,  to  consider  the  end 
of  all  God's  mercies ;  it  is  bespeaking,  and  seeking  to  win  our 
hearts  to  himself,  Hos.  xi.  4.  It  is  drawing  us  with  these  cords 
of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love  ;  which  plainly  shews  what  the 
case  requires,  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  are  very 
averse,  and  alienated  from  him,  and  therefore  need  such  draw- 
ing. 

5.  And  that  which  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  is  God's  send- 
ing his  Son  into  the  world,  to  procure  terms  of  peace  for  us,  and 
then  to  treat  with  us  thereupon  ;  and  that  in  liim  he  is  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself,  2  Cor.  v.  1.9.  Doth  not  reconcilia- 
tion suppose  enmity,  as  here,  and  in  the  text :  you  that  were 
enemies  in  your  minds — yet  he  hath  reconciled.  As  we  luive 
noted  that  on  our  parts  our  withstanding,  and  too  commonly 
frustrating  his  overtures,  speaks  enmity,  and  obstinacy  tlierein; 
so  on  his  part  those  overtures  tliemselves  speak  it  too.  Here  is 
the  greatest  kindness  and  good-Avill  on  God's  part,  that  can  be 
conceived  ;  but  it  supposes  ;  what  we  are  evincing  ill-will  in  us. 
Christ  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.  What  a  lost 
was  our  state !  what  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  against  him  that 
state  made  us  !  Wo  to  him  that  strives  with  his  Maker,  Is.xlv.  9. 
Fallen  man  is  little  apprehensive  of  it  now,  if  we  continue  un- 
reconciled to  the  last,  at  death  it  will  be  understood  what  a  lost 
state  we  are  in.  Upon  this  account  it  will  then  appear,  but  this 
was  our  state  before,  when  it  appeared  not ;  in  this  state  Christ 
pitied  us,  when  we  had  no  pity  for  ourselves.  Christ  camenotinto 
the  world  to  save  men  only  at  the  hour  of  their  death,  from  hell; 
}?ut  to  raise  up  to  himself  a  willing  people,  that  may  serve  and 
glorify  God,  in  their  life  on  earth.  Pie  is,  for  this  purpose,  in- 
tent on  this  reconciling  design  ;  and  how  earnest  how  alluring 
were  his  solicitations,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh!  Come  to  me  all 
ye  that  are  weary — He  that  comeih  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out.  How  pathetical  his  lamentations,  for  the  unreconcileable  ! 
O  that  thou  hadst  known  the  things  belonging  to  thy  peace — 
And  his  blood  was  slued  at  last,  as  the  blood  of  propitiation,  of  a 
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reconciling  sacrifice,  to  reconcile  God's  justice  to  usj  and  there- 
upon also,  as  in  this  context :  having  made  peace  by  the  blood 
of  his  cross,  (ver.  20.)  to  vanquish  our  enmity,  to  reconcile  us 
who  were  enemies  in  our  minds — ver.  21,  22. 

6.  Consider  Christ  sending,  and  continuing,  from  age  to 
age,  the  gospel  in  the  world  ;  the  design  whereof  may  be  un- 
derstood by  tlie  manifest  import,  and  substance  of  it,  and  by  the 
titles  given  to  it,  as  it  reveals  Christ,  the  Mediator,  the  Peace- 
maker, in  his  ptMson,  natures,  offices,  acts,  sufferings  and  per- 
formances. As  it  contains  the  great  commands  of  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  pro- 
mises of  pardon,  and  eternal  life,  with  whatsoever  is  requisite  to 
our  present  good  state  Godward,  and  our  final  blessedness  in 
him,  as  also  the  various  enforcements  of  such  precepts,  and 
confirmations  of  such  promises,  with  copious  explications  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  And  as  it  is  called,  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation, 2.  Cor.  V.  18.  The  word  wherein  peace  is  preached, 
by  Jesus  Christ,  Acts  x.  36.  The  gospel  of  peace,  and  of  glad 
tidings,  (Rom.  x.  15.)  as  that  very  word  gospel  signifies. 

This  gospel  was,  in  its  clearej  manifestation,  at  the  fulness  of 
time,  introduced  with  great  magnilicence,  and  solemnity  into 
the  world,  as  the  law  had  been,  by  the  ministry  of  angels. 
When  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  light  of  the  world,  was  a- 
rising,  and  dawning  upon  it ;  then  did  a  multitude  of  the  hea- 
venly host  appear,  pi'aising  God,  and  saying  :  Gloiy  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  mcn^  Luke 
ii.  13,  14.  But  this  gospel  is  not  a  more  express  declaration  of 
God's  good-will,  towards  men,  than  their  deportment  under  it, 
their  continuing  to  live  as  without  God  in  the  world,  is  of  their 
ill-will,  disafiection,  and  enmity  against  God. 

7.  And  lastly,  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  hearts  of 
ministers  preaching  the  gospel,  and  with  the  souls  of  men,  to 
whom  it  is  preached,  shew  that  there  is  a  mighty  enmity  to  be 
overcome. 

(1.)  God's  giving  forth  his  Spirit  to  his  ministers,  enabling 
them  to  strive  with  sinners,  to  bring  them  to  Christ  according 
to  the  workiflg  of  that  power,  which  works  in  them  mightily. 
Colos.  i.  29.  VVhat  need  of  such  striving,  but  that  there  is  a 
great  ennjity  in  the  minds  of  people  to  be  conquered,  and  over- 
come ?  Sometimes  we  read  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  weep- 
ing over  souls,  who,  for  their  too  intent  minding  of  earthly 
things,  arc  called  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  18. 
Sometimes  they  are  ready  to  breathe  out  their  own  souls  towards 
them,  among  whom  they  labour,  1.  Thess.  ii.  8.  Sometimes 
represented  as  travelling  in  birth,  with  them  that  are  committed 
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to  their  charge,  Gal.  iv.  19.  There  are  ministers,  whose  hearts 
are  in  pansys  and  agonies  for  the  souls  of  sinners,  when  the 
things  of  God  are  too  apparently  neglected,  and  not  regarded 
by  them  ;  and  when  they  see  destruction  from  the  Almighty  is 
not  a  terror  to  them  ;  and  while  they  visibly  take  the  way  that 
takes  liold  of  hell,  and  leads  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
They  would,  if  possible,  save  them  with  fear,  and  pluck  them  as 
firebrands  out  of  the  fire  ;  the  tire  of  their  own  lusts,  and  fer- 
vent enmity  against  God,  and  godliness,  and  save  them  from  his 
flaming  wrath.  Is  all  this  unnecessary  ?  and  what  makes  it  ne- 
cessary, but  that  there  is  a  counter-striving,  an  enmity  work- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  men,  against  the  Spirit's  striving  in  tlie  mi- 
nistry, to  be  overcome  ? 

(2.)  The  spirit  also  strives  immediately  with  the  souls  of  sin- 
ners, and  pleads  with  them,  sometimes  as  a  Spirit  of  conviction, 
illumination,  fear  and  dread:  sometimes  as  a  Spirit  of  grace,  woo- 
ing, and  beseeching ;  and  when  his  motions  are  not  complied 
with,  there  are  complaints  of  men's  grieving,  vexing,  quench- 
ing, res^isting  the  i>pirit,  Acts  vii.  51.  Which  resistance  implies 
continual  striving.  No  striving  but  doth  suppose  an  obftruc- 
tion,  and  difficulty  to  be  striven  witiial ;  there  could  be  no  re- 
sisting, if  there  were  not  counter-striving;  and  herebv  despite 
is  done  to  the  Spirll  of  grace.  O  fearful  aggravation  !  that  sach 
a  SjJrit  is  striven  against !  It  is  the  Spirit  of  grace,  love  and 
goodness,  the  Spirit  of  all  kindness,  sweetness  and  benignity 
which  a  wicked  man  doth  despite  unto,  Heb.  x.  29.  How  vile 
and  horrid  a  thing,  to  requite  grace,  love,  and  sv/eetness  v/ith 
spite!  As  if  the  sinner  should  say,  thou  wouidest  turn  me  to 
God,  but  I  will  not  be  turned  !  The  blessed  God  says  :  Turn  at 
my  reproof,  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  unto  you,  Prov.  1.23.  There 
are  preventive  insinuations,  upon  which,  if  we  essay  to  turn, 
plentiful  effusions  of  the  Spirit  may  be  hoped  to  ensue :  for  he 
is  the  Spirit  of  grace.  When  we  draw  back,  and  resist,  or  slight 
tlioie  foregoing  good  motions  of  that  holy  Spirit :  this  is  despit- 
ing  him.  And  doth  not  this  import  enmity,  in  a  high  degree  ? 
That  the  spirit  needs  strive  so  much,  that  it  may  be  overcome, 
as  vv'ith  some,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  doth,  with  others,  in  just 
disjdeasure,  he  strives  no  m.ore,  and  so  it  is  never  overcome. 

III.  We  come  now  to  tiie  application,wherein  the  subject  would 
admit,  and  require  a  very  abundant  enL.rgement,  if  we  were  not 
within  necessary  limits.  Two  thin;;-;-  I  Aiall  take  notice  of,  as 
very  necessary  to  be  remarked,  and  most  amazingly  strange-  and 
wonderful,  by  way  of  introduction  to  some  further  use. 

Fint.  That  ever  the  spirit  of  mai),  a  reasonable,  intell'gent 
being,  God's  own  offspring,  and  wbereto  he  is  not  €>uly  a  JViuiieT 
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but  a  parent,  stiled  the  Father  of  spirits,  should  be  degenerated 
into  so  lionid,  so  unnatural  a  monster  !  What !  to  be  a  hater 
of  God  !  tlie  most  excellent  and  all-comprehending  good !  and 
ihy  own  Father  !  hear  O  heavens— and  earth,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
have  nourished,  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebel- 
led against  me,  Isa.  i.  2.  Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this! 
and  be  horribly  afraid  !  be  ye  very  desolate  !  As  if  all  the  bless- 
ed inhabitants  of  that  upper  world  should  rather  forsake  their 
glorious  mansions,  leave  heaven  empty,  and  run  back  into  their 
original  nothing,  than  endure  such  a  sight !  An  intelligent  spi- 
rit, hating  God,  is  the  most  frightful  prodigy  in  universal  na- 
ture 1  If  all  men's  limbs  were  distorted,  and  their  whole  outer- 
man  transformed  into  the  most  hideous  shapes,  it  were  a  trifle, 
in  comparison  with  this  deformity  of  thy  soul. 

Secoiully.  That  it  should  be  thus,  and  they  never  regret,  nor 
perceive  it!  What  self-loathing  creatures  vv'ould  men  be,  could 
they  see  themselves  !  so  as  never  to  endure  themselves,  while 
they  find  they  do  not  love  God  !  but  men  are  generally  well 
pleased  with  themselves  for  all  this.  Tlioughtlic  case  is  so  plain 
they  %vlll  not  see  it;  when  all  the  mentioned  inclinations  shew 
it,  they  never  charge  or  suspect  themselves  of  such  a  thing  as 
this  enmity  against  God  !  God  charges  them,  and  doth  he  not 
know  them  ?  The  pagan  world,they  are  God-haters,  (Rom.  i.  30,) 
«ven  wit-li  a  hellish  hatred,  as  the  word  there  signifies.  They 
that  profess  his  name, are  apt  to  admit  this  true  of  the  Gentiles : 
hut  do  we  think  our  Lord  Jesus  did  injuriously  accuse  the  Jev/s 
too,  that  they  had  both  seen,  and  hated  him,  and  his  father  ? 
John  XV.  24.  How  remote  was  it  from  a  Jew,  who  boasted 
tliemselves  God's  peculiar  people,  to  think  himself  a  hater  of 
God  !  and  what  were  they,  of  whom  he  says  by  the  prophet  my 
soul  loathed  them,  and  their  souls  abhorred  me  (which  is  pre- 
supposed, Zech.  11.  8.)  and  most  justly,  for  can  there  be  a  more 
loathsome  thing,  than  to  abhor  goodness  itself!  What  the 
most  perfect  benignity  !  And  those  Cretians  had  received  the 
Christian  faith,  whom  the  apostle  exhorts  Titus  to  rebuke  sharp- 
ly, that  they  might  be  sound  in  it ;  and  of  whom  he  says,  that 
professing  to  know  God,  in  wojks  they  denied  him,  being  abo- 
minable. Tit.  1.  IG,  Hence  is  our  labour  lost,  in  beseeching 
men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  while  they  own  no  enmity.  Since 
tin's  matter  is  so  evident,  that  this  is  the  ten^per  of  the  uncon- 
verted woild  Godward,  that  they  are  alienated  froin  him,  and 
enemies  in  their  minds  towards  him,  by  wicked  works;  it  is 
then  beyond  all  expression  strange,  that  they  never  observe  it 
in  themselves  (as  the  toad  is  not  offended,  at  its  own  poisonous 
nature)  and  are  hereupon  apt  to  think  that  God  observes  it  not 
nor  is  (lisp  leased  with  them,  for  it.     it  is  strange  they  should 
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not  observe  it  in  themselves,  up  )t  so  manifold  evidence.  Do 
but  recount  with  yourselves,  and  rvm  over  the  several  heads  of 
evidence  that  have  been  given.  Can  you  deny  you  Jiave  minds 
capable  of  knowing  God  ?  Cannot  you  conceive  of  wisdom, 
power,  gt^odness,  truth,  justice,  holiness,  and  that  tiiese  may 
be,  either  more  manifest,  or  in  more  excellent  degrees,  even 
among  creature*,  in  some  creatures  more  than  in  others;  hut 
that  Being,  in  which  they  are  in  the  highest,  and  most  absolute 
perfection,  must  be  of  God?  Can  you  deny  that  you  have  liv- 
ed in  great  ignorance  of  God,  much  of  your  time;  that  your 
ignorance  was  voluntary,  having  such  means  of  knowing  him, 
as  you  have  had  ?  That  you  have  usually  been  thoughtless  and 
unmindful  of  him,  in  your  ordinary  course  ?  That  the  thoughts 
of  him  have  been  ungrateful,  and  very  little  welcome,  or 
pleasant  to  you  ?  that  you  have  had  little  converse  with  him, 
little  trust,  reverence,  delight,  or  expectation  placed  on  him, 
as  the  object  ?  That  you  have  not  been  wont  to  concern  him  in 
your  affairs,  to  consult  him,  to  desire  his  concurrence?  That 
you  have  not  thought  of  approving  youi"sclf  to  him,  in  your  de- 
signs and  actions,  but  lived  as  without  him  in  the  world  ?  That 
you  have  not  designed  the  pleasing,  or  obeying  of  bin)  in  the 
course  of  your  conversation  ?  I'hat  the  gospel,  under  which 
you  have  lived,  hath  had  little  effect  upon  you,  to  alter  the 
temper  of  your  spirits  towards  him?  That  if  his  Spirit  hath 
sometimes  awakened  you,  raised  some  fear,  or  some  desires 
now  and  then  in  your  souls,  you  have  supprest,  and  stiHed,  and 
str'iven  against  such  motions  ?  Do  not  these  things,  together, 
discover  an  enmity  against  God,  and  the  ways  of  God?  And 
is  it  not  strange  you  cannot  see  this,  and  perceive  a  disaffection 
to  God,  by  all  this  in  yourselves  ?  What  is  so  near  a  man,  as 
himself  r  Have  you  not  in  you  a  reflecting  power  ?  Know  ye 
not  your  ownselves,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Yea, 
generally,  men  never  find  fault  with  themselves,  upon  any  such 
account!  and  consequently,  think  themselves,  in  such  respects, 
very  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  think  he  finds  no  fault 
with  them.  Now  these  two  things  being  premised,  will  make 
way  for  the  following  uses.     We  infer  therefore, 

1.  That  whereas  it  so  evidently  appears,  that  men  are  at  en- 
mity with  God,  it  cannot  but  be  consequent,  that  God  is  not 
well  pleased  with  them.  No  one  is  well  pleased  to  have  another 
hate  him.  God  discerns  that,  in  the  inward  temper  of  men's 
minds,  wherewith  he  is  not  well  pleased;  namely  this  alienation  of 
mind  from  him,  this  wicked  enmity,  that  is  so  generally  found 
in  them.  They  are  wont  to  make  light  of  secret,  internal  sin; 
the  ill  posture  of  their  minds  they  think  an  harmless  innocent 
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tiling.  But  this  he  remonstrates  against,  takes  notice  of  with 
dislike,  and  displeasure  ;  and  is  counteiworking  this  spirit  of 
enmity,  not  only  hy  his  word,  but  by  his  spirit  of  love,  and 
power.  Though  he  doth  not  testify  his  displeasure  by  flames, 
and  thunderbolts  ;  yet  he  observes,  and  approves  not  the  course 
and  current  of  their  thoughts  and  affections  :  though  he  permit 
them,  sometimes  without  sensible  rebuke,  to  run  on  long  in  their 
contempt  of  him  ;  yet  he  declares  it  to  be  wickedness  :  the 
wicked  have  not  God  in  all  their  thoughts,  Ps.  x.  4.  He  ex^ 
postulates  about  it :  wherefore  do  the  wicked  contemn  God,  v, 
13.  threatens  them  with  hell,  for  their  forgetting  him,  Ps.  ix. 
17.  yet  sinners  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  God  doth  not  see,  or 
disallow  any  thing  of  that  kind,  Ps.  xciv.7.  How  unapt  are 
they  to  admit  any  conviction  of  heart-wickedness  !  though  it  is 
more  than  intimated  to  be  destructive,  Jer.  iv.  14.  Wash  thine 
heart  from  wickedness,  that  thou  mayest  be  saved  :  as  if  he  had 
said,  thou  art  lost  if  thy  heart  be  not  purged.  Yea,  when  it  is 
so  plain  in  itself,  that  enmity  against  God,  which  hath  its  seat 
in  the  heart,  makes  a  man's  soul  a  very  hell,  yet  they  seem  to 
think  themselves  very  innocent  creatures,  when  they  are  as 
much  devilized,  as  a  mind,  dwelling  in  flesh,  can  be  !  This  is 
the  common  practical  error  and  mistake  men  lie  under,  that 
they  think  God  takes  notice  of  no  evil  in  them,  but  what  other 
men  can  observe,  and  reproach  them  for.  But  he  knows  the  in- 
ward bent  and  inclination  of  their  minds,  and  spirits;  why  else  is 
he  called  the  heart-searching  God  ?  And  knows  that  this  is  the 
principal,  and  most  horrid  wickedness,  that  is  to  be  found  among 
the  children  of  men,  an  alienated  mind  from  God;  and  the  root 
of  all  the  rest.  The  fountain  of  wickedness  is  within  a  man, 
Simon  Magus's  wickedness  lay  in  his  thought ;  it  is  said  to  him: 
repent  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  the  thought  of  thy  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee,  Acts  viii.  22.  And  when  the  prophet 
exhorts  (as  before)  Jer.  iv.  14.  to  wash  the  heart  from  wickedness 
he  adds  :  how  long  shall  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee  ?  And 
our  Saviour  tells  us  :  out  of  the  heart,  first,  proceed  evil  thoughts 
and  then  all  the  other  wickednesses,  after  mentioned;  murders 
adulteries,  &c.  Mat.  xv.  19.  And  that  enmity  and  alienation 
of  mind,  that  turns  off  the  whole  current  of  a  man's  thoughts 
from  God,  is  the  original  evil ;  and,  by  consequence,  lets  them 
loose  to  every  thing  else  that  offends  him,  and  ruins  themselves. 
Yet  when  their  very  hearts  are  such  a  hell  of  wickedness  (as 
what  is  more  hellish  than  enmity  against  God)  they  are  notwith- 
standing wont  to  say,  they  have  good  hearts. 

2.  Hence  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  regeneration.    A  doc- 
trine, at  which  mo5t  men  do  wonder,  which  our  Saviour  inti- 
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mates,  when  he  says,  John  ili.  7-      Marvel  not  at  It,  namely, 
that  I  said  you  must  be  born  again.     But  who  may  not  now  ap- 
prehend a  necessity  of  being  regenerate  ?  what  will  become  of 
thee,  if  thou  diest  with  such  a  disaffected  mind  Godward  ?  Do 
but  suppose  your  soul  going  out  of  the  body,  in  this  temper,  full 
of  disaifection  towards  the  ever  blessed  God,  before  whose  bright 
glory,  and  flaming  majesty  (to  thee  a  consuming  fire)  thou  must 
now  appear ;  though  most  unwilling,  and  as  full  of  horror  and 
amaalng  dread  !  How  will  thine  heart  then  meditate  terror  !  and 
say  within  thee,  "  This  is  the  God  I  could  never  love  !  whom  I 
would  never  know  !  To  whom  I  was  always  a  willing  stranger'.'* 
whose  admirable  grace  never  allured,  or  won  my  heart !  who  in 
a  day  of  grace,  that  is  now  over  with  me,  offered  me  free  par- 
don, and  reconciliation ;  but  I  was  never  at  leisure  to  regard  it. 
The  love  of  this  world,  which  I  might  have  known  to  be  enmity 
against  God,  had  otherwise  engaged  me.  It  hath  been  the  con- 
stant language  of  my  heart  to  him  :    Depart  from  me,  I  desire 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ;  I  must  now  hear  from  him  that 
just,  and  terrible  voice,  even  by  the  mouth  of  the  only  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  sinners  :  depart  from  me,  I  know  thee  not.  And 
into  how   horrid  society   must  I  now  go  !    The  things  that  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard  ;    more  glorious  things  than  ever 
entered  into  the  heart,  are  all  prepared  for  lovers  of  God.     And 
for  whom  can  everlasting  fire  be  prepared,  but  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  and  such  other  accursed  God-haters,  as  1  have  been. 
Matt.  XXV.  41  ?  Recollect  yourselves,  consider  the  present  pos-  • 
ture,  and  temper  of  your  souls,  and  what  your  way  and  course 
is.  You  care  not  to  come  nigh  to  God  now,  but  love  to  live  at  a 
distance  from  him,through  enmity  against  him  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds your  departing  from  him  and  saying  to  him,depart  from  us. 
But  another  day,  you  will  have  enough  of  departing  from  God;  a 
■wicked  man's  life  Is  nothing  else  but  a  continual  forsaking  of 
God,  or  departing  from  him.     I  appeal  to  your  own   hearts, 
concerning  the  justice  of  that  mentioned  repartee  :    they  say 
now  to  God,  depart  from  us.  Job.  xxl.  14.  and  God  will  then 
say  to  them,  depart  from  me.  Matt.  xxv.  4.1.     That  man's  soul 
must  thus  perish,  that  lives,  and  dies  at  enmity  with  God.    Re- 
generation slays  this  enmity,  and  implants.  In  the  soul,  divine 
love.     Therefore  we  must  be  regenerate,  or  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  John  HI.  3,  5.      A  man  must  have  a 
new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit  created  in  him,  in  which  heart  and 
spirit  the  love  of  God  is  the  reigning  principle.      And  there- 
fore I  repeat  to  you  :  the  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen — and 
a  crown  of  life  are  prepared,  and  promised  to  them  that  love 
him,  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Jam.  i.  12.     You  may  yourselves  collect  the 
rest. 

3.  Hence  take  notice  of  the  seat  and  subject  of  this  regene- 
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ration  and  change.  It  Is  the  mind  of  man,  for  you  are  enemies 
in  your  minds,  by  wicked  works.  We  are  to  be  renewed,  in  the 
spirit  of  our  minds,(Ephes.  iv.  23.)  to  be  transformed,  by  the  rer 
nevving  of  our  minds,  &c.  Rom.  xii.  2.  You  that  liave  not  con- 
sidered what  regeneration  is,  1  tell  you,  it  is  to  have  your  minds 
altered  and  changed  ;  that  whereas  you  did  not  mind  God  or 
Christ,  your  minds  being  changed,  you  savour,  and  delight  in 
the  things  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  5,  7-  They  that  are  after  the 
flesh,  savour  the  things  of  the  flesh.  The  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity against  God.  It  is  the  mind,  therefore,  not  as  speculative 
merely,  but  as  practical,  and  active,  that  must  be  renewed.  In- 
quire, therefore,  what  change  do  you  find  in  your  minds  ?  Are 
you  in  mind  and  spirit  more  holy,  spiritual  and  serious  ?  And 
are  j-our  minds  more  delightfully  taken  up  with  the  tilings  of 
God,  than  formerly  ?  Till  your  minds  are  thus  changed,  they 
cannot  be  towards  God;  but  will  be  perpetually  full  of  enmity^ 
against  God.  You  will  only  mind  earthly  things,  (Phil.  iii.  19, 
20.)  with  the  neglect  of  God,  and  heaven  and  heavenly  things. 
If  ever  the  gospel  doth  us  good,  it  riiust  be  by  the  change  of 
our  minds. 

4.  And  in  the  last  plaee,  hence  understand  tfee  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  reconciliation  with  God;  because  you  have  been  alien- 
ated and  enemies  against  him,  by  wicked  works.  Regenera- 
tion cures  in  part  your  enmity,  but  makes  no  atonement  for 
your  guilt,  In  having  been  enemies ;  for  this  you  need  a  recon- 
ciler, that  could  satisfy  for  j'ou.  What  will  become  of  the  man 
that  is  not  reconciled  to  God  ?  If  you  be  God's  enemy,  can  he 
be  your  friend  ?  And  if  God  be  your  enemy,  he  is  the  most  ter- 
rible enemy.  How  can  we  lie  down  in  peace,  in  an  unrecon- 
ciled state  ?  or  without  knowing  whether  we  are  reconciled,  or 
not  ?  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  this  day,  and  leave  yo\^  at  enmi- 
ty with  God.  If  you  have  fallen  out  with  a  man,  the  sun  is.  nor 
to  go  down  on  your  wrath  ;  and  is  your  enmity  against  God  a 
juster,  or  more  tolerable  thing  ?  Q  let  not  the  sun  go  down  be- 
fore you  have  made  your  peace.  And  for  your  encouragement 
consider  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Sun  of  God  to  reconcile  you  to 
him.  He  is  the  reconciler,  the  peace-maker,  the  maker  up 
ofbre^iches  betvveen  God  and  man.  He  is,  if  you  resist  not, 
ready,  by  his  Spirit,to  remove  the  enmity  that  lies  in  your  minds 
against  God  ;  and  by  his  blood,  he  causes  divine  justice  to  be  at 
peace  with  you.  If  you  find  the  former  effect,  that  assures  you 
of  the  latter.  Bless  God  tlmt  he  hath  provided,  and  given  you 
notice  of  such  a  reconciler,  2  Cor.  v.  ly.  God  was  in  Cinist 
reconciling  the  world  tp  himself.  Bless  God  that  he  hath  sent 
and  settled  one  among  you,  on  this  errand,  to  beseech  you  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  v.  f  0.     Blessed  is  the  mauj  whose  ini- 
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quitles  are  forgiven  ;  and  blessed  is  tl>e  man  who  can  say,  I  was 
once  an  enemy,  but  now  am  I  reconciled  ;  formerly  I  savy  no 
need  of  Christ',  but  now  I  cannot  live  without  him.  How  fear- 
ful a  thing  will  it  be  to  die  unreconciled  to  God,  under  a  gos- 
pel of  reconciliation  !  wdiile  the  voice  of  the  gospel  of  grace  is 
calling  upon  you,  return  and  live  ;  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will 
-ye  die?  beware  of  dying  unreconciled,  under  such  a  gospel. 
When  you  return  hence,  retire  into  a  corner,  and  consider  what 
a  wicked  enmity  of  mind  you  have  had  against  God,  and  Christ; 
and  pray  that  you  mav  be  renewed,  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind, 
Eph.  iv.  23.  Let  a  holy  resolution  be  taken  up  at  last'(aftcr 
many  neglects)  as  was  by  the  poor  distressed  prodigal,  after  he 
had  long  lived  a  wandering  life,  (Luke  xv.  18.)  and  onward;  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  &c.  and  you  will  tind  (jod  a 
merciful  Father,  ready  to  receive  you,  and  with  joy  !_  Oh 
the  joyful  meeting  between  a  returning  soul,  and  a  sin-par- 
doning God  !  When  once  your  strangeness,  and  your  enmity 
are  overcome,  and  vou  are  come  into  a  state  of  amity,  and  Iriend- 
ship  witii  God  ;  then  will  the  rest  of  your  time  be  pleasantly 
spent,  in  a  holy,  humble  walking  with  God,_  under  the  con- 
duct of  grace,  till  you  come  eternally  to  enjoy  him  in  glory. 


OP 


RECONCILIATION 


BETWEEN 


GOD  AND  MAN. 


Colos,    1.   21. 


Aiid  you  that  ivere  sometime  alienated,  and  enemies  in  your 
mind  by  tvicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reco)iciled. 


Verse  22. 

In  the  body  of  hisjlesh,  through  death,  8fc, 


W^ 


'E  have,  from  tlie  former  words  of  this  text,  shewn  the 
fearful,  horrid  state  of  unconverted  sinners  ;  that  as  such 
they  are  alienated  and  enemies  in  their  mind,  by  wicked  works, 
and  come  now  to  shew,  from  the  words  that  follow,  the  blessed 
state  of  the  convened.  You  now,  hath  he  reconciled,  &c.  Here 
is  instance  given  of  the  happiest  change  that  ever  was  made,  in 
the  case  of  sinful  wretched  creatures  ;  and  far  above  all  our  ex- 
pectations, if  we  had  not  been  told :  that  as  far  as  tlie  heavens 
are  above  the  earth,  so  far,  in  acts  of  mercy,  are  God's  ways 
above  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts,  Isa.  4. 
Otherwise,  when  we  hear  of  a  sort  of  creatures  that  were  fallen 
from  God,and  gone  into  rebellion  against  him,  that  were  alien- 
ated, and  enemies  to  him  in  their  minds,  by  wicked  works ;  one 
would  be  in  suspense,  and  say,  well  and  what  became  of  the 
business  ?  how  did  it  issue  ?  what  was  the  event  ?  and  would 
expect  to  hear,  why  fire  came  down  from  heaven  upon  them, 
and  consumed  them  in  a  moment ;  or  the  earth  opened,  and 
swallowed  them  up  quick.  Yea  and  if  the  matter  were  so  reported 
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to  US,  if  we  did  hear  fire  and  brimstone,  flames  and  thunderbolts 
immediately  came  down  upon  them^and  destroyed  them  in  a  mo- 
ment; who  would  not  say,  so  I  thought,who  could  expect  other? 
But  that  it  should  be  said,  such  as  were  alienated  from  God, 
and  his  very  enemies  in  their  mind,  by  wicked  works,  those 
hath  his  own  Son  reconciled  !  into  what  a  transport  of  wonder, 
and  praises  would  this  cast  any  considering  mind  !  with  what 
amazement  would  it  make  us  cry  out,  O  what  hath  God  wrought 
what  wonders  can  the  power  of  divine  grace  hiing  about  !  How 
f  unexpected  !  How  surprising  a  thing  is  this  !  Especially 
when  we  also  consider  how  this  was  brought  to  pass,  the 
Son  of  God  elfected  it  in  the  body  of  his  own  flesh,  through 
death.  He  died  for  it !  rather  than  such  impure  veno- 
mous worms,  and  that  were  as  weak  and  defenceless  as  they 
were  vile  and  wicked,  should  at  last  suffer  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  so  desperate  and  unequal  a  war  against  the  Almighty; 
which  could  not  be  other  than  their  own  ruin,  and  eternal  death; 
he  chose  himself  to  die  for  them.  This  is  the  strange  amazing 
subject  we  have  to  consider.  And  we  cannot  but  confess  and 
consider  it  as  a  strange  thing,  if  we  were  only  told  it  as  that 
which  had  fallen  out,  in  some  other  country,  in  any  remote  part 
of  the  world,  or  in  some  other  world.  But  when  we  under- 
stand, as  for  the  former  part,  this  is  the  common  case  of  men.on 
earth,  and  therefore  that  it  was  our  own  case,  to  have  been  alien- 
ated from  God  and  enemies  to  him  in  our  minds  by  wicked 
works  ;  and  as  to  the  latter  part,  that  to  us  the  proposal  and  of- 
fer is  made  of  being  reconciled,  in  this  strange  way  !  in  what 
agonies  1  in  what  consternatiun  of  spirit  should  we  be,  when  we 
can  with  greatest  certainty  say  the  former;  if  we  cannot  say  the 
latter  !  And  if  we  can,  in  what  a  transport !  in  what  raptures  of 
admiration,  joy  and  praise,  should  we  say  it  !  Any  of  us  who 
hath  hcci  1,  or  now  reads  these  words,  even  me  who  was 
alienated,  and  an  enemy  in  my  mind,  by  wicked  works,  yet  rae 
now  hath  he  reconciled  !  Can  you  say  so  ?  how  sliould  your 
heart  leap,  and  spring  within  you,  at  the  reciting  of  these  words: 
and  if  you  cannot  as  yet  say  this,  with  particular  application, 
and  it  does  not  therefore  raise  a  present  joy,  yet  it  may  beget 
hope  in  you  ;  for  tiiink  with  yourself,  if  with  some  the  matter 
hath  been  brought  to  this  blessed  issue,  why  may  it  not  with 
me  ?  and  upon  the  one  account,  or  the  other,  now  set  yourself 
seriously  to  consider  these  latter  words.  And  that  you  may  do 
so  with  the  more  advantage,  take  distinct  notice  of  these  two 
things,  that  are  to  be  severally  treated  of; — of  this  blessed  work 
itself,  brought  about  by  your  merciful  and  glorious  Redeemer  ; 
reconciliation  with  God.  "You  hath  he  reconciled,"  and — the 
wonderful  way  wherein  he  hath  affected  it  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh,  through  death. 
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I.  Consider  this  reconciliation  itself.  Which  that  we  may 
do  with  just  advantage,  both  to  the  truth  and  ourselves,  we  must 
take  heed  of  too  much  narrowing  so  important  a  subject ;  but 
take  it  in  its  due  extent  and  compass,  as  comprehending  all  that 
truly  belongs  to  it :  and  so  it  must  be  understood  to  be  mutual 
between  God  and  us  ;  and  to  include  both  our  reconciliation  to 
him,  and  his  reconciliation  to  us.  Thus  the  proper  import  of 
the  word,  the  scope  of  tlie  apostle's  present  discourse,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing  lead  us  to  understand  it.  The  word  being  , 
used  when  two  parties  have  been  at  variance,  not  only  signifies  j 
the  laying  down  of  enmity  on  the  one  side,  but  to  be  received  in- 
to grace  and  favour  on  the  other  j  ns  might  be  shewn  of  the  ori- 
ginal words,  that  are  wont  to  be  thus  rendered,  if  it  were  need- 
ful, or  at  this  time  fit.  But  it  sufficiently  appears,  in  the  com- 
mon use  of  this  way  of  speaking  among  ourselves.  And  if  we 
consider  the  scope  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  it;  which  is  manifestly  to  exalt  and  magnify 
Christ,  first,  as  Creator,  affirming  that  all  things  visible,  and  in- 
visible were  made  by  him,  and  for  him,  as  ver.  Ifi.  And  then 
after\vards,there  having  been  a  rupture  and  breach  in  the  crea- 
tion, by  the  apostacy  and  revolt  of  some  creatures ;  others  also, 
being  in  an  uncertain  and  mutable  state,  liable  to  a  like  failure 
and  defection,  he  is  further  magnified,  as  the  Reconciler  of  suck 
as  were  thought  fit  to  be  restored,  and  the  Establisher  of  such  as 
stood,  ver.  17-  Now  the  representation  of  his  performance,  as  a 
Reconciler,  had  been  very  imperfect,  if  he  had  designed  therein 
only  to  signify  a  reconciliation,  effected  by  him  on  one  side, 
leaving  the  other  unreconciled.  And  though  it  be  true,  that 
taking  this  reconciliation,  in  reference  to  the  immediately  fore- 
going words  of  this  verse,  you  that  were  enemies,  might  seem 
to  limit  it  to  that  one  sense,  as  if  it  meant  only  reconciliation  okv 
our  part,  consisting  in  the  laying  down  of  our  enmity ;  yet  the 
follo\ving\vords,thatshew  how  this  reconciliation  is  brought  about 
in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  signify  as  much  for  the 
extending  of  it  to  the  other  reconciliation  also ;  namely  on 
God's  part  towards  us.  For  they  plainly  mean  that  this  recon- 
ciliation is  brought  about  by  sacrifice,  namely,  by  our  Lord 
Jesus's  offering  himself  upon  the  cross  for  us  (as  hereafter  we 
shall  have  occasion  more  largely  to  shew)  now  a  sacrifice  is  of- 
fered to  God  only,  not  to  men,  and  being  for  reconciliation, 
must  principally,  and  in  the  first  place  intend  the  reconciling  of 
God  to  us  ;  though'  it  secondarily  hath  its  great  use,  for  the  re- 
conciling us  to  God,  also  ;  as  hereafter  we  shall  shew.  And  it  ; 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  very  evident  :  reconciliation  sup-  | 
posing  a  difference  and  chspleasure  between  two  parties,  as  what ' 
hath  been,  it  must  include  the  agreement  of  both,  as  that  which 
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now  is.  A  willingness  to  be  reconciled  there  may  be  on  one 
side,  when  there  is  none  on  the  other,  as  it  is  often  and  long 
between  God  and  men  ;  but  if  there  be  actual  reconciliation,  it 
is  always  mutual ;  unless  the  one  party  deceive,  or  impose  upon 
the  other,  pretending  to  be  reconciled  when  he  is  not:  which, 
in  the  case  between  God  and  us,  can  never  be ;  for  neither  can 
we  deceive  God,  nor  will  he  deceive  us,  Therefore  we  shall 
treat  of  both  the  parts  of  this  reconciliation  of  men  to  God  and 
of  God  to  them. 

First.  Our  reconciliation  to  God.  And  though  that  be  pro- 
posed to  be  first  insisted  on,  let  none  think  it  is  therefore  looked 
upon  as  deserving,  or  as  being  anyway  a  cause  of  his  reconcilia- 
tion to  us.  For  as  our  enmity  and  rebellion,  against  him  can- 
not do  him  real  hurt,  though  it  does  him  infinite  wrong  ;  so  our 
love  and  obedience,  though  they  are  most  due  to  him,  can  profit 
him  nothing.  Can  a  man  be  profita])le  unto  God,  as  he  that  is 
wise  may  be  profitable  to  himself;  is  it  a  gain  to  him,  if  we  be 
righteous  ?  Job.  xxii.  2,  3.  What  gtvest  thou  him  ?  or  what 
receivethhe  of  thine  hand  ?  Thy  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man, 
as  thou  art,  and  thy  righteousness  may  profit  a  son  of  man,  ch. 
35,  7;  §•  But  by  neither  can  we  do  the  one  or  other  to  him. 
It  should  therefore  be  far  from  us  to  imagine  we  can  procure 
his  favour  or  reconciliation, by  anything  we  can  do.  And  know 
sinner,  he  is  before-hand  with  thee,  in  the  ofl'er  of  reconciliation' 
and  in  real  willingness  to  be  reconciled  ;  for  his  offer  is  mo^ 
sincere.  When  theretore  out  of  a  state  of  enmity,  thou  art 
brought  to  love  him,  it  is  because  he  loved  thee  first,  1  John  iv. 
19.  But  take  this  aright,  that  thou  mayest  not  deceive  thyself, 
nor  wrong  him.  Before  our  reconciliation  to  him,  his  gospel 
truly  speaks  him  reconcileable,  and  offering  us  reconciliation  ^ 
when  his  offer  is  accepted  and  complied  with,  then  his  gospel 
speaks  him  actually  reconciled.  His  offer  of  reconciliation 
shews  his  compassion,  which  is  lo\e  to  the  miserable  ;  herein 
he  is  before-hand  with  them  whom  he  finally  saves,  he  loves 
them  with  this  love  while  they  yet  hate  him  and  are  full  of  enmity 
against  him.  From  this  love  it  is  that  he  is  reconcileable  to 
them,  willing  to  forgive  all  their  former  enmity  and  rebellions; 
if  yet  they  will  be  reconciled,  and  turn  to  him  with  their  whole 
souls.  And  this  he  testifies  to  them  in  his  gospel ;  and  hereby 
his  spirit,  working  in  and  by  this  gospel  of  his  grace,  he  over- 
comes, conquers  their  enmity,  and  causes  them  to  love  him, 
whom  before  they  hated.  But  this  actual  reconciliation  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  delight,  which  is  love  to  the  amiable^ 
such  as  he  hath  now  made  lovely,  by  transforming  them  into 
his  own  image,  who  is  love,  1  John  iv.  16.  This  is  friendly 
complacential  love,  that  freely  converses,  and  holds  communion 
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with  the  beloved,  so  that  they  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  them,  as 
in  the  same  place. 

It  is  profane  therefore,  and  an  insolent  presumption  for  any  / 
to  say,  God  is  reconciled  to  me,  he  delights  and  takes  pleasure  ! 
in  me,  while  they  are  unreconciled  to  him,  and  have  hearts  full 
of  wicked  enmity  against  him.  They  do  even  weary  him  with 
tlieir  words,  when  they  say,  every  one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  delightethinthem,]VIal.ii.  17.  It  is 
an  affront  to  his  excellent  majesty,  a  reproach  to  his  glorious  holi- 
ness and  the  purity  of  his  nature,  a  defiance  to  the  justice  of  his  go- 
vernment, to  think  him  well  pleased,  when  they  persist  in  their 
rebellions  against  him ;  or  that  he  v.lll  be  reconciled  to  them, 
when  this  is  still  the  temper,  and  posture  of  their  souls  towards 
him.  He  is  not  a  God  that  takes  pleasure  in  wickedness,  nor 
shall  evil  dwell  with  him,  he  hates  the  workers  of  iniquity,  Ps. 
V.  4,  5.  Any  such  thought  he  will  severely  and  terribly  avenge. 
If  any  man  bless  himself  in  his  heart,  and  say,  I  shall  have  peace, 
when  he  walks  in  the  imagination  of  his  lieart,  Deut.  29,  19,  , 
20.  God  will  not  spare  him,  but  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man.  And  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wicked,  provoking  unbelief,  a  high  affront  to  him 
a  giving  him  the  lie,  if  one,  really  willing  to  be  reconciled,  do 
apprehend  him  irreconcileable,  or  say  in  his  heart,  God  will 
never  shew  me  mercy.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  word  of 
his  grace  is  nothing  but  deceit,  and  his  whole  gospel  is  made  ~ 
up  of  falsehood.  Therefore  though  our  reconciliation  to  him  is 
no  cause  of  his  reconciliation  to  us,  yet  (according  to  the  me- 
thod which  he  hath  settled,  as  most  agreeable  to  his  glorious 
majesty,  to  iiis  pure  holiness,  his  hatred  of  sin,  the  justice  of  his 
government,  and  the  truth  of  liis  word)  we  cannot  say  he  is  ac- 
tually reconciled  to  us,  till  we  are  reconciled  to  him.  It  may 
be  said  he  pities  us  before,  and  is  upon  gospel  terms  reconcile- 
able  to  us,  not  that  he  delights  in  us,  or  is  reconciled.  And  we 
may  the  better  understand  this,  that  our  reconciliation  is  no 
cause  of  his  reconciliation  to  us,  tliough  it  go  before  it,  inas- 
much as  he  works  both  reconciliations,  in  and  by  his  Christ ;  so 
the  text  speaks  of  both  ;  you  hath  he  reconciled — not  we  our-  | 
selves.  And  2  Cor.  v.  18.  All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  himself,  by  Jesus  Christ ;  but  in  this  way,  or- 
der, and  method,  that  first  he  overcomes  our  enmity,  changes 
our  hearts,  and  turns  them  to  him  ;  then  is  reconciled  to  us,  as 
believing  in  his  Son,  and  accepts  us  in  him,  as  the  beloved  one. 

Hereupon  therefore  we  are  first  to  consider,  and  open  to  you 
our  reconciliation  to  God  ;  which  we  shall  eonsider  and  speak  of, 
not  merely  by  shewing  the  very  point, wherein  it  lies ;  but  more 
largely,  by  letting  you  see  what  it  comprehends  in  the  compass 
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pf  it,  or  what  belongs  to  it,  and  in  what  way  it  is  brought  about. 
We  are  indeed  to  consider  that  this,  in  the  text  "  you  hath  he 
reconciled"  is  a  historical  passage,  signifying  somewhat  past,  a 
res  gesta,  a  great  thing  effected  and  done.  Whereas  therefore 
some  have  taken  much  pains  (and  not  to  ill  purpose)  to  write 
histories  of  nature,  and  give  account  of  natural  productions  j  we 
inay  call  this  a  history  of  grace,  giving  some  account  how  this 
gracious  production  is  effected,  and  VvTought  on  the  souls  of 
men.  And  for  you  that  are  reconciled,  it  is  but  to  repeat  to 
you  your  own  story,  and  shew  you  what  God  hath  done  for  your 
sou],  in  this  blessed  work.  We  might  have  carried  the  same 
notion  backward,  and  in  the  former  part  have  considered  your 
case,  as  the  history  of  a  man's  unregenerate  state ;  but  those 
days,  I  believe,  you  would  rather  should  not  be  numbered  'a- 
mongst  the  months.  We  therefore  go  on,  to  consider  what  will 
be  of  a  more  grateful,  as  well  as  most  useful  remembrance  to 
you ;  namely,  how  God  hath  dealt  with  you,  in  bringing  about  this 
happy  change.  And  doing  it,  in  some  sort,  in  the  way  of  a 
history,  it  will  be  the  more  suitable  to  put  you  |n  mind,  in  di- 
vers particulars,  of  the  manner  how  it  was  wrought ;  it  being 
usual,  in  historical  relations,  not  only  in  short  to  say  that  such 
a  thing  was  done,  but  more  at  large  to  relate  how,  and  in  what 
way  it  was  done.  Though  yet  we  cannot  certainly  say,  that  the, 
several  things,  we  shall  mention,  were  all  done  in  that  order 
wherein  we  shall  set  them  down ;  for  God's  method  may  vary, 
or  not  in  every  respect  be  the  same,  with  every  one  he  savingly 
works  upon.  But  because  there  are  several  things  to  be  spoken 
which  cannot  all  be  mentioned  at  once,  or  in  one  breath,  and 
some  order  or  other  must  be  used  in  reciting  them  ;  we  shall  re- 
peat them,  not  merely  ias  they  occur  to  our  thoughts,  but  also  as 
they  more  aptly  lie  in  order  to  one  another  ;  not  doubting  but 
if  you  have  been  reconciled  to  God,  you  will  say,  when  you  heai' 
them,  these  things  have  been  wrought  in  you.  Or  if  you  have 
not,  I  must  say, these  are  things  you  are  to  look  after;  and  must 
at  one  time  find  in  yourselves,  if  ever  you  shall  be  reconciled. 
And  so  this  reconciliation  hath  begun  with  you,  or  must  be- 
gin in, 

1.  A  thorough  conviction  with  deep  and  inward  sense,wrought 
into  your  hearts,  of  your  former  enmity.  There  must  have  been 
a  charging  one's  self,  particularly,  with  this  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  been  alienated  from  God,  and  an  enemy  to  him  in  my 
mind  ;  I  see  it,  I  confess  it,  thus  it  hath  been  with  me,  this  hath 
been  the  temper  of  my  soul,  towards  the  blessed  God  1  Here 
lies  the  great  difficulty  of  reconciliation,  on  Our  part,  that  m«i 
are  so  hardly  brought  to  see  and  own  this  ;  because  they  feel 
not  an  enmity  boiling  in  their  liearts  against  God,  theiefore 
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they   will  not  yield  tliere  is  any  such  thing.     But  tlicy  might 
take  notice,  they  as  little  feel  love  buiniui^  in  tlicir  breasts  to- 
wards him.     And  they  the  less  apprehend  the  truth  of  tl;cir  case 
in  this  respect,  because  by  the  same  external  shew  and  appear- 
ance, by  which  they  may  deceive  other  men,  they  endeavour  to 
cheat  themselves  too ;  that  is   because  they  so:iietinu>s  bear  a 
part  in  the  solemnities  of  God's  worship,  and  sit  in  an  assem- 
bly as  his  people,  hear  his  word,  and  with  their  mouth  {ore  tc" 
nus,  or  in  outward  appearance)  shew  much  love,  they  therefore 
think  all  is  well,  though  their  heart  run  after  their  covetousness 
Ezek.  33,  31 .     But  what  can  be  said  to  tliat  convictive  query  ; 
How  canst  thou  suy  thou  lovest  ine,  when  thy  heart  is  not  with 
me  ?  when  in   reference  to  creatures  it  is  required  that  love  be 
without  dissimulation,  and  that  we  love  not  in  word  or  tongue, 
but  in  deed  and  truth  :  Will  an  outward  appearance,  and  shew 
of  love,  be  sufficient  towards  the  most  amiable  and  most  excel- 
lent One,  the  ever-blessed,  heart-searching  God!    Let  this  be 
laid  as  a  ground  most  firm  and  stable,  that  if  the  subject,  thy 
soul,  be  capable,  and  the  object,  the  ever-blessed  God,  be  made 
known   and  set  in  view  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  ;  if  then  there  is 
not  love  towards  him,  there  is  hatred,     What  can  a  reasonable 
soul  he  indifferent  towards  God  !  the  all-comprehending  Being  1 
and   with   whom    all  have  to   do  1  the    first  and  the  coiitinual 
Author  of  our  life  and  being,  whose  invisible  and  eternal  power 
arc    manifest   in    the  visible   things   which  he  hat]\  made  ;  so 
that  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  his  glory.     Towards  some  re- 
mote foreign  prince,  niultitudes  may  be  void  of  love  and  hatred 
alike,  of  whom  titey  have  no  notice,  with   whom  they  have  no 
business.    Can  it  be  so  with  us  towards  God,  who  is  God  alont^ 
besides   whom  there  is  no  other,  in   whom  all  live,   and  move., 
and  have  their  being,  who  is,  tlierefore,  not  far  from  any  one  of 
us;  and  whom  all  are  obliged  to  take  for  their   God,  and  must 
if  they  accept  him  not,  l>e  taken  for  refusers  !  A  thing  that  car- 
ries  with  it  most  horrid  guilt !  and  carries  in  it  downright  en- 
mity ;  and  the  more  heinous,  when,  with  any,  it  is  covered  with 
lying  lips,  with  tlie  cloak  of  a  profession,  namely,  that  they  have 
taken  him  for  their  God,  when  such  as  say  that  he  is  their  God 
yet  have  not  known  him,  as  John.  viii.  54.  55.    For  that  igno- 
rance must  proceed  from  enmity,  a  not  liking  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  as  Rom.  1.  28. '   Of  which  ignorance  from  dis- 
atrectlon,  if  heathens  miglit  be  guilty,  as  they  were,  the  apostle 
there  speaks  of;  much  more  deeply  guilty  are  they,  who  being 
his  professing  people,  yet  know  him  not;    as  they  were,  whom 
our  Lord  so  charges  in  the  forecited  John  viii.  54, 55.  For  these 
hide  their  hatred  with  lying  lips,  which  is  much  more  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Lord,  Prov.  x.  IH.     if  you  never  so  confident- 
ly pretend  love  to  God,  and  he  that  knows  all  things,  says  1  know 
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you  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  y&u,  as  our  Saviour 
tells  the  Jews;  Who  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  ?  John  v.  42. 
i^nd  can  you  be  more  confident,  or  more  highly  boast  your  re- 
lation to  God,  or  your  love  to  him,  than  they  who  were  so  pecu- 
liarly his  people,  chosen  out  from  all  nations  ?  If  you  say  you 
are  lovers  of  God  :  and  the  Son  of  God,  whose  eyes  are  as  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  who  searches  hearts  and  reins,  (Rev.  ii.  IS,) 
says,  I  know  you  that  you  have  not  the  love  God  in  you  ;  how 
must  it  appal  and  dismay  your  hearts,  to  have  his  certain  un- 
erring judgment  of  you,  thus  to  controul  your  partial,  self-flat- 
tering judgment ;  and  if  this  be  indeed  the  state  of  the  case, 
with  any  of  us,  and  he  know  it  to  be  so,  it  is  enough  for  our 
condemnation  ;  but  for  our  saving  conviction  it  is  necessary 
that  we  know  it  too  :  therefore  let  us  search  our  own  hearts,  and 
try  them  impartially,  by  all  the  several  evidences,  and  aggrava- 
tions of  enmity  against  God,  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  from  p. 
390.  to  p.  399.  And  to  all  tliese,  I  add  here  some  enlargement, 
upon  what  was  more  lightly  touched  (as  within  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  time,  wherein  that  discourse  was  delivered,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise)  p.  395.  (2.)  namely,  disobedience  to  that  plain, 
express  command  of  our  Lord  :  to  lay  up  our  treasure,  not  on  * 
earth,  but  in  heaven,  so  as  to  have  our  hearts  also  there,  Mat. 
vi.  19,  21.  This  I  choose  to  insist  upon,  in  reference  to  our 
present  purpose,  that  where  there  is  a  remaining  and  a  reigning 
enmity  against  God,  there  may  be  a  thorough  conviction  of  it, 
in  order  to  reconciliation  ;  both  because  as  to  this  thing,  the 
rule  we  are  to  judge  by  is  so  very  plain  in  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
because  the  temper  and  bent  of  our  own  hearts,  in  this  respect, 
is  so  easily  discernible,  to  them  that  will  diligently,  and  faith- 
fully observe  themselves. 

Scripture  is  most  express  herein,  as  in  the  place  last  menti- 
oned, that  they  whose  hearts  are  on  earth,  and  not  in  heaven, 
have  no  treasure  in  heaven.  And  what  can  be  a  greater  evi- 
dence of  enmity  to  God,  than  to  have  the  bent  and  tendency  of 
your  heart  and  spirit  directly  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God,  con- 
cerning you,  or  to  what  he  would  liave  it  be,  and  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  that  you  may  not  be  lost,  and  miserable  for  ever  ? 
The  enmity  to  liim,  v.hich  he  so  much  resents,  is  not  your  de- 
signing any  hurt  or  prejudice  to  him  ;  but  the  contrariety  of 
your  temper  to  his  kind,  and  merciful  design  towards  you. 
Therefore  they  that  mind  earthly  things,  that  is,  that  savour 
them  most  (as  the  word  signifies)  and  it  must  be  understood  as 
excluding  the  savour  of  better  things,  that  is,  wiio  only  savour 
them  and  taste  no  pleasure  or  delight  in  spiritual  or  heavenly 
tilings ;  such  are  said  to  be  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  that 
ic,  to  the  design  of  liis  d^ing  upon  the  cross,  which  was  to  pro- 
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cure   for  his  redeemed,  a  blessed  state  in  heaven,  and  to  bring 
them  thither,  not  to  plant  and  settle  tliem  here  on  earth.  They 
are  enemies  therefore,  because  his  design,  and  theirs  lie  contra- 
ry, and  oppose  one  another.     He  is  all  for  having  them  to  hea- 
ven, and  was  so  intent  upon  that  design,  as  not  to  shun  dying 
upon  a  cross  to  effect  it ;  they  are  all  for  an  earthly  felicity,  and 
for  a  continual  abode  upon  earth,  to  enjoy  it.    This  is  an  oppo- 
sition full  of  spite  and  enmity,  to  oppose  him  in  a  design  of  love 
and  upon  which  his  heart  was  set,   with  so  much  earnestness  ! 
Therefore    is   the  carnal   mind  said  to  be  enmity  against  God, 
Rom.  viii,  *].  even  as  it  is  death,  v.  6.  but  to  whom  ?  not  to  the 
blessed  God  himself,   which  yoai   know  is  impossible,  but  to 
us.     It  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  indeed  can  be  ;    for  that  is 
spiritual,  ch.  vii.  14.  and  the  best  on  eartli  find  themselves,  in 
too  great  degree,  carnal ;    and  here  lies  the  contrariety,  much 
more  when  this  carnality  is  total.      And  this  law  is  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life,  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  directly  tends  to  make 
us  free  from  the   law  of  sin,   and   death  ;    ch.  viii.  2.  which  it 
doth  when  the  Spirit  of  God  prevails,  and  gets  the  victory  over 
this  carnality  of  mind,  so  that  we  come  to  walk,    not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.     In  tlic  mean  time,  they  that  are  al- 
ter the  flesh,  do  only  savour  the  tilings  of  the  flesh  ;  as  they  that 
are  after  the  Spirit,  do  tire  things  of  the  Spirit,  v.  5.  And  they  that 
are  after  the  flesh  shall  die,  but  they  that  by  the  Spirit  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  flesh  shall  live,  v,  13.     Therefore  we  see  the  rea- 
son wliy  it  is  above  said,  they  that  are  in  tlie  flesh,  or  under  a 
prevailing  carnality,  cannot  please  Godj    for  he  takes  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  should  turn,  and  live, 
Ezek.  33.  II.     You  cannot  please  him,  because  the  bent  of  your 
carnal  mind  lies  cross  to  his  saving  design,  you  are  enemies  in 
your  mind  to  him,  for  your  miijd  is  most  opposite  to  his  mind  ; 
he  is  for  saving  you,  you  are  for  self-destruction,  you  hate  him, 
as  you  love  death,  Prov.  viii.  36.     Therefore  also  they  that  love 
this  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them,  1  John  ii.  15. 
He   would  have  them  do  his  will,  and  aliide  in  a  blessed  state 
forever;    but  while  they  love  this  world,   their  licarts  are  set 
upon  a  vanishing  thing;  for  the  world  and  the  lust  tliereof  must 
pass  away  and  be  gone,  v.  17.     They  cannot  love  him,  Avhile  in 
mind,  and  will,  and  design,  they  so  little  agree  with  him.    And 
liereupon  is  the  friendship  of  this  world  said  to  be  enmity  against 
God,  and  he  that  will  be  a  friend  of  this  world,  makes  himself 
an  enemy  to  God,  Jam.  iv.  4.      The  design  of  his  amity  with 
you  is  disappointed  and  lost,  therefore  he  can  look  upon  you  no 
otlicrwise  than  as  enemies  to  him. 

And  now,  if  this  be  the  temper  of  your  mind  and  spirit^  how 
easily,  by  logldng  into  your  own  hearts,  might,  you  disern  it  .'• 
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Know  you  not  j^our  ownselves  ?  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  As  if  it  were 
said,  it  is  a  reproach  to  be  ignorant  or  without  this  kno-.vledge  ! 
What  is  so  near  you  as  yourselves  ?  Do  3'ou  not  know  your  owtt 
minds  ?  whether  yoii  had  rather  h.ave  your  portion  for  ever  on 
carthj  or  in  heaven?  whether  you  more  value  a  heavenly  treasure 
or  the  treasures  of  this  earth?  If  you  chiefly  mind  eartlily  things,ho\T 
can  you  but  know  it?  Do  but  take  an  account  of  yourselves,  where 
are  your  hearts  all  the  day  from  morninfic  to  night,  from  daytoda)'^^ 
from  week  to  week,  from  year  to  year?  ^vhat  tiioughts,  designs, 
cares,  delights  are  they  that  usually  fill  your  souls  ?  are  they  not 
worldIy,carnal,  earthly  ?  Trace  your  own  hearts:  how  canst  thou 
«*y,  I  am  not  polluted  ?  see  thy  vvay,(Jer.  ii.  23,)  mark  thy  own 
footsteps,  see  what  course  thou  hast  heldj  years  together,  even 
under  the  gospel ;  and  when  thou  hast  been  so  often  warned^ 
even  by  him  who  bought  thee  by  his  blood,  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven —  to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate — 
and  told  how  precious  a  thing  thy  soul  is,  even  more  worth  than 
all  the  world ;  and  liow  fearful  a  bargain  thou  wouldst  have  of 
it,  if  thou  shouldst  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  thy  soul ! 
*R.nd  if  all  the  neglects  of  his  warnings  and  counsels  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  worldliness,  earthliness,  and  carnality  of  thy 
heart  and  mind, and  all  tins  is  declared  to  be  enmity  against  God; 
then  east  thyself  down  at  his  foot,  and  say  to  him,  now  Lord,,  I 
yield  to  conviction  ;  I  now  perceive  I  have  been  alienated,  and 
an  enemy  in  my  mind  by  wicked  works,  though  I  never  sus- 
pected any  such  thing  by  myself  before.  And  know  that  till 
then  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  will  do  thee  no  good,  thou  wilt 
never  be  the  better  for  it,  tliough  thou  livest  under  it  all  thy 
days  :  all  exhortations  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  to  get  this 
dreadful  disease  of  enmity  against  God  cured,  will  avail  no  more 
than  physic,  or  a  physician  to  one  that  counts  he  is  well,  and 
feels  himself  not  at  all  sick.  All  thy  Redeemer's  calls  will 
s<Dund  in  tiiine  ears,  as  if  he  called  the  righteous,  and  not  a  sin- 
ner to  repentance.  But  that  such  calls  might,  or  may  yet  sig- 
nify the  morC;  know  that  reconciliation  not  only  comprehends 
a  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  thou  hast  been  an  enemy  ;  but 
will  also  contain,  in  thy  case,  if  ever  thou  be   reconciled  ; 

2.  A  clear  and  lively  apprehension,  with  dread  and  horror,  of 
the  monstrous  iniquity  and  wickedness  thereof.  This  hath 
been,  or  must  be  wrought  in  thee.  And  when  thou  art  com- 
victed  in  thy  conscience  of  thy  being  an  enemy  to  the  ever- 
blessed  God,  how  canst  tliou  but  see  thyself  to  be  a  vile  and 
wicked  creature,  upon  this  account  ?  This  is  thy  case,  and  thou 
must  apprehend  it  accordingly,  that  thou  art  an  enemy  in  thy 
mind,  and  by  wicked  works.  For  what  can  be  more  wicked,  than 
to  liite  the  God  q1"  thy  life  !    even  him  who  is  .l«ve,  and  good- 
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ness  itself  in  highest  perfection  !  What  to  hate  the  God  of  all 
grace,  he  that  is  the  Lord,  the  Lord  gracious  and  merciful,  a- 
bounding  in  loving-kindness,  goodness,  and  truth  1  Bethink 
thyself,  make  thy  reflections,  view  the  face  of  thy  soul,  in  the 
mirror  of  that  most  righteous  law  :  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  soul,  and  might  and  mind.  And 
doth  it  not  astonish  thee  to  behold  enmity  filling  up,  in  thy  soul 
the  room  and  place  of  love  !  that  thou  findest  thou  hast,  in  thy 
soul,  a  power  of  thinking  thoughts,  but  canst  take  no  pleasure 
to  think  of  God  !  Thou  iiast  in  thy  nature  a  principle  of  love, 
and  thou  canst  love  thy  friend,  thy  child,  yea  thy  money,  and 
(what  is  worse)  thy  lust ;  but  canst  not  love  thy  God  !  How 
fearful  a  case !  that  when  thou  hast  a  mind  and  spirit  in  thee, 
made  up  of  reason  and  love,  it  should  against  all  reason  love  things 
less  lovely,  as  earth  and  vanity;  yea  even  most  hateful,  as  sin 
and  iniquity  ;  but  cannot  love  its  own  Father,  even  him  whose 
offspring  it  is,  and  to  whom  alone  the  title  belongs  of  Father  of 
spirits.*  How  monstrous  a  deformity  is  this  !  How  fearful  a 
transformation  of  a  reasonable,  immortal  mind  and  spirit!  If 
thy  body  were  wrested  into  never  so  horrid  and  hideous  shapes, 
there  were  nothing  in  point  of  horror,  comparable  to  this  de- 
formedness  of  thy  soul.  Nor  canst  thou  ever  be  reconciled  to 
God,  till  there  be  unreconcileableness  to  thyself,  as  thou  art  in 
this  state;  and  till  thou  be  the  most  frightful,  hatefuV spectacle 
to  thyself,  on  this  account  Thou  wilt  never  look  upon  thy  own 
carnal  mind,  or  thy  friendliness  towards  this  world,  which  is 
declared  to  be  enmity  against  God,  (Rom.  viii.  7«  Jam.  iv.  4.) 
with  a  kind,self-indulgent  eye  any  more;  but  as  having  in  them 
the  most  amazing  wickedness,  such  whereby  a  reasonable  soul, 
an  understanding  mind  and  spirit  is  brought,  to  love  a  clod  of 
clay,  a  lump  of  earth,  yea  even  sin  itself,  rather  than  the  ever- 
blessed,  and  most  holy  God  of  heaven  !  Let  no  man  ever  think 
himself  in  a  way  of  reconciliation  to  God,  till  he  find  in  his  soul 
a  very  deep  sense  of  so  hateful  an  evil  as  this ;  and  have  ex- 
pressly charged  himself  with  it,  before  the  throne  of  the  most 
high.  If  you  find  there  is  a  difficulty  in  it,and  that  your  hearts 
are  hardly  brought  to  it,  that  they  fly  back  and  recoil,  and  will 
not  yield  that  anything  so  bad  is  to  be  charged  upon  them  j  take 

*  So  some  heathens  have  conceived  God,  as  the  vovg  'ssxr^iy.og, 
the  paternal  mind,  Herioel.  And  so  the  apostle  quotes  a 
heathen  poet,  speaking  of  ourselves  as  God's  offspring.  And  there- 
upon adds  that  the  Godhead  is  not  like  silver  and  gold,  whereas  he 
is  like  our  rainds  or  spirits  ;  whence  he  might  collect  how  unreasona- 
ble it  is  not  only  to  love  silver  and  gold,  which  is  unlike  him,  but 
even  sin  which  is  most  contrary,  and  hateful  to  him. 

VOL.  II.  3  H 
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SO  milcli  tKe  more  pains,  labour  and  strive  with  them  the  more 
to  bring  them  to  it ;  because  the  whole  business  of  your  peace, 
and  reconciliation  with  God  depends  upon  it.  You  can  never 
be  reconciled,  till  you  see  your  not  being  so,  or  your  continuing 
enmity  is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured;  that  if  thou  couldst  be  truly 
charged  with  hating  thy  own  father  or  mother,  or  wife  or  child 
or  thy  prince,  or  country  ;  none  of  these,  though  monstrously 
bad,  are  by  many  degrees  so  ill  things,  as  the  hating  of  thy 
God. 

Therefore  since  this  charge  cannot  be  denied,  it  must  be  ag- 
gravated upon  thy  own  soul,  till  thou  feel  the  weight  and  bur- 
den of  it ;  and  that  now  at  length  thou  art  brought  to  say,  I 
cannot  endure  to  dwell  M'itb  myself,  I  cannot  keep  myself  com- 
pany, nor  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  converse  with  myself  in 
peace,  till  my  heart  be  changed,  and  the  case  be  altered  with 
me  in  this  respect.  If  thou  canst  truly  say,  Christ  hath  recon- 
ciled thee,  thus  thou  hast  felt  and  found  it,  or  thus  thou  wilt 
find  it,  if  ever  thy  reconciliation  be  brought  abbut. 

3.  You  that  are  reconciled,  may  reflect  and  take  notice  of 
this,  as  a  further  very  remarkable  thing  in  your  own  story,  that 
you  have  been  made  deeply  sensible  of  your  great  sinfulness,  in 
other  respects.  And  for  others,  that  are  j^et  to  be  reconciled, 
know  that  this  belongs  to  the  reconciliation,  which  yx)u  are  to 
endeavour  and  seek  after,  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  in  the  full  extent 
of  it.  As  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
considered,  not  in  one  single  duty  only,  but  as  the  spring  and 
source  of  all  other  duty  ;  so  enmity  is  to  be  looked  upon  not  as 
one  single  sin  only  ;  but  as  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  other 
sin.  Therefore  when  you  are  convinced,  and  made  sensible  of 
your  enmity  against  God,  you  have  been  or  must  be  led  on, 
from  this  fountain,  to  the  several  impure  streams  and  rivulets 
Issuing  from  it ;  and  have  a  like  conviction  and  sense  of  your 
sinfulness,  in  the  larger  extent  and  compass  of  it ;  and  tliat  in 
such  respects,  whereof  slighter  penitents  take  little  no'tice.  As 
for  instance, 

(1.)  You  have  had,  or  must  have  a  sight  and  sense  of  sin  as 
sin.  Many  apprehend  little  of  it  besides  the  sound  of  the  word, 
and  make  a  light  matter  of  It.  I  am  a  sinner,  is  soon  said, 
when  it  is  little  understood  what  sin  is,  or  what  it  is  to  be  a  sin- 
ner. But  you  have,  or  must  conceive  of  sin,  as  a  violation  of 
the  holy  law  of  God  ;  an  affront  to  the  authority  of  your  Maker 
and  sovereign  Lord,  a  setting  of  your  own  will  abo\'C,  and  against 
the  supreme  will  of  the  most  high.  Hereupon  you  must  consi- 
der, if  yet  you  have  not,  what  a  fearful  thing  it  ,is  to  be  a  sln- 
per,  and  say  with  yourself,  "  O  what  a  monstrous  vile  wretch  am 
1 !  that  was  nothing  but  the  other  day,  and  now  being  raised  fep 
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into  being  a  reasonable  creature,  caj^able  of  subjection  to  a  law, 
to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  him  that  gave  me  breath !"  What  to 
contend  against  him  who  is  ihy  life,  and  the  length  of  thy  days, 
how  horrid  must  this  be  in  thy  eyes  ! 

(2.)  You  must  have  a  thorougli  conviction  and  sense  of  th^ 
sinfulness  of  your  nature,as  having  been  sinful  from  the  worn?), 
born  in  sin,  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  Ps.  Ivjii. 
S.Ps.  li.  5.  Hence  you  are  to  bethink  yourself,  "What  a  loath- 
some creature  have  I  been  from  my  original  I  to  have  come 
into  the  world,  with  a  nature  poisoned  and  envenomed  with 
sin  !  what  a  wonder  was  it  that  the  lioly  God  would  suffer  me 
to  breatlie  in  the  world  so  long,  and  feed  and  sustain  me  so 
many  days  1"  Many  may  have  some  sense  of  wicked  acts,  that 
have  no  sense  of  the  impurity  of  their  natures.  This  should  fill 
thee  with  confusion,  and  self  abhorrence  ! 

(3.)  Of  such  sinful  inclinations  and  actions,  as  were  most  di- 
rectly against  God.  Many  can  be  convinced  of  wrong  done  to 
a  neighbour,  \hat  have  no  sense  of  their  having  wronged  the 
God  of  their  lives,  by  continual  neglects  of  liim,  casting  him 
out  of  their  thoughts  and  hearts,  and  living  as  without  God  in 
the  world  ;  and  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  please,  and  serve 
themselves,  and  not  him. 

(4.)  But  there  must  also  be  a  deep  sense  too  of  sins  against 
thy  neighbour.  For  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  too  many  that 
are  so  taken  up  about  the  commands  of  the  first  table,  as  to  over- 
look those  of  the  second  ;  that  if  they  cannot  be  accused  of 
gross  idolatry,  or  of  the  neglect  of  God's  external  worship,  think 
themselves  very  innocent,  when  in  the  mean  time  they  live,  as 
to  their  neighbours,  in  envy,  hatred,  malice,  hateful,  and  hating 
one  another;  make  no  scruple  of  cozening,  or  defrauding  a 
neighbour  for  their  own  advantage,  or  of  bearing  him  a  grudge, 
of  harbouring  tiioughts  of  revenge  against  him.  Whereas  we 
are  plainly  told,  that  if  we  forgive  not  our  offending  brother, 
neither  will  God  forgive  us ;  and  are  taught  to  j)ray  for  forgive- 
ness to  ourselves ;  but  as  we  forgive  others.  And  that  he  that 
hates  his  brother,  abides  in  death,  1  John  iii.  14.  Yea,  and  that 
when  the  law  of  God  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, we  are  obliged  not  only  not  to  harm  him,  but  to  do  him  all 
the  good  we  can,  as  we  have  opportunity,  and  as  we  are  able, 
when  we  see  him  in  distress,  to  relieve  and  help  him.  Especi- 
ally if  we  see  him  go  on  in  a  sinful  course,  to  admonish,  and  re- 
prove him,  with  prudent  friendliness,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon 
him  :  otherwise  thy  righteous  judge  will  reckon  that  thou  ha- 
test  him  in  thy  heart.  Lev.  xix.  17. 

(5.)  And  thou  oughtest  to  be  sensible  too  of  sins  against  thy- 
self.    For  when  God's  law  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
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ourselves,  it  implies  there  is  a  love  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  ; 
not  that  inordinate  self-love,  which  excludes  both  love  to  God 
and  our  neighbour  ;  but  such  as  is  subordinate  to  the  one,  and 
co-ordinate  with  the  other.  Consider  therefore,  whether  thou 
hast  not  been  guilty  of  sinning  against  thyself  :  against  thy 
body,  in  gluttony,  drunkenness,  fulfilling  the  lusts  of  it :  against 
thy  soul,  in  neglecting  it,  in  famishing  it,  letting  it  pine  and 
waste  away  in  thy  iniquities  ;  in  ignorance,  vvorldliness,  carna- 
lity, estrangedness  from  God,  never  looking  after  a  Saviour  for 
it,  not  using  the  appointed  means  of  thy  salvation.  What  mul- 
titudes live  all  their  days,  in  sin  of  this  kind,  and  never  accuse 
or  blame  themselves  for  it  ? 

(6.)  And  you  must  labour  to  be  sensible  of  all  such  sins 
against  your  neighbour,and  yourselves,as  sins,though  not  imme- 
diately or  directly,  yet  principally  against  God  himself ;  because 
he  is  the  supreme  Law-giver,  and  it  is  he,  who  by  his  law  hath 
settled  that  order  in  the  world,  which  by  such  sins  you  have  vio- 
lated and  broken.  Therefore  doth  that  great  penitent  thus  ac- 
cuse himself,  in  his  humble  confession  to  the  gieat  God:  against 
thee,  thee  only  have  Isinned(ps.  li.  4.)reflecting  upon  the  trans- 
gressions, by  which  he  had  highly  wronged  Uriah,  Bathsheba, 
and  his  own  soul ;  because  there  is  but  one  sovereign  Lawgiver, 
(Jam.  iv.  lJ).)by  whose  authority  only,  either  put  forth  immedi- 
ately by  himself,  or  derived  to  his  vicegerents,  all  just  laws  are 
made,  by  which  there  comes  to  be  any  such  thing  as  sin  or  du- 
ty in  the  world.  Therefore  you  must  charge  yourself  as  having 
offended  him,  by  all  the  sins  that  ever  you  were  guilty  of; 
though  man  was  the  object,  God's  law  was  the  rule,  sinned 
against. 

(7.)  You  ought  therefore  to  be  sensible  of  secret  sins,  which 
he  only  knows;  as  well  as  open,  and  such  as  tend  to  bring  rei 
proach  upon  you  amongst  men. 

(8.)  And  (amongst  them)  of  the  sins  of  your  heart,  and  in- 
ward man,  evil  thoughts,  designs,  affections,  inclinations ;  as 
well  as  of  such  as  have  broken  forth  into  outward  actions. 

(9.)  Of  sinful  omissions,  as  well  as  commissions  ;  you  must  be 
sensible,not  only  of  the  evil  which  you  have  done  but  the  good  that 
you  might,  and  ought  to  have  done,  but  which  you  have  not  done. 
The  judgment  of  the  great  day,  as  it  is  represented.  Mat.  25. 
from  ver.  31,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  runs,  you  see,  chiefly 
upon  the  omissions  of  the  condemned,  in  Oppositions  to  the  per- 
formances of  them  that  are  absolved,  and  adjudged  to  life  ever- 
lasting. Arid  before,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  that  made  no  use 
of  his  one  talent,  is  doomed  unto  utter  darkness,  where  is  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teetli,   under  the  name  of  an  unprofitable 
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servant,  ver.  30.  tliat  is,  a  v/icked,  and  slothful  servant,  as  he  is 
called,  ver.  2G.  For  though,  when  we  have  done  all  v/e  can, 
we  are  to  count  ourselves  unprofitahle  servants,  and  to  God  we 
are  so  :  yet  we  or.^ht,  and  are  capable  to  he  profitable  to  our- 
selves, and  to  other  men  ;  and  to  God  we  ought  to  he  faithful 
servants,  though  we  cannot  be  profitable.  But  will  you  count 
him  a  faithful  servant,  who  can  only  plead  for  hi:nself  to  his 
master:  "I  have  not  embezzled  your  goods, destroyed  your  cat- 
tle, or  burnt  your  house  ;"  when  yet  he  never  did  him  real  ser- 
vice ?  If  ever  therefore  you  be  reconciled  to  God,  you  will  be 
or  have  been  in  bitter  agonies  of  spirit  before  hiui,  in  the  re- 
view of  your  former  fruitless  life,  and  that  you  have  lived  so  long 
in  the  world  to  so  little  purpose ! 

(10.)  You  must  have  been,  or  will  yet  be  deeply  affected 
with  the  sense  of  sine,  not  only  against  the  holy,  righteous  law 
of  God,  but  against  the  gospel  of  his  Son ;  not  only  that  you 
have  swerved  fiom  tlie  rules  which  were  given  you,  and  neg- 
lected the  ends  you  were  made  for,  as  you  are  God's  creatures, 
and  the  work  of  his  hands,  thereby  exposing  yourselves  to  his 
wrath  and  justice  ;  but  that  you  have  slighted  the  only  remedy 
tendered  you  in  the  gospel,  neglected  the  great  salvation  thatwas 
wrought  out,  and  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself,  Heb. 
ii,  3,  4.  Consider,  were  you  never  in  dread  ?  did  you  never  cry 
out  affrighted :  "How  can  I  escape,  who  have  neglected  such  a 
salvation,  such  a  Saviour?"  It  must  at  one  time  or  other  cut 
and  wound  your  souls  to  think  how  many  serious  warnings,  ear- 
liest invitations,  affectionate  entreaties,  heart-melting  allure- 
ments have  I  withstood  !  How  often  have  I  been  besought,  in 
the  name  of  a  crucified,  dying  Redeemer,  to  resign  and  surren- 
der myself  to  him,  to  submit  to  his  authority,  to  accept  his  mercy 
and  have  refused  !  The  heavy  yoke  and  burden  of  sin,  and  guilt 
have  been  more  tolerable  to  me,  than  his  easy  yoke  and  light 
burden.  I  have,  more  busied  myself  to  increase  my  in- 
terest, and  share  in  this  present  world ;  than  to  gain  a  part  in 
that  fulness  of  grace,  righteousness,  spirit,  and  life  which  is 
treasured  up  in  him.  Your  reconciliation  can  never  be  brought 
about,  but  upon  a  heart-wounding  sense  of  your  being  so  long 
unreconciled,  and  your  having  disregarded  the  great  and  mer- 
ciful Reconciler. 

4.  If  Christ  hath  brought  about,  in  you,  a  thorough  reconci- 
liation to  God,  this  further  belongs  to  the  story  of  his  dealings 
with  you,  as  that  which  he  hath  given  you  to  experience  ;  or  if 
he  have  not  yet  reconciled  you,  it  is  that  which,  if  ever  you  be 
reconciled,  you  are  yet  to  expect,  namely — a  deep  inward  ap- 
prehension and  sense  both  of  the  dreadfulness,  and  dueness  of 
divine  displeasure  towards  you,  for  your  former  enmity  against 
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him,  and  for  all  the  other  wickedness,  that  hath  accompanied 
it. 

(1.)  Of  the  dreadfulness  of  his  displeasure.  You  could  no 
longer  make  light  of  it,  or  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  in  quiet, 
and  give  yourself  the  liberty  of  mirth  and  jol  lily,  while  you  still 
lay  under  it.  God  is  said  to  he  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day,  Ps.  yii.  11,  and  to  hate  all  the  workers  of  iniquity.  Ps.  v. 
5.  You  will  count  it  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God,  when  he  saith,  vengeance  belongs  to  him,  and  he 
will  repay  it,  Heb.  x.  30,  31.  And  when  you  have  reason  to 
apprehend  him,  as  lifting  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  saying,  I 
live  for  ever;  as  whetting  the  glittering  sword,  and  his  hand  tak- 
ing hold  of  vengeance,  (Deut.  32.  40,  41.)  you  must  have 
thought,  or  will  yet  think  with  yourself,  who  knows  the  power 
of  his  anger  !  Ps.  xc.  11.  And  by  how  much  the  less  you  can 
know  it,  so  much  the  more  you  must  have  dreaded  it.  For  all 
the  while  you  Ijave  been  abusing  his  patience,  long-sufi^ering, 
and  forbearance,  not  considering  that  the  goodness  of  God  did 
lead  you  to  repentance  ;  so  long  as  you  were  despising  the  rich- 
es of  liis  goodness,  you  were  treasuring  up  to  yourselves  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  the  revelation  of  his  righteous 
judgment,  Rom,  2.  4.  5.  And  to  have  treasures  of  unknown 
wrath,  far  beyond  what  you  could  conceive,  laying  up  in  store 
against  you,  how  amazing  must  this  be  to  you  !  Destruction 
from  the  Almighty  !  What  a  terror  must  that  be  to  you.  Job. 
31.  23.  To  eat  and  drink  under  wrath  !  to  buy  and  sell,  to 
plough  and  sow,  and  all  under  wrath  !  and  with  a  curse  from 
God,  covering  you  as  a  garment,  cleaving  to  you  as  a  girdle, 
flowing  as  oil  into  your  bones,  mingling  with  all  your  affairs, 
and  all  your  comforts,  with  whatsoever  you  do,  and  whatsoever 
you  enjoy!  And  to  be,  all  the  while,  upon  the  brink  of  eternity, 
and  not,  for  ought  you  know,  to  have  a  hand-breadth,  not  more 
than  a  breath  between  you  and  eternal  woes  and  flames^  and 
none  to  deliver  you  from  the  wrath  to  come  !  This  cannot  have 
been  an  easy  condition,  and  the  less  when  you  considered, 

(2.)  The  dueness  of  God's  wrath  and  displeasure  unto  you, 
that  how  terrible  soever  it  is,  it  is  all  most  justly  deserved.  You 
must  have  been  made  to  see  and  say,  "Indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish  did  n50st  righteously  belong  to  me,  as 
my  most  proper  portion ;  to  me,  an  enemy  to  the  God  of 
my  life,  who  gave  me  breath  and  being,  upon  the  treasures  of 
whose  Iwunty  I  have  lived  all  my  days ;  to  whom,  when  he 
filled  my  house  with  good  things,  yet  I  often  hi  my  heart 
said,  depart  from  me^  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways,'* 
Job  xxi.  14.  15.  And  as  the  law  of  love  to  God,  the  great  ori- 
ginal law,  had  engaged  me  to  keep  all  his  other  commandment* 
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SO  my  enmity  against  him,  hath  made  me  bvealc  tliem  all,'  so 
that  I  have  lived  a  life  of  disobedience  and  rebellion,  all  my 
time  thus  far.  And  though  he  hath  offered  me  terms  of  peace, 
and  I  have  been  often  and  earnestly  besought,  by  those  that 
have  spoken  to  me  in  Christ's  stead  (my  bleeding,  dying  Re- 
deemer and  Lord)  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ;  yet  I  have  hitherto 
borne  toward  him  an  impenitent,  implacable  heart.  If  there 
were  ten  thousand  hells,  they  were  all  due  to  me,  I  have  de- 
served them  all.  , 
5.  Sucli  as  have  been  reconciled,  have  been  brought,  by  be-  / 
lieving,  to  apprehend  God's  reconcileableness  to  them,  in  and 
by  his  own  Son.  This  also  belongs  to  tlte  history  of  God's  dis- 
pensation towards  them,  and  may  instruct  others,  bj/  letting 
them  know  what  must  be  wrouglit  in  them,  that  they  may  be 
reconciled.  It  is  tlieir  special  advantage,  that  live  under  the 
gospel,  that  therein  they  behold  God  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself,  by  Jesus  Christ,  2  Cor.  v.  18,  1.9.  This  is  the  sum 
of  the  gospel,  that  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believe  in  him  should  not  perish 
but  have  life  everlasting,  John  iii.  IG.  Hereby  they  may  know 
and  believe  the  love  God  iiath  to  tliem,  1  John  iv.  16.  And  ' 
that,  though  they  liave  been  alienated,  and  enemies  in  their 
minds  by  wicked  works,  yet  he  is  not  irreconcileable.  This  is 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  wliich  he  testifies  and  they  are 
to  believe,  unless  they  will  make  him  a  liar,  1  John  v.  10. 
And  therefore  notwithstanding  the  sense  they  ought  to  have  of 
their  having  been  enemies,  and  of  the  horrid  wickedness  hereof 
and  of  their  sinful  temper  and  course  in  all  other  respects,  to- 
gether with  the  terrors  of  God's  wrath,  and  their  desert  of  it  to 
the  uttermost ;  they  are  yet  to  conjoin  therewith,  the  belief  of 
his  willingness  to  be  reconciled.  And  hereby  he  melts  and 
breaks  tlieir  hearts,  namely,  by  this  discovery  of  his  good  will, 
believed  ;  for  disbelieved,  it  can  signify  nothing,  nor  have  any 
effect  upon  them  j  the  gospel  is  his  power  to  salvation,  to  every 
one  that  believes,  (Rom.  i.  16'.)  and  works  effectually  in  them 
that  believe,  1  Thes.  ii.  13*  So  it  is  the  innnedlate  instrument 
of  their  regeneration,  after  that  the  love  and  kindness  of  God  to 
men,  appears,  that  is,  so  as  that  they  believe  it,  he  saves  them 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Tit.  iii.  4,  5.  And  then  lie  makes  them  know  it  is  not 
by  works  of  righteousness,  whicli  they  have  done,  but  by  his 
mercy,  as  it  is  there  expressed.  Tliey  are  not  (as  was  formerly 
said)  the  objects  of  his  delightful  love,  before  their  regenera- 
tion; but  they  may  be  of  his  pity,  or  mercy,  his  compassionate 
love  ;  and  this  they  are  to  believe,  as  the  general  proposal  of  his 
gospel  declares  it ;  and  by  tlie  belief  hereof,  hq  conquers  their 
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enmity,  and  suTjdues  them  into  compiiance  with  his  good  and 
acceptable  will.  Tliese  glad  tidings,  that  he  is  truly  willing  to 
receive  any  returning  soul,  vanquishes  their  disaffection,  and 
overcomes  their  hearts ;  makes  them  say  with  themselves,  why 
should  I  still  continue  alienated  from  the  God  who  is  so  graci- 
ous and  merciful,  abundant  in  loving-kindness,  goodness  and 
truth,  as  his  name  signifies  (Exod.  31,  6,  7-)  though  he  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty  ;  that  is,  the  obstinate,  impenitent^ 
and  implacable.  But  if  this  discovery  of  the  grace  of  God  can 
find  no  entrance,  sinner  into  thy  soul.  If  it  remain  shut  up  in 
unbelief  J  orjf,  when  he  tells  thee  over  and  overj  that  he  takes 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  dinners,  but  that  they  turn  and  live^ 
thou  wilt  not  believe  him,  but  still  tliink  him  implacable,  and 
Cain-like,  say  thy  sin  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven  :  this  har- 
dens thy  heart  in  enmity  against  him,  and  makes  thee  say,  as 
(Jer.  ii.  25.)  There  is  no  hope,  I  liave  loved  strangers,  and  after 
them  I  will  go.  Therefore  if  ever  thou  hast  been,  or  shalt  be 
reconciled  to  God,  as  tliou  hast  not  been  left  in  a  stupid  insen- 
sibleness  of  thy  former  wickedness,  so  thou  hast  been  kept  from 
sinking  into  an  utter  despair  of  God's  mercy;  thy  reconcilia- 
tion is  brought  about  by  tiiy  believing  iiis  reconcileableness. 

6".  Hereupon  thou  wast  brought  to  entreat  his  favour  with 
thy  whole  heart,  and  that  he  would  be  merciful  to  thee  accortl- 
ing  to  his  word,  Ps.  cxix.  58.  Wlien  thou  sawest,  though  thy 
case  was  very  horrid  and  dismal,  yet  it  was  not  iiopeless,  and 
that  there  was  a  ground  for  prayer  in  the  hope  of  m.ercy  ;  then 
didst  thou,  or  yet  wilt  set  thyself  in  good  earnest  to  supplicate, 
and  cry  mig'itily  for  pardoning  and  heart  renewing  grace. 
Where  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  prayer;  this  posture  of  soul 
thou  hast  been  wrought  up  to,  or  wilt  be,  if  ever  thou  be  recon- 
ciled. Hope  gives  life  and  breath  to  prayer,  and  prayer,  to 
peace  and  friendship  with  God.  When  God  promises  to  take 
away  the  stony  heart,  and  give  the  new  one,  the  heartof  flesh  j 
he  declares  tliat  even  for  this  he  will  be  inquired  of,  and  sought 
imto,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  36.  37.  Nor  doth  the  soul,  when  hope 
of  mercy,  according  to  God's  Avord  and  promise,  gives  it  vent, 
breathe  faint  breath  in  prayer  ;  but  tiie  wiiole  heart  is  engaged, 
all  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  put  into  a  fervent  motion.  Despair 
stupiSes,  hope  Mils  the  soul  with  vigour;  the  favour  of  God  is 
sought, not  with  coldindifFerency,  but  as  that  wherein  stands  thy 
life,(Fs.  XXX.  5). and  which  is  better  than  life  (Ps.  Ixiii.  3.)with- 
out  it  can  be.  But  then,  wiicrcas  the  gospel  under  which  thou 
Jivest,  infor)7is  thee  that  God  cannot  be  approached  by  a  sin- 
ful creature,  as  men  are,  and  as  thou  niust  own  thyself  to  be, 
but  through  Christ  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  men  ; 
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and  that  thou  canst  not  approach  him  in,  and  by  Christ,  if  thou 
be  not  in  hitn  : 

7.  Thou  art  hereupon  led  to  Christ,  and  brought  to  receive 
him  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul,  (John  1.  12.  Rom.  x,  10.)  and 
to  resign  and  give  thyself  up  wholly  to  him,  (2  Cor.  viii.  5.)  not 
knowing  in  thy  distress,  what  to  do  with  thyself,  and  he  compa- 
sionately  inviting  thee,  O  thou  weary,  heavy  laden  soul,  come 
unto  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest,  (Mat.  xi.  28.)  and  assuring 
thee,  that  whosoever  comes  to  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out, 
John  vi.  3;  •  Thou  thereupon  with  a  humble,  thankful-,  wil- 
ling heart  art  brought  to  comply  with  bis  merciful  offer,  ac- 
ceptest  him  and  yieldest  up  thyself,  no  more  to  be  thy  own, 
but  his  ;  and  thus  believing  in  his  name,  thou  ownest  him  in 
his  office,  as  the  great  Peace-maker,  between  God  and  thee. 

8.  Whereupon  thou  hast  been  brought  to  apply  thyself, 
through  Christ  to  the  blossed  God,  and  humbly  to  take  hold  of 
his  covenant,  Isa.  Ivi.  2.  Thou  hast  come  to  God  the  judge  of 
all,  having  come  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
Heb.  xii.  23,  24.  And  been  enabled  to  covenant  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  himself  hath  declared  to  be  the  purport  and 
sum  and  sul)stance  of  his  covenant ;  that  is,  if  thou  art  recon- 
ciled, thou  hast  taken  him  to  be  thy  only  God,  thy  supreme  and 
sovereign  good,  thy  chief  and  only  satisfying  portion,  (ps.  xvi. 
5.6.)  whom  thou  art  most  pleasantly  to  enjoy,  and  in  whom  thou 
art  to  take  highest  deliglit,  above  all  things  in  heaven  or  earth, 
(ps.lxxiii.  25)  and  whom  thou  art  to  believe,  willing,  according  to 
this  covenant,  to  do  for  thee,  in  outward  and  temporal  respects, 
what  he  judges  fittest  and  best ;  and  for  thy  soul,  in  his  own 
way  and  method,  all  that  is  requisite  for  thy  present  support, 
and  future  blessedness.  And  to  be  thy  supreme  and  sovereign 
Ruler  and  Lord,whom  thou  art  to  thy  uttermost  to  please,  serve, 
fear,  obey,  and  glorify  above  all  other.  And  to  whom  thou 
must  reckon  it  belongs,  according  to  this  covenant,  to  forgive 
thy  iniquities  ;  and  by  it,  as  well  as  by  natural  right,  to  go- 
Tern  and  dispose  of  thee  in  all  thy  thoughts,  actions,  inclina- 
tions and  affairs,  according  to  his  own  holy  will.  And  thou 
givest  up  thyself  absolutely,  and  entirely  to  him,  to  be  of  his  peo- 
ple to  be  taught  and  ruled  by  him.  This  is  the  covenant  which 
in  thy  baptism  thy  parents,  who  had  nearest  natural  relation  to 
thee,  entered  into  for  thee  (as  children  do,  in  their  parents, 
stand  obliged  to  the  government  under  which  they  live)  but 
which,  when  thou  art  come  to  use  an  understanding  of  thy  own, 
thou  art  to  enter  into  with  the  great  God,  for  thyself  (as  per- 
sons come  to  a  certain  age  of  maturity,  are  called  to  avow  their 
allegiance  to  their  secular  rulers.)  And  because  it  is  made  with 
sinners,  such  as  had  been  in  rebellion   against  the  majesty  of 
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heaven,  and  therefore  by  a  mediator,  and  by  sacrifice  ;  it  is 
therefore  a  covenant  of  reconciliation,  and  the  sacrifice  by  which 
it  is  made^  is  a  propitiation  or  a  reconciling  sacrifice.  If  there- 
fore Christ  hath  reconciled  thee  to  God,  or  if  ever  thou  shalt  be 
reconciled,  this  covenant  must  pass  between  him  and  thee ;  this 
is  to  come  into  the  history  of  his  dealings  with  thy  soul.  And  it 
ought  to  be  witii  thee  a  great  solemnity,  and  to  fill  thy  soulwhh 
a  wondering  joy,  that  the  great  God,  whom  thou  hadst  so  highly 
offended,  should  ever  vouchsafe  to  covenant  with  thee  a  sinful 
worm  !  But  because  the  manner  of  this  covenanting  is  so  fully 
set  down,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Allen,  and  in  a  little  treatise  called 
self-dedication,  and  in  another  of  yielding  ourselves  to  God,  I 
shall  not  further  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

9.  If  thou  be  reconciled,  the  frame  and  bent  of  thy  soul  is  so 
far  altered  and  changed,  that  thy  carnal  mind  is  become,  in  a 
prevailing  degree,  spiritual ;  and  thy  worldly  heart  is  taken  off, 
in  a  like  measure,  from  this  present  world,  and  set  upon  God 
and  heaven.  For  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and 
they  that  love  this  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them; 
and  he  that  will  be  a  friend  of  this  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God, 
Rom.  viii.  *].  1  John.  ii.  15.  Jam.  iv.  4.  But  canst  thou  be  re- 
conciled, and  still  be  an  enemy  ?  And  how  canst  thou  jiot  be  an 
enemy,  when  not  in  this,  or  that  single  act  only,  but  in  the 
main  bent  and  frame  of  thy  soul,  thou  resistest  hi^  will,  and  in 
thy  whole  course  walkest  contrary  to  him  ? 

10.  If  thy  reconciliation  to  God  have  been  brought  about, 
there  must  be  suitable  walking  afterwards,  which  includes  two 
things. —  Amity  niwst  be  continued,  that  is,  there  must  be  a 
very  great  care  that  there  may  be  no  new  breach  :  and — there 
must  be  much  uneasiness  of  spirit,  if  there  have  been  a  new 
breach,  till  it  be  composed  and  made  up  again. 

(1.)  Where  there  is  a  thorough  reconciliation,  amity  must  bs 
continued,  care  taken  of  giving  any  new  offence,  or  the  making 
any  new  breach,  by  not  doing  wiiat  will  displease,  and  by  a 
friendly  intercourse  continued  and  kept  up.  For  there  may  be 
a  new  breach,  or  a  new  ofil'ence  may  be  given  again,  ei- 
ther of  these  ways  ;  either  by  breaking  out  into  any  fresh  quar- 
rel or  contentions,  or  by  breaking  off  friendly  intercourse.  As 
if  there  have  been  a  war  between  two  nations,when  a  firm  peace 
is  made,  there  ensues  both  a  ceasing  from  hostilities,  and 
free  commerce  ;  so  if  thou  hast  made  peace  with  God,  and  hast 
entered  into  a  league  and  covenant  of  reconciliation  with  him, 
tliou  must  take  great  care,  to  thy  uttermost,  to  sin  no  more ;  not 
deliberately  to  do  any  thing,  that  thou  knowest  will  displease  him. 
Thou  must  say,  as  is  said  in  Job.  34.  32.  If  I  have  done  ini- 
quity, I  will  do  no  more.      And  again,  thou  must  talic  great 
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heed  of  growing  strange  to  liim,  of  giving  over,  or  of  becoming 
slack  or  cold  in  thy  converse  with  luni ;  for  when  he  inquiies, 
*'can  two  walk  together  if  they  be  not  agreed?"  he  thereby  inti- 
mates, that  if  they  be  agreed,  it  is  that  tiicy  may  walk  together. 
And  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  in  the  text  tlie  unreconciled 
state  consists,  not  only  in  tiie  enmity  of  the  mind  by  wicked 
works,  but  also  in  being  alienated  from  him,  or  strange  to  him  ; 
by  either  whereof  thou  givest  him  also  cause  of  just  offence^  even 
after  reconciliation. 

(2.)  But  if  thou  findest  thou  hast  made  anew  breach,   either 
of  these  ways,  by  doing  any  thing  that  thou  didst  apprehend  to 
be  displeasing  to  hiin,  or  by  estranging  thyself  from  him,  there 
must  be  an  uneasiness  in   thy  spirit,  and  thou  must  be   restless, 
till  it  be  composed  and  made  up  again.      This  is  walking  suita^ 
bly  to  a  reconciled  state,  to  resolve  with  thyself,  upou  any  new 
offence,  not  to  give  sleep  to  thy  eyes,  nor   slumber  to  thy  eye- 
lids, till  thou  have  humbled  thyself  before  thy  God,  and  sought 
Ills  pardon,  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  with  a  resolution,  in 
dependence  on  his  grace  and  Spirit,  to  walk  more  carefully,  and 
more  closely  with  him  in  thy  future  course,   accounting  always 
that  in  his  favour  is  life.    Such  things  as  these  if  thou  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  will  compose  and  make  up  thy  story  of  it.  Such  a 
narrative  thou  couldst  give  of  it  thyself,   upon  recollection,  or 
at  least  thou  canst  say,  when  thou  readest  it  thus  put  down  to 
thy  hand,  thou  canst  say  these  things  thou  liast  found  God  hath 
wrought  and  done  in  thee.     Though  perhaps  they  may  not  have 
come  into  thy  mind,  in  the  same  order  wherein  they  are  here 
set  dovvn,  which  is  less  material.  If  thou   canst  truly  say  such 
workings  as  these  thou  hast  really  felt  in  thine  own  heart,  while 
God  was  dealing  with  thee,  for  the  bringing  about  this  recon- 
ciliation.    But  if  this  work  be  not  yet  done,  if  it  is  yet  to  be 
done,  then  know  such  stages  as  tlicse  thou  must  pass  through. 
And- thou  art  to  be  restless  in  thy  spirit,  while  thou  canst  yet  say, 
such  and  such  of  these  things  are  still   wanting  in  me ;   I  have 
not  yet  found  them,  my  heart  agrees  not  in  such  and  suchpoints 
with  this  narrative  ;  I  can  give  no  such  account  of  myself.  But 
wait  and  strive,   in  hope  that  thou  shalt  yet  find  them,  if  thou 
perslstj,  and  do  not  grow  negligent  and  indifferent,  whether  any 
such  reconciliation  to  God  be  effected  in  thee  or  no.  And  when 
thou  hast  found  it,  then  art  thou  led  to  consider,  in  the  next 
place, 

Secotidly.  God's  reconciliation  to  thee  ;  and  inquire  what 
that  Includes  and  carries  in  it.  But  here  now,  because  his  part 
lies  in  himself,  and  may  for  some  time  have  no  discernible  ef- 
fects upon  thy  soul  j  therefore  the  scpount  hereof  is  not  to  be 
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cafried  on  in  the  way  of  the  history,  as  the  other  might.  It  is 
doctrinally  written  in  hus  own  word,  and  so  is  the  matter  of  thy 
faith,  not  of  thy  present  sense,  as  the  other  is.  But  as  it  is  in- 
definitely propounded  in  his  word,  so  it  ought  to  be  firmly  be- 
lieved, and  without  wavering,  as  a  sure  part  of  the  true  and 
faithful  sayings  of  God,  who  is  truth  itself,  and  cannot  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.  And  it  ought  to  be  believed,  with  particular 
application  to  thyself,  that  thus  and  thus  he  bears  himself  te- 
wards  thee,  as  thy  reconciled  God ;  according  as  thou  findest 
thy  own  soul,  thus  truly  reconciled  to  him.  For  though  thy  re- 
conciliation to  him,  be  no  cause  of  his  reconciliation  to  thee ; 
yet  it  is  a  most  certain  evidence  of  it.     Otherwise 

1.  You  would  be  beforehand  with  him  in  love,  when  as  his 
word  expressly  says,  he  loves  us  first,  1  John  iv.  19. 

2.  It  would  be  true,  that  he  made  lis  love  him,  having  him- 
self no  love  to  us  j  when  as  the  same  word  says,  we  love  him, 
because  he  first  loved  us  ;  namely,  with  that  compassionate  love 
whereof  you  formerly  heard. 

3.  You  would  hereupon  outdohim  in  point  of  love,  and  be  bet- 
ter affected  towards  him,  than  he  is  tow^ards  you. 

4.  If  any  could  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  yet  God  not  be  re- 
conciled to  them,  and  they  die  in  that  state,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble there  might  be  lovers  of  God  in  hell.  And  what  can  be ' 
more  absurd  in  itself  ?  or  more  contrary  to  the  plain  word 
of  God,  that  hath  said;  the  tilings  which  eye  hath  not 
seen  are  prepared  for  them  that  love  God,  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.)  and 
that  he  hath  promised  the  crown  of  life  to  them  that 
love  him,  Jam.  i.  12.  All  which  you  cannot  but  appre- 
hend to  be  intolerable  absurdities,  and  they  Vvould  all  follow,  if 
upon  such  grounds  as  have  been  mentioned  you  should  appre- 
hend yourself  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  yet  disbelieve  his  be- 
ing reconciled  to  you.  Therefore  having  so  sure  a  ground,  upon 
which  to  apprehend  he  is  reconciled  to  you,  when  you  find  you 
are  reconciled  to  him  ;  let  it  now  be  considered  what  his  recon- 
ciliation to  you  imports.  Wherein,  as  in  all  that  foUov/s,  I 
shall  be  very  brief;  that  this  part  be  not  too  unproportionable 
in  bulk  to  the  former  gone  out  before  it.  And  here  two  things 
in  the  general,  must  be  understood  to  be  included  in  God's  be- 
ing reconciled  tons. — His  forgiving  to  us  all  the  sins  of  our  for- 
mer state  of  enmity  against  him  :  and — His  receiving  us  into  a 
state  of  amity  and  friendship  vvith  him.  How  gfe^t  things  are 
both  these!  And  if  you  cannot  as  yet  with  certainty  coticlude  that 
you  are  reconciled  to  God,  as  thereupon  to  have  a  present  as- 
surance of  his  having  thus  forgiven,  and  accejaffed  you ;  yet 
you  are  however  to  apprehend  both  these  as  most  certainly  bes*- 
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longing  to  their  state,  who  are  reconciled  to  him,  so  as  to  make 
you  most  earnestly  to  covet,  and  endeavour  to  get  into  thalstnte; 
as  perceiving  liovv  desirable  a  thing  it  is  to  liave  the  eteraal 
God  no  longer  an  enemy  to  you,  hut  your  friend. 

(1.)  Therefore  yoti  must  apprehend  God's  being  reconciled 
to  you,  includes  his  forgiving  you  all  the  sins  of  your  former 
state,  wherein  you  lived  in  enmity  against  him..  And  of  how 
vast  compass  and  extent  is  his  mercy  towards  you  herein ! 
when  you  consider  what  you  were  doing,  and  v,  hat  manner  of 
life  you  led  all  that  time  ;  aiv/ays  sinning  from  morning  to  night 
cither  by  acting  against  him,  or  by  not  living  with  him,  and  to 
him  !  not  minding  him,  not  fearing  him,  standing  in  no  awe  of 
him,  never  aiming  to  please,  or  serve,  or  glorify  him  in  any 
thing  you  did,  as  if  you  were  made  for  yourself,  and  not  for 
him  !  And  that  your  disobedience  to  him,  your  neglects  of  him 
were  all  summed  up  in  enmity!  And  how  monstrous  a  thing  it 
was  to  be  an  enemy,  a  hater  of  the  ever  blessed  God  !  And  to 
have  all  this  forgiven  !  So  his  own  word  plainly  speaks :  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoufi'  ts, 
and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  an  to 
pur  God,  and  he  will  abundantly  pardon,  Isa.  Iv.  7- 

And  here  you  must  understand  aright  vv'hat  sort  of  pardoi  nd 
forgiveness  that  is,  wlien  God  is  said  to  forgive  ;  wiiich  you  i  lust 
conceive  of,  by  considering  what  sort  of  enmity  yours  w:!S  against 
him.  Theeaseis  notas  between  equals,  falling  out  and  forgiving 
one  another;  but  your  enmity  was  that  of  an  oii'ending  inferior  and 
subject,  rebelling  against  your  sovereign,  rightful  Lord,who  hath 
both  right  and  power  to  punish  you.  And  then  think  how  terri- 
ble punishment  you  deserved,  and  v.ere  liable  to:  even  an  everlast- 
ing destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power,  2Thes.  i.  9.  Whereupon  consider  what  it  signifies  for 
him  to  forgive  you :  and  see  now  whether  you  do  not  savour 
those  words :  blessed  is  the  man,  or  whether  the  sense  of  your 
case  do  not  make  you  cry  out,  as  those  words  may  be  read  :  O 
the  blessednesses  of  him,  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose 
sin  is  covered:  O  the  blessednesses  of  him,  to  whom  the  Lord  doth 
not  impute  iniquity!  Of  how  rnighty  a  load  must  it  ease  and  dis- 
burden thy  soul,  to  have  thy  offended  Lord  say  to  thee,  Thoti 
hast  been  sinning  against  me  hitherto  all  thy  days,  when  I  have 
been  all  thy  days  doing  thee  good  ]  thou  hast  done  evilly 
against  me  as  thou  couldst,  slighted  my  authority  and  despised 
my  mercy ;  I  could  plead  my  rebu]<:es  against  thee,  with  flames 
of  fire;  if  I  should  whet  my  glittering  sword,  and  my  hand  take 
hold  of  vengeance,  how  soon  could  I  ease  myself  of  so  feeble 
an  adversary,  and  avenge  myself  of  so  contemptible  an  enemy  ? 
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But  I  forgive  thee  :  Now  upon  thy  repenting  and  turning  to  me 
with  thy  whole  soul,  I  forgive  thy  ungodly  prayerless  life,  thy 
having  been  alienated,  and  an  enemy  in  thy  mind  by  wicked 
works.  I  forgive  it  to  thee  all  !  Thy  iniquity  is  all  pardoned, 
thy  sin  covered,  I  no  more  impute  any  thing  of  it  to  thee.  What 
rock  would  not  this  melt  ?  what  stony  heart  would  it  not  dis- 
solve, and  break  in  pieces?  And  what  I  Canst  thou  now  be  any 
longer  an  unreconciled  enemy,  to  such  a  sin-pardoning  God  ? 
Consider  here  more  particularly, — the  properties  and  conse- 
quences of  this  forgiveness. 

[1.]  The  properties  of  it,  as  that. 

First.  It  is  most  compassionate,  an  act  of  tender  mercy  and 
pity;  so  says  his  own  word:  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  un- 
righteousness, Heb.  viii.  12.  In  his  love  and  pity  he  redeemed, 
and  he  bare  them,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  And  being  full  of  compassion, 
he  forgave  their  iniquity,  Ps,  Ixxviii.  38.  For  he  remembered 
they  were  but  flesh,  v.  39. 

Secondly.  It  is  perfectly  free,  and  of  mere  grace.  We  are 
justified  freely  by  his  grace,  Rom.  iii.  24.  He  invites  sinners 
to  come  to  him,  even  without  money  and  without  price,  Isa.  Iv. 
1.  A  great  j^.ice  indeed  hath  been  paid,  but  by  another  hand, 
as  we  shall  shew  when  we  come  to  the  second  head,  the  way 
wherein  our  Lord  effects  this  reconciliation,  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh  through  death.  But  no  price  is  expected  from  us,  he  doth 
it  for  his  own  sake,  as  Isa.  xllli.  25. 

Thirdly.  It  is  full  and  entire.  And  that  both  in  respect  of 
the  object,  the  sin  forgiven,  all  manner  of  sin  (that  can  be  re- 
pented of )  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men.  Matt.  xii.  31.  I  will 
paidon  all  their  iniquities,  whereby  they  have  sinned  againt  me 
Jer.  xxxili.  8.  And  in  respect  of  the  act  of  forgiving,  it  shall 
he  so  full  as  to  leave  no  displeasure  behind  :  for  (as  he  speaks) 
I,^  even  I  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  iniquities,  and  there  is  not 
so  much  as  a  remembrance  left ;  I  will  not  remember  my  sins 
Isa.  xlill.  25.  Their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember 
no  more,  Heb.  viil.  12. 

Fourthly.  It  Is  often  repeated.  He  being  full  of  compassion 
forgave  their  iniquity — yea  many  a  time  turned  he  his  anger 
away,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38. 

[2.]   The  consequences  of  this  forgiveness. 

First.  Cessation  of  all  acts,  that  have  either  destruction  for 
their  end,  or  enmity  for  their  principal.  In  the  very  covenant 
of  reconciliation,  God  reserves  to  himself  a  liberty  of  cliastening 
his  reconciled  ones ;  yea  the  case  requiring  it,  he  not  only  re- 
serves the  liberty,  but  takes  upon  him  an  obligation  hereunto. 
For  he  expressly  declares  :  that  if  his  children  forsake  his  law. 
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and  walk  not  in  his  judgments ;  then  he  will  visit  their  trans- 
gression with  a  rod,  and  their  iniquities  with  stripes ;  but  tliat, 
nevertheless,  he  will  not  utterly  take  away  his  loving-kindness, 
nor  sufter  his  faithfulness  to  fail,  nor  break  his  covenant,  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  31, — 34.)  implying  that  otherwise  his  faithfulness 
would  fail,  and  his  covenant  were  broken  on  his  part.  And  there- 
fore when  he  deals  not  with  a  people  upon  covenant  terms,  but 
as  cast-aways,  and  as  people  given  up,  he  dechtrcs :  I  will  not 
punish  your  daughters,  Hos.  iv.  14.  And  why  should  they  be 
smitten  any  more  ?  Isa.  i.  5.  And  tliey  themselves  own  ;  it 
was  good  for  them  to  have  been  afflicted,(Ps.  cxix.  71-)^'^^^'^^^ 
he  had  done  it  in  very  faithfulness,  v.  75.  And  his  correcting 
them  is  signified  not  only  to  consist  with  love,  but  to  proceed 
from  it  ;  for  it  is  said  ;  whom  the  Lord  lovcth  he  chasteneth, 
Heb.  >oii.  G.  And  those  alHictions  are  properly  punitive,  as 
they  import  warning  toothers;  but  not  vindictive,  as  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  themselves  ;  but  corrective,  as  intending 
their  own  amendment,  besides  warning  to  others,  which  also 
those  that  are  destructive  might  do.  But  these  afilictive  strokes 
upon  his  own,  as  they  intend  warning  to  others,  have  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  punishment  in  them.  But  they  differ  in  their 
special  kind,  as  being  to  themselves  corrective  only,  not  de- 
structive, or  vindictive.  But  upon  the  whole,  v.hen  once  he  is 
reconciled  to  you,  he  no  longer  treats  you  as  enemies ;  if  some- 
times he  see  cause  to  afflict  his  own,  he  smites  them  not  as 
he  smites  those  that  smote  them,  Isa.  xxvii.  7-  Your  carriage 
doth  not  always  please  him,  therefore  it  is  not  strange,  if  his 
dealings  do  not  always  please  you  ;  but  after  forgiveness  he  in- 
tends your  real,  and  final  hurt  no  more. 

Second.  Another  consequent  of  God's  forgiving  you  all  your 
sins,  is  his  seasonable  manifestation  hereof  to  you.  He  may  have 
forgiven  you,  and  not  judge  it  seasonable  suddenly  to  make  it 
known  to  you  :  he  may  judge  it  fit  to  hold  you,  some  time,  in 
suspense.  And  when  by  his  grace  he  hath  enabled  you  to  ex- 
ercise repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whereupon  you  are  in  a  pardoned  state  ;  you  may  yet 
sometime  remain  in  doubt,  whether  you  were  sincere  herein 
or  no.  And  may  not  on  a  sudden,  put  you  out  of  doubt,  but 
keep  you  a  while  in  a  waiting  posture  ;  as  that  which  is  more 
suitable  to  his  own  majesty  and  greatness,  and  to  your  own  in- 
firm and  less  established  condition.  He  waits  to  be  gracious, 
and  is  exalted  even  in  shewing  mercy,  for  he  is  a  God  of  judg- 
ment, and  doth  shew  mercy  judiciously,  when,  he  judges  it  the 
fittest  season ;  therefore  are  they  blessed  that  wait  for  him,  Isa. 
XXX.  18,     Assurance  is  the  privilege  not  of  all  his  children,  but 
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of  them  that  are  come  to  a  more  grown  stature ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  sustains  you,  by  hope  in  his  mercy,  and  lets  not 
your  heart  sink  within  you.  And  when  he  sees  it  fit,  lets  you 
kno'vv  lie  hath  accepted  the  atonement  for  you,  which  he  hath 
enabled  you  to  receive  ;  and  speaks  that  peace  to  you,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  his  lips,  and  which  he  only,  by  speaking  it  inward- 
ly to  your  heart,  can  create  ;  that  peace  which  passes  all  under- 
standing, (Isa.  Ivii.  18.  Phil.  iv.  7-)  and  which  belongs  to  his 
kingdom  in  you  ;  witii  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  once 
the  foundation  is  laid  in  righteousness,  Rom.  xiv.  17. 

(2.)  This  reconciliation,  on  God's  part,  not  only  includes  the 
forgiveness  of  your  former  enmity,  Avith  all  the  sins  of  that 
fearful  state  wherein  you  then  were  ;  but  also  his  receiving  you 
into  a  state  of  amity  and  friendship  with  himself.  And  this 
you  are  to  take  for  a  great  addition  to  the  former.  A  prince 
may  pardon  to  a  malefactor  a  capital  crime,  spare  his  forfeited 
life  and  estate  ;  and  yet  not  take  him  for  a  favorite  and  a  friend. 
But  when  the  blessed  God  forgives  his  enemies,  he  also  takes 
them  for  his  friends  ;  though  those  are  distinct  things,  yet  they 
are  most  closely  conjunct ;  he  always  adds  this  latter  to  the 
former. 

Abraham  was  called  the  friend  of  God,  (Isa.xli.  8.)  that  Is,  not 
only  in  the  active  sense,  as  now  bearing  a  friendly  mind  towards 
God;  but  in  the  passive  sense  also,  as  now  God  hath  a  friendly 
mind  towards  him.  And  upon  what  account?  some  may  think 
Abraham  being  a  pei-son  of  eminent  sanctity,  this  may  be  said 
of  him  only  upon  that  peculiar  account.  But  see  how  the  mat- 
ter must  be  understood,  from  what  we  find,  Jam.  ii.  23.  Abra- 
ham believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness 
and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God ;  this  is  spoken  of  him,  not 
as  an  eminent  saint  only,  but  under  the  common  notion  of  a 
believer;  so  that  the  same  thing  is  truly  to  be  said  of  every  one 
that  believes,  with  a  justifying  faith.  So  saith  our  Saviour  to 
his  disciples  in  common  :  ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  command  you,  John  xv.  14.  And — I  have  called  you  friends 
for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known 
unto  you,(v.l5.)  which  signifies  his  own  friendly  mind  to  them. 
And  now  consider  what  this  friendliness  towards  them  in- 
cludes     It  must  include, 

[1 .]  Love,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  friendship.  So  our  Sa- 
viour expresses  hi^>  own  friendliness,  towards  them  that  are  his: 
As  my  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you ;  continue  ye 
in  my  love,  v.  9.  And  the  height  of  that  love,  v.  13.  Greater 
love  than  that  hath  no  man,  that  a  man  should"  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends ;  thoiig^i  if  is.  elsewhere  further  lieightened,  from 
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our  having  been  sinners  and  enemies,  (Rom.  v.  8,  10,)  though 
it  was  then  in  view  to  him  what  he  designed  to  make  of  them, 
namely,  friends  to  him  too.  And  so  his  friendsliip  must  sig- 
nify further,  not  love  merely,  hut  also  after  reconciliation,  there 
mentioned,  v.  10. 

[■?..]  A  delightful,  complacential  love.  For  such  is  the  love  of 
friends,  a  love  of  delight,  which  they  take  in  one  another;  as 
if  he  had  said,  "Now  1  have  overcome  you,  and  won  your  hearts, 
I  love  you  with  that  pleasantness,  that  delightful  love  which  is 
proper  to  the  state  of  friendship."  So  such  friends  are  spoken 
to,  (Cant.  ii.  1 1.)  O  my  dove,  let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let 
me  hear  tliy  voice,  for  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance 
comely  ;  and  that  book  abounds  with  expressions  of  that  import, 
tliou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  my  spouse.  How  fair  is 
my  love  !  (ch.  iv.  'J,  9,  10,  &c.)  But  hesides  what  this  friend- 
ship, as  such,  or  as  it  hath  in  it  the  general  notion  of  friend- 
ship, includes ;  consider  further  some  particularities  belonging 
to  this  friendship,  as, 

[3.]  How  infinitely  condescending  It  Is  on  God's  part. 
That  the  high  and  lofty  One,  who  inhabits  eternity,  who  hath 
infinite  fulness  in  himself,  and  could  with  deiiglit  live  alone  to 
all  eternity,  as  he  did  from  all  eternity,  that  he  should  vouch- 
safe to  take  from  among  his  own  creatures,  such  as  he  would 
make  friends  of;  how  admirable  !  much  more  of  such  crea- 
tures, apostate  revoked  creatures,  impure  and  vile  creatures ! 
such  as  he  hath  so  much  to  do  upon,  to  make  them  kind  and 
holy,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  his  friendship  ! 

According  to  the  usual  measures  of  friendship,  it  Is  with  those 
that  are  like,  yea  with  equals.  Hom'  transporting  should  it  be 
to  thy  soul,  that  th.e  great  God  should  entertain  and  strike  such 
a  friendship  with  thee,  so  vile,  so  rebellious  and  abject  as  thou 
wast  !  Solomon  speaks  of  it  as  a  wonderful  thing,  and  even 
exceeding  all  belief,  that  God  should  dwell,  (which  dwelling 
signifies  friendly  society,)  saith  he ;  In  very  deed  will  God  dwell 
with  men  1  such  creatures  as  men  are  now  become  !  and  with 
men  on  earth  !  in  this  their  low  and  mean  state,  and  on  this 
narrow,  little,  base  spot ;  when  even  the  bright  and  spacious 
heavens,  yea  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him,  (2 
Chron.  vi.  18.)  How  wonderful  a  thing  is  this  !  and  even  sur- 
passing all  wonders  1  Is  it  after  the  manner  of  men  !  how  far, 
herein,  are  his  ways  above  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  above 
our  thoughts  1  even  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  Isa.  Iv. 
8.     Consider, 

[4.]  How  beneficial  this  his  friendship  to  us  Is  !  many  friends 
can  only  wish  well  to  one  another,  have   neither  wisdom,  nor 
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power  really  to  befriend  them ;  his  friendship  is  most  beneficial 
to  them  on  whom  it  is  placed,  having  all-sufficient  fulness  ir» 
himself  to  counsel,  to  support,  to  relieve,  to  supply  therai  as  the 
matter  Ihall  require. 

[5.]  How  conversable  he  is  with  these  his  friends,  being 

First.  Always  present.  One  may  have  a  wise  and  potent 
friend,  but  perhaps  he  is  far  oS  when  tliere  is  greatest  need  of 
him. 

Second.  Being  intimately  present,  with  our  minds  and  spirits. 
The  Lord  Jesus  be  whh  thy  spirit,  2  Tim.  iv.  22.  He  can 
be  always  so.  The  most  inward  friends,  among  men,  can  have 
no  immediate  access  to  one  anothers  spirits ;  but  this  is  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  this  friend,  that  he  can  enter  into  our 
very  souls  ;  nothing  is  shut  up  from  him. 

[6.]  How  constant  is  God's  friendship  !  He  loves  with  an 
everlasting  love,  and  to  the  end,  (Jer.  xxxi.  3.  Isa.  liv.  8. 
Job.  xiii.  1.)  when  other  friendships  are  upon  slight  grounds, 
easily,  and  often  broken  off.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  what 
this  mutual  recollection  imports,  on  our  part,  towards  God  j 
and  on  God's  part  towards  us.     We  now  come  to  consider, 

11.  The  way  wherein  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Med:.Uor  be- 
tween God  and  us,  brings  about  this  reconciliation  ;  namely.  In 
the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.  The  same  thing  is  expressed 
in  the  20th  verse,  by  his  making  peace  by  the  blood  of  his 
cross,  or  his  shedding  his  blood  on  the  cross.  The  meaning  of 
both  expressions  is,  that  he  brought  about  this  reconciliation, 
by  suffering  death  for  us,  upon  the  cross.  Now  because  this 
reconciliation,  as  you  have  heard,  includes  both  God's  recon- 
ciliation to  us,  and  our  reconciliation  to  God ;  and  that  both 
are  effected  by  his  dying  upon  the  cross  for  us  ;  we  are  to  shew 
how  each  of  these  are  brought  about,  this  way. 

First.  How  God's  reconciliation  to  us  is  v,'rought,by  Christ  dy- 
ing for  us.  You  may  say,  why  was  this  the  means  of  reconciling 
God  to  us  ?  for  you  may  think  with  yourselves,  if  God  had  a 
mind  to  be  reconciled  to  sinners,  could  he  not  have  been  so, 
without  letting  his  Son  die  for  it  ?  There  are  indeed  difficulties 
in  this  matter,  which  are  not  fit  to  be  brought  into  such  a  dis- 
course as  this  ;  but  I  shall  here  say  nothing  about  it,  but  what  is 
plain,  and  easy  to  be  understood. 

I.  You  can  easily  apprehend,  that  God  saw  it  was  necessary 
his  Son  should  die,  in  order  to  the  saving  of  sinners;  for  who 
can  think  he  would  ever  have  consented  to  the  death  of  his  most 
beloved  Son,  if  he  had  not  seen  it  necessaiy  ?  Therefore  you 
must  conclude  It  was  necessary,  whether  you  discern  tlic  reasons 
upon  which  it  was  so,  or  no. 
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2.  You  can  easily  appprehend  tliat  the  sins  of  men  tleservcd 
eternal  dcatli,  and  that  God  threatened  tlicm  with  eternal  death 
accordingly;  for  what  death,  but  eternal  death  can  that  he, 
which  is  opposed  to  eternal  or  evcrlastin^'  life  ?  (Rom.  v.  21. 
Rom.  vi.  23.)  and  which  is  executed  upon  all  that  are  not 
reconciled,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  last  judgment, 
Mat.  XXV.  46. 

3.  You  cannot  but  know  that  ihcre  were  sacrifices  under  the 
law  of  Moses,  appointed  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  that 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission,    Heb. 

jx.  22. 

4.  it  is  easy  to  be  understood,  that  the  blood  of  those  sacri- 
fices could  not  take  away  sin,  as  is  expressly  said,  (Heb.  x.^  4) 
and  therefore  that  they  could  not  otherwise  signify  any  thing,^ 
to  the  taking  it  away,  than  as  tliey  were  types  and  shadows  of 
that  great  sacrifice,  that  once  for  all  was  to  be  offered  up  for 
that  purpose.  Once  in,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  world  liatli 
he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  tlie  sacrifice  of  himself,  Ileb. 
ix.  26. 

5.  You  can  understand  that  as  this  could  never  have  been, 
without  the  consent  of  tl^  Father,  and  the  Son  ;  so  by  their 
consent  it  might  be,  that  the  innocent  might  suffer  for  the 
guilty  :  as  one  may  be  bound,  body  for  body,  for  another. 

6.  And  it  is  plain  they  did  consent,  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belieyeth  on 
him  might  not  perish,  but  have  life  everlasting,  (Joh.  iii.  16.) 
And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  says  :  No  man  could  take 
his  life  from  him,  that  is,  against  his  will,  for  he  could  have 
twelve  legions  of  angels  to  defend  it,  but  he  did  lay  it  down. 
(Joh.  X.  IS.)  And  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  Mat. 
XX.  28. 

7.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  our  Lord  Jesus  suffered  once,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God,  (1.  Pet.  iii.  IS.)  And 
he  was  made  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him. 

8.  And  hereupon  when  God  is  reconciled  to  sinners,  he  doth 
not  only  forgive  them,  but  he  justifies  them,  there  being  an 
equal  recompence  made  to  him ;  but  of  his  own  providing,  and 
therefore  to  us  it  is  most  free,  though  it  was  very  costly  to 
Christ.  So  both  these  expressions,  of  the  same  thing,  are  put 
together  :  We  are  justified  freely  l)y  his  grace,  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  feith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  Ins  righteous- 
ness in  the  remission  of  sins  that  God  might  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  them  that  believe  in  Jesus,  Rom.  iii.  25. 26, 
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9.  Thus  God  becomes  reconciled  to  sinful  men  (not  to  every 
one,  but  to  them  that  sincerely  repent,  and  believe)  in  a  just, 
regular,  and  orderly  way,  most  becoming  his  excellent  Majesty. 
For  though  he  forgive  sinners,  that  had  affronted  him,  and  re-r 
belled  against  him  5  yet  it  is  not  without  a  sacrifice,  and  that  of 
his  own  Son,  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  value  ;  most  becoming  his 
grace  and  mercy,  for  that  sacrifice  was  of  his  own  providing. 
Most  becoming  his  justice,  for  though  sin  be  forgiven,  it  is 
punished  too  ;  forgiven  to  us  but  punished  on  his  own  Son,  who 
eonsented  to  bear  our  sins,  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  (i  Pet. 
ii.  24.)  Most  becoming  the  truth  of  his  word,  for  as  that  said, 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission;  the 
most  precious  blood  was  shed,  that  ever  was,  in  order  to  our  re- 
mission. Most  becoming  his  infinite  wisdom,  that  found  out 
this  way  of  answering  all  purposes;  that  both  he  might  be 
glorified  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet  sinners  be  saved.  Grace 
hath  herein  abounded  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  Eph.  i. 
6,  7,  8. 

Secondly.  We  come  now  (having  thus  far  seen,  how  Christ's 
dying  on  the  cross  works  God's  reconciliation  to  us)  to  shew 
also  how  it  brings  about  our  reconciliation  to  God.  And  here 
you  may  observe,  we  changed  the  method  of  speaking  to  this 
two-fold  reconciliation,  considered  in  itself,  and  as  the  effect  of 
Christ's  death.  For  though  God  is  not  actually  reconciled  to  us 
before  he  hath  disposed  our  hearts  to  a  reconciliation  unto  him; 
yet  the  foundation  of  his  being  reconciled  to  us,  is  first  laid  in 
the  death  of  his  Son,  or  in  the  prospect  and  foresight  of  it;  be- 
fore there  can  be  any  disposition,  on  our  parts,  to  such  a  recon- 
ciliation. And  that  being  done,  and  it  being  thereby  seen 
v/hat  this  great  sacrifice  signifies  to  his  being  reconciled, 
whensoever  that  shall  be  ;  it  comes,  in  the  proper  order,  next 
to  be  considered  which  way  it  works,  to  bring  about  our  recon- 
ciliation also.     And  it  works,  in  order  hereto,  tliese  two  ways. 

1.  By  preparing  the  ground  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  re- 
conciliation, or  of  Christ  crucified;  which  must  first  be,  or  have 
been  resolved  on  before  there  could  be  any  gospel  to  reveal  it. 
In  this  gospel,  Chiist  is  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  (Rom.  iii.  25.)  And  this  is  the  proper  and  most 
apt  means  to  work  upon  thy  heart  sinner,  to  pei'suade  thee  to 
be  reconciled  to  God.  Looking  upon  him  whom  thou  hast 
pierced,  is  that  thou  mayst  mourn  over  him,  Zcch.  xii.  iO. 
VVliat  should  so  melt  and  overcome  thy  heart,  and  make  thee 
yield  to  the  terms  of  reconciliation  ?  But  he  must  be  represent- 
ed, tliat  he  may  be  looked  upon ;  and  therefore  is  the  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified;  unto  them  that  are  called,  the  power  of 
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Gocl,  and  the  wlsdora  of  God,  (1  Cor.  1.  23,  94.)  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  wisest  method ;  and  which  God,  hath 
thought  fittest  to  win  souls,  and  reconcile  them  to  him.'ielf. 
Therefore  it  is  reckoned  no  less  tlian  a  witeherj',  if  they  obey 
not  the  gospel,  who  have  Christ  set  forth  before  their  eyes,  as 
crucified  among  them,  (Gal.  iii.  I.)  which  setting  forth  could 
not  be  otherwise,  tlian  in  the  gospel  representation.  For  you 
know  Clirist  was  not  actually  crucified  in  Galatia,  but  at 
Jerusalem  ;  thevefore,  saith  our  Lord  himself:  But  1,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,  (Joh.  xii. 
32.)  This  was  said  (as  it  follows)  signifying  wiiat  death  he 
should  die,  that  is,  by  being  crucified.  And  this,  supposing  a 
due  representation  of  him  in  the  gospel,  was  in  point  of  means 
to  draw  all  men.  But  it  could  only  be  sufficient,  as  a  means ; 
when  yet  it  could  not  be  a  means  suificient,  if  there  were  not 
an  Agent,  able  to  use  it  to  that  purpose.     Therefore, 

2.  Our  Redeemer's  dying  upon  the  cross  did  work  towards 
our  reconciliation,  by  procuring  the  Spirit  to  be  given,  in  order 
to  the  making  this  most  apt  means  efl^ectual  to  this  end. 
And  if  this  sacrifice  of  Christ,  on  the  cross,  was  necessary  to 
the  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins ;  it  was,  at  least,  equally  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  giving  of  the  Spirit,  without  which  all  the 
rest  were  in  vain.  When  Christ  had  died  to  reconcile  both, 
(that  is,  Jew  and  Gentile)  in  one  body,  by  the  cross,  having 
slain  the  enmity  thereby ;  and  thereupon  preached  peace  to 
them  that  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  were  nigh  ;  yet  it  was 
still  necessary  that  by  one  Spirit,  both  should  have  access  to  the 
Father;  otherwise  they  would  never  come  at  him,  they  would 
still,  with  implacable  hearts,  have  kept  at  a  distance.  There- 
fore looking  upon  a  cruciiied  Christ  would  never  have  had 
this  effect,  to  make  them  mourn  over  him,  whom  they  had 
pierced ;  if  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  were  not  poured 
forth,  Zech.  xii.  10.  They  would  with  hard  hearts  have 
gazed  long  enough,  on  this  doleful  spectacle,  far  enough  from 
mourning  ;  if  the  Spirit  of  Christ  were  not  poured  forth,  as  well 
as  his  blood. 

And  do  we  think  tliat  holy  and  pure  Spirit  would  ever  have 
been  poured  forth,  on  so  impure  and  unholy  souls;  if  theprecious 
blood  of  that  invaluable  sacrifice  had  not  been  poured  forth  to 
procure  it  ?  'j'hose  words  of  the  apostle  make  this  plain,  (Gal: 
iii.  13,  14.)  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  ns  (for  cursed  is  every  one  that 
hangeth  on  a  tree)  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  reach 
further,  come  upon  the  Gentiles  ;  that  they  might  receive  tlie 
promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.     Or  in  their  being  made  to 
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believe,  the  ever-blessed  One  was  so  far  made  a  curse,  that  voxi 
might  be  capable  of  this  blessing ;  and  by  it  have  your  own 
enmity  overcome,  and  your  reconciliation  brought  about. 
Therefore  doth  our  Lord  direct  us  to  pray  for  the  Spirit,  as^ 
suring  us  our  heavenly  Father  will  give  that  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him,  (Luke  xi.  13.)  as  well  knowing,  his  pouring  forth 
his  blood  had  deserved  it  should  not  any  longer  be  an  enclosed 
blessing;  but  which  might  be  communicated  to  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  in  his  Avay  and  season  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh. 
Thus  doth  our  Lord,  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death 
work  out  this  twofold  reconciliation  both  of  God  to  you,  and  of 
you  to  God. 

liL  And  now  the  use  follows,  v/hicli  must  have  reference 
both, — To  the  mutual  reconciliation  itself.  You  hath  he  now 
reconciled,  and — To  the  way  wijerein  our  Lord  Jesus  brings 
it  about  (in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death)  The  use  we 
shall  make  of  the  former,  vvill  be  twofold  (according  as  this 
yeconciliation  itself  is  twofold,  namely,  God's  reconciliation  to 
us,  and  onr  reeonciliation  to  God)  namely,  to  persuade  us,  from 
sundry  considerations, — 

To  believe  God's  reconcileableness  to  us,  and — to  be  will- 
ing, hereupon,  to  be  actually,  and  speedily  reconciled  to 
him.  And  the  use  which  is  only  now  intended  to  be  made 
•of  the  latter,  is  to  draw  from  it  divers  additional  considerations, 
by  which  to  enforce,  and  give  further  strength  to  both  those 
mentioned  exhortations. 

First.  For  the  use  of  tlie  former,  the  doctrine  of  the  reconcili- 
ation itself.  In  as  much  as  we  have  shewn  that  it  contains  re- 
conciliation, on  God's  part  towards  us,  and  on  our  part,  to- 
wards God,  we  must  understand, 

1.  That  God's  reconciliation  is  asserted  here,  to  the  posons 
whom  the  apostle  now  mentions  ;  and  whom  he  had  before 
described  as  converts,  saints,  faithful  in  Christ,  (ch.  i.  I.)  that 
Christ  had  reconciled  them,  that  is,  restored  them  into  a  state 
of  grace,  favour  and  acceptance,  though  they  had  been  aliena- 
ted, and  enemies  in  their  minds.  Therefore,  if  when  they  be- 
come saints,  faithful,  &c.  God  Avas  reconciled  to  them;  while 
they  were  yet  in  their  state  of  enmity,  he  was  reconcileable. 
The  plain  use  to  be  made  of  this,  is — tiiat  we  be  persuaded  to 
believe  God's  reconcileableness  to  sinners,  oflending  creatures, 
such  as  had  been  strangers  to  him,  and  enemies  ;  whatsoever 
bar  was  in  the  way,  is  so  far  removed  (as  we  shall  shew  from 
the  second  head)  that  he  can  be  reconciled  to  such  enemies, 
and  will  actually  be  so,  whensoever  they  turn  to  him.  This, 
sinnerj  is  the  sum  of  the  gospel,  which  thou  art  to  believe 
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upon  sundry  considerations,   whicli  have  their  ground  here  ; 
aSj 

(1.)  This  gospel  could  never  be  intended  for  these  only,  to 
whom  the  apostle  now  writes.  Can  we  think  there  was  one 
gospel  meant  for  Colossians,  and  another,  or  none  at  all  for 
Englishmen  ?  Yea  when  the  apostle  himself  was  converted 
and  obtained  mercy,  it  was  for  a  pattern  to  them  that  should 
hereafter  believe,  (1  Tim.  i.  16.)  You  have  the  same  warrant 
to  believe,  that  turning  to  God  and  believing  on  his  Son,  God 
will  be  reconciled  to  you  as  he  was  to  them. 

(2.)  This  is  the  gospel  which  God  hath  ever  declared  to  the 
v/orld,  without  excepting  any  person,  wheresoever  iiis  written 
word  hath  come,(Isa.  lv.)Ho,every  one  that  thirsteth,come  ye  to 
the  waters^  even  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  witho'jt  monevj 
and  without  price,  ver.  1.  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  to  me, 
hear,  and  your  souls  shall  live  ;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  vvith  you,  ver.  3.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  turn  to  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  have  mercy;  to  our  God,  and  he  will  abundantly 
pardon.  For  my  ways  are  not  as  your  ways,  ver.  7,  B.  So  the 
tenour  of  his  word  hath  always  run  "turn  to  me,  and  I  will  turn 
to  you"  2  Chron.  ssx.  6.  Jer.  iii.  12.  Zech.  i.  3.  Mai.  iii.  7, 
And  is  it  not  to  be  believed  ? 

(3.)  It  is  the  gospel  which  he  hath  confirmed,  by  his  own 
solemn  oath  (as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord)  having  plainly  pro- 
pounded it,  (Ezek.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31,  32.)  He  swears  to  it,, 
ch.  xxxiii.  11.  and  wilt  thou  not  yet  believe  him  ? 

(4.)When,  after  the  fulness  of  time,  it  was  more  expressly  re- 
vealed, that  there  could  be  no  turning  to  God,  but  througli 
Christ;  this  was  the  Gospel  which  he  himself  preached,  (Mark. 
14.  15.)  and  whicl!,  when  he  was  leaving  the  world,  he  required 
should  be  preached  to  all  the  world,  (Mark  xvi.  15,  16.) 

(5.)  It  is  given  as  the  sum  of  all  the  counsel  of  God,  (Acts 
XX.  21.) 

(6.)  It  is  th.e  everlasting  gospel,  which  is  to  continue  through 
all  ages,  as  the  stated  means  of  regenerating  and  renewing 
souls,  (1.  Pet.  i.  23,  24,  25.) 

{7  ■)^^  is  this  gospel  which  God  blesses,  and  makes  effectual  to 
this  purpose.  When,  herein,  the  love  and  kindness  of  God  to 
men  appear,  then  (not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done)  but  of  his  mercy  he  saves  them,  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Tit.  iii.  4,  5.) 
His  mercy  revealed,  softens  and  changes  their  hearts;  so  that  by 
the  exceeding  great,  and  precious  promises,  contained  in  tliis 
gospel,  they  are  made  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,  (2  Pet.  u  4.) 
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(8.)  But  It  is  by  believing-  it  becomes  effectual  to  any  blessed 
pui-pose.  It  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  to  every  one  that 
believes,  (Rom.  i.  16'.)  but  to  them  that  believe  it  not,  it  is 
without  power,  and  etfects  nothing.  It  works  effectually,  on 
everyone  that  believes,  (1.  Thes.  ii.  13.)  but  hath  no  efficacy, 
when  it  is  not  believed.  Much  people,  believing,  were  turned 
to  the  Lord,  (Acts  xi.  24.)  but  where  there  is  no  believing,  there 
is  no  turning. 

(9.)  Where  it  is  not  believed,  it  hardens.  We  are  therefore 
v/arned  to  take  heed  of  tha  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  lest  we  be 
hardened,  (Heb.  iii.  I'l.  13.)  and  are  told  those  hardened  ones 
that  fell  in  the  wilderness,  were  such  as  believed  not,  and  that 
could  not  enter  into  Canaan  (the  type  of  heaven)  because  of  un- 
belief, (ver.  18,  19.)  and  that  the  gospel  could  not  profit  them 
because  it  was  not  mixed  with  faith,  ch.  iv.  2. 

(10.)  It  is  in  the  same  context  mentioned,  as  a  most  provoking 
wickedness,  to  disbelieve  this  gospel  of  his.  That  sin  was 
therefore  said  to  be  the  provocation,(rieb.  iii.  15.)  and  referring 
to  the  same  time,  the  great  God  says  ;  How  long  will  this  peo- 
ple provoke  ?  How  long  ere  they  believe  mc  ?  (Numb.  xiv. 
11.)  when  their  not  believing  his  willingness  to  do  better  for 
them,  than  only  to  bestow  upon  them  an  earthly  Canaan,  was 
their  most  provoking  wickedness. 

(1 1.)  The  not  believing  of  this  gospel  of  his,  is  understood  to 
be  giving  God  the  lie.  (1  Job.  v.  10.)  as  believing  it,  is  setting 
to  our  seal  that  he  is  true,  (Job.  iii.  33.)  But  what  inducement 
is  it  possible  he  can  have  to  lie  to  his  own  creatures,  who  is 
himself  all-sufficient ;  and  who  hath  them  absolutely  in  his 
power  ?  Or  what  man  would  lie  for  lying  sake,  having  no  in- 
ducement ?  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  universal  perfections  of  his  nature  ;  and 
therefore  to  impute  falsehood  to  him,  is  highest  blasphemy. 
And  after  all  this,  sinner,  darest  thou  disbelieve  God's  recon- 
cileableness  to  thee,  upon  his  own  declared  terms ;  when  here 
the  whole  business  sticks,  of  reconciliation  between  him,  and 
thee  ?  But  there  are  yet  other  considerations  to  this  purpose, 
to  persuade  thy  Zr/jf/"  of  God's  reconcileableness  to  thee,  from 
the 

Second,  Head  of  discourse,the  way  of  our  Lord's  bringing  about 
this  reconciliation,  namely,  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death. 
And  here  his  reconcileableness  must  be  understood  to  signify 
two  things  ; — he  possibility  of  God's  being  reconciled  to  sin- 
ners, and — ]iis  willingness  to  be  reconciled.  And  the  death  of 
his  Son  upon  the  cross  in  order  hereto,  affords  considerations  to 
evince  both. 
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1.  The  possibility  of  the  thing,  which  this  sacrifice  proves  to 
be  possible,  because  it  makes  it  so,  When  the  apostle  asserts, 
thatwithout  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin,(Heb. 
ix.  22.)  and  that  it  was  impossible  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  should  take  it  awayj(ch.  x.  4.)  and  that  tlierefore  our  Lord 
came  to  take  it  away,  in  that  body  prepared  for  him,  (v.  5,  6.) 
he  therein  implies  it  to  be  impossible  to  be  otherwise  taken 
away,  than  by  this  blood  shed  upon  the  cross  ;  nothing  indeed 
being  possible  to  God,  which  becomes  him  not.  And  it  became 
him  not  otherwise  to  effect  this  design,  and  bring  many  sons 
to  glory,  but  by  the  sufferings  of  this  his  Son.  It  was  there- 
fore not  possible  upon  other  terms,  (Heb.  ii.  10.)  but  In  this 
way  it  was  possible,  upon  the  account  of  these  several  things 
concurring; 

(1.)  The  rich  and  infinite  value,  and  fulness  of  this  sacrifice. 
The  blood  tliat  was  herein  shed,  and  the  life  that  was  laid  down, 
though  of  a  man,  yet  were  the  blood  and  life  of  such  a  man  as 
was  also  God,  (Acts  xx.  28.  1  Job.  ill.  16.)  a  man  that  was 
God's  own  fellow,  Zech.  xili.  7«  As  it  was  God  that  was  of- 
fended, so  it  was  God  that  did  satisfy  for  the  offence. 

(2.)  He  was  nearly  allied  to  us,  as  a  Redeemer  ought  to  be. 
Because  we  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  took  part 
with  us  of  the  same,  (Heb.  ii.  14.  15.)  therefore  as  man  did  of- 
fend, man  suffered  for  it- 

(3.)  He  freely  consented  hereto,  both  to  become  man,  and  to 
suffer  for  man,  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.  Job.  x.  18. 

(4.)  He  had  no  sin  of  his  own  to  suffer  for,as  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and 
many  other  scriptures  speak. 

(5.)  He  was,  by  a  special,divine  law,commissioned  hereunto. 
Therefore  his  laying  doAvn  his  life,  was  in  itself  no  illegal  act. 
He  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  having  received  a  command- 
ment for  it  from  the  Father,  Job.  x.  18.  He  came,  having 
God's  law,  to  this  purpose,  in  his  heart,  Psal.  xl.  6,  7?  8. 

(G.)  He  was  fully  accepted  herein  above,his  sacrifice  having  a 
sweet  smelling  odour  with  it,  unto  God  ;  because  satisfying  his 
justice,  it  made  way  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  grace  and  love. 
Eph.  V.  2.  Therefore,  sinner,  canst  thou  disbelieve,  or  doubt 
the  very  possibility  of  God's  being  reconciled  to  thee,  upon  his 
own  declared  terms ;  when  so  extraordinary  a  course  Vi/as  taken 
that  he  might  be  reconciled  ? 

2.  And  thou  hast  as  great  reason  to  believe  his  willingness  to 
be  reconciled,  considering  that  this  was  consented  to  on  pur- 
pose. God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  might  not  perish,  (Job. 
ill.  16.)     Now  consider, was  his  own  Sen  given  for  what  he  was 
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not  willing  of ?  His  only  begotten  Son!  His  very  Image! 
(Heb.  i.  2.)  The  Son  of  his  delights,  always  dear  to  him! 
(Prov.  viii.  30.)  and  who  was  specially  dear  to  him,  for  this 
very  reason  1  Joh.  x.  1/.  Yea,  and  that  it  was  the  very  cry  of 
his  blood  from  the  cross :  O  forgive,  forgive  this  repenting,  be- 
lieving sinner,  be  reconciled  to  him,  O  Father,  for  the  sake  of 
thy  dying  Son  I  and  yet  was  he  unwilling  ?  What  could 
induce  him  who  is  love  itself,  to  give  up  such  a  Son,  to  so  bit- 
ter, bloody,  and  ignominious  sufferings,  but  his  willingness  to 
be  reconciled  to  sinners  ?  It  were  a  blasphemy,  against  the 
ever-blessed  nature  and  being  of  God,  to  imagine  he  would 
have  his  most  beloved  Son  suffer  for  suffering's  sake !  And  for 
what  other  end  could  it  be  ?  And  there  is  as  little  reason  to 
doubt  the  issue,  but  that,  being  an  enemy  thou  w^ast  reconciled 
by  the  death  of  his  Son  ;  being  reconciled,  thou  shalt  be  saved 
by  his  life,  Rom.  v.  10.     It  therefore  remains  to  press  the 

2.  Exhortation,  which  you  may  take  in  the  apostle's  words, 
(2  Cor.  V.  20.)  We,  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us,  do  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  re- 
conciled to  God.  Now  that  is  put  out  of  doubt,  that  God  justly 
and  honourably  can  be  reconciled  to  you  (without  which  it  had 
been  impossible)  and  that  he  is  most  unquestionably  willing;  are  , 
you  yet  unwilling  to  be  reconciled  to  him  ?  Consider  both  this 
reconciliation  itself,  brought  about  with  some.  You  hath  he  re- 
conciled. And  the  way  of  it,  in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through 
death. 

(1.)  Some  have  been  reconciled,  that  have  been  alienated 
and  enemies  in  their  minds,  by  wicked  works.  Whereupon 
bethink  yourselves. 

[1 .]  Have  you  any  greater  reason  to  be  implacable  towards  the 
blessed  God,  than  those  Colossians  ?  why  should  you  be  more 
wicked  enemies  ? 

[2.]  Can  you  better  maintain  your  cause  against  God  ?  are  you 
more  able  to  stand  against  all  the  power  of  his  wrath,  which 
you  so  little  know  ?  Ps.  xc.  11. 

[3.]  Can  you  better  bear  the  loss  and  want  of  the  com- 
forts of  his  love, while  you  live  ?  To  have  the  great  God  for  your 
friend  ?  To  whom  you  have  free  recourse,  and  may  pour  out 
your  souls  daily  ?  Upon  whom  you  may  cast  all  your  cares  ? 
With  whom  you  may  walk  in  friendly  love,  and  may  converse 
with  him  every  day  ? 

[4.]  Can  you  less  need  his  supports  in  a  dying  hour?  Will  it 
be  easy  to  you  to  die  unreconciled  ?  And  afterwards  to  appear 
convicted,  unreconcilcable  enemies  before  the  tribunal  of  your 
Judge  ?  And  then  to  have  no  advocate,  no  intercessor  to  plead 
for  you  ?     When  he  himself  must  be  your  condemning  Judge, 
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and  shall  only  say,  O  that  thou  hadst  kno\Yn,  in  the  day  of  thy 
visitation,  the  things  that  did  belong  to  thy  peace  !  But  now 
they  are  hid  from  thy  eyes,  Luke  xix.  42,  44. 

(2.)  But  we  are  further  to  persuade  to  this  reconciliation  to. 
God,  from  the  way  wherein  our  Lord  effects  it:  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh,  through  death,  or  by  dying  a  sacritice  upon  the  cross. 
And  now  you  know  this,  Avill  ye  not  yet  be  reconciled  to  him  ? 
Consider, 

[1.]  You  will  herein  frustrate  and  make  insignificant  to 
yourself,  the  highest  demonstration  that  could,  be  given  of 
God's  good— will  towards  you.  God  so  loved  the  world,  &c. 
(John.  iii.  16.)  and  what  could  our  Lord  himself  have  done 
more  to  testify  his  own  love  ?  For  greater  love  hath  no  man, 
than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,  (Joh.  xv,  13.)  Yea, 
for  those  tliat  were  not  so  before,  but  wicked  enemies;  only 
that  thereby  they  might  be  made  friends,  Rom.  v.  8.  And 
what  could  it  signify  to  you,  to  represent  the  divine  love  to  you 
by  so  costly  a  demonstration,  if  it  do  not  gain  your  love  ? 

[2.]  And  what  could  be  so  apt  a  means,  sinner,  to  break  thy 
heart,  and  conquer  all  thy  former  enmity,  as  to  behold  thy  Re- 
deemer dying  upon  the  cross  for  thee  ?  They  shall  look  upon 
me,  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn,  Zech.  xii.  10.  And 
I,  if  I  be  lift  up,  will  draw  all  men  to  me;  which  our  Lord  said, 
signifying  what  death  he  should  die,  by  being  lift  on  the  cross, 
Jon.  xii.  32,  33.  Now  what  dost  thou  think  of  thyself,  if  such 
a  sight  will  not  move  thee  !  An  earthly,  carnal,  v.'orldly  mind, 
is  declared  over  and  over  to  be  enmity  against  God,  Rom.  viii. 
7.  Jam.  iv.  4.  But  how  remarkal)le  is  it,  that  such  a  temper 
of  mind  should  be  so  peculiarly  signified  to  import  enmity  to 
the  cross  of  Christ  ?  Phil  iii.  IS,  19.  I  tell  you  of  such,  weep- 
ing, saith  the  apostle,  that  do  even  continue  their  enmity  even 
in  the  face  of  the  cross  !  And  who  even  by  that  itself  are  not 
overcome  ! 

[3.]  If  thou  wilt  not  be  reconciled,Christ  did,as  to  thee,die  in 
vain,  thou  canst  be  nothing  the  better.  Think  what  it  must 
come  to,  that  so  precious  blood,  (infinitely  exceeding  the  value 
of  all  corruptible  things ;  silver  and  gold,  &c.  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.) 
sliould  be  shed,  to  redeem  and  save  such  as  thou,  and  yet  do 
thee  no  good  ? 

['1 .]  If  thou  continue  to  the  last,unreconciled,it  not  only  doth 
thee  no  good,  but  it  must  cry,  and  plead  most  terribly  against 
thee.  Blood  guiltiness  is  a  fearful  thing  !  What  must  it  be,  to 
be  guilty  of  such  blood  !  if  thou  wert  guilty  of  the  blood  of  thy 
father,  thy  child,  or  of  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  how  would  it 
astonish  thee  !  But  to  be  guilty  of  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God! 
How  canst  thou  live  under  it?  If  thou  wert  guilty  of  all  the  inno- 
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cent  blood  that  ever  was  shed,  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
it  were  not  com|)arable  to  the  guilt  of  this  blood ! 

5.  But  if  thou  come  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaks  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel,  as  a  reconciled  believing  penitent;  thou 
wilt  also  come  and  be  adjoined  to  the  general  assembly,  to  the 
church  of  the  firstborn  written  in  heaven,  to  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  lo  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect 
Heb.  xii.  22,  23,  24.  O  the  joy  in  heaven  that  will  be  con- 
cerning thee  !  And  O  the  fulness  of  thy  own  joy,  into  which 
thou  shalt  enter  at  last :  for  consider, 

[6.]  And  in  the  last  place,  what  follows  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  verse,  that  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  presented,  by  thy  Redeemer, 
holy  and  unblameable,  and  unreprpveable  in  the  sight  of  GocI, 
as  if  thou  hadst  never  offended,  and  never  been  an  enemy. 
All  thy  former  transgressions,  that  have  overwhelmed  thee  with 
just  sorrow,  shall  all  be  overwhelmed  in  that  kind,  paternal  joy, 
as  for  the  returning  prodigal ;  This  my  Son  was  lost,  and  is 
found.  And  thy  having  been  so  long  alienated,  and  an  enemy 
in  thy  mind  by  wicked  works,  will  all  be  forgotten  and  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  embraces  of  infinite,  everlasting  love  ! 
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"XrO  sort  of  men  have  ever  pretended  to  religion,  who  have  not 
-^^  allowed  unto  prayer  a  very  eminent  place  in  it.  And  so  much 
a  deeper  and  more  potent  principle  is  religion  in  the  nature  of  man 
than  reason,  (though  both  are  miserably  perverted  and  enfeebled) 
that  the  former  doth  secretly  prompt  men  (especially  in  great  dis- 
tresses) to  pray,  and  expect  relief  by  prayer,  when  the  way  wherein 
it  is  efficacious  cannot  so  well  be  explicated  or  apprehended  by  the 
other. 

And  as  prayer  hath  ever  been  reckoned  a  very  principal  part 
of  religion ;  so  hath  intercession  for  others  been  wont  to  be  accounted 
a  very  fit  and  profitable  part  of  prayer. 

In  the  general,  prayer  is  most  evidently  a  duty  of  natural  religion, 
a  dictate  of  nature,  which  every  man's  own  mind  suggests  to  hnn, 
or  may  be  appealed  to  about  it  (should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their 
God?  Whence  that  personated,  eloquent  patron  of  the  Christian 
cause,  urging  for  the  conviction  of  his  heathen  adversaries,  the  com- 
mon practice  of  people  in  their  extremities,  to  lift  up  (even  un- 
taught) their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  fitly  says  of  it  *  Fulgi  iste 
naturalis  est  sermo,  that  they  do  herein,  as  it  zaere,  but  speak  the 
language  of  nature. 

Now  hereupon,  the  impression  of  that  primitive  law  of  nature,(not 
quite  worn  out  from  the  mind  of  man,  even  in  this  his  very  degener- 
ate state)  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  doth  as  a  natural  .in- 
stinct, secretly  prompt  us  to  pray  for  others,  whom  we  cannot  other- 
wise help,  (especially  such  to  whom  we  have  more  peculiar  obliga- 
tions, who  are  in  a  more  especial  sense  our  neighbours)  as  (at  least 
in  our  last  necessities)  we  do  for  ourselves. 

In  which  recourse  to  God,  whether  foi  ourselves  or  others,  we 
arc  led  by  a  sense  of  our  own  impotency  and  dependent  state  from  a 
deeply  inward  apprehension  of  a  Deity,  that  is  (as  Epicurus  himself 
seems  constrained  to  acknowledge  concerning  the  idea  of  God)  even 
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prolepticaK  or  such  as  prevents  reason.  So  that  we  do  not,  being 
urged  by  the  pinching  necessity  of  the  case,  stay  to  deliberate  and 
debate  the  matter  with  ourselves  how  this  course  should  bring  re- 
lief, do  but  even  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  may ;  by  an  apprehension 
that  is  earlier  in  us,  than  any  former  reasoning  about  it,  and  beinfr 
prior  to  it,  is  also  not  suppressed  by  it,  but  prevails  against  it,  if 
there  be  any  thing  in  reason  objected,  which  we  cannot  so  clearly 
answer. 

Yet,  when  wc  do  bring  the  matter  to  a  rational  discussion,  we  find 
that  in  our  conception  of  God  we  have  the  apprehension  of  so 
perfect  and  excellent  a  nature,  that  we  cannot  suppose  we  should  be 
moved  by  any  thing  foreign  to  himself,  or  that  we  can  inform  him  of 
any  thing  he  knew  not  before,  or  incline  him  to  any  thing  to  which 
his  own  nature  inclines  him  not.  And  therefore  that  though  the 
wise  and  apt  course  of  his  government  over  intelligent  creatures  re- 
quires that  they  should  be  apprehensive  of  their  own  concernments, 
(whether  personal  or  that  belong  to  them,  as  they  are  in  communi- 
ties) and  pay  a  solemn  homage  to  his  sovereign  power  and  goodness, 
by  supplicating  him  about  them,  yet  that  if  he  hear  their  prayers,  it 
must  not  be  for  their  sakes,  but  his  own.  Therefore  also,  it  cannot 
upon  strictest  reasoning,  but  seem  most  dutiful  to  him  and  hopeful 
for  ourselves,  that  our  prayers  should  be  conceived  after  such  a  tenor, 
as  may  be  most  agreeable  unto  that  apprehension. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  do  both  aim  at  the  re- 
covery of  apostate  man,  and  the  repairing  the  decays  of  his  degenerate 
nature,  and  do  therefore  (besides  what  was  necessary  to  be  addeit) 
renew  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  one  more  expressly  re- 
presenting them,  the  other  impressing  tiiem  afresh,  and  re-implant- 
ing them  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  born  of  God.  'I'herefore,  that 
external  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  doth  direct,  and  his 
blessed  Spirit,  (which  is  pleased  to  be  in  all  his  children  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication)  doth  inwardly  prompt  them,  not  only  to 
pray  (in  reference  to  their  single  and  common  concernments)  but  to 
form  their  prayers  after  this  tenor  ;  which  is  to  be  seen  in  their  so 
frequent  use  of  this  argument  in  prayer,  from  the  name  of  God. 

Whereupon,  in  a  time  when  we  are  so  much  concerned  to  be  very 
instant  in  prayer,  not  only  each  of  us  for  himself,  but  for  the  body 
of  a  people,  upon  whom  that  holy  name  is  called  ;  I  reckoned  it 
seasonable  to  shew  briefly  the  import  and  right  use  of  this  argument; 
and  to  that  purpose  have  taken  for  the  ground,  the  following  text  of 
Scripture. 
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Jer.    14,   21. 

Do  7iot  abhor  tts  for  thy  name's  sake, 

TTTHERE  we  have  a  petition  and,  the  argument  enforcing 
^^  it. 
I.  A  very  serious  petition,  or  a  deprecation  of  the  most  fear- 
ful evil  imaginable.  Do  not  abhor  us.  The  word  *  doth  not 
merely  signify  abhorrence  but  [disdain  :  a  displeasure  prevail- 
ing to  that  degree,  and  so  fixed,  as  to  infer  rejection,  even  from 
a  just  sense  of  honour.  So  some  of  the  fversions  read,  reject  us 
not,  or  cast  us  not  forth,  as  we  would  do  what  (or  whom)  we  de- 
spise and  scorn  to  own ;  as  if  it  were  feared  the  holy  God 
might  count  it  ignominious,  and  a  reproach  to  him,  to  be  further 
related  to  such  a  people,  and  might  even  be  ashamed  to  be 
called  their  God.  And  consequently  that  the  following  argu- 
ment is  used  not  without  some  suspence  of  mind  and  doubt 
lest  it  should  be  turned  against  them,  whereof  more  hereafter. 
Here  it  is  implied. 

First.  To  be  no  impossible  thing  that  God  should  rejectwith 
abhorrence  a  people  once  his  own,  or  that  have  been  in  pecu- 
liar, visible  relation  to  him.  Prayer  is  conversant  about  matters 
of  divine  liberty,  that  is,  that  are  not  known  to  us  to  be  already 
determined  this  way  or  that ;  but  that  may  be,  or  may  not  be, 
as  he  pleases  and  sees  fit;  consistently  with  the  settled  course 
and  order  of  things,  not  about  things  that  he  had  before  made 
ordinarily  necessary,  nor  about  things  that  are  simply  or  in  or- 
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dinary  course  Impossible.  In  the  former  case  prayer  would  be 
needless,  in  the  latter  to  no  purpose.  We  do  not  pray  that  the 
sun  may  rise  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour,  or  that  the  sea  may 
ebb  and  flow,  nor  that  they  may  be  prevented  doing  so.  But  we 
must  distinguisli  such  necessity  and  impossibility  from  a  mere 
certainty  that  things  shall  either  be,  or  not  be.  VVe  are  to  pray 
in  the  present  case,  with  a  deep  apprehension  that  this  is  per- 
fectly a  matter  of  liberty  with  the  great  God,  and  that  as  he 
took  such  a  people  to  be  his,  of  mere  good  pleasure,  (Deut.7.7« 
ch.  10,  15.)  so  it  depends  wholly  upon  his  mere  pleasure,  that 
he  continues  the  relation^ when  he  might  abandon  and  cast  them 
off.     It  is  further  implied, 

Secondli/^  That  the  more  serious  and  apprehensive  among 
such  a  people,  do  understand  it  (at  sometimes  more  especially) 
a  thing  very  highly  deser\ed,  that  God  should  abhor  and  reject 
them.  The  deprecation  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  that  the 
deprecated  severity  was  reasonably  to  be  feared,  not  only  from 
sovereign  power,  but  offended  justice.  This  is  indeed  express- 
ed in  the  next  foregoing  words.  We  acknowledge,  O  Lord,  our 
wickedness,  and  the  iniquity  of  our  fathers  :  for  we  have  sinned 
against  thee,  do  not  abhor  us,  &c.  So  that  this  ought  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  supplicants  in  the  present  case,  that  tliey  are  here- 
in perfectly  at  mercy,  that  if  they  be  heard  it  is  undeserved  com- 
passion, if  they  be  rejected,  it  is  from  most  deserved  displeasure. 
And  if  it  were  not  expressed  yet  the  supplication  must  be  un- 
derstood to  imply  it.  For  w^hen  the  great  God  hath  vouchsafed 
to  limit  his  sovereign  power,  and  antecedent  liberty  by  his  pro- 
mise and  covenant,  such  a  prayer  were  itself  reflecting,  and  an 
affront,  if  it  should  proceed  upon  a  supposition,  or  but  intimate, 
that  he  should  ever  be  inclined  to  do  such  a  thing,  without  an 
excepted  cause.  Such  as  that  his  rejecting  them  upon  it,  might 
consist  with  his  being  faithful  to  his  word  :  when  he  values  him- 
self so  much  upon  his  faithfulness,  and  seems  even  to  lay  his 
very  Godhead  upon  it :  as  those  strangely  emphatical  words  im- 
port. (Deut.  7-  y.)  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God,  he 
is  God,  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy 
with  them,  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments,  to  a 
thousand  generations ;  implying  that  he  would  even  yield  him- 
self not  to  be  God,  if  he  did  not  in  all  points  vindicate  and  de- 
monstrate his  faithfulness.  Nor  indeed  do  we  properly  aave 
for  any  thing,  but  we  therein  disclaim  a  legal  right  to  it,  and 
acknowledge  it  to  be  rightfully  in  his  power,  to  whom  we  apply 
ourselves,  to  grant  or  deny]  we  make  demands  from  justice, 
and  are  supplicants  for  mercy.  And  with  this  sense  the  spirits 
of  holy  men  have  aboimded,  w-hen  they  have  taken  upon  them 
to  intercede, iii  the  like  case,  a,s  we  see  Dan,  9.  7.     O  Lord 
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righteousness  Lclongctli  unto  thee,  but  unto  us  confusion  of 
faces,  as  at  this  day,  &c.  And  to  the  same  purpose,  Ezra  9. 
Nehem.  9.  at  large,  and  in  many  other  places:  as  tliough  l)o  had  , 
said  :  "  Our  only  resort,  O  Lord,  is  to  thy  mercy  :  thou  might- 
est  most  justly  abhor  and  abandon  us,  and  say  to  us,  Loammi,  ye 
are  none  of  mypeople;"  but  in  the  mukitude  of  thy  tender  com- 
passions and  mercies,  do  it  not.  It  is  again  further  to  be  col- 
lected, 

ThircUi/.  That  this  is  a  thing  which  holy  and  good  men  do 
most  vehemently  dread  and  deprecate,  namely,  that  Godsliould 
thus  abhor  and  reject  a  people  so  related  to  him.  It  is  that 
which  the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  holine?s  in  the  sincere,  re- 
gret beyond  all  things  for  themselves.  They  have  taken  the 
Lord  to  be  their  God,  for  ever  and  ever ;  their  hearts  have  been 
attempered  to  the  tenour  and  constitution  of  an  everla«;ting  co- 
venant, which  they  entered  with  no  design,  or  thought  of  ever 
parting;  but  that  it  should  be  the  ground  of  an  eternal  relation. 
And  the  law  of  love  written  in  their  hearts,  prompts  them  to  de- 
sire the  same  thing  for  others  too ;  especially  such  to  whom 
they  have  more  especial,  endearing  obligations ;  and  (if 
it  were  possible)  that  the  whole  body  of  a  people  to  whom  they 
are  themselves  united,  might  all  be  united  to  God  upon  the 
same  terms,  even  by  the  same  vital  and  everlasting  union;  and 
therefore  also,  that  same  divine,  and  soul-enlarging  love ;  being 
a  living  principle  in  them,  makes  them  have  a  most  afilicting 
sense  of  any  discerned  tendencies  to  a  rupture  and  separation 
that  might  prevent,  and  cut  off  the  hope  of  his  drawing  still 
JTiore  and  more  of  them  into  that  inward  living  union,  and  In- 
tercourse with  himself.  These  things  it  may  suffice  briefly  to 
have  noted  from  ^/<e^;r'^?Y/o«  in  the  text.  That  which  I  prin- 
cipally designed,  is  what  we  have  next  coming  under  our  view, 
namely, 

II.  The  argument  brought  to  enforce  it;  "for  thy  name's  sake." 
About  which,  what  I  shall  observe,  shall  be  with  special  refe- 
rence to  the  case  which  the  prophet  refers  unto,  in  his  present 
use  of  it.  Namely,  that  in  praying  for  a  people  professing  the 
name  of  God,  that  he  would  not  reject  and  cast  them  off,  the 
fit  and  proper  argument  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  from  his  own 
name,  (see  ver.  1,  9.)  And  here  it  will  be  requisite, — to  have 
some  very  brief  consideration  of  this  argument  in  the  general  : 
though — we  principally  intend  to  treat  of  it,  as  it  resjjects  this 
present  case. 

First.  In  the  general,  we  are  to  consider  both  wliat  the  name 
of  God  in  itself  imports,  and  what  is  signified  by  using  it  as  an 
argument  in  prayer.     And, 

\,     As  to   what  is   imported  by  tlie  name  of  God,  in  itself 
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considered.  We  shall  not  trouble  this  discourse  with  the 
fancies  of  the  rabbins ;  of  whom  yet  one  *  very  noted,  soberly 
an(^  plainly  tells  us  the  name  of  God  is  wont  to  signify  his  essence 
and  truth,  though  the  instance  he  gives,  shews  he  means  it  of 
the  Nomen  Tetragrammaton  (the  name  Jehovah)  which  indeed 
more  eminently  doth  so.  To  our  purpose  it  is  obvious,  and  suf- 
ficient to  note,  that  by  his  name,  more  generally,  is  signified  both 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  his  nature  and  being,  which  are  him- 
self, as  the  use  of  a  man's  name  is  to  notify  the  man.  So  when  he  is 
pleased  himself  to  proclaitn  his  own  name,  thus  it  runs;  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  and  transgression,  and  sin.  &c:  Exod.  34.  6,  7*  And 
iagain,  that  by  his  name  is  meant  his  glory,  and  most  especially 
the  honour,  and  reputation  of  his  government.  For  so  too,  a  man's 
name  signifies  his  fame  and  repute  in  the  vyorld  (as  they  whom  our 
translation  calls  men  of  renown.  Gen.  6.  4.  the  Hebrew  text  says 
only,  (but  plainly,  meaning  the  same  thing,)  they  were  men  of 
name.  And  if  he  be  a  public  person,  a  prince,  and  ruler  over 
others,  it  must  more  peculiarly  signify  his  reputation  and  fame 
as  such.  Thus  Moses  designing  to  celebrate  the  unexception- 
able equity,  and  awful  majesty  of  the  divine  government  begins 
thus  :  Because  I  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord;  ascribe  yc 
greatness  unto  our  God.  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect,  for 
all  his  ways  are  judgment,  Deut.  32.  3,  4. 

2.  As  an  argument  used  in  prayer,  it  may  accordingly  either 
signify  the  principle  from  which  it  is  hoped  and  requested  he 
should  do  what  we  desire,  or  the  end  for  which.  For  as  his 
name  signifies  his  nature,  which  himself  hath  taught  us  pri- 
marily to  conceive  under  the  notion  of  goodness,  mercy,  love, 
in  that  forementioned  Exod.  34.  7-  and  1  John  4.  16.  so  when 
we  pray  he  would  do  this  or  that  for  his  name's  sake,  the  mean- 
ing may  be,  that  we  request  he  would  do  it  for  his  mercy's  sake, 
even  in  compliance  with  himself,  and  as  it  were  to  gratify  his 
own  nature,  which,  as  nothing  is  more  Godlike,  is  wont  to  be 
delighted  in  acts  of  goodness  towards  all,  of  compassion  and 
mercy  to  the  miserable,  and  of  special  favour  to  them  that  more 
peculiarly  belong  to  him.  And  again,  as  his  name  signifies  his 
glory,  and  principally  the  honour  and  reputation  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  so  when  wq  pray  he  would  do  this  for  his  name's  sake, 
we  further  must  be  understood  to  mean,  we  desire  he  would  do 
it  to  prevent  his  own  dishonour,  to  augment  his  glory  and  further 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  world.  And  I  conceive  it  must 
be  meant  in  both  these  senses  taken  together,  namely,  that  we 
pray  he  would  do  this,  or  that,  both  from  himself,  and  for  him- 

•  JMuimon.Mo.  Nevoch. 
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self,  from  his  goodness,  or  indeed  the  general  perfection  of  his 
nature,  and  for  his  glory,  and  that  he  may  represent  liimself 
such,  as  he  truly  is.  But  some  circumstances  in  the  colierent 
verses,  afterwards  to  be  particularly  noted,  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  government  are  here  more 
directly  meant.  His  glory  is  indeed  the  end  whicli  t^e  cannot 
but  design  in  all  tb.at  he  does.  For  inasmuch  as  he  is  said  to 
do  all  tilings  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will ;  Eph.  1.  his 
will  must  be  principally  of  the  end,  whicli  is  ever  the  highest 
and  most  excellent  good,  and  that  can  be  no  other  than  himself, 
and  that  only  as  he  his  capable  of  greatening  himself  by  his 
own  action;  whicli  cannot  be  in  respect  of  intrinsic  excellency, 
that  being  already  perfect  und  capable  of  no  addition,  tliarefore 
it  must  be  in  point  of  glory  and  reputation  only.  And  so,  as  it 
is  said,  liaving  no  greater  to  swear  by,  he  sware  by  himself. 
Heb.  6.  13.  So  having  no  greater  to  act  for,  it  is  most  just, 
and  most  wortliy  of  him,  and  but  a  Godlike  owning  of  himself, 
to  act  only  to  and  for  himself.  And  then  whereas,  having  this 
constant,  just  and  holy  will,  he  doth  all  things  according  to 
counsel  in  pursuance  of  it,  it  must  signify  that  he  ever  takes 
the  aptest,  and  most  proper  methods  for  the  advancing  of  his 
own  glory ;  the  choosing  the  fittest  and  most  suitable  means 
to  a  fore-resolved  end,  being  the  proper  business  and  design  of 
consultation.  Though  that  be  spoken  of  God  but  allusively,  and 
after  the  manner  of  men,  who  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  much 
deliberation  arrive  to  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  things, 
which  at  one  view  he  perfectly  beholds  from  all  eternity. 

But  also  how  the  great  God  designs  liis  own  glory  in  all  that 
he  doth,  we  must  take  great  care,  be  duly  and  decently  under- 
stood. It  were  low  and  mean  to  tiiink  that  the  design  of  his 
mighty  works,  and  accurate  dispensations  is  only  that  he  may 
fill  men's  minds  with  wonder,  be  highly  thought  of,  admired, 
;ind  celebrated  in  the  world,  which  even  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man  would  think  an  end  much  beneath  him.  But  the  glory  of 
his  name  must  be  understood  to  be  primarily  an  objective  glory, 
that  shines  with  a  constant,  and  equal  lustre  in  all  his  dispensa- 
tions, whether  men  observe,  or  observe  it  not.  And  shines 
primarily  to  himself,  so  as  that  he  hath  the  perpetual  self-satis- 
faction of  doing  as  truly  becomes  him,  and  what  is  in  itself  re- 
putable, worthy  of  him,  and  apt  to  approve  itself  to  a  right 
mind,  as  his  own  ever  is,  let  men  think  of  his  ways  as  they 
please.  Thus  it  was  in  liis  creating  the  world,  when  he  had  not 
yet  made  man,  nor  had  him  to  look  on,  as  a  witness  and  ad- 
mirer of  lu's  other  glorious  works,  it  was  enough  to  him  to  be 
self-pleased  that  he  saw  them  to  be  good,  and  that  they  had  his 
own  most  just  and  complacential  approbation.     Nor  is  he  less 
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pleased  with  himself,  in  his  governing  the  world,  than  he  was  in 
the  making  of  it.  As  also  good  men,  by  how  much  the  more 
they  excel  in  goodness,  have  herein  the  greatest  resemblance  and 
imitation  of  God,  doing  good  for  goodness  sake,  and  pleasing 
themselves  with  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  their  own  actions, 
shining  to  their  own  mind  and  conscience,  and  their  discerned 
conformity  to  the  steady  rules  of  righteousness ;  without  being 
concerned,  whether  perverse  and  incompetent  judges  approve, 
or  disapprove,  them.  Though  also,  because  the  blessed  God 
delights  in  propagating  blessedness,  and  imparting  it  to  his  in- 
telligent creatures,  he  is  pleased  in  recommending  himself,  so 
far,  to  their  estimation  and  love,  as  is  necessary  to  their  own 
felicity,  wherein  also  he  doth  as  it  were  but  enjoy  his  own  good- 
ness, as  his  own  felicity  can  only  be  in  himself,  and  is  pleased 
with  the  self-satisfying  beauty,  pleasantness  and  glory  of  it. 

Yet  further  also  we  are  to  consider  that  though  it  be  most  suita- 
ble to  the  majesty,  and  the  independent,  self-sufficient  fulness  of 
God,  to  take  pleasure  only  in  the  real  goodness,  excellency,  de- 
cency, and  glory  of  whatever  he  is,  and  doth  :  yet  it  belongs  to, 
and  becomes  the  dutiful  affection  of  his  people  towards  him,  to 
be  deeply  concerned,  how  he  is  thought  and  spoken  of  in  the  world. 
Dishonourable  reflections  upon  him  are  therefore  as  a  sword  in  their 
bones.What  cannot  hint  him  ought  to  wound  them.Which  dutiful 
love  also  cannot  but  make  them  highly  covet  that  his  name  might 
be  known,  and  renoM'ned  all  the  world  over,  knowing  that  the 
reproach  that  is  no  real  damage,  is  a  wrong  to  him;  and  that  uni- 
versal praise  is  his  right,  though  it  cannot  be  an  advantage.  And 
this  love  to  his  name  they  cannot  more  fitly  express,  than  in 
praying  to  him.  And  here  we  are  further  to  note  that  this  ar- 
gument, thus  generally  considered  hath,  %vhei)  we  use  it  in  pray- 
er, a  twofold  aspect,  that  is  we  are  to  consider  it  as  an  argu- 
ment both  to  God,  and  to  ourselves.  To  God,  as  whereby  we 
expect  to  prevail  with  him  to  liear  our  prayers.  To  ourselves, 
as  whereby  we  are  to  be  urged,  and  excited  to  pray  with  the 
more  importunity  and  confidence,  so  as  not  to  faint  In  prayer. 
Thus  much  as  to  what  Is  more  general.     We  are  now 

Seco7idh/.  To  consider  it  In  reference  to  this  present  case. 
Where  v;e  are  to  shew, — how  the  name  of  God  may  be  un- 
derstood to  be  concerned,  in  his  abhorring,  so  as  to  forsake  a 
people  more  peculiarly  related  to  him,  and  — the  fit  and  right 
use  of  this  argument  in  deprecating  his  doing  so. 

1.  How  the  name  of  God  may  be  understood  concerned  in 
this  matter.  Taking  his  name  to  signify  not  only  his  nature, 
and  the  attributes  of  his  being  themselves,  but  also  the  glory 
and  lustre  of  those  his  attributes,  especially,  which  arc  to  have 
a  more  principal  exercise  and  demonstration  in  the  course  of  liis 
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government  over  mankind,  and  more  particularly,  over  such  a  se- 
lect, peculiar  people.  It  may  seem  greatly  to  reflect  upon, 
his  governing  attributes,  and  detract  from  tlie  glory  of  them, 
and  consequently  to  lessen  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  govern- 
ment, if  having  taken  such  a  people  .into  near,  and  peculiar  re- 
lation to  him,  he  should  grow  into  that  dislike  of  them,  as  at 
length,  quite  to  reject  and  cast  oft"  them,  as  if  he  now  disdained 
the  relation.  That  such  a  contemptuous  rejection  of  this  peo- 
ple is  the  thing  here  deprecated  by  the  prophet,  is  evident  (be- 
sides v.'hai  hath  been  noted  of  the  true  import  of  the  word  ren- 
dered abhor)  from  other  expressions  in  the  context,  that  plainly 
speak  this  very  sense,  and  shew  this  to  be  the  matter  about 
which  he  was  so  deeply  concerned.  Hast  thou  utterly  rejected 
Judah  ?  hath  thy  soul  loathed  Zion  ?  ver.  19.  And  then  pre- 
sently is  added,  to  the  same  sense,  do  not  abhor  us,  &c.  As  when 
a  man's  heart  is  full  of  a  thing,  and  the  sense  of  it  abounds,  he 
varies  expressions  and  front  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  as  from 
a  fountain,  the  matter  streams  from  him  r.cveral  ways.  His  ite- 
rations, and  varied  forms  of  speech  to  the  same  purpose,  shew 
what  urged  him,  and  about  what  his  mind  was  engaged  and 
taken  up.  It  is  plain  that,  at  this  time,  that  which  this  holy 
man  was  in  this  agony  for,  was  not  a  lighter,  temporary  anger, 
but  so  settled  a  displeasure,  as  upon  which  a  iinal  rejection  wa:5 
likely  to  ensue. 

And  he  apprehends  the  name  of  God  to  be  concerned  in  it. 
Wiiich  it  appears  also  lies  with  great  weight  upon  his  spirit,  our 
iniquities  testify  against  us,  but  do  thou  it,  that  is,  save  us,  as 
afterwards,  for  thy  name's  sake,  ver.  7-  And  again,  ver.  9, 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  are  called  by  thy 
name ;  leave  us  not.  Which  also  shews  how  he  understood  it 
to  be  concerned,  namely,  as  the  great  God  was  not  only  the 
common  Ruler  of  the  world,  but  a  Governor  over  them,  in  a 
-  way,  and  upon  terms  that  were  very  peculiar,  namely,  by  cove- 
nant and  compact.  Such  whereof  the  nuptial  contract,  is  the 
usual  resemblance  ;  by  which  the  related  persons  mutually  pass 
into  each  others  right,  and  whereupon,  the  inferior  person  in 
the  relation  takes  the  name  of  the  superior,  as  Isa.  4.  1.  We 
will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel,  only  let  us 
be  called  by  thy  name.  So  the  great  God  entering  that  cove- 
nant with  a  people  ;  "  I  will  be  your  God,  and  you  shall  be  my 
people,"  speaks  of  himself  as  conjugally  related  to  them.  Thou 
shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the  rnoutli  of  the  Lord 
shall  name.  Thou  shalt  also  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God.  Thou 
shalt  no  more  be  termed,  forsaken ;  neither  shall  thy  land  any 
more  be  termed,  desolate  :  but  thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzi- 
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balii  and  thy  land  Beulah  :  for  the  Lord  deh'ghtem  in  thee, 
and   thy    land    shall   be  married.  Isa.  62.  4.     Thy  Maker  is 
thine  husband.  Isa;  54.  5     Who  being  the  governing  relative, 
the  phrase  of  being  called  by  his  name  imports  the   agreed, 
voluntary  subjection  of  such  a  people  to  his  government,  and 
Lis  vouchsafing  to  be  their  Governor,  upon  the  special  terms 
of  his  own    covenant,    whereupon  ^mother  prophet,  pleading 
for  his  special  favour,  and  protection  unto  this  people,  against 
their  heathen  adversaries,  uses  this  phrase.    We  are  thine,  thou 
never  barest  rule  over  tiiem,  they  were  not  called  by  thy  namt, 
isa.  63.   19.     Therefore  this  prophet  understood  his  name  xo  he 
concerned,  if  he  should  reject  them,  as  it  signified  his  honour 
and  reputation  as  their  Governor  by  covenant,  which  further 
appears  by  the  immediate  connection  of  these  words   "  Do  not 
abhor  us  for  thy  name's  sake,"  with  those  that  next  follow.  Do 
not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory :  remember,  break  not  thy 
covenant  with  us;  as  if  he  had  said,    ''  Thou  hast  covenanted 
to  be  our  Governor,  and  hast  erected,  accordingly,  thy  glorious 
throne  among  us.     How  canst  thou  sustain,  or  endure  to  break 
thy  covenant,   and  dishonour  thy  own  throne  !  to  drav^^  a  disre- 
putation upon  thy  government  5  or   cast  a  dark  shadow  upon 
those  famed  excellencies,  which  were  wont  to  recommend  thee 
in  the  sight  of  all  nations  as  the  best  Ruler  that  ever  people  had^ 
and  might  make  the  sons  of  men  apprehend  it  the  most  desi- 
rable thing  in  all  the  world  to  be,  on  the  same  terms,   under 
thy  government !"  Particularly  of  his  attributes  that  have  more 
special  relation  to  his  government,  such  as  these  may  seem  (and 
have  been  apprehended)  liable  to  be  reflected  on  in  this  case. 
(1.)  His  power,  as  if  he  had  designed  to  do  some  great  tiling 
for  them,  which  he   could  not   bring  about,   and  therefore  he 
casts  them  oft,  and  will   seem  no  further  concerned  for  them. 
Or  as  if  his  power  were  confined  within  such  limhs,  that  it  would 
suffice  him  to  destroy  them  once  for  all,  but  not  constantly  to 
preserve  and  prosper  them.     So  when  God  threatened  to  smite 
his  people   Israel  with   the  pestilence,   and  disinherit   them, 
(Num.  14,  12.)  Moses  urges  on  their  behalf,  then  the  Egypti- 
ans shall  hear  it,  for  thou  broughtest  up  this  people  in  thy  might 
from  among  them,  and  they  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land  :  for  they  have  lieard  that  thou,  Lord,  art  among  this  peo- 
ple, that  thou  Lord  art  seen  face  to  face,  and   that  thy  cloud 
standeth  over   them,   and  that  thou  goest  before  them,  by  day- 
time in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Now 
if  thou  shalt  kill  all  this  people,   as  one  man  ;  then  the  nations 
which  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will  speak,  saying,  because  the 
Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land  which  he 
sware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilder- 
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ness:  ver.  13,  14,  15,  16,  or  rather  he  had  sale!,  "That  thou 
hast  peculiarly  owned  them,  and  concerned  thyself  for  them 
cannot  be  hid.  It  hath  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world,  and 
been  the  common  talk  of  all  nations,  and  made  a  more  special 
impression  of  awe  and  terror  upon  the  Egyptians  (against  whom 
thou  first  tookest  part  with  them)  that  thou  wast  usually  seen 
face  to  face  among  them;  that  most  extraordinary  tokens  of  a 
divine  presence,  the  miraculous  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day,  and 
of  fire  by  night,  were  constantly  afforded  them.  There  is  no 
coming  off  (so  far  and  so  openly  hast  thou  been  concerned  for 
them)  but  this  construction  will  be  made  of  it,  that  though 
very  great  difficulties  have  been  overcome  for  them,  there  was  a 
prospect  of  yet  greater,  that  could  not  be  overcome,  and  there- 
fore, that  whereas  less  power  was  required  to  make  a  present 
end  of  them,  thou  didst  rather  choose  to  do  that.  And  this 
consideration  seems  sometimes  to  have  weighed  much  with  God 
hiniself,  as  we  find  he  is  brought  in  speaking  (Deut.  32.  26. 2/) 
I  said  I  would  scatter  them  into  corners,  I  would  make  the  re- 
membrance of  them  to  cease  from  among  men  ;  were  it  not 
that  I  feared  the  wrath  of  the  enemy,  lest  their  adversaries 
should  behave  themselves  strangely,  and  lest  they  should  say 
our  hand  is  high,  &c.     Whence  also 

(2.)  His  wisdom  must,  by  consequence,  be  exposed  too : 
that  this  was  not  foreseen,  and  considered,  when  he  first  un- 
dertook their  conduct,  and  espoused  their  interest. 

(3.)  His  goodness  and  benignity,  his  propensity  to  do  good, 
and  bestow  favours,  that  it  was  not  so  unexhausted  a  fountain 
as  might  seem  suitable  to  a  God  ;  and  to  him,  whom  his  won- 
derful noted  acts  of  favour  towards  that  people,  had  made  to 
be  vogued  among  the  nations  as  the  only  one. 

(4.)  His  clemency  and  unaptness  to  be  provoked;  the  great 
commendation  of  rulers  :  who  ought  to  be  legum  shniles,  like- 
nesses of  the  laws,  as  little  moved  with  passions,  as  the  laws  they 
govern  by.  A  thing  especially  to  be  expected  in  a  divine  Ruler,and 
most  agreeable  to  the  serenity  of  the  nature  of  God.  According 
not  only  to  what  men  are  commonly  wont  to  apprehend  of  his 
nature,  but  what  he  had  been  pleased  to  declare  of  himself,  as  is 
alleged  Num.  14.  I7j  18.  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great 
intimating  that  to  appear  hurried  with  j)assions  would  seem  an 
un-Godlike  impotency,  and  it  is  added,  according  as  thou  hast 
spoken,  saying  the  Lord  is  long-sufl^ring  and  of  great  mercy, 
&c.     Whereupon  therefore 

(5.)  His  sincerity,  another  great  excellency  In  a  governor, 
seems  liable  to  be  suspected  too.  That  he  should  not  be  what 
he  seemed,  had  given  out  of  himself,  or  was  taken,  at  least  t© 
be  the  import  and  vilification  of  his    former  dispeansations, 

VOL.  n.  S  N 
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Which  is  the  scope  of  Moses's  reasoning,  Ex.  32.  1 2.  Where- 
fore slwuld  the  Egj'ptians  speak  and  say,  for  mischief  did  he 
bring  them  out  to  slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  As  if  he  had  said,  why  shall 
tiie  Egyptian  enemy  have  occasion  to  apprehend,  that  God  did 
only  hide  mischievous  intentions  towards  this  people,  under  an 
appearance  and  shew  of  kindness  to  them  ;  that  he  only  drew 
them  hereby  to  trust  in  him,  and  commit  themselves  to  his  care 
and  protection,  that  he  might,  when  he  saw  his  time,  the  more 
please  and  as  it  were  sport  himself  in  having  deceived  them, 
and  in  disappointing  and  destroying  them.  That  therefore  the 
God  of  Israel  was  not  such  a  one  as  he  seemed  willing  to  be 
thought,  nor  a  relation  to  him  so  covctable  a  thing.  Or 
else, 

(6.)  His  constancy,  and  faithfulness  to  himself.  He  may  be 
thought,  in  this  case  more  mutable,  and  unsteady  in  his  own 
designs  than  is  worthy  of  a  God.  Even  Balaam's  notion  of  the 
Deity  could  not  allow  him  to  think  either,  first,  that  as  a  man 
he  could  lie,  or  next,  that  as  the  son  of  man  he  could  repent. 
Num.  23.  The  former  he  thought  not  agreeable  to  the  since- 
rity, nor  the  latter  to  the  constancy  which  he  reckoned  must 
belong  to  the  nature  of  God.  That  he  should  appropriate  a 
people  to  himself,  remarkably  own  them  by  a  long-continued 
series  of  eminent  favours ;  and  at  length  seem  to  grow  weary  of 
them,  and  his  own  design,  and  throw  them  oif !  How  un-God- 
like  a  levity  doth  this  seem  to  import  ?  and  how  contrary  to  the 
encouragement  which  we  sometimes  find  given  to  such  a 
people,  even  from  the  regard  lie  would  have  to  his  own 
name  in  this  respect,  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people,  for 
his  great  name's  sake :  because  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make 
you  his  people.     1.  Sam.  12.  22.    ' 

(7.)  His  righteousness  in  reference  to  his  promise  and  cove- 
nant with  such  a  people,  or  his  faithfulness  unto  them.  For, 
as  considering  only  his  purpose,  atid  his  having  begun  a  design 
his  pursuing  of  it  is  but  faithfulness  (or  a  being  true)  to  himself 
and  his  own  design ;  so  when  his  purpose  hath  expressed  itself 
in  a  promise  to  a  people ;  to  make  it  good  is  to  be  faithful  and 
true  to  them.  And  is  therefore  a  part  of  righteousness,  his  pro- 
mise having  created  a  right  in  them  to  whom  ht?  made  it.  By 
his  purpose  he  is  only  a  debtor  to  himself,  by  his  promise  he  is 
a  debtor  to  them  too.  Upon  this  account  his  name  seems  lia- 
ble to  be  reflected  on,  if  he  should  reject  such  a  people.  As 
the  words  following  the  text  intimate/  Do  not  abhor  us  for 
thy  name's  sake,  do  not  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory,  break 
not  thy  covenant  with  us.  And  such  is  the  import  of  Moses's 
plea,  Num.  14.  16,     Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring 
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tills  people  into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  them,  therefore 
he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness.  Which  pleading  of  his 
he  himself  also  recites,  (Deut.  9.  28.)  with  little  variation ;  and 
implies  in  it,  that  if  God  should  reject  this  people,  it  would  turn 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  name  and  repute  in  the  world,  in 
respect  of  his  truth  and  fidelity  which  made  so  great  a  part  of 
his  name  and  glory.  That  in  his  anger  he  neither  regarded  his 
word,  nor  his  oath.  No  bond  was  sacred  with  him.  Than  which, 
what  could  make  a  prince  more  inglorious,  and  infamous  ?  And 
how  gladly  would  those  more  implacable  enemies  out  of  whose 
hands  he  had  rescued  his  people,  catch  at  such  an  occasion  of 
traducing  and  defaming  him  1  AVe  see  then  how  the  name  of 
God  may  appear  concerned  in  this  matter.  It  seems  indeed  in 
all  these  respects  very  deeply  concerned,  and  much  exix)sed  to 
obloquy,  if  he  reject  such  a  people.  Though  if  he  should,  it 
can  never  be,  but  upon  such  terms,  as  that  all  that  can  be  ob- 
jected, will  appear  to  be  but  groundless  cavil  and  calumny,  and 
admit  of  easy  answer  as  we  shall  see  anon.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  the  matter  admits  of  any  hope,  we  are 

'J.  To  shew  the  fitness  and  right  use  of  this  argument  for  the 
preventing  of  it.  We  are  indeed  manifestly  to  distinguish  these 
two  things. — The  general  fitness  of  this  argument  to  be  used, 
and — wherein  stands  the  fit  and  due  use  of  it.  As  any  thing  else, 
though  in  itself  very  fit  to  be  used  for  such  and  such  purposes 
(as  meat  and  drink  for  instance,  or  learning,  or  speech)  may 
yet  notwithstanding  be  used  very  unfitly.  Therefore  we  shall 
speak  to  both  tiiese  severally,  and  shew — how  fit  an  argument 
this  is  to  be  insisted  on  in  prayer,  even  to  the  purpose  we  are 
now  speaking  of ;  and  what  is  requisite  to  the  due  and  right  use 
of  it  to  this  purpose. 

(1.)  That  it  is  in  itself  an  argument  very  fit  to  be  insisted  on 
in  prayer,  to  this  purpose,  or  to  any  other  in  reference  whereto 
it  is  fit  for  us  to  pray,  is  most  evident ;  for  it  is  most  likely  to 
prevail  with  God,  being  an  argument  taken  from  himself, 
and  most  fit  to  move  and  affect  us  ;  for  it  hath  most  weight  in 
it.  And  we  ought  In  prayer  as  much  as  is  possible,  to  conform 
our  minds  to  God's ;  so  as  not  only  to  pray  for  the  things  which 
we  apprehend  him  most  likely  to  grant,  but  upon  the  same 
grounds,  and  with  the  same  design,  which  he  must  be  supposed 
to  have  in  granting  them,  and  that  there  be  but  one  end  and  aim 
common  to  him  and  us.  We  arc  told  tiiat  if  we  ask  any  thing 
according  to  his  will  he  heareth  us.  1  John  5.  14.  This  is  to 
ask  according  to  his  will,  in  the  highest  and  most  certain 
sense.  For  the  first  and  most  fixed  object  of  any  will  what- 
so  everis  the  end :  of  any  right  will,  the  best  and  most  ex- 
cellent end,  which  can  be  but  one.     The  divine  will  we  are 
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sure,  is  ever  right,  and  must  so  far  as  it  is  known  be  directive, 
and  a  rule  to  ours.  Concerning  the  end  it  is  most  certainly 
known,  he  doth  all  things  (as  he  made  all  things)  for  himself. 
Concerning  the  means  and  way  to  hi.^  end,  we  are  often  igno- 
rant, and  in  doubt ;  and  when  v.e  are,  we  then  are  to  will  no- 
thing but  upon  condition,  that  it  will  conduce  to  the  great  and 
common  end  of  all  things,  and  do  interpietatively,  retract  and 
unpray  every  petition  in  the  very  making  it,  which  shall  be 
really  repugnant  thereto.  Nothing  can  move  God  besides.  He 
is  eternally  self-moved.  Our  attempt  will  be  both  undutiful 
and  vain,  if  we  suffer  our  spirits  to  be  engaged,  and  moved  by 
any  thing  which  will  not  be  a  motive  unto  him.  Therefore  no 
argument  can  be  fit  besides  this,  for  his  own  name,  or  that  can- 
not be  reduced  to  it.  But  the  fitness  of  this  argument  may  be 
more  distinctly  shewn  and  discerned  from  the  following  con- 
siderations, namely,  that  is  most  suitable 

[1.]  To  the  object  of  prayer;  the  glorious  ever-blessed  God. 
To  whom  it  belongs  as  the  appropriate,  most  incommunicable 
prerogative  of  the  Godhead  to  be  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first, 
the  Alpha,  and  the  Omega  ;  the  end,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  all 
things.  Of  whom,  and  tlnough  whom,  and  to  whom  all  things 
are ;  and  unto  whom  must  be  all  glory  for  ever.  Rom.  11.  36. 
So  that  to  pray  to  him  that  he  would  do  this  or  that,  finally  and- 
ultimately  for  any  thing  else  than  his  own  name ;  is  humbly  to 
supplicate  him  that  he  would  resign  the  Godhead  ^  and  quit 
his  throne  to  this,  or  that  creature. 

[2.]  To  the  right  subject  of  prayer,  considered  whether 
according  to  its  original  or  renewed  state.  According  to 
primitive  nature,  or  renewing  grace.  To  primitive  nature, 
which  \yas  no  doubt  pointed  upon  God  as  the  last  end.  Other- 
wise a  creature  had  been  made  with  aversion  to  him,  and  in 
the  highest  pitch  of  enmity  and  rebellion.  Since  there  can  be 
no  higher  controversy  than  about  the  last  end.  And  to  renew- 
ing grace,  the  design  whereof,  as  it  is  such,  can  be  no  other  than 
to  restore  us  to  our  original  state  ;  to  bring  us  back,  and  state 
us  where,  and  as  we  were,  in  that  absolute  subordination  to  God 
that  was  original  and  natural  to  u§.  Which  therefore  stands  in 
repentance  towards  God  as  our  end,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  way,  wherein  alone  we  can  acceptably  re- 
turn and  render  ourselves  back  unto  him.  We  through  the  law 
are  dead  to  the  law,  being  humbled,  broken,  macerated,  morti- 
fied by  it,  we  are  become  dead  to  it,  exempt  from  its  execrating 
condemning  power  and  dominion,  that  we  might  live  to  God, 
(Gal.  '2.  19.)  that  a  new  divine  life  and  nature  might  spring  up 
in  us,  aiming  at  God,  tending  and  working  entirely,  and  only 
rewards  liim.  \^'c  have  been  reduced  to  a  chaop,touttei  confubiQi)» 
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or  even  brouglit  to  nothing,  that  we  might  be  created  anew, 
with  a  re-iaiplanted  disposition  to  serve  the  ends  and  purposes 
for  which  we  were  first  made.  And  thereiore  are  to  yiekl  our- 
selves to  God  as  those  that  are  alive  from  tire  dead,  Uoni.  G.  13. 
that  is,  (as  ver.  11.)  alive  to  God  threngh  Jesus  Christ.  In 
him  we  are  created  to  good  works  (that  arc  priacipally  to  be 
estimated  from  the  end)  which  God  had  before  ordained  that 
we  should  walk  in  them.  Eph,  2.  10.  Thus  we  are  reconciled 
to  God.  The  controversy  is  taken  up,  whicli  was  about  no  lower 
thing  than  the  Deity ;  who  should  be  God,  lie  or  we  :  whether 
we  should  live  and  be  for  ourselves,  or  him.  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,  old  things  are  pas-t  away,  behold, 
all  things  are  become  new  ;  and  all  things  are  of  God,  who 
hath  reconciled  us  to  him-self  by  Jesus  Christ.  2  Cor.  5.  17,  18. 
Hereupon  this  is,  in  prayer,  the  only  proper  genuine  con- 
natural breath  of  the  new  creature,  the  most  inward  habitual 
sense  of  a  devoted  soul  "  To  thee,  O  Lord,  be  all  things,  mayst 
thou  ever  be  the  all  in  all.  Let  the  creation  and  all  things  be 
nothing,  otherwise  than  in  t\\ee.  and  for  thee  !" 

[3.]  To  the  Mediator  in  whose  name  we  pray.  Who  never 
undertook  that  part  of  mediating  between  God  and  us,  with  a 
design  to  alienate,  and  give  away  from  God  the  natural  rights 
of  the  Godhead ;  but  to  assert  them  to  tlie  Jn'ghest,  to  repair 
unto  God  and  expiate  by  his  blood  the  encroachments  we 
had  made  upon  them,  and  provide  we  might  do  so  no  more  : 
that  we  might  be  forgiven  what  was  past,  and  be^dutiful  and 
subject  for  the  future.  His  principal  design  was  to  salve  the 
injured  honour  and  dignity  of  tbe  divine  government,  and  to  re- 
concile therewith  our  impunity,  and  felicity,  to  make  them 
consist.  He  was  therefore  to  redeem  us  to  God  by  his  blood, 
Rev.  5.  n.  How  immodest,  and  abs\ird  a  confidence  v.^ere  it, 
for  any  to  make  use  of  the  jMedlator's  name  in  prayer  against 
his  principal  and  most  important  design  ? 

[4.]  To  the  Spirit  of  prayer  who,  we  are  told  (Rom.  8.  27-) 
makes  intercession  for  the  saints  'a^Icc  Qecv.  \Ve  read  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  but  no  more  is  In  the  text  than  accrn'd- 
iiig  to  God,  that  is,  in  sul>servlency  to  him,  and  his  interest,  so 
as  that  in  prayer,  by  the  dictate  of  that  Spirit,  they  supremely 
mind  the  things  of  God,  and  are  most  intent  upon  bis  con- 
cernments, and  upon  their  own  only  in  subordination  to  his. 
As  it  may  well  be  supposed  his  own  Spirit  will  be  true  to  him, 
and  not  act  the  hearts  which  it  governs,  otherwise  ;  and  that 
the  prayers  that  are  from  himself,  and  of  his  own  inspiring,  will 
be  most  entirely  loyal,  and  import  nothing  but  duty  and  de- 
voted ness  to  him. 

[5.]  To  the  most  perfect  model  and  platform  of  prayer  given 
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US  by  our  Lord  himself.  In  which  the  first  place  is  given  to  the 
petition,  Hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  the  two  next  are  about 
God*s  concernments,  before  any  are  mentioned  of  our  own.  So 
that  the  things  we  are  to  desire,  are  digested  into  two  tables,  as 
the  decalogue  is  containing  the  things  we  are  to  do.  And 
those  that  respect  God  (as  was  fit)  set  first. 

[6.]  To  the  constant  tenour  of  the  prayers  of  holy  men  in 
Scripture.  We  have  seen  how  earnestly  Moses  presses  this  ar- 
gument in  the  mentioned  places,  Exod.  32.  and  Num.  14.  And 
so  doth  Samuel  express  his  confidence  in  it,  when  he  promises, 
upon  their  desire,  to  pray  for  the  trembling  people  of  Israel.  1. 
Sam.  12.22,  23.  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people /or  his 
g^reat  name^s  sake,  because  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make 
you  his  people.  Moreover  as  for  me,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
sin  against  the  Lord,  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you.  And  this  was  a 
pair  whom  God  hath  himself  dignified  as  persons  of  great  ex- 
cellency in  prayer,  and  whose  prayers  he  would  havt  a  value 
for,  if  for  any  man's.  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before 
me,  &c.  Jer.  15.  1.  Thus  also  doth  Joshua  insist,  upon  oc- 
casion of  that  rebuke  Israel  met  with  before  Ai.  Josh.  7-  8.  9* 
O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  turneth  their  backs  before 
their  enemies  ?  For  the  Canaanites,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall  environ  us  round,  and  cut  off 
our  r>ame  from  the  earth  :  and  what  wilt  thou  do  unto  thy 
great  name  ?  And  so  doth  Daniel  plead  (one  of  a  famous 
triad  too,  of  potent  wrestlers  in  prayer.  Ezek.  14.  14.)  OLord 
hear,  O  Lord  forgive,  O  Lord  hearken  and  do :  defer  not  for 
thine  own  sake,  O  my  God ;  for  thy  city  and  thy  people  are 
called  by  thy  name.  Dan.  9.  19. 

[7.]  To  the  highest  example  and  pattern  of  prayer  (fit  to  be 
mentioned  apart)  our  Lord  himself ;  who,^  in  some  of  his  last 
agonies,  praying.  Father  save  me  from  this  hour,  represses  that 
innocent  voice.  But  therefore  came  1  to  this  hour,  and  adds 
Father  glorify  thy  name,  (Job.  12.  27.  28.)  intimating  that  the 
sum  of  his  desires  did  resolve  into  that  one  thing,  and  contented 
to  suffer  what  was  most  grievous  to  himself  thatso,that  might  be 
done  which  should  be.finally  most  honourable  to  that  great  name. 
^  [8.]  To  the  design  and  end  of  prayer,  which  is  partly  and 
principally  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  worship,  a  homage  to 
the  great  God,  and  so  the  design  of  it  is  to  honour  him.  And 
partly  as  a  means,  or  way  of  obtaining  for  ourselves  the  good 
things  we  pray  for,  which  therefore  is  another,  but  an  inferior 
end  of  prayer.  Whether  we  consider  it  under  the  one  notion, 
©r  the  other,  or  propound  to  ourselves  the  one  or  the  other  end 
in  praying;  it  is  most  agreeable  to  pray  after  this  tenour,  and 
to  insist  most  upon  this  argument  in  prayer. 
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First,  Do  wc  intend  prayer  as  a  homage  to  the  great  God, 
and  to  give  him  his  due  glory  in  praying  to  him  ?  How  fitly 
doth  it  fall  in  with  our  design,  when  not  only  our  praying  it- 
self but  the  matter  we  chiefly  pray  for  have  the  same  scope  and 
end.  We  pray  that  we  may  glorify  God.  And  the  thing  we 
more  principally  desire  of  him  in  prayer,  is  that  he  would  glo- 
rify himself,  or  that  his  name  be  glorified.  And  square  all 
other  desires  by  this  measure,  desiring  nothing  else  but  what 
may  be,  or  as  it  is  subservient  hereto.     And 

Secondly,  If  we  intend  and  design  any  thing  of  advantage  to 
ourselves;  we  can  on^y  expect  to  be  heard,  and  to  obtain  it 
upon  this  ground.  The  great  God  deals  plainly  with  us  in 
this,  and  hath  expressly  declared  tliat  if  he  hear,  and  graciously 
answer  us,  it  will  only  be  upon  tliis  consideration,  as  is  often 
inculcated,  Ezekiel  36.  22.  Therefore  say  unto  the  house  of 
Israel,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes,  O 
house  of  Israel,  but  for  my  holy  name's  sake.  And  I  will  sanc- 
tify my  great  name,  which  was  profaned  among  the  heathen, 
and  again,  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  saith  the  Lord  God,  be 
it  known  unto  you  ;  be  ashamed  and  confounded  for  your  own 
ways,  O  house  of  Israel,  ver.  32.  This  every  way  then  ap- 
pears a  most  fit  argument  to  be  insisted  on  in  prayer;  and  to 
this  purpose  as  well  as  to  any  other;  many  of  the  instances 
mentioned  from  Scripture,  having  an  express  and  particular  re- 
ference to  this  very  case,  of  praying  for  a  people  related  to 
God,  and  upon  whom  his  name  was  called.  It  remains  then 
to  shew 

(2.)  What  is  requisite  to  the  right  and  due  use  of  this  argu- 
ment unto  tins  purpose.  Where  we  may  sum  up  all  in  two 
words,  sincerity  and  submission.  The  former  whereof  belongs 
to  this  case  in  common  with  all  others,  wherein  v/e  can  use  this 
argument,  or,  which  is  all  one,  wherein  we  can  pray  at  all. 
The  other  hath  somewhat  a  more  peculiar  reference  to  this  case 
considered  apart  by  itself.  And  indeed  that  the  one  and  tlie 
other  of  these  are  requisite  in  the  use  of  this  argument,  are  both 
of  them  corollaries  from  the  truth  itself  we  have  been  hitherto 
insisting  on,  and  that  have  the  very  substance  and  spirit  of  it 
in  them.  For  if  this  be  an  argument  fit  to  be  used  in  prayer 
at  all,  it  Is  obvious  to  collect,  that  It  ought  to  be  used  with 
great  sincerity  In  any  case,  and  with  much  submission,  especi- 
ally, in  such  a  case  as  this. 

[1.]   It  is  requisite  we  use  this  argument  with  sincerity,  that ' 
is,  that  v,'e  have  a  sense  in  our  hearts  correspondent  to  the  use 
of  it,  or  that  the  impression  be  deeply  Inwrought  into  our  spirits 
of  the  glorious  excellency  of  the  name  of  God.     So  as  it  be 
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really  the  most  desuuble  thing  in  our  eyes,  that  it  be  magnified 
and  rendered  most  glorious  whatsoever  becomes  of  us,  or  of  any 
people  or  nation  under  heaven.  Many  have  learned  to  use  the 
words  "for  thy  name's  sake,"  as  a  formula,  a  plausible  phrase, 
a  customary,  fashionable  form  of  speech,  when  first,  there  is  no 
inward  sense  in  their  hearts  that  doth  suhesse,  lies  under  the 
expression,  so  as  that  with  them  it  can  be  said  to  signify  any 
tiling,  or  liare  any  meaning  at  all.  Or,  secondly,  they  may 
have  much  another  meaning  from  what  these  words  do  iuiport, 
a  very  low,  self- regarding  one.  As  when  in  praying  for  a  people 
that  bear  this  name,  of  whom  themselves  are  a  part,  these  words  are 
In  their  mouths,  but  their  hearts  are  really  solicitous  for  nothing 
but  their  own  little  concernments,  their  wealth,  and  peace,  and 
ease,  and  fleshy  accommodations.  Apprehending  a  change  of 
religion  cannot  fall  out  among  such  a  people,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  what  may  be  dangerous  to  themselves  in  these  mean 
respects:  Whereupon  it  may  fall  out  that  they  will  pray 
earnestly,  cry  aloud,  be  full  of  concern,  vehemently  importunate, 
and  all  the  noise  and  cry,  mean  nothing  but  their  own  corn, 
■vvine,  and  oil.  They  mention  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  not 
in  truth.  It  appears  the  servants  of  God  in  the  use  of  this  argu- 
ment have  been  touched  in  their  very  souls  with  so  deep  and 
quick  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  divine  name, 
that  nothing  else  hath  seemed  cpnsiderable  with  them,  or  worth 
the  regarding  besides  :  As  in  those  pathetic  expostulations, 
*'  What  wilt  thou  do  to  thy  great  name  ?  What  will  the 
Egyptians  say,  &c.?"  This  alone, apart  from  their  own  concern- 
ments, was  the  weighty  argument  with  them.  For  it  weighed 
nothing  with  Moses  on  the  contrary,  to  be  told,  "  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,"  To  have  himself  never  so  glorious  a 
name,  to  be  spread  in  the  world  and  transmitted  to  all  after- 
ages  as  the  root  and  father  of  a  mighty  people,  was  a  light 
thing  in  comparison  of  the  injury  and  dis-reputation  that  would 
be  done  to  God's  own  name,  if  he  should  desert  or  destroy  this 
people.  Or,  thirdly,  they  may  h^ve  a  very  wicked  meaning. 
The  name  of  God  may  be  invoked,  religious  solemnities  used  as 
a  pretence  and  colour  to  flagitious  actions.  In  nomine  Domini 
' — <^c.  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Most  execrable  villainies 
have  been  prefaced  with  that  sacred,  adorable  name.  As  when 
a  fast  was  i)roclaimed,  but  a  rapine  upon  Naboth's  vineyard 
was  the  thing  designed.  And  the  awful  name  of  God  was  in- 
differently used  in  prayer  and  in  perjury  to  serve  the  same  vile 
purpose.  Jn  which  soever  of  those  degrees  this  venerable  name 
is  insincerely  mentioned,  we  ought  to  account  a  great  requisite 
is  wanting  to  a  right  use  of  it  as  an  arg^iraent  in  prayer.    And 
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should  consider  botli  the  absurdity  and  the  iniquity  of  our  so 
niisusing  it. 

First.  The  absurdity,  for  who  can  reasonably  think  him  ca- 
pable of  hearing  our  prayers^  whom  at  the  same  time  he  thinks 
incapable  of  knowing  our  hearts  ?  Am  I  consistent  with  my- 
self when  I  invogtrtr,  worship,  trust  in  him  as  a  God,  whom  I 
think  I  can  impose  upon  by  a  false  shew  ?  Is  it  likely,  if  I  can 
deceive  him,  that  he  tan  help  and  succour  me  ? 

Secondly.  The  iniquity.  For  this  can  be  no  low  (though  it  be 
not  the  peculiar)  sense  of  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God 
in  vain.  And  we  know  with  what  awful  words  that  great  precept 
is  enforced.  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  takcth  his 
name  in  vain.  Nor  can  any  man  devise  to  put  a  greater  atfiont 
upon  him  than  to  approach  him  with  insincerity.  For  it  is  to 
use  him  as  a  senseless  idol,  and  signifies  as  if  1  counted  him  as  the 
vanities  of  the  Gentiles,  one  of  their  inanimate  or  brutal  gods ; 
denies  his  omniscience  to  discern,  and  his  justice  and  power  to 
revenge  the  indignity,  all  at  once.  And  what  now  is  to  l)e  ex- 
pected from  such  a  prayer  wherein  1  both  fight  with  myself  and 
him  at  the  same  time.  With  myself,  for  the  same  object  that  I 
worship,  I  affront  in  the  same  act,  and  with  him ;  for  my  wor- 
ship is  but  seeming,  and  tlie  affront  real. 

Such  a  disagreement  with  myself  were  enough  to  blast  my 
prayer.  The  dvvj^  Si^'vxo;,  the  man  with  two  souls,  Jam.  1. 
the  double-minded  man  is  said  to  be  ctyicdxqalQo,  wistable (in- 
cunsistent  tvith  himself  the  word  signifies)  and  let  not  such  a 
man  think  saith  the  apostle,  that  he  shall  receive  any  thing  of 
the  Lord.  Much  more  when  his  prayer  is  not  only  not  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  but  offensive.  And  by  which  lie  is  so  far  from 
pleasing  that  he  provokes. 

It  is  then  of  unspeakable  concernment  to  us  in  the  use  of  this 
argument,  that  we  well  understand  ourselves.  Let  us  search  our 
hearts.  And  see  that  we  mean  as  we  speak,  that  we  do  not  pre- 
tend a  concernedness,  and  zeal  for  the  name  of  God,  when  he 
that  knows  all  things,  knows  that  we  lie  ;  and  that  W'e  do  but 
flatter  him  with  our  mouth,  and  lie  unto  him  with  our  tongues 
wiien  our  heart  is  not  right  witli  him.  Ps.  78.  36,  37-  Tiiat 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  in  great  perplexity  about  the  name  and 
glory  of  God,  when  we  are  quite  unconcerned  v.hat  becomes  of 
his  name,  are  only  solicitous  lest  we  should  suffer  ourselves, 
afraid  of  being  undone,  of  losing  our  estates,  or  of  being  driven 
from  our  dwellings,  or  perhaps  Ijut  of  being  abridged  somewiiat 
of  our  conveniencies,  and  more  delectable  enjoyments.  As  if 
(not  the  fortunes  of  Cesar,  and  the  empire  but)  the  mighty 
and  all  comprehensive  name  of  the  great  -Lord  of  heaven  and 

VOL.  II.  So 
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earth  did  depend  upon  our  being  lich  or  quiet,  and  at  our  ease, 
and  having  our  sense  and  fancy  gratified.  As  if  the  heavens 
rested  upon  our  shoulders,  and  tlie  frame  of  the  universe  were 
sustained  by  us,  who  ourselves  need  such  pitiful  supports,  lean 
upon  shadows,  and  if  they  fail  us  are  ready  to  sink  and  drop  into 
nothing  ! 

[2.]  Submission  is  highly  requisite  especklly  in  a  case  of  this 
nature,  that  is,  we  are  to  submit  to  his  judgment  the  disposal 
both  of  his  concernments,  which  this  argument  directly  intends, 
and  our  own  which  we  are  too  apt,  indirectly  to  connect  with 
his,  so  as  to  be  more  principally  solicitous  about  them. 

First.  His  concernment  in  this  case  must  (as  is  fit)  be  sub- 
mitted with  all  humble  deference  to  his  own  judgment,  it  being 
really  a  doubtful  case,  not  whether  it  be  a  desirable  thing,  that 
the  name  and  honour  of  God  should  be  preserved  and  advanced, 
or  whether  we  should  desire  it  ?  But  whether  his  continuing 
such  a  people  in  visible  relation  to  himself,  or  rejecting  and 
casting  them  ofFj  will  be  more  honourable  and  glorious  to  him  ? 
Where  the  doubt  lies,  there  must  be  the  submission,  tliat  is, 
this  matter  must  be  referred  to  himself,  it  being  such  as  where- 
of he  only  is  the  competent  judge  and  not  we.  The 
thing  to  be  judged  of,  is  not  whether  occasion  may  not 
be  taken  by  men  of  short  discourse,  and  of  profane  minds,' 
to  think  and  speak  reflectingly  of  such  a  piece  of  pro- 
vidence, that  is,  if  a  people  whom  God  had  long  visibly  owned 
and  favoured  should  be,  at  length,  rejected  with  detestation, 
and  exposed  to  ruin.  It  is  like,  the  heathen  nations  were  very 
apt  so  to  insult,  when  God  did  finally  abandon  and  give  up  that 
people  of  the  Jews,  and  make  them  cease  at  once  to  be  his  peo- 
ple, and  any  people  at  all.  As  we  know  they  did  before,  when 
they  gained  any  temporary  advantage  upon  them,  upon  their 
being  able  to  spoil  their  country,  to  reduce  tliem  to  some  dis- 
tress; and  straiten  their  chief  city  with  a  siege,  as  if  they  had 
them  totally  in  their  power,  they  presently  draw  the  God  of 
-Israel  into  an  ignominious  comparison  with  the  fictitious  deities 
of  other  vanquished  countries  :  the  gods  of  Hamath,  Arphad, 
Sepharvaim,  Isa.  36.  19.  (who  are  also  stiled  their  kings  as 
is  thought,  2  King.  1.9.  13.  *  though  the  destruction  of  their 
kings  may  also  admit  to  be  meant  as  an  argument  of  the  im- 
potency  of  their  gods.  And  they  are  mentioned  distinctly,  as 
perhaps  was  not  observed,  in  both  those  cited  books  of  Scripture 
where  that  history  is  more  largely  recorded;  2  Kings  18.  34. 
eh.  19.  13.  and  Isa.  36.  19.  ch.  37-  12,  13.)  as  if  he  were 
able  to  do  no  more  for  the  protection  of  his  peojile,  than  they 
for  their  worshippers.     And  so,  for  a  few  moments,  lie  remains 

*  Seldctu  de  Diis  Syris.  2.  C;ip  lO".  ' 
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under  the  censure  of  being  an  impotent  God.  But  that  mo- 
mentajv  ehxid  he  knew  how  soon  to  dispel,  and  make  his  glory 
shine  out  so  much  the  more  briglitly  unto,  not  only  a  convin- 
cing, but  an  amazing  confutation  of  so  prophane  folly  ;  yielded 
the  short  sighted  adversary  a  temporary  victory,  which  he  could 
presently  redeem  out  of  tiieir  hands,  that  h,e  might  the  uiore 
gloriously  triumph  in  their  surprising,  unfeared  ruin ;  and  so 
let  them  and  all  the  world  see  that  those  advantages  were  not 
extorted,  but  permitted  upon  considerations  that  lay  out  of  their 
reach  to  comprehend;  and  that  they  proceeded  not  from  want 
of  povvcr,  but  the  excellency  of  other  perfections,  which  would 
in  due  time  be  understood  by  such  as  were  ca])able  of  making  a 
right  judgment.  His  wisdom,  holiness  and  justice  which  ap- 
peared in  putting  a  people  so  related  to  him,  under  seasonable 
rebukes  and  discountenance,  when  the  state  of  the  case,  and  the 
methods  of'his  government  required  it.  And  so  much  the 
rather  because  they  were  so  related.  According  to  that  you 
only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  therefore  I 
M'ill  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.  Amos.  3.  2.  The  matter 
here  to  be  disputed,  was  not  whether  it  did  not  occasion  a  pre- 
sent dishonour  to  the  God  of  Israel,  to  let  the  enemy  have  such 
a  seeming  ground  of  spiteful  suggestions  concerning  him,  as  if 
he  were  impotent,  or  variable,  or  false  to  them  that  had  in- 
trusted themselves  to  his  protection  and  care  ;  but  whether  that 
dishonour  were  not  recompensed  with  advantage,  by  the  greater 
glory  that  accrued  to  him  afterwards.  And  this  also  is  the 
matter  that  must  come  under  judgment,  if  at  length  he  should 
finally  cast  off  such  a  people;  whether  upon  the  whole,  all 
things  being  consklered  and  taken  together,  it  be  not  more  for  the 
honour  of  his  name,  and  the  reputation  of  his  rectoral  attributes, 
to  break  off  such  a  relation  to  them,  than  continue  it.  Where- 
in he  is  not  concerned  to  approve  himself  to  the  opiriion  of  fools, 
or  half-witted  persons :  and  whose  shallow  judgment  too,  is 
governed  by  their  disaffection;  but  to  such  as  can  consider. 
Perhaps,  to  such  as  shall  hereafter  rise  up  in  succeeding  ages. 
For  he  ;s.  not  in  haste.  His  steady  duration,  commensurate 
with  all  -^^le  successions  of  time,  and  which  runs  into  eternity, 
can  well  admit  of  his  staying  till  this  or  that  frame  and  con- 
texture of  providence  be  completed,  and  capable  of  being  more 
entirely  viewed  at  once,  and  till  calmer  minds,  and  men  of  less 
interested  passions  shall  come  to  have  the  considering  of  it. 
And  in  the  mean  time  he  hath  those  numberless  myriads  of  wise 
and  holy  sages  in  the  other  world,  the  continual  observers  of  all 
his  dispensations,  that  behold  them  with  equal,  unbiassed  minds, 
and  from  the  evidence  of  the  matter,  give  their  concurrent  ap- 
probation and  applause,  with  all  the  true  members  of  the 
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church  on  earth,  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints.  Rev. 
15.  3.  But  it  is  enough  and  much  more  considerable  to  ap- 
prove himself  to  himself;  and  that  all  his  dispensations  are 
guided  according  to  the  steady,  eternal  reason  of  things,  which 
is  an  inviolable  law  to  liim,  from  which  he  never  departs,  and 
from  the  perpetual  uniform  agreement  of  all  his  providences 
whereto,  an  indubious  glory  will  result  unto  him,  that  will 
never  admit  the  least  eclipse,  or  ever  be  capable  of  being  drawn 
into  dispute.  And  according  whereto  it  will  appear,  if  ever  he 
forsake  such  a  people,  the  concernment  of  his  name  and  glory 
in  the  matter,  was  the  great  inducement  to  it,  that  he  did  even 
owe  it  to  himself,  and  had  not,  otherwise,  done  right  to  his  own 
name.  And  M'hatsoever  might  be  argued  from  it  to  the  con- 
trary will  be  found  capable  of  a  clear  and  easy  answer,  so  as 
that  the  weight  of  the  argument  will  entirely  lie  on  this  side. 
For 

As  to  hispotver,  he  hath  reason  to  be  ever  secure  concerning 
the  reputation  of  that,  having  given,  and  knowing  how  further 
to  give,  when  he  pleases,  suthcient  demonstrations  of  it  others 
ways.  Nor  was  it  ever  his  design  to  represent  himself  as  a  Be- 
ing of  mere  power,  whicli  of  itself,  hath  nothing  of  moral  ex- 
cellency in  it,  nor  do  the  appearances  of  it  tend  to  beget  that- 
true  notion  of  God  in  tlie  minds  of  men  which  he  designed  to 
propogate ;  otherwise  than  as  the  glory  of  it  should  shine  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  his  other  attributes  that  are  more  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  God,  more  appropriate  to  him,  and  more  apt  to 
represent  him  to  the  world  as  the  most  suitable  object  of  a  reli- 
gious veneration.  Whereas  mere  power  is  capable  of  having 
place  in  an  unintelligent  nature,  and  in  an  intelligent,  tainted 
with  the  most  odious  impurities.  He  never  desired  to  be 
known  among  men  by  such  a  name,  as'  should  signify  power 
only  unaccompanied  with  wisdom,  holiness,  &c.     And 

Forhisivisdnm;  it  is  seen  in  pursuing  valuable  ends,  by  me- 
thods suitable  to  them,  and  becoming  himself.  It  became  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  a  God,  to  select  a  nation,  that  he  would 
favour  more  than  other  nations,  but  would  ill  have  a|teed  with 
his  wisdom  to  have  bound  himself  absolutely  to  them,  to  favour 
them,  howsoever  they  should  demean  themselves. 

His  hoiinty  and  goodness^  though  it  found  them  no  better 
than  other  people,  was  to  have  made  them  better.  Nor  was  it 
any  disreputation  to  his  goodness  to  divert  its  current,  when  they 
after  long  trial,  do  finally  resist  its  design. 

His  clemency  must  not  be  made  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  in-, 
advertency,  or  neglect :     and   to  give  the  world  cause  to  say, 
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tusK,  God  seetli  not,  neither  is  there  knowledge  In  the  most  high. 
Nor  for  indiftereiiey,  and  unconceniedness  wliat  men  do,  as  if 
good  and  bad  were  alike  to  him.  And  tliat  such  as  do  exW  were 
good  in  the  sight  of  tlie  Lord,  and  he  delighted  in  them  ;  words 
wherewitli  he  sometime  complained  that  men  wearied  hini 
Mai.  2.  17.  He  is  not  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  one  attri- 
bute by  the  real  prejudice  of  another  ;  that  is,  the  offence  and 
grievance  to  it,  which  acting  directly  against  it  (if  that  were 
possible)  would  occasion. 

His  sincerif}/  will  be  higlily  vindicated  and  glorilied,  when  it 
shall  be  seen  thjat  there  is  nothing  more  of  severity  in  such  a 
dispensation,  whenever  it  takes  place,  than  was  plainly  express- 
ed in  his  often  repeated  fore-warnings  and  ihreatnings,  even  long 
before.     And  therefore 

He  is  herein  but  constant  to  himself,  and  should  be  more 
liable  to  the  charge  of  mutability,  and  inconstancy,  if  finally, 
when  the  case  should  so  require,  he  should  not  take  this  course. 
And 

As  to  his  righteousness  and  fidelity/  towards  such  a  people, 
even  those  to  whom  he  more  strictly  obliged  himself  than  ever 
he  did  to  any  particular  nation  besides.  Let  but  the  tenour  of 
his  covenant  with  tliem  be  consulted,  and  see  v/hether  he  did 
not  reserve  to  himself  a  liberty  of  casting  tliem  off,  if  tliey  revolt- 
ed from  him.  And  whether  these  were  not  liis  express  terms 
that  he  would  be  witli  them  while  the,y  were  witli  him,  but  that 
if  they  forsook  him,  he  would  forsake  them  also. 

Therefore  much  more  is  he  at  liberty,  as  to  any  other  people, 
to  whom  he  never  made  so  peculiar  promises  of  external  favours 
as  he  did  to  this  people.  Nor  hereupon  can  any  thing  l)e  plead- 
ed from  Ills  name,  or  that  is  v,  Ithin  the  compass  of  its  significa- 
tion, with  any  certainty,  that  it  sliall  conclude,  and  be  determin- 
ing on  the  behalf  of  such  a  people.  There  is  a  real,  great  doubt 
in  the  case,  whether  the  argum.ent  may  not  weigh  more  the 
other  way.  And  whether  the  wickedness  of  such  a  people  may 
not  be  grown  to  such  a  prodigious  excess,  that  whereas  none  of 
these  his  mentioned  attributes  do  make  it  necessary,  he  should 
continue  his  relation,  some  other,  that  could  not  be  alleged  for 
it,  may  not  be  alleged  against  it,  and  do  not  make  it  necessary 
he  should  break  it  off.  The  glory  of  his  holiness  (which  if  we 
consider  it  in  itself,  and  consider  the  value,  and  stress  he  is  wont 
to  put  upon  it,  we  might  even  reckon  the  prime  glory  of  the 
Deity)  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  sufficiently  salved  and  vindicated 
without,  at  length,  quite  abandoning  and  casting  them  off. 
There  seems  to  be  somewhat  very  awful  and  monitory  in  those 
most  pleasant,  gracious  words,  and  that  breathe  so  sweet  a  savour. 
But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is^  a  heavenly:  where- 
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fore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  tlieir  God.  Heb.l  1.16.  that 
is,  that  if  a  people  that  have  long  enjoyed  brighter  discoveries 
of  heaven, and  the  way  to  it,   do  yet  generally  bear  a  disaffected 
heart  to  the  design  of  that  revelation,  remain  habitually  terrene 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  governed  by  the  spirit  of  it,  ingulfed 
in  the  common  pollutions,  sensualities,  impieties  of  the  wicked 
atheistical  inhabitants  of  this  earth.     God  will  be  even  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God.     He  will  reckon  it  ignominious,  and  a 
reproach  to  him  (though  he  will  save  such  as  are  sincere  among 
them)   to- stand  visibly  related  to  such  a  people  as  their  God. 
What  to  have  them  for  a  peculiar  people,    that    are    not    pe- 
culiar? to  distinguish  them    that    will    not    be  distinguished? 
To    make    a    visible    difference    by    external    favours     and 
privileges,  where    there   is    no  visible   difference  in  practice 
and    conversation,    that    might     signify    a    more    excellent 
spirit.     This  is  not  only  to  lose  the  intended  design,  but  to  Ijave 
it  turn  to  a  disadvantage.     And  M'hom  he  expected  to  be  for  a 
name  and  a  praise  to  him,  a  crown  and  a  royal  diadem,  to  be- 
come to  him  a  dishonour  and  a  blot.       And  we  do  find  that 
such  severities  as  have  been  used  towards  such  a  people,  are  de- 
clared to  have  been    so,  even  for  the  sake  of  his  name,  Jer.  34. 
16,  17.     But  ye  turned  and  polluted  my  name, — Therefore   I 
will  make  you  to  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
And  when  therefore  a  remnant  of  this  people,  rebelliously,  a- 
gairist  God's  express  word,  went  down  into  Egypt,   preferring  a 
precarious  subsistence,  under  tyranny  and  idolatry,  at  tiie  cruel 
mercy  of  a  long  since  baffled  enemy  before  the  true  religion, 
and  liberty,  under  the  divine  protection,  see  how  Gud  expresses 
his  resentment  of  this  dishonour  done  to  his  name,  and  the  af- 
front offered  to  his  government.     Jer.  44.  26.     Therefore  hear 
ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,  all  Judah  that  dwell  in   the  land  of 
Egypt,  Behold,!  have  sworn  by  my  great  name,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  my  name,  shall  no  more  be  named  in  the  mouth  of  any 
man  of  Ji.dah,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying;  tlie  Lord  God 
liveth. 

And  wlien  the  time  drew  nearer  of  God's  total  rejection  of 
that  people,  as  in  the  time  of  Malachi's  prophecies;  they  are 
charged  witli  despising  and  profaning  his  name,  (chap.  1.  5,  6, 
12.)  and  are  told  God  had  now  no  pleasure  in  them,  nor  would 
accept  an  offering  at  their  hands,  bui  that  his  name  sbould  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  (ver.  10,  11.)  even  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  intimating  that  (ex- 
cepting those  few" that  thought  on  his  name.  (chap.  3.  16.)  and 
that  feared  his  name,  (eh.  4.  2,)  who  he  says  should  be  his,when 
he  made  up  his  jewels  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  should  rise 
viposj  then))  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  but  in  the 
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day  tliat  should  burn  as  an  oven,  (when  the  whoK""  hemisphere 
shoukl  be  as  one  liery  vauh)  they  should  be  burnt  up  as  stubble 
and  neither  root  nw  braneli  he  left  of  them,  and  all  this  upon 
the  concern  he  had  for  his  name,  which  was  reproached  by  such 
a  people's  pretending  to  it.  Whereupon,  they  had  been  threa- 
tened (eh.  2.  V.  2.)  that  except  they  did  give  glory  to  his  name 
he  would  curse  them,  and  their  blessings,  corrupt  their  seed, 
spread  dung  upon  their  faces,  even  that  of  their  solemn  feasts, 
and  they  should  be  taken  away  therewith. 

It  is  therefore  possible  the  whole  force  of  this  argument  mav 
lie  against  us,  iit  praying  for  such  a  people,  1  say,  it  is  possil)U' 
it  may,  whether  actually  it  do  or  no,  we  can  never  be  compe- 
tent judges.  Our  knowledge  is  not  large  enough,  nor  our 
minds  enough  comprehensive.  Our  wisdom  is  folly  itself  to  the 
estimating  such  a  case.  We  are  capable  of  pronoimclng  hastily, 
it  would  in  this,  or  that  particular  respect,  be  dishonourable, 
and  an  obscuremcnt  of  Cod's  najne,  if  he  shonld  cast  off  Eng- 
land. But  he  that  pronounces  hastily,  considers  but  a  few  tilings 
and  looks  but  a  little  way. 

The  question  is  whether  all  things  compared  and  considered 
together,  that  belong  to  such  a  case,  it  will  be  more  honourable 
to  God  or  dishonourable,  and  more  or  less  recommend  him  to 
intelligent  minds,  get  him  a  greater  and  more  excellent  name 
and  renown  in  the  world,  when  it  shall  be  enlightened  to  con- 
sider the  case,  to  break  off  his  relation  or  continue  it?  We  know 
his  own  judgment  is  according  to  truth,  and  hope  he  will  judge 
the  way,  that  will  be  more  favourable  to  us.  But  we  cannot 
be  certain  of  it.  It  is  a  case  that  requires  tiie  judgment  of  his 
all  comprehending  mind,  whose  prospect  is  large  every  way; 
and  takes  in  all  the  decencies  and  indecencies  that  escape  our 
notice.  As  we  know  in  viewing  things  with  the  eye,  a  quick, 
and  clear  sight.  (Especially  helped  with  a  fit  instrument)  will 
discern  many  tilings,  so  fine  and  minute,  as  to  be,  to  a  duller 
eye,  altogether  invisible.  It  is  the  v.ork  of  wisdom,  and  judg- 
ment, to  discern  exactly  the  critical  seasons,  aiud  junctures  of 
time,  when  to  do  this  or  that.  And  the  wise  God  in  his  dis- 
pensations, especially  towards  a  great  community,  or  the  col- 
lective body  of  a  people,  takes  usually  a  vast  compass  of  time, 
within  which  to  select  the  apt  and  fit  season,  for  this  or  that  act, 
whether  of  severity,  or  mercy  towards  tliem.  And  it  is  more  fit, 
ashy  the  coincidence  of  tilings,  it  cuntributesmore  to  the -greater 
glory  of  his  name.  We  cannot  discern  the  things,  the  concur- 
rence whereof,  makes  this  a  fitter  season  than  another,  that  such 
an  event  should  be  placed  just  there,  within  so  large  a  tract  of 
time.  What  mortal  man,  or  indeed  what  finite  mind,  was  ca- 
pable of  judging  some  hundj'cds  of  years  before,  what  was  just 
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Wanting  to  the  fulness  of  the  Amorites  sin,  so  as  that  it  should  be 
more  honourable,  and  glorious  to  the  divine  justice,  not  to  ani- 
madvert thereon,  till  that  very  time  when  he  did  it.  Or  why  he 
chose  that  time  which  he  pitched  upon,  wherein  to  come  down, 
and  deliver  his  Israel  from  their  Egyptian  oppressors.  Or  when 
(v.ithout  inspiration)  to  be  able  to  say  the  time  to  favour  Zion, 
even  the  set  time  is  come.  Nor  are  we  to  resolve  the  matter 
only  into  the  absoluteness  of  his  sovereignty,  upon  the  account 
whereof  he  may  take  what  time  he  pleases,  but  the  depth  of  his 
hidden  wisdom,  for  he  doth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  will,  having  reasons  to  himself,  which  our  shallow,  dim, 
sight  perceives  not,  and  whereof  we  are  infinitely  less  able  to 
make  a  sure  judgment,  tlian  a  country  ideot  of  reasons  of  state. 
He  may  (as  to  the  present  caae)  think  it  most  fit,  most  honour- 
able, and  glorious,  so  often  to  forgive,  or  so  long  to  forbear  such 
a  delinquent  people;  and  may,  at  length,  judge  it  most  becom- 
ing him,  and  most  worthy  of  him,  as  he  is  the  common  Ruler 
of  the  world,  and  their  injured  despised  Ruler,  to  strike  the  fatal 
stroke,  and  quite  cut  them  off  from  him. 

Now  here,  it  is  therefore  necessarily  our  duty,  to  use  this 
argument  with  him  of  his  name,  so,  as  wholly  to  submit  the 
matter  to  i\is  judgment,  and  but  conditionally,  if  it  will  indeed 
make  most  for  the  gloryof  his  name,  that  then  he  will  not  abhor 
and  reject  such  a  people  even  for  his  name's  sake.  Nor  can  we 
herein  be  too  importunate,  if  we  be  not  peremptory,  not  too 
intent  upon  the  end,  the  glory  of  his  namej  for  about  the 
goodness,  excellency  and  desirableness  of  that  we  are  certain  ; 
if  we  be  not  too  determinate  about  the  means,  or  what  will  be 
most  honourable  to  his  name,  concerning  which  we  are  uncer- 
tain. Neither  is  it  disallowed  us  to  use  the  best  judgment  we 
can,  about  the  means,  and  the  interest  of  God's  name  in  this 
case.  It  is  not  our  fault  to  be  mistaken,  he  expects  us  not  to 
vse  the  judgment  of  gods.  But  it  will  we  our  fault  to  be  pe- 
remptory and  confident  in  a  matter,  wherein  we  may  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  must  signify  too  much  officiousness,  as  if  we 
understood  his  afiairs  better  than  himself,  and  a  bold  insolence 
to  take  upon  us  to  be  the  absoluli' judges  of  what  we  understand 
not ;  and  to  cover  our  presumption  with  a  pretence  of  duty. 
Therefore  though  such  a  people  be  dear  to  us,  yet  because  his 
?iame  ought  to  be  infinitely  more  dear,  that  in  the  settled  bent  of 
our  hearts  we  ought  to  prefer;  and  be  patiejitof  his  sentence, what- 
ever it  prove  to  be,  with  deep  resentment  of  our  own  desert  but 
with  high  complacency  that  his  name  is  vindicated  and 
glorified,  and  with  a  sincere,  undissembled  applause  of  the 
justice  of  his  proceedings ;  how  severe  soever  they  may  be  to- 
wards us:  especially  if  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  severity 
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will  terminate,  but  in  a  temporary  discountenance  and  f^o^rn ; 
not  in  a  final  rejection. 

Secondly.  Much  more  are  we  to  submit  our  own  secular  con- 
cernments, which  may  be  involved.  That  is,  we  ought  only  to 
pray,  vve  may  have  the  continued,  free,  profession  and  exer- 
cise of  our  religion,  in  conjunction  with  the  comfortable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  if  that  may  consist  with,  and 
best  serve  the  honour  of  his  great  name.  But  if  he  do  really 
make  this  judgment  in  our  case,  that  we  have  so  misdemeaned 
ourselves,  and  been  so  little  really  better  to  common  observa- 
tion, in  our  practice  and  conversation,  than  men  of  a  worse  re- 
ligion, that  he  cannot  without  injury  to  his  name,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  his  government,  countenance  us  against  them,  by  the 
visible  favours  of  his  providence  :  that  it  will  not  be  honourable 
for  him  to  protect  us  in  our  religion,  to  so  little  purpose  ;  and 
while  we  so  little  answer  the  true  design  of  itj  that  if  we  will 
retain  our  religion  (which  we  know  we  are  upon  no  terms  to 
quit)  we  must  suffer  for  it,  and  sanctify  that  name  before  men 
by  our  suffering,  which  vve  dishonoured  by  our  sinning.  We 
have  nothing  left  us  to  do  but  to  submit  to  God,  to  humble  our- 
selves under  his  mighty  hand,  to  accept  the  punishment  of  our 
sin,  to  put  off"  our  ornaments,  expecting  what  he  will  do  with 
us.  And  be  content  that  our  dwellings,  our  substance,  our 
ease  and  rest,  our  liberties  and  lives,  if  he  will  have  it  so,  be  all 
sacrifices  to  the  honour  of  that  excellent  name.  Nor  can  our 
use  of  this  argument  want  such  submission  without  much  in- 
sincerity. Concerning  this  therefore  look  back  to  what  was  said 
on  the  former  head. 

Nor  is  there  any  hardship  in  the  matter,  that  we  are  thus 
limited  in  our  praying,  for  what  even  nature  itself  teacheth  us 
to  desire  ;  our  safety,  peace  and  outward  comforts  ;  unless  we 
count  it  a  hardship  that  we  are  creatures,  and  that  God  is 
God,  and  that  ours  is  not  the  supreme  interest.  The  desires  of 
the  sensitive  nature  are  not  otherwise  to  be  formed  into  petitions 
than  by  the  direction  of  the  rational,  that  also,  being  governed 
by  a  superadded  holy,  divine  nature;  unto  which  it  is  a  supreme 
and  a  vital  law,  that  God  is  to  be  the  first-eyed  in  every  thing. 
Reason  teaches  that  so  it  should  be,  and  grace  makes  it  be  so. 
And  it  ought  to  be  far  from  us  to  think  this  a  hardship ;  when  in 
reference  to  our  greater,  and  more  considerable  concernments, 
those  of  our  souls,  and  our  eternal  states,  we  are  put  upon  no 
such  (dubious  suspenceful)  submission.  He  hath  not,  in  these, 
left  the  matter  at  all  doubtful,  or  at  any  uncertainty,  whether 
he  will  reckon  it  more  honourable  to  his  name  to  save,  or  de- 
stroy eternally,  a  sincerely  penitent,  believing,  obedient  soul. 
He  hath  settled  a  firm  connection  between  the  felicity  of  such 
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and  his  own  glory.  And  never  put  it  upon  us,  as  any  part  of 
cur  duty,  to  be  contented  to  perish  for  ever,  tliat  he  may  be 
glorified  ;  or  ever  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  so  content  or 
no.  For  he  hath  made  such  things  our  present,  immediate, 
indispensable  duty,  as  with  which  our  perishing  is  not  consistent 
and  upon  supposition  whereof,  it  is  impossible  we  should  not  be 
happy.  If  we  believe  in  his  Son,  and  submit  to  his  government, 
his  name  pleads  irresistibly  for  our  being  saved  by  him.  He 
can  have  no  higher  glory  from  us,  tlian  that  we  be  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  his  giace,  being  once  accepted  in  the  beloved. 
Neither  is  it  disallowed  us  to  do  the  part  of  concives,  fellow- 
members  of  a  community,  civil,  or  spiritual,  to  pray  very 
earnestly  for  our  people,  city,  country  that  are  so  justly  dear  to 
us.  Only  since  prayer  itself  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  su- 
periority to  whom  we  pray  :  and  we  have  no  argument,  that  we 
ought  to  hope  should  prevail,  but  that  of  ids  own  name;  we  can 
but  pray  and  plead  as  the  nature  of  prayer,  and  the  import  of 
that  argument  will  admit,  that  is,  with  entire  subjection  to  his 
holy  and  sovereign  will,  and  subordination  to  his  supreme  in- 
terest, to  whom  we  address  ourselves  in  prayer. 

in.  And  now  the  use  this  will  be  of  to  us,  is  partly  to  correct 
and  reprehend  our  prayers,  wherein  they  shall  be  found  dis- 
agreeable to  the  true  import  of  this  argument,  and  partly  to 
persuade  unto,  and  encourage  such  praying,  as  shall  be  agreea- 
ble to  it. 

First.  It  justly  and  aptly  serves  to  reprehend  and  correct, 
such  praying  as  disagrees  with  it :  especially  the  carnalhy  and 
the  selfishness  of  our  prayers.  The  use  of  tins  argument  im- 
plies that  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  exultation  of  his  name, 
should  be  the  principal  design  of  our  prayers.  Is  it  not  in  these 
respects  much  otherwise  ?  We  keep  fast  after  fast,  and  make 
many  prayers.  And  what  is  the  chief  design  of  them  ?  or  the 
thing  we  are  most  intent,  and  which  our  hearts  are  principally 
set  upon  ?  We  see  how  God  expostulates  this  matter,  Zech.  7* 
5.  When  ye  fasted  and  mourned,  in  the  fifth  and  seventh 
month,  even  those  seventy  years,  did  you  at  all  fast  unto  me, 
even  unto  me  ?  Why  to  whom  can  it  be  thought  this  people 
did  keep  fasts  but  unto  God  ?  Yes  no  doubt  they  did  eye  him,  as 
the  object,  but  not  as  the  end.  They  were  kept  to  him,  but  not 
for  him,  so  as  that  his  interest  and  glory  was  the  thing  principally 
designed  in  them,  nor  can  it  be,  if  the  things  we  chiefly  insist 
upon,  be  such  as  have  no  connection  with  his  tiue  interest,  or 
subserviency  to  it.  And  let  us  inquire  upon  these  two  heads  ; 
whether  our  prayers,  in  these  respects,  do  not  run  in  such  a. 
strain,  as  that  they  dannot  possibly  be  understood  to  mean  him, 
or  have  a  true  reference  to  liim. 
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1.  In  respect  of  the  carnality  of  them.  When  We  pray  for 
the  people  of  our  own  land,  or  for  the  Christian  churcii  more 
generally,  what  sort  of  evils  is  it  that  we  fmd  our  hearts  most 
feelingly  to  deprecate,  and  pray  against?  what  are  the  good 
things  we  chiefly  desire  for  them  ?  We  find  ourselves,  it  is 
likely,  to  have  somewhat  a  quick  sense,  and  dread  of  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  depredation,  oppression,  persecution,  and  we 
feel,  probably,  somewhat  of  sympathy  within  ourselves,  when 
we  hear  of  any  abroad,  professing  true,  reformed  Christianity, 
that  suffer  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  are  banished  from  their 
pleasant  homes,  dragged  to  prisons,  pressed  with  pinching  ne- 
cessities, for  the  sake  of  their  religion ;  and  it  were  well  if  our 
compassions  were  more  enlarged  in  such  cases.  And  if  we 
should  hear  of  nations  depopulated,  cities  sacked,  towns  and 
countries  deluged  with  blood  and  slaughter,  these  things  would 
certainly  have  an  astonishing  sound  in  our  ears.  But  have  weany 
proportionable  sense  of  the  spiritual  evils  that  waste  and  deform 
the  Christian  church,  exhaust  its  strength  and  vigour,  and  blemish 
its  beauty  and  glory  ?  Ignorance,  terrene  inclination,  glorying  in 
the  external  forms  of  religion,  while  the  life  and  power  of  it  are 
unknown  and  denied,  estrangement  from  God,  real  infidelity 
towards  the  Redeemer,  vailed  over  by  pretended,  nominal 
Christianity,  uncharitableness,  pride,  wrath,  strife,  envy,  hatred, 
hypocrisy,  deceitfulness  towards  God  and  man?  We  ought  to 
lament  and  deprecate  the  former  evils  without  over-looking 
these,  or  counting  them  less,  or  being  less  affected  with  them. 
We  are  apt  to  pray  for  peace  unto  the  Christian  community, 
for  halcyon  days,  prosperity,  the  abundance  of  all  outward  bles- 
sings, in  conjunction  with  the  universal  reception  of  such  forms 
of  religion,  as  are  most  agreeable  to  our  minds  and  inclinations. 
But  do  we  as  earnestly  pray  for  the  reviving  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity, and  that  the  Christian  church  may  shine  in  the  beauties 
of  holiness,  in  heavenliness,  faith,  love  to  God,  and  one  another, 
in  simplicity,  meekness,  patience,  humility,  contempt  of  this 
present  world,  and  purity  from  all  the  corruptions  of  it.  This 
we  chiefly,  ought  to  have  done,  without  leaving  the  other  un- 
done. Which  while  it  is  left  out  of  our  prayers,  or  not  more 
principally  insisted  on  in  them,  how  ill  do  they  admit  of  en- 
forcement by  this  argument  from  the  name  of  God?  For 
do  we  think  it  is  so  very  honourable  to  his  name,  to  be  the  God 
of  an  opulent,  luxurious,  voluptuous,  proud,  wrathful,  con- 
tentious people,  under  what  religious  form  or  denomination 
soever  ? 

2,  But  also  do  not  our  prayers  chiefly  centre  in  ourselves  ? 
while  we  make  a  customary  (not  understood)  use  in  them  of 
the, name  of  God  ?     And  when  we  principally  design  ourselves 
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in  our  prayers,  what  is  it  we  covet  most  for  ourselves  ?  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  holy,  new  divine  nature,  to  desire  to  engross 
spiritual  good  things  to  omselves  ;  when  for  others,  we  desire 
only  the  good  things  of  this  earth.  But  if  our  prayers  do  only 
design  the  averting  from  ourselves  outward  calamities,  or  in-r 
conveniencies,  and  the  obtaining  only  of  ease,  indulgence,  and 
all  grateful  accommodations  to  our  flesh,  how  absurd  an  hypo-r 
crisy  is  it  to  fashion  up  such  a  petition,  by  adding  to  it  for  thy 
name's  sake  ?  As  if  the  name  of  God  did  oblige  him  to  con-? 
suit  the  ease  and  repose  of  our  flesh  !  when  our  souls,  thereby, 
are  made,  and  continued  the  nurseries  of  all  the  evil,  vicious 
inclinations,  which  shew  themselves  in  our  practice,  myst  of 
all  to  the  dishonour  of  that  name  !  what  subordination  is  there 
here  ?  Manifest  is  the  opposition  of  our  carnal  interest,  to  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  blessed  name  of  God.  If  a  male-? 
factor,  convicted  of  the  highest  crimes  against  the  government, 
should  petition  for  himself  to  this  purpose,  that  it  will  bring  a 
great  disreputation  upon  authority,  and  detract  from  the  famed 
clemency  and  goodness  of  the  prince,  if  any  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  on  him  for  his  offences,  or  if  he  be  not  indulged 
and  suffered  to  persist  in  them.  How  would  this  petition 
sound  with  sober,  intelligent  men  ?  It  is  no  wonder  our  flesh 
regrets  suffering,  but  it  is  strange  our  reason  should  be  so  lost, 
as  to  think,  at  random,  that  right  or  wrong  the  name  of  God  is 
not  otherwise  to  be  indemnified  than  by  its  being  saved  from 
suffering.  As  if  the  gratification  of  our  flesh,  and  the  glory  of 
God's  name  were  so  very  nearly  related,  and  so  much  akin  to 
one  another !  And  now  this  carnal  self-interest,  insinuating 
itself,  and  thus  distorting  our  prayers,  is  the  radical  evil  in  them, 
and  the  first  and  original  part  of  their  faultiness.  For  it  is 
not  likely  we  should  love  others,  better  than  ourselves ;  there- 
fore we  cannot  go  higher  in  supplicating  for  others.  But  yet 
we  inconsiderately  mention  the  name  of  God  for  fashion's  sake, 
though  it  be  no  way  concerned  in  the  matter,  unless  to  vin- 
dicate and  greaten  itself,  in  rejecting  us  and  our  prayers  tOr 
gether. 

Seco7idly.  The  furtheruse  of  what  hath  been  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  to  persuade  and  engage  us  to  have  more  regard  to  the 
name  of  God  in  our  prayers,  especially  in  praying  about  national 
and  public  concernments;  or  such  external  concernments,  of  our 
own  as  are  involved  with  them.  That,  in  the  habitualtemperof  our 
spirits,  we  be  so  entirely  and  absolutely  devoted  to  God,  and 
the  interest  of  his  great  name,  that  our  prayers  may  savour 
of  it,  and  be  of  an  agreeable  strain ;  that  the  inward  sense  of 
our  souls,  may  fully  correspond  to  the  true  import  of  this  argu- 
nftent,  and  our  hearts  may  not  reproach  us,  \\  hen  H'e  use  itj  is 
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only  pretending  God,  l)ut »  '^anlng-  ourselves,  and  that  only  our 
carnal  self,  the  interest  \  jreof  alone,  can  be  In  competition 
with  that  of  God's  name;  and  which,  while  it  prevails  in  us,' 
will  he  the  measure  of  our  prayers  for  others  also  ;  that  the 
meaning  of  our  words  may  not  be  one,  and  the  meaning  of  our 
hearts,  another,  that  we  may  truly  mean  as  we  speak,  when 
we  use  the  words  for  thy  name's  sake.  And  that  our  hearts 
may  bear  us  this  true  testimony,  that  we  desire  nothing  but 
in  due  subordination  to  the  glory  of  his  name;  external  fa- 
vours, with  limitation  ;  only  so  far  as  they  may ;  and  spiritual 
blessings,  absolutely,  because  they  certainly  will,  admit  of  this 
subordination.     And  to  this  purpose  let  it  be  considered, 

1 .  How  unsuitable  it  is  to  the  condition  of  a  creature,  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  That  were  certainly,  a  most  uncreaturely 
prayer,  that  should  be  of  a  contrary  tenour.  Let  us  but  digest  and 
state  the  case  aright  In  our  own  thoughts.  Admit  we  are  praying 
with  great  ardency,  on  the  behalf  of  a  people  to  which  we  are  re- 
lated, and  who  are  also  related  to  God.  It  can  scarce  be  thought 
we  are  more  concerned  for  them,  than  for  ourselves  ;  or  that  we 
love  them  more  than  we  do  ourselves.  Our  love  to  ourselves  is 
the  usual  measure  of  our  love  to  others.  And  that  Is  higher  in 
the  same  kind,  which  Is  the  measure  of  all  besides,  that  belongs 
to  that  kind.  When  therefore  we  are  much  concerned  for  the 
external  felicity  of  such  a  people,  it  is  very  natural  to  be  more 
deeply  concerned  for  our  own.  Now  if  the  sense  of  our  hearts, 
in  such  a  prayer,  will  not  agree  with  the  true  import  of  these 
words,  "for  thy  name's  sake;" because  indeed, we  are  more  con- 
cerned for  our  own  carnal  peace,  ease,  and  accommodation  than 
\ve  are  for  the  name  of  God  ;  let  ■■  us,  that  we  may  have  the 
matter  more  clearly  in  view,  put  our  request  into  such  words, 
as  wherewith  the  sense  of  our  hearts  will  truly  agree,  and  will  it 
not  be  thus  "  Lord,  whatever  becomes  of  thy  name,"  let  no- 
thing be  done  that  shall  be  grievous,  and  disquieting  to  my  flesh 
which  Is  as  much  as  to  say.  Quit  thy  throne  to  it,  resign  thy  go- 
vernment, ahandou  all  thy  great  interest  for  the  service,  and 
gratification  of  this  animated  clod  of  clay  ;  and  do  we  not  now 
begin  to  blush  at  our  own  prayer?  We  easily  slide  over  such  a 
matter,  as  this,  while  our  sense  Is  more  latent,  and  not  distinctly 
reflected  on,  but  let  us  have  it  before  us  conceptis  verbis ;  let  it 
appear  with  its  own  natural /ace  and  lnok\  and  now  see  what 
horror  and  detestableness  it  carries  with  it !  And  dare  we  now 
put  up  so  treasonable  a  prayer  ?  It  would  puzzle  all  our  arith- 
metic, to  assign  the  quota  pars,  or  the  proportional  part  any 
of  us  is,  of  the  universe  of  the  whole  creation  of  God  !  And  do 
I  then  think  it  fit  that  the  heavens  should  roll  for  me  ?  or  all 
the  mighty  wheels  of  providence  move  only  with  regard  to  my 
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convenience?  If  a  worm  in  your  garden  were  capable  of  thoughts 
and  because  it  is  permitted  to  crawl  there,  should  think,  this 
garden  was  made  for  me,  and  every  tijing  in  it  ought  to  be  or- 
dered for  my  accommodation  and  pleasure,would  you  not  won- 
der that  such  insolence,  and  a  disposition  to  think  so  extrava- 
gantly, should  be  in  conjunction  with  the  thinking  power  or  an 
ability  to  think  at  all.  If  we  allow  ourselves  in  that  far  greater 
(infinitely  more  unbeseeming,  and  disproportionable)  petulancy 
do  we  think  when  the  roller  comes  it  will  scruple  to  crush  us, 
or  have  regard  to  our  immodest,  pretenceless  claim  ?  Let  us 
consider  what  little  minute  things,  how  next  to  nothing  we  are, 
even  compared  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  :  what  are  we  then 
compared  with  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  it,  in  comparison  of  whom 
the  whole,  is  but  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  or  the  small  dust  of 
the  ballance,  lighter  than  nothing  and  vanity  !  We  should  more 
contemplate  ourselves  in  such  a  comparison ;  many  comparing 
themselves  with  themselves  are  not  wise.  While  we  confine 
and  limit  our  eye  only  to  ourselves,  we  seem  great  things,  fancy 
ourselves  very  considerable.  But  what  am  I  ?  What  is  my  sin- 
gle personality?  ipseity,  selfhood  (call  it  what  you  will)  to  him 
who  is  the  all  in  all ;  wbose  being  (actually,  or  radically)  com- 
prehends all  being,  all  that  I  can  conceive,  and  the  infinitely 
gi'igater  all,  that  I  cannot.  If  therefore  I  take  in,  with  myself, 
the  ^'hole  body  of  a  people  besides,  that  I  am  concerned  for, 
and  admit  that  a  generous  love  to  my  country,  should  make  me 
prefer  their  concernments  to  my  own  ;  or  that  upon  a  higher 
account,  as  they  are  a  people  related  to  God,  I  could  even  lay 
down  my  life  for  them.  What  are  we  all,  and  all  our  interests 
to  that  of  his  name  ?  And  if  we  should  all  agree  in  a  desire,  that 
our  interest  should  be  served  upon  the  dishonour  of  that  name, 
it  were  but  a  treasonable  conspiracy  against  our  common,  right-^ 
ful  Lord.  And  a  foolish  one,  being  expressed  in  a  prayer  ;  as 
if  we  thought  to  engage  him,  by  our  faint  breath,  against  him- 
self. We  are  to  desire  no  more  for  them,  than  they  may  for 
themselves.  And  if  we  have  joined  in  open  sinning  against 
him,  to  that  height  that  he  shall  judge  he  is  obliged  for  the  vin- 
dication, and  honour  of  his  name,  (by  which  we  have  been 
called)  of  his  wisdom,  holiness,  and  punitive  justice,  as  openly 
to  animadvert  upon  us,  can  we  gainsay  ?  If  we  knew  of  such  a 
iudgment  nothing  could  remain  for  us  but  shame  and  silence, 
conviction  of  ill  desert,  and  patient  bearing  the  punishment  of 
our  sin.  And  while  we  know  it  not, yet  because  it  is  possible;  we 
ought  no  otherwise  to  deprecate  such  a  procedure  against  us, 
than  as  will  consist  with  that  possibility.  To  pray  otherwise,  if 
we  make  no  mention  of  his  name,  is  absurd  presumption,  that 
wc  should  wish,  or  imagine,  lie  will  prefer  any  concernments 
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of  ours,  to  the  steady  order  and  decorum  of  his  own  government. 
But  if  we  do  make  mention  of  it,  it  is  a  more  a])surd  hypocrisy, 
to  seem  eoneerned  for  his  name  when  we  intend  only  our  own 
external  advantages  !  as  if  we  thought  he  that  could  answer  our 
prayers,  could  not  understand  them.  It  is  surely  very  unbecom- 
ing creatures,  to  bear  themselves  so,  towards  the  God  that  made 

them. 

2.  Consider,  that  to  have  a  sense  in  our  hearts  truly  agreea- 
ble to  the  proper  meaning  of  this  argument  for  thy  name's  sake, 
is  very  suitable  to  the  state  of  returning  creatures,  who  are  ga- 
thering themselves  back  to  God,  out  of  the  common  apostacy, 
wherein  all  were  engaged,  and  combined  against  that  great 
Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world.     In  that  defection  every  one  did 
principally  mind  and  set  up  for  himself.     Each  one  would  be  a 
God  to  himself,  but  all  were,  by   consequence  against  God. 
Whom  to  be  for,  they  were  divided,  and  of  as  many  minds  as 
there  were  men.     Whom  to  be  against,  they  were  agreed,  as  if 
their  common  Lord,  was  the  common  enemy.     For  his  interest, 
and  theirs  were  opposite  and  irrcconcileable.     They  were  sunk 
and  lost  in  sensuality,  and  had  no  other  interest,  than  that  oi 
their  flesh.     When  man  hath  made  himself  a  brute,  he  then 
thinks  himself  fittest  to  be  a  God.     The  interest  of  our  souls 
must  unite  us  with  him  :  that  of  our  flesh  engages  us  against 
him.      Some  are  through  the  power  of  his  grace  returning. 
What  a  pleasure  would  "it  be  to  us  to  behold  ourselves  among 
the  reduces  !  those  that  are  upon  their  return.     That  are,  again, 
taking  the  Lord  only  to  be  their  God,  and  his  interest  for  their 
only  interest ! 

3.  Consider  that  our  very  name,  as  we  are  christians,^  obliges 
us  to  be  of  that  obedient,  happy  number.  For  :»hat  is  Cliris- 
tianity  but  the   tendency  of  souls  towards  God,   through  the 
mediation,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Christ  ?     Therefore  is  the 
initial  precept  of  it,  and  the  condition  of  our  entrance  into  that 
blessed  state,  self-denial.     We  answer  not  our  own  name,  fur- 
ther than  as  we  are  revolving,  and  rolling  back,  out  of  our  sin- 
gle and  separate  state,  into  our  original,  most  natural  state,^  of 
subordination  to  God;  wherein  only  we  are  capable  of  union 
with  him,  and  final  blessedness  in  him.     This  is  discipleship  to 
Christ,  and  the  design  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  subdued 
in  our  spirits,  and  wrought  down  into  compliance  with  the  di- 
vine will,  to  be  meek,  lowly,  humble,  patient,  ready  to  take  up 
the  cross,  to  bear  any  thing,  lose  any  thing,  be  any  thing,  or  be 
nothing,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.     This  is  our  conformity, 
not  to  the  precepts   only,  but  to  the  example  too,  of  our  great 
Lord.     V\'ho  when  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it 
no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  :  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
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tion,  and  too1<  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  man ;  and  being  found  in  fashion,  as  a  man, 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.  Phil.  2.  6,  7?  8.  And  hereupon,  because, 
he  was  so  entirely  dev-oted  to  the  honour  and  service  of  God's 
great  name  (Father  glorify  thy  name  summed  up  his  desires) 
therefore  God  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  him  a  name  above 
every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
&c.  ver.  9.  10.  And  whenever  he  shall  have  a  church  in  the 
world,  that  he  will  think  it  fit  to  own  with  visible,  unintermitted 
favours,  it  must  consist  of  persons  formed  according  to  that  pat- 
tern. And  then,  by  losing  their  own  name  and  little  interests 
for  God's,  they  will  find  all  recovered,  when  their  glorious  Re- 
deemer shall  write  upon  them  the  name  of  his  God,  and  the 
name  of  the  city  of  his  God,  and  his  own  new  name.  Rev.  3, 
12. 

4.  Let  it  be  further  (in  the  last  place)  considered,  with  what 
clieerfulness  and  confidence,  we  may  then  pray;  when  our 
hearts  are  wrought  to  this  pitch,  that  we  sincerely  design  the 
honour  of  the  divine  name,  as  the  most  desirable  thing ;  and 
which  name  above  all  things  we  covet  to  have  glorified.  For 
we  are  sure  of  being  heard,  and  to  have  the  same  answer,  which 
was  given  our  Lord  by  a  voice  like  that  of  thnnder,  from  hea- 
ven, when  he  prayed  Father  glorify  thy  name,  (Joh.  12.)  I 
have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.  Our  hearts  are 
not  right  in  us,  till  we  can  count  this  a  pleasant,  grateful  an^- 
swer.  And  if  we  can,  we  can  never  fail  of  it.  For  we  are 
told  I  Joh.  5.  14.  That  whatsoever  we  ask  according  to  his 
will  he  heareth  us.  This  will  deliver  our  minds  from  suspence. 
When  we  pray  for  nothing  whereof  we  are  uncertain,  but  with 
great  deference  and  submission,  and  for  nothing  absolutely,  and 
with  greatest  engagement  of  heart ;  but  whereof  we  are  certain. 
Upon  such  terms  we  may  pray  with  great  assurance,  as  Daniel 
did,  O  Lord  hear,  O  Lord  forgive,  O  Lord  hearken  and  do; 
defer  not  for  tliine  own  sake,  O  my  God  :  for  thy  city,  and  thy 
people  are  called  by  thy  name.  ch.  9.19.  And  though  an  angel 
be  not  thereupon  sent  to  tell  us,  as  was  to  him,  so  many  weeks 
are  determinedupon  thy  people  and  thy  holy  city  (so  the  matter 
is  expressed  ;  as  it  were  kindly  giving  back  the  interest  in  them 
to  Daniel,  with  advantage,  that  he  had  before  acknowledged 
unto  God)  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  kn  end  of 
of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  &c.  yet  we  are 
assured,  of  what  reasonably  ought  to  be  as  satisfying,  that 
whatsoever  shall  befall  our  city,  or  our  people,  shall  end  in  the 
eternal  glory  pf  God,  and  of  the  city  of  God. 
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■you  may  remember  what  a  solemn  awe  was  upon  our  congregation, 
lately  at  the  preaching  of  this  ensuing  sermon,  and  that  not  a 
few  tears  dropped  at  the  hearing  of  it.  This  engaged  some  ot  us  to 
entreat  our  reverend  pastor,  to  give  way,  that  by  this  publication 
it  might  be  accommodated  to  your  review.  We  know  it  is  no  more 
than  one  single  thread  that  belongs  to  many  other  discourses  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  have  preceded,  and  to  others  which  we  hope 
will  follow  ;  but  such  as  by  your  notes  and  memories  may  easily  be 
wrought  into  the  whole  piece,  It  is  but  a  thread,  yet  a  golden  one, 
and  may  contribute  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  as  m  Exod,  25. 
We  know  it  is  a  great  condescension  in  him  to  sutler  such  an  im- 
perfect piece  to  come  abroad,  but  when  the  reverend  dean  of  C. 
and  other  learned  pereons  of  the  church  of  England,  have  denied 
themselves  by  suffering  such  small  prints  for  the  general  good ;  we 
are  persuaded,  though  he  gave  not  a  positive  judgment  for  it,  he  will 
not  dislike  that  which  is' for  your  service,  and  is  intended  to  go 
no  farther.  Receive  it  therefore,read  it  over  and  over,and  allot  some- 
times for  the  i)utting  in  practice  the  grand  examination  urged  upon 
us,  and  do  your  utmost  to  persuade  all  under  your  roofs  and  com- 
mands to  do  the  like;  that  which  was  preached,  with  so  much  holy- 
fervour  and  ariection,  may  beget  in  us  and  ours  a  bright  llame  of  di- 
vine love  to  our  good  Lord,  to  whom  we  commend  you,  and  are 

Your  affectionate  brethren 

and  servants,  &c. 


SERMON. 


John  5.  42. 


But  1  hioiv  yoiiy  that  ye  have  not  the  Jove  of  God  in  you. 

"\rOU  have  heard  several  discourses  from  this  Scripture,  and 
from  another  in  the  same  gospel,  that  wc  spake  to  alter- 
na,tely  with  this  at  several  times;  "Thou  knowestall  things  Lord, 
tliou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,"  ch.  20.17.  And  that  which 
after  doctrinal  explication  hath  hitherto  been  insisteil  on,  was 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  our  own  case  in  reference  hereunto. 
Are  w^e  lovers  of  God  in  Christ,  or  are  we  not  ?  There  have 
been  many  things  signified  to  you,  by  which  this  case  might  be 
discerned;  an<l  that  which  remains,  and  most  naturally  follows 
hereupon,  is  to  direct  you  what  you  are  to  do,  supposing  your 
case  upon  inquiry,  to  be  tliis  or  that.  Why  such  an  inquiry, 
if  that  hath  been  attended  to  at  all  amongst  us;  it  must  have 
signified  somewhat,  it  must,  one  would  think,  have  some  oir 
other  result,  and  what  should  we  suppose  it  to  result  into,  but 
either  this,  I  do  not  love  God,  or  I  do.  These  are  most  vastly 
diflferent  cases,  it  is  a  trial  upon  the  most  important  point  that 
could  have  been  discussed  among  us ;  and  supposing  there 
should  be  two  sorts  among  us,  the  effect  of  it  is  as  if  a  parting 
line  sjiould  be  drawn  through  a  congregation,  severing  the  living 
from  the  dead ;  here  are  so  many  living,  and  so  many  dead 
souls.  Indeed  it  is  a  Very  hard  supposition,  to  suppose  that 
there  should  be  any  one  in  all  this  assembly  that  doth  not  love 
God;  a  very  hard  supposition,  I  am  extremely  loth  to  make  such 
a  supposition;  I  would  as  much  as  in  me   is,  not  suppose  it. 
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For  truly  it  were  a  very  sad  case  that  we  should  agree  so  far  as  we 
do  in  many  other  things,  and  not  agree  in  this ;  that  is,  that  we 
should  agree  so  many  of  us  to  come  all  and  meet  together  here  in 
one  pkce,  agree  to  worship  God  together,  agree  to  sing  his  praises 
together,  to  seek  his  face  together,  to  call  upon  his  name  together, 
to  hear  his  word  together,  and  not  agree  all  to  love  God  together: 
the  God  whom  we  worship,  whom  we  invocate,  whose  name  we 
l>ear,  and  unto  whom  we  all  of  us  pretend.  For  who  is  there 
among  us  will  say,  "  I  have  no  part  in  God  ?"  And  it  were  a 
most  lovely  thing,  a  most  comely,  desirable  thing  that  all  such 
worshipping  assemblies,  even  this  worshipping  assembly,  at  this 
time,  and  all  times,  could  still  meet  together  under  this  one 
common  notion,  truly  and  justly  assumed,  as  so  many  lovers  of 
God.  We  are  sure  there  wilt  be  an  assembly,  a  general  as- 
sembly, in  which  no  one  that  is  not  a  lover  of  God  will  be 
found;  an  assembly  of  glorious  angels,  and  of  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  a  numerous,  an  innumerable  assembly, 
in  which  not  one  will  appear  but  a  sincere  lover  of  God.  What  a 
blessed  thing  were  it.,  if  our  assemblies  on  earth  were  such  !  But 
we  cannot  speak  more  gently,  than  to  say  there  is  cause  to  fear 
tfiey  are  not  such ;  it  hath  been  actually  otherwise  among  a 
people  professing  the  true  religion ;  "  They  come  before  thee, 
and  sit  before  thee  as  my  people,  and  with  their  mouth' 
shew  much  love  :  with  their  face  or  in  external  appearance 
and  shew  (ore  tenus)  they  are  lovers  of  God,  and  they  hear  thy 
words,  but  they  will  not  do  them,  (Ezek.  31.31.)  If  such  a 
case  hath  been  actually,  it  is  still  possible,  and  is  still  too  much 
to  be  feared  to  be  but  too  common  a  case. 

But  now  supposing  that  there  he  different  cases  among  us,  in 
reference  to  these  different  cases,  there  must  be  very  different 
deportments,  and  a  very  different  management  of  ourselves. 
This  text  more  naturally  leads  me  to  direct  what  is  to  l)e  done 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  sadder  case,  most  deplorably  sadder, 
tlian  one  is  no  lover  of  God  ;  though  we  must  be  led  on  thereto 
by  some  things  common  to  both  cases. 

I.  Therefore  that  I  may  proceed  by  steps,  this  is  requisite  in 
the  first  place,  that  is,  that  we  make  one  judgment  of  our  case 
or  another,  that  is,  that  we  bring  the  matter  some  way  io  a 
judgment,  nor  let  so  great  a  thing  as  this,  hang  always  in  sus- 
pence.     It  is  very  plain  (a little  to  press  this)  that 

First.  While  the  case  hangs  thus  in  suspence  it  suspends 
the  proper  subsequent  duty  too  that  should  folknv  hereupon. 
What  canst  thou  do  that  is  certainly  fit  and.  proper  for  thy  own 
soul,  \^hen  thou  dost  not  understand  the  state  of  its  case  ?  How 
canst  thou  guide  thy  course,  or  tell  which  way  to  apply  or  turn 
tiiyself  ?     And 
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Secondl]/.  To  press  it  further,  consider  that  the  not  "bringing,  or 
omitting  to  bring,  this  matter  to  a  judgment,  if  it  proceed  from 
indifferency  and  neglect  speaks  the  greatest  contempt  than  can 
be  both  of  God  and  thine  own  soul,  the  greatest  that  can  be ; 
that  is,  now  supposing  the  question  be  asked.  Dost  thou  love 
God?  or  dost  thou  not?  And  thou  unconcernedly  answcrest, 
I  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know;  why,  what  to  be  carelessly  ig- 
norant whether  thou  lovest  God,  or  lovest  him  not,  there  could 
not  be  a  more  concluding  medium  against  thee,  that  thou  dost 
not  love  him.  It  speaks  thee  at  once  to  despise  both  (jod  and 
thyself;  what  to  have  this  matter  hang  in  indifferency  through 
neglect,  whether  thou  lovest  God,  or  lovest  him  not  ?  It  shews 
that  neither  regard  to  God,  nor  a  just  value  of  thyself  makes 
tbec  care  whether  thou  art  a  holy  man  or  a  devil.  For  know, 
that  the  loving  God,  or  not  loT,kig  him,  docs  more  distinguish  a 
saint  fronj  a  devil,  than  wearing  a  body,  or  not  wearing  it  can 
do.  A  devil  If  he  did  love  God,  were  a  saint ;  a  man  that  doth 
not  love  God,  he  is  no  other,  though  he  wear  a  body,  than  an 
incarnate  devil :  it  is  the  want  of  love  to  God  that  makes  the 
devil  a  devil,  rnakes  him  what  he  is. 

il.  For  further  direction,  take  heed  of  passing  a  false 
judgment  in  this  case,   a  judgment  contrary  to  the  trtith.     For 

Jurst,  That  is  to  no  purpose,  it  will  avail  thee  nothing,  you 
cannot  be  advantaged  by  it,  for  yours  is  not  the  supreme 
judgment.  There  will  be  another  and  superior  judgment  to 
yours,  that  will  cOntroul  and  reverse  your  false  judgment,  and 
make  it  signify  nothing,  it  is  therefore   to  no  purpose.     And, 

Secondly,  It  is  a  great  piece  of  Insolency,  for  it  will  be  to 
oppose  your  judgment,  to  his  certain  and  most  authorized  ;  who, 
if  this  be  your  case  hath  already  judged  it,  and  tells  you  "I 
know  you,  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you."  It  be- 
longs to  him  by  office  to  judge,  *'  The  Father  hath  committed 
all  judgment  to  tlie  Son,"  as  a  little  above  in  this  chapter;  froni 
what  will  you  depose  him  ?  dethrone  him  ?  disannul  his  judg- 
ment? condemn  him  ?  that  you  may  be  righteous?  (to  borrow 
that.  Job  40.  8.) 

Thirdly,  It  Is  most  aljsurd,  supposing  such  characters  as  you 
have  heard  do  conclude  a  man  in  this  case,  yet  to  judge  him- 
himself  a  lover  of  God.  If  against  the  evidence  of  such  cha- 
racters a  man  should  pronounce  the  wrong  judgment  it  would 
be  the  most  unreasonable  and  absurd  thing  imaginable ;  for 
then  let  us  but  suppose,  how  that  wronged  judgment  must  lie 
z'elated  to  those  fore-mentioned  characters,  that  have  been  given 
you.  Let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  them, — he  that  never  put 
forth  the  act  of  love  to  God,  cannot  say  he  hath  the  principle, 
— he  that  is  not  inclined  to  do  good  to  others,  for  the  sake  of 
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God,  1  John  3.  17. — he  that  indulges  himself  in  the  incon- 
sistent love  of  this  world,  1  John  2.  15. — he  that  lives  not  in 
obedience  to  his  known  laws,  Jolin  14.  14.  I  John  5.  3.  (with 
many  more.)  Now  if  you  will  pass  a  judgment  of  your  case, 
against  the  evidence  of  such  characters^  come  forth  then,  let 
the  matter  be  brought  into  clear  sight,  put  your  sense  into  plain 
words  and  this  it  will  be.  "lam  a  lover  ofGod,orIhave  the  love 
of  God  in  me,  though  I  cannot  tell  that  ever  I  put  forth  one  act  of 
love  towards  him  in  all  my  life ;  1  have  the  love  of  God  in  me, 
though  I  never  knew  what  it  meant  to  do  good  to  any  for  his 
sake,  against  the  express  words  of  Scripture :  How  dwelleth 
the  love  of  God  in  such  a  man  ?  I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me 
though  I  have  constantly  indulged  myself  in  that  which  he 
niaketh  an  inconsistent  love,  Love  not  the  v/orld,  nor  the 
things  which  are  in  the  world  :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me 
though  I  would  never  allow  him  to  rule  me,  though  I  never 
kept  his  commandments  vvith  a  design  to  please  him,  and  com- 
ply with  his  will.  I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me,  though  I 
never  valued  his  love.  I  have  tlie  love  of  God  in  me,  though  I 
never  cared  for  his  image,  for  his  presence,  for  his  converse, 
for  his  interest  and  honour."  I  beseech  you  consider  how  all 
this  will  sound  1  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurdly  spoken  ?  and 
shall  it  be  upon  such  improbabilities,  or  impossibilities  as  these, 
that  any  man  will  think  it  fit  to  venture  his  soul !  "I  will  pawn 
my  soul  upon  it,  I  will  run  the  hazard  of  my  soul  upon  it,  I  am  a 
lover  of  God  for  all  this  ?"  Would  you  venture  any  thing  else 
so  besides  your  soul  ?  Would  you  venture  a  finger  so,  an  eye 
so  ?  It  is  to  place  the  name,  where  there  is  nothing  of  the 
thing ;  it  is  to  place  the  name  of  the  thing  upon  its  contrary.  The 
soul  of  man  cannot  be  in  an  indifFerency  towards  God,  but  if 
there  be  not  love  and  propensron  ;  there  is  aversion,  and  that  is 
hatred.  And  what  !  is  liatred  to  be  called  love  ?  If  you  bear 
that  habitual  disposition  of  soul  towards  God,  to  go  all  the  day 
long  with  no  inclination  towards  liim ;  no  thought  of  him  ;  no 
design  to  please  him,  to  serve  him,  to  glorify  him  ;  if  this  be 
your  habitual  temper,  and  usual  course  will  you  call  this  love  ? 
Shall  this  contrariety  to  the  love  of  God  be  called  love  to  him  ? 
You  may  as  well  call  water  fire,  or  fire  water,  as  so  grossly  mis- 
name things  here  ;  and  therefore  again, 

HI.  Tiiat  we  may  advance  somewhat ;  plainly  and  po- 
sitively pass  the  true  judgment.  If  the  characters  that  you  have 
heard  do  carry  the  matter  so,  come  at  last  plainly  and  positively 
to  pass  the  true  judgment  of  your  own  case,  though  it  be  a  sad 
one  ;and  tell  your  own  souls,  '.^Oh!  my  soul  though  I  must  sadly 
say  it,  I  must  say  it,  all  things  conclude  and  make  against  thee  : 
theLove  of  God  is  not  in  thee."  Why  is  it  not  as  good  this  should 
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be  the  present  issue  at  your  own  bar,  and  at  tlie  tribunal  of  your 
own  conscience,  as  before  God's  judgment  seat  ?  Why  should 
you  not  concur  and  fall  in  with  Christ  the  authorized  Judge, 
whose  judgment  Is  according  to  truth  ?  Why  this  is  a  thing  that 
must  be  done,  the  case  requires  It,  and  (lod's  express  M'ord  re- 
quires It.  1.  Cor.  11.  31.  Other  previous  and  preparatory  duty 
plainly  enjoined,  doth  by  consequence  enjoin  it,  and  requires 
that  It  follow,  2.  Cor.  13.  5.  What  is  examination  for,  hut  in 
order  to  judgment  ?  It  must  therefore  he  done,  and  I  shall  shew 
how  It  must  be  done,  and  proceed  to  some  further  directions. 

J^irst.  You  must  do  it  solemnly.  Take  yourselves  aside  at 
some  fit  season  or  another,  inspect  your  own  souls,  review 
your  life,  consider  what  your  wonted  frame,  and  your  ordinary 
course  has  been.  And  If  you  find,  by  such  characters  as  here- 
tofore were  given,  this  is  the  truth  of  your  case;  then  let 
judgment  pass  upon  deliberation  :  Oh  my  soul  I  Thou  hast 
not  the  love  of  God  In  thee,  whatsoever  thine  appearances  hi- 
therto have  been  ;  and  whatsoever  thy  peace  and  quiet  hath 
been,  thou  hast  not  the  love  of  God  in  thee  :  let  it  be  done  with 
solemnity. 

Secondlt/.  Do  It  in  the  sight  of  God  as  before  him,  as  under 
his  eye,  as  under  the  eye  of  Christ.  That  eye  that  is  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  that  searches  hearts,  and  tries  reins;  arraign  thyself  be- 
fore him.  "Lord  I  have  here  l)rought  before  thee  a  guilty  soul, 
a  delinquent  soul,  wretched  and  horrid  delinquent,  a  soul  that 
was  breathed  Into  nie  by  thee,  an  Intelligent,  understanding 
soul,  a  soul  that  hath  love  in  its  nature,  but  a  soul  tliat  never 
loved  thee." 

Thirdly.  Judge  thyself  before  him,  as  to  the  f act j  and  as  to 
the  fault.  As  to  the/'«c/:  "I  have  never  yet  loved  thee  O  God 
I  own  it  to  thee  ;  Lord  I  accuse,  I  charge  my  soul  with  this  be- 
fore thee,  this  Is  tl\e  truth  of  the  fact,  I  have  not  the  love  of 
God  in  me."  And  charge  thyself  with  the  fault.  "Oh  horrid 
creature  that  I  am  !  1  was  made  by  thee,  and  don't  love  thee ; 
thou  didst  breatl^e  Into  me  this  reasonable  immortal  spirit,  and  it 
doth  not  love  thee ;  it  is  thy  own  offspring,  and  does  not  love 
thee.  It  can  never  be  blessed  In  any  thing  but  thee,  and  it  does 
not  love  thee."     And  then  hereupon, 

Fourthh/.  Join  to  this  Si-lf-judging  and  self-loathing. 
That  we  are  to  J  udge  ourselves  Is  a  law  laid  upon  us  by  the  su- 
preme Law^-giver,  the  one  Law-giver,  that  hath  power  to  save, 
and  to  destroy.  And  his  word  that  enjoins  It  as  plainly  tells  us 
what  must  go  with  it,  that  tliis  self-judging  must  be  accompa- 
nied with  sclf-IoatJiing,  Ezck.  6.  9.  eh.  20.  43.  and  36.  31. 
Do  God  tluit  riglit  upon  thyself,  that  thou  mayest  tell  him, 
blessed  God  !  1  do  even  hate  myself,  because  I  find  I  have  not 
loved  thee;  and  I  cannot  but  hate  myself  and  I  never  will  be 
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reconciled  to  myself,  till  I  find  I  am  reconciled  to  tliee.  This 
is  doing  justlcCj  doth  not  the  Scripture  usually,  and  familiarly  so 
represent  tons  the  great  turn  of  the  soul  to  God  ;  when  poor 
sinners  become  penitents  and  return  that  they  are  brought  to  hate 
themselves,  and  loatlie  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  ?  And  is 
there  any  thing  that  can  make  a  soul  so  loathsome  m  itself 
or  ought  to  make  it  so  loathsome  to  itself,  as  not  to  love  God, 
to  be  destitute  of  the  love  of  God  ?  And  then 

Fifthly.  Hereupon  too,  piti/  thyself,  yj%  thy  own  soul. 
There  is  cause  to  hate  it?  to  loathe  it,  and  is  there  no  cause  to 
pity  it?  to  lament  it  ?  Doth  not  this  look  like  a  lamentable  case 
''  Oh !  what  a  soul  have  1  that  can  love  any  thing  else,  that  can 
love  trifles,  that  can  love  impurities,  that  can  love  sin  ;  and  can- 
not love  God,  Clirist,  the  most  desirable  good  of  souls.  What 
a  soul  have  I  ?  What  a  monster  in  the  creation  of  God,  is  this 
soul  of  mine  1"  Methinks  you  should  set  yourselves,  if  any  of  you 
can  find  this  to  be  the  case,  to  weep  over  your  own  souls.  Some 
may  see  cause  to  say,  "Oh  my  Soul,  thou  hast  in  thee  other  valu- 
able things,  thou  hast  understanding  in  thee,  judgment  in  thee, 
wit  in  thee ;  perhaps  learning,  considerable  acquired  endow- 
ments in  thee ;  but  thou  hast  not  the  love  of  God  in  thee.  \ 
can  do  many  other  commendable  or  useful  things,  I  can  dis- 
course plausibly,  argue  subtilly,  I  can  manage  aff^airs  dextreously 
but  I  cannot  love  God.  Oh  my  soul,  how  great  an  essential 
dost  thou  want  to  all  religion,  to  all  duty,  to  all  felicity  1  The 
one  thing  necessary  thou  wantest,  thou  hast  every  thing  but 
what  thou  needest  more  than  any  thing,  more  than  all  things  ; 
and  oh  my  soul,  what  is  like  at  tliis  rate  to  become  of  thee  ? 
where  art  thou  to  have  thy  eternal  abode  !  to  what  regions  of 
horror,  and  darkness,  and  woe  art  thou  going  ?  what  society 
can  be  fit  for  thee  ?  No  lover  of  God !  No  lover  of  God  !  what, 
but  of  infernal  accursed  spirits,  that  are  at  utmost  distance  from 
him,  and  to  whom  no  beam  of  holy  vital  light  shall  ever  shine 
to  all  eternity !  Thou,  Ohniysoul,art  self-abandoned  to  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  for  ever.  Thy  doom  is  in  thy  breast,  thy  own 
bosom,  thy  no  love  to  God  is  thy  own  doom,  thy  eternal  doom  ; 
creates  thee  a  present  hell  and  shews  whither  thou  belongest." 

Sixthli/,  Let  a  due  fear  and  solicitude  hereupon  be  set 
on  work  in  thee.  For  consider  thyself  as  one  shortly  to  be  ar- 
raigned befoie  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  then  here  is  the  criti- 
cal, vertical  point  upon  which  thy  judgment  turns,  lovers  of 
God  ;  or  no  lovers  of  God.  All  are  to  be  judged  in  reference 
to  what  they  were,  and  did  in  the  body  whether  good  or  evil. 
As  in  2.  Cor.  ch.  5,  ver.  10.  What  wast  thou  as  to  this  point, 
while  thou  wast  in  the  body?  For  the  last  judgment  regards  that 
former  state,  what  thou  didst,  and  what  was  thy  wont  as  to  this, 
whilst  thou  wast  in  the  body.  Therefore  by  the  way  no  hope, 
■\bx.x  thou  art  gone  out  of  the  body:  go  out  of  the  body,  lio  lover 
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of  God,   the  departing  soul,  no  lover  of  God,  and  this  will  be 
found  your  state  at  the  judgment  day.     You  are  not  to  expect 
after  death,  a  gospel  to  be  preaehed,  that  you  may  then  be  re- 
conciled to  God.     No,  but  what  did  you  do  in  the  body  ?  ^   Ac- 
cording to  that  you  are  to  be  judged.     Did  you  love  God  in  this 
body  while  here  yea,  or  no!     And  this  is  a  trial  upon  the 
most  fundamental  point,  for  as  all  the  law  is  comprehended  in 
love,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  if  you  be  found  guilty  in  this  point 
that  you  were   no  lover  of  God,   totally  destitute  of  the  love  of 
God  ;  you   were  a  perpetual  underminer  of  his  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  frame  of  his  law,  a  disloyal  creature,  rebelli- 
ous and  false  to  the  God  that  made  you,  to  Jesus  Christ  that  re- 
deemed you  by  his  blood.     All  disobedience  and  rebellion,  is 
summed  up  in  this  one  w^ord.  Having  been  no   lover   of  God  ; 
and  won't  it  make  any  man's  heart  to  meditate  terror,  to  tliink 
of  having  such  a  charge  as  this  likely  to  lie  against  him  in  the 
judgment  of  that  day;  that  day,  when  the  secrets  ofall  hearts  are  to 
be  laid  open  ?     Every  work  must  then  be  brought  into  judgment, 
and  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or   evil,    Eccle. 
12x  14.  And  it  will  be  to  the  confusion  of  many  a  one.     It  may 
be  your  no  love  of  God  was  heretofore  a  great  secret,  you  had  a 
heart  in  which  was  no  love  of  God,  but  it  was  a  secret,  you  took 
not  care  to  have  it  writ  in  your  forehead  ;    you   conversed  with 
men  so  plausibly,  nobody  took  you  to  be  no  lover  of  God,  to 
have  a  heart  disaffected  to  God.     But  now,  out  comes  the  secret 
that  which  you  kept  for  a  great  secret  all^  your  days,  out  comes 
the  secret;  and  to  have  such  a  secret  as  this  disclosed  to  that  vast 
assembly,  before  angels  and  men  !  Here  was  a  creature  a  rea- 
sonable creature,  an  intelligent  soul,  that  lived  upon  the  divine 
bounty  and  goodness  so  many  years  in  the  world  below,  and  hid 
a  false  disloyal  heart  by  a  plausible  shew,  and  external  profession 
of  great  devotedness  to  God,  all  the  time  of  his  abode   in  that 
world  :  Oh!  what  a  fearful  thing  would  it  be  to  have  this  secret 
so  disclosed  ?  And  do  you  think  that  all  the  loyal  creatures,  that 
shall  be  spectators  and  auditors  in  the  hearing  of  that  great  day, 
will  not  all  conceive  a  just  and  a  loyal  indignation  against  such 
a  one  when  convicted  of  not  loving  God;  convicted  of  not  loving 
him  that  gave  him  breath,  him  whose  he  was,  and  to  whom   he 
belonged,  whose  name  he  bore  ?   What  a  fearful  thing  will  it 
be  to  stand  convicted  so  upon  such  a  point  as  this  !  And  sure  in 
the  mean  time,  there  is  great  reason   for  continual  fear,  why  a 
man's  heart  should  mefZ<7rt/e  terror!    One  would   even  think 
that  all  the  creation  should  be  continually  every  moment  in  arms 
against  him!  One  would  be  afraid  that  every  wind  that  blows, 
should  be  a  deadly  blast  \o  destroy  me  !    that  when  the   sun 
shines  upon  me,  all  its  beams  should  be  turned  into  vindictive 
flames  to  execute  vengeance  upon  me  !  I  would  fear  that  even 
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tlic  very  stones  in  the  streets  should  fly  against  me,  and  every 
thing  that  meets  me  he  my  death  !  For  what !  I  have  not  the 
love  of  God  in  me  !  What,  to  go  ahout  the  streets  from  day  to 
day  with  a  heart  void  of  the  love  of  God !  What  a  heart  have  I! 
Fear  ought  to  be  exercitsed  in  this  case,  we  are  bid  to  fear  if  we 
do  evil  against  a  human  ruler;  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil 
be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  Rom.  13.  4. 
But  if  1  be  5«cA  an  evil  doer,  against  the  supreme  Ruler,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  have  I  not  reason  to  be  afraid  ?  and 
to  think  sadly  with  myself  what  will  the  end  of  this  be  ?  but  yet 
1  will  add, 

Seventhli/,  Don't  despair  for  all  this  ;  God  is  in  Christ  re- 
conciling the  world  to  himself,  as  in  that,  2  Cor.  ch.  5.  ver. 
1.9.  that  sin  might  not  be  imputed.  He  is  in  Christ  to  recon- 
cile you,  to  win  hearts,  to  captivate  souls  to  the  love  of  God;  for 
,  what  ebe  is  reconciliation  on  our  part  ?  He  is  in  Christ  to  re- 
concile, to  conquer  enmity,  to  subdue  disaffected  hearts,  to  make 
such  souls  call  and  cry  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God !  1  have  been  a 
stranger  to  thee,  I  will  through  thy  grace  be  so  no  longer."" 
Therefore  don't  desi)air.  Despair  that  ever  you  should  do  well 
without  loving  God,  but  don't  despair  you  shall  ever  be  brought 
to  love  him,  by  no  means.  You  iiave  to  do  with  him,  that  is 
the  Element  of  love,  the  God  of  love,  the  Fountain  of  love,  the 
great  Source  of  love,  the  Fountain  at  once  both  of  loveliness  and 
love,  v/hose  nature  is  love,  and  is  with  his  name  in  his  Son 
who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  full  of  grace  and  trutli  that  is, 
sincerest  love.  He  was  incarnate  love,  love  pointed  at  us,  and 
is  upon  these  terms  able  to  transform  all  the  world  into  love ; 
the  nature  of  God  is  all  love  1  John  4.  16.  and  in  Christ  he  is 
Immanuel  God  with  us,  so  the  divine  love  hath  a  direct 
aspect  upon  us.  Why  then  apply  yourselves  to  him,  turn  your- 
selves towards  him,  open  your  souls  to  him;  say  to  him,  ^'Lord, 
flow  in  with  all  the  mighty  powers  of  thine  own  love  upon  my 
soul^  thou  that  canst  of  stones  raise  up  children  and  make  them 
the  true  genuine  sons  of  Abraham;  (and  there  can  be  no  such 
children  without  love)  Oh  dissolve  this  stone,  this  stone  in  my 
breast,  mollify  this  obdurate  heart,  turn  it  into  love!"  How  soon 
may  it  be  done  upon  due  application.  He  can  quickly  do  it, 
draw  thee  into  a  love  union  with  himself,  so  as  that  thou  should- 
est  come  to  dwell  in  4ove;  and  dwell  in  God  who  is  love,  and 
he  in  thee.  Then  tiie  foundations  are  surely  laid,  for  all  thy  fu- 
ture duty,  and  for  all  thy  future  felicity.  Then  how  pleasantly 
wilt  thou  obey,  and  how  blessedly  wilt  thou  enjoy  God  forever! 
But  such  application  must  be  made  through  Christ,  and  for 
the  Spirit ;  \^'l)ich  spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  love  and  of  power, 
and  of  a  sound  mind;  as  you  have  it  in  that  first  of  the  second 
to  Tiiu.  5,  7.  But  these  things  I  caunotuow  further  i^sistupon. 
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Psalm.  29.  ver.  11. 

THE  lOHD  WILL  BLESS  HIS  FFOPLE  WITH  VTKCT. 


TO   THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

TUB 

LORD  HAVERS II AM. 


TT  OFFER  this  discourse  my lionoured  lord  to  your  pcruSal,  in  con- 
fidence  tluit  the  subject  and  design  of  it  will  be  so  fur  grateful  to 
your  lord&hip,  as  in  some  degree  to  atone  for  the  imperfections  of 
the  management.  I  believe  it  v/ill  not  offend  against  your  lordship's 
very  accurate  judgment  of  things  that  I  have  not  been  so  swayed  by 
an  authority  which  hath  signified  much  in  our  age,  as  to  represent 
the  natural  state  of  man,  as  a  sta*e  of  war ;  which  either  must  sig- 
nify man  in  his  original  constitution  to  have  been  a  very  ill  natured 
creature,  or  must  signify  his  nature  to  be  less  ancient  than  himself. 
For  1  cannot  doubt,  but  the  author  of  that  maxim,  would  have  dis- 
dained their  way  of  speaking,  who  by  nature  mean  vice;  or  to  have 
been  guilty  of  so  pious  a  thought,  that  God  at  first  made  man  any  bet- 
ter thing  than  we  find  him.  I  shall  the  less  passionately  lament  my 
infelicity,  in  losing  the  good  opinion  of  men  of  that  sentiment,  if  I 
stand  right  in  your  lordship's;  not  knowing  any  of  your  rank  and 
figure  in  the  world,  with  whom  I  count  it  a  greater  honour  to  agree 
in  judgment,  or  do  k^ss  fear  to  disgrace. 

In  matters  of  secular  concernment,  it  becomes  me  not  to  profess 
any  judgment  at  all,  besides  the  public  ;  unto  which  in  things  of 
that  nature,  every  private  man's  ought  to  be,  and  is  professedly  re- 
signed. Yet  within  that  compass,  notwithstanding  the  just  esteem 
your  lordship  hath  of  noble  endowments,  which  do  then  illustriously 
shine  in  the  military  profession,  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  their 
being  reduced  to  practice,  I  apprehend,  that  otherwise,  your  lord- 
ship hath  no  more  grateful  thoughts  of  war  than  I ;  nor  more  un- 
grateful of  the  necessary  means  of  preserving  peace.  That  which  is 
the  reproach  of  human  nature,  could  never  originally  belong  to  it  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  more  expose  its  ignominious  depravation,  than  it 
should  ever  be  necessary,  the  sword  should  dispute  right,  and  the 
longest  decide  it. 
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In  the  matters  of  religion,  which  is  every  man's  business  and  whose 
sphere  as  it  is  higher  must  be  proportionably  wider  and  more   com- 
prehensive ;   I   hope   It  is  your  lordship's  constant  care  to  add  unto 
clearness  and  rectitude  of  thought,  the  pleasantness  of  taste  ;  and 'that 
you  apprehend  it  to  consist,  not  more  in  a  scheme  of  notions,  than  of 
vital  principles  ;  and  that  your  love  to  it  proceeds  from  hence,  that 
you  relish  it  and  feel   you  live    by   it.      You    are   hereby   fortified 
against  the  reproach  that  attends  it  from  their  contempt  of  it,  who  are 
every  day  assaulting  heaven,  and  would  have    the    war    not    ended, 
but  only  transferred  thitherward.  That  which  some  vent,  and  othei-s 
admire  as  wit  ;   even   paganism  itself  has  condemned  as  loolishness. 
Your  lordship  is  in  no  more  danger  to  be  altered    hereby  from  your 
chosen  course,  than  a  man  in  his  health  and  senses,  by  satyrs  against 
eating  and  drinking.     I  reckon  your  lordship -is   so   much  taken  up 
with  the  great  things  of  religion,  as  to  be  less  taken  with  the    adven- 
titious  things,    men    have  thought  fit  to  affix   to   it.     I  do  not  more 
emulate  your  lordship  in  an}^  thing  than  a    disdain    of    bigotry,   nor 
more  honour  any  thing  I  discern  in  you  than  true  Catholicism.     And 
recounting  what  things  and  persons  do  truly-belong  to    a   church   I 
believe  your  lordship  is  not  professedly  of  a  larger  church,  as  count- 
ing it  too  large  for  you,  but  too  narrow  ;  and  that  you  affect  not  to 
be  of  a  sdf-distinguibhed  party.     Nor,    besides   the    opportunity    of 
avowing  the  just  honour  and  obligations  I  have  to  your  lordship  and 
your  noble  consort,  with  my  sincere  concern   for  your  hopeful   and 
jiumerous  offspring,  did  any  thing  more  invite  this  address   to  your  . 
lordship,   than  the  agreeableness  of  such  your  sentiments,  to  the 
mind  and  spirit  of 

My  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  justly  devoted,  and 

most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


SERMON 

ON   THE 

THANKSGIVING  DAY, 

December  2,  l679' 


Psalm  29.  ver.  il. 
TTic  Lord  ivill  bless  his  people  with  peacCc 

'\rOi\J  so  generally  know  the  occasion  of  this  our  solemn  as- 
sembly  at  this  time  ;  that  none  can  be  in  doubt  concern- 
ing the  suitableness  of  this  portion  of  Scripture,  for  our  present 
consideration.  Our  business  is  to  celebrate  the  divine  goodness, 
inpreserving  our  king  abroad,  and  restoring  him  home  in  safety, 
after  he  had  been  the  happy  instrument  of  bringing  about  that 
peace,  which  puts  a  period  to  a  long  continued,  wasting,  and 
dubious  war;  under  which  we,  and  all  Europe  have  groaned  these 
divers  years.  And  if  we  find  the  favourable  workings  of  pro- 
vidence to  concur  and  fall  in  with  a  divine  word,  pointing  them 
to  God's  own  people  ;  as  this  for  instance,  the  Lord  will  bless 
his  people  with  peace  ;  that  is,  he  will  vouchsafe  this  blessing 
to  his  own  people  in  the  fittest  season,  as  it  must  be  understood; 
this  adds  so  much  the  more  grateful  and  pleasant  relish,  to  the 
mercy  we  are  tliis  day  to  acknowledge.  It  cannot  but  do  so 
with  right  minds,  unto  which  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than 
to  desire  and  covet  such  favour,  as  God  shews  to  his  own  people; 
and  to  be  made  glad  with  his  inheritance,  (Ps.  106.  4,  5.)  from 
an  apprehension  that  there  must  be  somewhat  very  peculiar  in 
such  mercy,  as  God  vouchsafes  to  his  own,  to  a  people  peculiar 
and  select,  severed  and  set  apart  for  himself,  from  the  rest  of 
men.  It  is  true  indeed  that  peace,  abstractly  considered,  is 
neither  the  appropriate,  nor  the  constant  privilege  of  such  a  peo- 
ple ;  they  neither  alone  enjoy  it,  nor  at  all  times,  when  it  is 
brought  about,  even  for  them  ;  they  have  other  partakers:  but 
yet,  such  favours  of  providence  a^  are  of  larger  extent,  and 
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reach  to  many  besides  God's  own  people,  have  a  more  peculiar, 
benign  aspect  upon  them ;  and  are  attended,  with  reference  to 
them  ;  with  such  consequences,  as  wherein  others,  without  be- 
ing made  of  this  people  of  his,  are  not  sharers  witli  them.  Some 
intimation  there  is  of  this  in  this  psalm,  which  the  title  speaks, 
a  psalm  of  David;  and  which  some  think  to  refer  unto  the 
wars  managed  by  him  in  his  time  with  the  Moabites,  signified 
by  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  ;  and  the  Syrians,  signified  by  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  of  whom  lie  speaks  in  the  prophetic  stile, 
as  if,  by  the  terrible  and  amazing  appearances  of  God's  pow'er 
against  them,  they  were  thunderstruck,  like  the  trees  of  a  forest, 
or  as  the  hinds  that  are  wont  to  inhabit  amongst  them.  And 
so  it  is  concluded,  and  shut  up  with  this  Epiphonema  in  the 
end  of  the  psalm ;  the  Lord  will  give  strength  to  his  people,  the 
Lord  will  bless  iiis  people  with  peace,  that  is,  he  is  in  war  their 
strength,  and  their  felicity  in  peace ;  in  war,  he  is  the  Author 
of  all  that  power,  wherewith  they  are  enabled  to  oppose  and 
overcome  potent  enemies  ;  and  in  peace,  he  is,  their  truly  feli- 
citating good,  and  makes  them  by  his  own  vouchsafed  presence, 
a  truly  blessed  people. 

It  is  the  latter  of  these,  peace  unto  which  the  present  oc- 
casion confines  us.     And  concerning  that,  we   might  in  the 
first  place,  note  froni  the  text,  that  wheresoever  it  is  brought 
J  about,  God   is  the  Author  of  it,  "  God  will  ble?^   his   people 
I  with  peace."  That  title  which  the  Scripture  gives  him,  the  God 
I  of  peace,  with  the  many  expressions  of  like  import,wherewith  it 
\  abounds,  can  leave  them  in  no  doubt,  concerning  tlie  divine  in- 
ffluence  and  agency  in  bringing  about  the  grateful  intervals   of 
I  peace,  after  desolating,  bloody  wars,  who  have  any  reverence 
:'  for  the  Sacred  Oracles.     And  indeed,  to  insist  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this,  in  a  case  so  plain,  so  acknowledged  amongst  men. 
who  believe  the  Bible,  were  to  reproach  the   auditory,  as   if  it 
were  made  up  of  sceptics  and  atheists  or  of  them  that  did  not 
believe  this  world  was  made  by  God,  or  that  it  was    made  by 
him  only  by  some  casual  stroke   and  without  design  ;  that  lie 
cared  not  for  his  rciisonable,  intelligent  creature's  when  he  had 
made  them,  what  l.-ecame  of  them,  nor  did  at  all  concern  liim- 
self  in  their   most   considerable  concernments.       I   shall   not 
therefore  insist  upon  this,  which  seeing  rather  slid  in,  and  sup- 
posed in  the  text,  or  taken  for  granted ;  for  among  a  people    in 
visible  I'elation  and  subjection  to  God,  it  had  been  as  great  an 
incongruity  industriously  to  assert  and  prove  such  a  thing,  as  it 
would  be,  by  an  elaborate  discourse  to  prove  that  there  is  a  sun 
in  the  firmament  unto  men  that  continually  partake  and  enjoy 
his  light  and  iufiuenccsj  and  to  whose  sense,  the  vicissitudes 
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and  distinctions  of  xlay  and  niglit,  by  his  presence  and  absence, 
are  brought  under  constant  notice  every  twenty-four  liours.  I 
shall  therefore  I  say  pass  on  to  what  appears  more  directly  to  be 
the  design  of  the  text,  and  that  seems  to  be  twofold  :  first  to 
represent  to  us  in  general  the  great  blessing  of  peace,  wherein, 
when  God  sees  it  iit  he  is  jjieased  to  make  his  own  people  par- 
takers with  others,  secondly,  because  it  is  not  without  design 
that  it  is  said,  he  will  bless  his  people  with  peace,  unto  whom 
it  is  plain,  this  alone  is  not  an  appro])riate  privilege;  it  seems 
further  designed  to  intimate,  and  couch  in  the  concurrence  and 
concomitancy  of  such  things,  as,  superadded  to  peace,  will 
make  it  a  complete  blessing.  "The  Lord  will  bless  his  people 
with  peace."  He  will  give  them  peace  soand  upon  such  terms, 
and  with  such  concomitants  and  consequences,  that  to  them  it 
shall  prove  a  real  and  a  full  blessing.  These  two  things,  there- 
fore, I  intend  to  insist  upon — To  shew  you  how  valuable  a 
good  and(inthe  large  and  common  sense)  a  blessing  peace  is,  as 
it  stands  in  opposition  to  bloody  and  desolating  wars.  And 
then — I  shall  shew  you,  wliat  additions  and  concomitants  are 
necessary  to  make  it  a  complete  blessing,  such  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  peculiar  to  God's  own  people,  and  so  make  use  of 
the  whole. 

I.  I  shall  shew  you  briefly,  how  valuable  a  good,  peace  is  in 
itself,  as  it  stands  opposed  unto  bloody  and  destructive  wars. 
And  this  will  best  be  seen,  by  stating  and  viewing  it  in  that  op- 
position, and  by  representing  to  you  somewhat  of  the  horror  of 
war ;  which  we  may  do,  by  viewing  it  in  its  causes,  in  itself, 
and  in  its  dismal  consequences,  wherewith  it  is  wont  to  be  at- 
tended. Consider  it  in  its  causes,  and  they  are  principally  these 
two,  the  wickedness  of  men  and  the  just  vengeance  of  God 
thereupon.  These  two  concurring,  and  falling  in  together, 
must  be  understood  to  be  the  causes  ofsogreata  calamity  among 
men  in  this  woild  ;  andl  shall  only  consider  these  two  in  their 
complication,  and  not  speak  to  them  distinctly  ^nd  separately. 
Very  plain  it  is,  that  war  is  a  mark  of  tlie  apostacy,  and  stigma- 
tizes man  as  fallen  from  God,  in  a  degenerate  revolted  state ;  it 
is  the  horrid  issue  of  men's  having  forsaken  God,  and  of  their 
being  abandoned  byliim,  to  the  hurry  of  their  own  furious  lusts 
andj;jassions ;  the  natural  and  the  penal  eifeet  of  their  having 
severed  themselves  and  broke  loose  from  the  divine  government. 
From  whence  ai'c  wars  ?  Are  they  not  from  your  lusts  ?  Jam. 
4.  l.-^God  most  justly  punishes  men's  injustice,  not  by  infus- 
ing malignity,  v/hicli  he  needs  not,  into  their  minds  arid  natures; 
and  which  it  is  impossible  he  can  be  the  Author  of,  whose  very 
nature  itself  is  goodness,  and  purity,  and  love  j  but  having  for- 
sakea   liim,  rebelled    against  him,  disclaimed  hiui  as  their 
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Ruler,  refused  any  longer  to  be  subject  to  bun,  tbey  are  for- 
saken of  him,  and  left  to  take  vengeance  for  it  on  one  a- 
nother ;  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance,  than 
that  when  controversies  do  arise  between  men  and  men,  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  kingdom  and  kingdom,  one  people 
and  another,  it  is  presently  to  be  decided  by  a  bloody  sword. 
Tliis  speaks  a  monstrous  degeneracy  in  the  intellectual  world 
and  from  the  original  rectitude  that  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
men,  which  in  his  primitive  state  did  stand  in  a  temperament  of 
reason  and  love.  That  there  should  be  differences  about  me- 
um  and  tuum  in  a,  creature  of  that  constitution  is  itself  a  horrid 
thing;  but  then  that  such  differences  are  to  be  determined  only 
by  violence,  that  presently  they  must  hereupon  run  into  war ! 
Good  God  !  What  an  indication  is  this,  that  reason,  wisdom, 
justice,  and  love,  are  fled  from  this  earth  !  And  it  speaks  rebel- 
lion against  God  in  the  highest  kind,  it  is  a  subversion  of  the 
most  fundamental  law  of  his  kingdom  over  the  intelligent  world; 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul,  with  all  thy  mind,  with  all  thy  might,  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself. 

It  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  war  in 
the  world,  but  by  the  violation  of  this  most  fundamental  divine 
law,  the  principal  and  most  important  thing  that  this  govern- 
ment does  as  it  were  consist  in  over  reasonable  creatures,  their 
loving  him  above  all,  and  one  another  as  themselves.  This  law 
observed  must  make  this  earth  another  heaven ;  this  law  viola- 
ted and  broken,  makes  It  another  hell.  Men  being  fallen  from 
God,  and  having  lost  their  acquaintance  with  him,  and  all  relish 
of  divine  tilings,  think  to  repair  their  loss  out  of  this  sensible 
world,  whereof  no  man  thinks  he  hath  enough ;  desire  of  more, 
blinds  their  eyes,  that  they  cannot  judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
Hence  every  man's  cause,  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  appetite  is 
the  only  measure  they  judge  by ;  and  power  (whatsoever  of  it 
any  one  can  grasp)  the  instrument  by  which  they  execute  their 
perverse  judgment.  A  dismal  spectacle  and  subject  of  con- 
templation to  the  inhabitants  of  the  purer,  and  more  peaceful 
regions  !  To  behold  a  divine  offspring,  the  sons  of  God,  now 
transformed  into  sons  of  the  earth,  and  tearing  in  pieces  one  a- 
nother,  for  what  some  possess  and  others  covet  !  Yea,  and  to  a 
^  calm  uninterested  spectator  on  our  own  globe,  this  can  be  no 
grateful  prospect,  to  view  the  history  of  all  times,  and  nations, 
and  take  notice  how  full  it  is  of  such  tragedy:  countries  from  age 
to  age  madex\celdamas,  fields  of  blood, on  thisaccount  of  extend- 
ing or  confining  empire  and  dominion:  of  Invading  another's,  or 
del^nding  one's  own  :  but  hereupon  it  is  not  strange  when  a  world 
of  intelligent,   reasonable  creatures  are  thus  gone  off  from  God, 
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and  in  rebellion  a!]:ainst  him  in  tlie  most  fundamental  part  of  his 
government  ;  that  lie  suffers  them  to  be  the  exeeutioners  of  his 
just  wrath,  upon  one  another.  And  if  we  thus  look  upon  war, 
first,  in  this  its  complicated  causes,  it  is  the  opprol)iium,  the 
reproach  of  human  nature,  of  intelligent  reasonal)le  creatures. 
But  next  look  upon  It  in  itself,  and  what  is  it  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  lives,  of  creatures,  made  after  the  image  of  God? 
of  whom  he  has  so  liigh  a  value  and  whose  lives,  even  for  that 
very  reason,  he  is  pleased  to  fence  and  secure,  by  a  severe  law ; 
whoever  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed; 
for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.  But  here  is  a  formed 
design  of  destroying  human  lives  by  multitudes,  lives  of  crea- 
tures, bearing  the  image  of  God.  And  by  how  much  tlie  more 
necessary  this  is  in  many  cases,  so  mucli  the  m.ore  grievous  and 
calamitous  a  thing  it  is  that  when  to  cut  off  and  destroy  liy  mul- 
titudes, so  precious  things  as  human  lives,  is  tragical  and  horrid 
not  to  do  it  is  so  much  worse  !  Yea,  that  war  itself  is  become 
an  art,  and  that  the  valour  and  skill,  which  belong  to  it  are  lau- 
dable excellencies,  is  all  aggravation  of  the  sadness  of  tliis  case. 
And  if  we  do  consider  the  consequences  and  efl'ects  Avhich  do 
ensue  upon  such  war,  how  full  of  horror  and  frightfulness  are 
they  and  those  most  of  all,  that  are  least  of  all  thought  on  and 
that  lie  most  out  of  view  ;  for  besides  that  property  is  gone,  and 
no  man  knows  what  to  call  his  own,  laws  lose  their  force,  ma- 
gistrates their  authority  and  reverence,  civil  government  is  dis- 
obeyed and  despised,  common  order  is  violated  and  turned  into 
confusion,  families  torn  in  pieces,  countries  laid  waste  and  deso- 
late, towns  and  cities  sacked,  ravaged  and  made  ruinous  heaps  : 
besides  all  this  (1  say)  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  religion 
are  neglected,  and  profaned,  its  holy  solenmities  interrupted 
worshiping  assemblies  are  broken  up.  Men  have  little  oppor- 
tunity left  them  to  mind  their  great  concerns  with  God,  and  for 
another  world  ;  care  for  immortal  souls,  when  it  is  most  neces- 
sary, is  thrown  out  of  doors,  and  reasonable  creatures  thatshould 
be  employed  adoring  and  worshiping  their  great  Creator,  the 
God  of  their  lives,  are  employed  in  designing  the  mutual  de- 
struction of  one  another's  lives,  and  it  may  be  that  is  least  con- 
sidered, which  carries  the  most  of  horror  in  it,  that  multitudes  are 
hurried  down  to  perdition,  neither  dreaded  by  themselves,  nor 
apprehended  by  the  destroyer  ;  souls  are  passing  in  shoals,  into 
eternity,  they  not  considering  it  who  are  sent,  nor  they  that  send 
them  !  And  what  sport  does  this  make  for  devils,  those  envious 
apostate  spirits,  that  first  drew  men  into  a  liko  apostacy;  that 
when  God  had  given  this  earth  to  the  children  of  men  assign- 
ing to  themselves  a  worse  abode  amidst  infernal  darkness,  and 
flames,  they  should  be  tearing  one  another  in  pieces  about  this 
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their  portion,  under  tlie  sun,  making  God's  bounty  to  them  the. 
occasion  of  their  doing  all  manner  of  violence  to  one  another ! 
That  the  prince  of  the  apostacy  the  usurping  god  of  this 
world  should  have  the  opportunity  of  beholding  man,  some- 
time bv  divine  grant  the  Lord  of  it,  now  "  its  slave  and  his 
captive  by  it !  Led  by  him  at  his  will  into  whatsoever  is  most 
repugnant  to  the  will,  and  the  very  nature  of  his  Maker.  That 
whereas  he  was  at  first  made  after  God's  own  image  a  Godlike 
creature  resembling  his  Maker  especially  in  spirituality,  and  lovej 
he  now  more  resembles  in  sensuality  beasts,  and  in  malignity 
devils,  and  both  by  an  inordinate  love  of  this  world  ;  the  friend- 
sliip  whereof,  and  a  mind  carnalized  by  it,  is  enmity  against 
God,  (Jam.  4.  4. — Rom.  8.  7-)  and  and  whereof  also,  because 
every  man  thinks  his  own  share  too  little,  he  becomes  anyone's 
enemy,  that  hath  more  of  it  than  himself. 

And  thus  have  devils  the  pleasure  of  beholding  men,  by  this 
very  gift  and  expression  of  God's  love  and  kindness  to  them 
transformed  into  enmity,  and  hatred  of  himself,  and  one  another; 
forsaken  of  him,  and  destroying  each  other,  and  hastening  once 
more  into  their  horrid  society,  that  as  they  were  accomplices 
with  theiB  in  tlicir  first  rebellion,  they  may  be  partakers  and  as- 
sociates with  them  in  woe  and  torment.  Tiie  most  dismal  part 
of  the  story,  is  that  which  lies  most  out  of  sight.  Now  let  all 
this  be  considered  and  put  together  and  surely  peace  is  a  ^'alu- 
able  thing,  it  speaks  man  in  some  degree  returned  to  himself, 
and  in  a  right  mind,  when  he  can  agree  and  be  content  to  let 
another  live  quiet,  and  unmolested  by  him  one  man  another  man, 
and  one  nation  another  nation.  Thus  far  does  peace  appear  a 
blessing  apart  and  by  itself,  a  valuable  good,  and  according  to 
the  common  notion  and  estimate,  it  may  be  called  a  blessing 
wherewith  God  blesses  his  people  in  common  with  others. 
But  we  are  further  to  consider 

IL  What  thinirs  are  requisite  to  make  this  a  real,  and  a-  complete 
blessing,  capable  of  being  appropriated  unto  God's  own  pecu- 
liar people  ;  h  hich  seems  also  to  be  intended  here.  The  Lord 
will  bless  Ills  people  with  peace.  In  speaking  to  this  1  shall  do 
these  two  things.  Mention  the  requisites  themselves  and — Sliew 
their  requisitt!j«s?,  or  shew  what  is  requisite  to  make  external 
peace  a  real  and  peculiar  blessing.  And  then  shew  you  upon 
what  account  the  addition  and  concomitancy  of  such  things  are 
requisite. 

First.  I  shall  shew  you  the  things  that  are  requisite. 

1.  Such  peace,  as  we  have  been  hitherto  speaking  of,  is  then 
truly  a  blessing,  when  there  is,  in  conjunction,  with  it,  a  very 
copious  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  in  wich  a  concomitancy, 
peace  will  make  a  people,  a  blessed  people.  When,  after  such 
a  calamitous  dispensation  was  over  and  at  an  end,  as  wc  read  of 
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Ezek.  39.  wherein  ver.  23.  God  is  said  to  hide  his  face  ai>d  ma- 
ny of  his  people  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  many  fell  by 
the  sword  -,  it  comes  at  length  to  this,  he  ^"  ill  no  more  hide  his 
face,  or  cover  it  with  so  ireful  and  gloomy  aspects,  and  appear- 
ances that  it  cannot  be  comfortably  beheld.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason,  because  he  pours  forth  his  Spirit,  upon  tlic  whole  house 
of  Israel,  as  it  is  in  ver.  29.  of  that  chapter,  pouring  forth  sig- 
nifies a  copious  communication:  and  if  the  Spirit  of  God  be 
copiously  communicated,  the  best  of  blessings  are  in  great  a- 
bundance  contained  in  it,  which  will  infer,  or  countervail  what- 
soever is  valuable  or  needful  besides,  to  make  the  state  of  such 
a  people  a  blessed  state. 

2.  It  will  be  so,  when  the  gospel  of  peace  has  its  free  course, 
and  a  large  spread  in  the  world.  When,  in  conjunction  with 
beating  of  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  j^runing 
hooks,  the  law  goes  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  tlic  Lord 
from  Jerusalem ;  and  nations  shall  say,  come,  let  us  go  up  to 
the  house  of  tlie  Lord,  and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways,  and  we 
will  walk  in  his  statutes  ;  as  in  that  of  JMicah.  4.  2,  3.     And, 

3.  When,  accordhig  to  the  dictate  of  divine  wisdom,  kingiS 
do  reign  (as  Prov.  8.  L5.)  and  princes  decree  justice ;  when 
God's  people  have  judges,  as  at  the  first,  counsellors  as  at  the 
bcgiuniiig,  Isa.  1.  26".  able  men,  men  of  truth,  fearing 
God,  and  hating  covetousness,  Exod.  18.  21.  When  he  is 
pleased  to  set  kings  on  the  throne,  that  scatter  the  wicked  with 
their  eyes,  and  so  to  establish  the  tiirone  in  righteousness ;  when 
there  is  a  design,  driven  by  those  that  bear  the  civil  sword,  the 
sv/ord  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  but  a  praise  to  them 
that  do  well;  so  "as  it  may  be  said  upon  this  account,  they  are 
the  ministers  of  God  for  good,  whom  he  has  been  j^leascd  to  set 
in  such  stations. 

4.  When  God  gives  pastors  after  liis  own  heart  that  are  able, 
and  do  make  it  tlieir  business  to  feed  his  people  with  knowledge 
and  understanding.  When  he  inspirits  such  to  cry  mightily,  to 
warn  men  off  from  sin, when  watchmen,  set  over  his  people,  are 
fciithful  in  the  business  of  their  station,  at  once  both  to  save 
their  people  and  themselves,  from  having  their  blood  required  at 
the  hands  of  either  ;  this  will  make  a  peaceful  state,  a  happy 
state;  it  will  contribute  a  great  deal  towards  it.  And  agaift 
when  hereupon  in  the 

5.  Place,  wickedness  languishes,  the  lusts  of  men  droop  and 
wither.  There  is  some  visible  restraint,  if  there  be  not  an  uni- 
versal mortification  of  such  fruits  of  the  flesh,-  as  those  tliat  are 
spoken  of  Gal.  5.  19.  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  las- 
civlousness,  idolatry,-  wltehcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulation, 
wrath,  strife,  sedition,  heresies,  envyings,   murders,   drunken- 
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ness,  revelllngs  and  such  like,  tliat  are  inconsistent  with  a  share 
in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  after  follows. 
This  does  much  to  the  making  a  peaceful  state  of  things,  a 
blessed  state  ;  it  takes  away  much  of  the  occasion  of  further 
controversy  between  God  and  such  a  people.     But 

6.  When  there  is  a  very  great  diffusion  of  a  holy  new  nature, 
which  carrries  the  matter  higher,  and  is  a  great  addition,  though 
in  certain  conjunction  with  the  former ;  as  it  is  when  the  lusts 
and  works  of  the  flesh  do  cease  to  be  reigning,  and  rampant 
among  them  who  live  under  the  gospel  through  the  victorious 
and  more  powerful  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  breathing 
in  it.  For  then  by  the  influence  of  the  same  Spirit,  not  only 
such  vicious  inclinations  are  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  cer- 
tainly withstand  a  people's  felicity ;  but  such  positive  principles 
are  implanted,  as  tend  to  promote  it.  Yet  since  this  conjunc- 
tion is  not  constant  but  such  insolences  of  wickedness^  as  more 
directly  tend  to  make  a  people  miserable,  may  be  repressed  by 
inferior  causes.  I  therefore  more  expressly  add,  that  then  peace 
may  be  reckoned  a  certain  and  a  full  blessing,  when  with  it  we 
behold  a  divine  offspring  c^)ntinually  rising  up,  of  men  appear- 
ing to  be  born  of  God,  and  to  have  received  a  Godlike  nature, 
apt  to  do  good,  and  liecome  blessings  to  the  world.  When 
tliere  is  a  rising  generation  of  such,  not  proselyted  to  this  or 
that  party,  but  to  real  substantial  Godliness  and  Christianity. 
When  multitudes  are  thus  turned  unto  the  Lord,  when  there 
are  numerous  conversions,  a  new  creation  is  springing  up  in 
visible  and  multiplied  instances,  so  as  that  holiness  comes  to  be 
both  an  extensive  and  illustrious  thing.  When  multitude  comes 
to  give  reputation  to  serious  religion,  when  it  is  no  longer  a  re- 
proach to  be  a  visible  fearer  of  God,  because  generally  men 
are  so.  Wlien  it  is  lool.cd  upon  as  no  fashionable  thing  to  be 
a  despiser  of  God  and  heaven,  and  to  breathe  out  contempt  o£. 
the  divine  power,  that  gave  us  breatli.     And 

7.  When  hereupon,  the  divine  government  obtains  and  takes 
place  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  when  his  authority  is 
owned,  with  reverential  submission  ;  then  God  docs  bless  a 
people,  when  his  fear  spreads  far  and  near  God  shall  bless  us, 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him  ;  as  in  that  Ps.  67. 
the  latter  end.     And  again, 

a.  W  hen  ihere  is  a  manifest  power  and  prevalency  of  divine 
lov€  amongst  men,  tliat  bear  the  same  name  of  christains,  when 
that  peace  of  God  rules  in  their  hearts,  unto  which  they  are  all 
called  in  one  body.  When  they  observedly  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  when  they  have  peace  one  to- 
wards another  so  as  that  it  may  be  seen  that  they  are  all  the 
sons  of  peace,  the  children  of  the  same  Father  who  has  conveyed 
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it  Into  them,  as  part  of  that  divine  nature  which  he  communi- 
cates to  the  regenerate  seed ;  when  there  is  a  natural  propensity 
to  one  another,  that  they  can  no  more  viohite  and  tear  that 
vital  bond  of  love  and  peace  that  is  among  them  than  they  can 
endure  to  tear  their  own  flesh,  or  pluck  out  their  own  eyes. 
When  peace  among  christians  appears  to  he  a  connatural  thing, 
not  the  product  of  conveniency  and  prudential  considerations 
only  but  a  nature  which  none  can  more  endure  to  counteract, 
than  to  offer  violence  to  tliemselves ,  a  thing  which  nature 
admits  not,  whose  laws  never  allow  it  to  act  against  itself.  And 

9.  Whereupon  all  this,  God  appears  to  be  reconciled  unto 
such  a  people  ;  for  in  his  favour  is  life.  When  all  these  things 
doconcur,  as  so  many  indications  of  his  beingat  peace  with  them, 
that  is,  that  he  has  entirely  forgiven  them  all  former  offences; 
that  their  sins  and  iniquities  he  remembers  no  more  ;  and  these 
concur  with  such  things  as  partly  make,  and  partly  argue  them, 
the  objects  of  his  delight,  that  he  has  written  his  law  in  their 
liearts,  he  has  put  his  Spirit  into  them,  he  has  made  them  a 
company  of  Godlike  creatures  like;^iimself,  whose  very  nature 
is  love  ;  they  are  his  living  resemblances  in  tliat  very  respect, 
expressing  herein  his  virtues,  who  has  called  them  out  of  dark- 
ness, into  his  own  glorious  and  marvellous  light.  Hereupon 
such  a  people  may  reckon  themselves  secure  of  God's  own  pre- 
sence, he  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  his  glory  ceases  to  hover, 
becomes  with  them  a  fixed  thing,  settles  its  station,  as  not  about 
to  discontinue  or  remove,  their  land  may  now  be  called,  the 
land  of  Immanuel,  and  bears  the  inscription,  God  with  us,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  them  and  he  is  resolved  to  dwell  with 
them,  and  be  their  God,  and  avow  them  before  all  the  world, 
for  his  peculiar  people.  After  the  many  things  that  do  concur 
together,  in  an  inferior  kind,  as  the  concomitants  of  a  merely 
external  peace,  as  that  their  sons  grow  up  as  plants,  their 
daughters  are  so  many  polished  corner  stones,  that  join  together 
the  walls  of  a  palace,  that  their  garners  be  full,  their  sheep  nu- 
merous, tliclr  oxen  strong,  and  that  there  be  no  complaining  in 
their  streets ;  after  all  these  things,  it  is  subjoined,  yea,  liappy  is 
the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  all  the  forementioned  things, 
alone,  will  never  make  a  blessing,  worthy  of  a  people  peculiar 
to  God.  But  when  it  can  be  said  that  the  Lord  is  their  God, 
they  are  a  happy  people  indeed,  Ps.  144.  12,  15.  such  as  these 
are  the  things  requisite  to  make  peace  a  complete  blessing.  Bit 
now  we  are 

Secondly.  To  shew  you  the  requisiteness  of  the  concurrence 
and  concomitancy  of  such  things,  to  the  mentioned  purpose  ; 
or  how  it  may  appear,  that  such  things  as  these  are  necessary  to 
complete  this  blessing,  or  to  make  it  a  truly  valuable,  or  a 
special  blessiirgj  in  order  here  to  note, 
VOL.  II,  %  T 
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1.  That  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  a  special  blessing,  very  dis- 
tinguishable from  such  blessings  as  are  merely  common.  We 
readofoneJJabez:,  1  Chron.  4.9,  10.  said  to  be  more  honourable 
than  his  brethren ;  and  somewhat  very  remarkable  (as  we  are 
to  reckon,  when  to  the  divine  wisdom  it  was  thought  fit  to  be 
inserted  amidst  a  genealogical  discourse)' i^  further  said  of  him, 
namely,  that  he  called  to  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  O  that  thou- 
wouldst  bless  me  indeed,  &c.  and  it  is  added :  God  granted 
what  he  requested.  It  seems,  besides  what  goes  under  the 
common  notion  of  blessing,  he  reckoned  there  was  somewhat 
more  peculiar,which  he  calls  blessing  indeed.  There  is  a  known 
Hebraism  in  that  expression,what  we  read  bless  me  indeed,is bless 
nie  in  blessing  me ;  as  if  he  had  said,  let  me  have  a  blessing  within 
a  blessing  ;let  mchave  that  blessing  whereof  the  other  is  but  a  cor- 
tex, the  outside;  let  me  have  that  blessing,  that  is  wrapt  up  and 
enclosed  in  the  external  blessing.  And  because  it  is  said,  and 
God  granted  his  request,  we  have  reason  to  understand  it  was 
somewhat  very  peculiar  tiiat  God  vouchsafed  unto  him ;  and 
that  account  which  some  gi^;  us,  has  a  look  that  way,  that  God 
vouchsafed  him  somewhat  more  extraordinary  in  the  kind  of 
mental  and  intellectual  endowments:  for  we  are  otherwise  in- 
formed, that  this  Jabez  became  a  noted  doctor  among  the  Jews, 
and  that  the  city,  called  after  his  name,  was  thereupon  after- 
wards the  residence  of  such  as  were  most  learned  in  their  ]aws„ 
VatabL  apud  Critic.  'J'hat  is  to  be  blessed  indeed,  to  have 
these  things  conferred,  that  do  reach  the  mind  and  affect  the 
inner  man ;  to  be  blessed  with  spiritual  blessings  from  the 
lieavenly  places,  as  in  that  Eph.  1.  3.  There  is  a  spiritual  sort 
of  blessing,  that  may  be  enclosed  in  the  external  blessing  ;  and 
particularly  in  this  of  peace,  which  while  it  is  common  to  the 
people  of  God  with  other  men,  rs  itself  not  common. 

2. 1  further  note,  that  the  things  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  they 
areof  that  special  kind,  theyare  either  immediate  spiritual  bles- 
sings,or  subservient  to  such ;  whereupon  now  we  may,  from  several 
considerations,  evince  to  you,  that  without  them  such  an  ex- 
ternal good,  as  tiiis  of  peace,  is  not  a  complete  blessing. 

(1.)  It  is  no  argument  of  Gods  special  favour.  The  beat 
and  most  valuable  blessings  are  from  the  Ey^ox/a;  OeXv^/xaro?, 
the' good  pleasure  of  his  will,  Eph.  1.3, -1,5.  Other  men 
may  enjoy  external  benefits,  may  botli  prosper  in  war,^  and 
flourish  in  peace,  as  well,  and  often  more  than  God's  own  peo- 
ple. You  read  of  time,  wherein  the  whole  earth  is  said  to  be 
at  rest  and  quiet,  Isa.  14.  7«  Therefore  mere  peace  is  no  mark 
of  special  divine  f;ivour,  and  so  is  not,  abstractly  considered,  a 
complete  blcssi|ig,  not  a  self-desirable  thing. 
"    i;!:)  JNIcn  are  not  made  by  it  the  better  men.     They  may  eur 
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joy  peace,  and  being  carnal-minded  men  before,  may  still  con- 
tinue so,  as  great  strangers  to  God  as  they  were,  as  vain  and 
sensual,  as  profligate  and  licentious,  as  useless  in  the  world,  as 
mischievous,  every  way  as  ill  nien  as  ever.     And 

(3.)  Tliey  may,  by  mere  external  peace,  become  so  much  the 
worse  men,  that  may  be  an  occasion  to  them  of  their  growing 
worse  and  worse,  the  prosperity  of  fools  (that  is  of  wicked  men) 
slays  and  destroys  them,  Prov.  1.  32.  It  is  an  observation  that 
runs  through  the  course  of  time,  that  as  wars  at  length  beget  an 
enforced  peace,  so  peace  infers  free  trade  and  commerce,  and 
that  plenty,  and  that  pride  and  wantonness ;  so  these  run  us 
back  in  an  easy,  but  unhappy  circle,  to  be  as  we  were,  in  war 
again.  And  if  that  prove  not  the  present,  or  the  speedy  con- 
sequence that  ensues  which  is  worse  than  war ;  unless  God 
vouchsafe  that  other  sort  of  blessing,  which  will  influence  and 
better  men's  minds-  Vice  springs  up  in  the  more  fattened 
soil,  men's  lusts  will  soon  prove  more  oppressive  tyrants,  than 
they  can  have  freed  themselves  from,  by  the  most  just  and  most 
prosperous  war  ;  and  will  su])due  them  to  a  far  viler  and  more 
ignoble  servitude.  An  ingenious  writer  of  those  afl^airs  observes 
that  the  former  Scipio  opened  the  way  to  the  Roman  power,  the 
latter  to  their  luxury  ;  their  virtue  languished,  and  they  were  con- 
*[uered  by  their  own  vices,  who  before  could  conquer  the  world. 
That  noted  moralist  says,  Lifirmi  est  animi  non  posse  pati 
divitias,  it  is  a  ivcuk  mvid  that  ccninot  btar  a  jjrosperous 
condition ;  hut  where  are  there  minds  strong  enough  to  bear 
it,  if  they  be  not  blessed  from  above,  with  somewhat  better 
than  that  prosperity  itself? 

(4.)  Men  may,  notwithstanding  mere  external  peace  be  as 
miserable  in  this  and  in  the  other  world,  as  if  they  had  never 
known  it ;  and  much  more,  if  by  it  they  have  been  the  more 
wicked.  I  beseech  you  consider,  are  they  a  blessed  people  ?  or 
is  that  a  blessed  man,  between  whom  and  eternal  misery  there 
is  but  a  breath;  He  may  but  breathe  another  breath,  and  be 
in  the  midst  of  flames;  is  he  happy  this  moment,  tliat  may  be 
as  miserable  as  any  devil  the  next  ?  Those  things  can  only  be 
complete  blessings  to  any,  that  are  inseparable  ones,  and  that 
will  make  them  for  ever  blessed.  For  me  to  have  but  such 
a  blessing  as  does  not  make  me  blessed;  what  an  unblessed 
blessing  is  this!  A  philosopher  can  tell  you,  blessedness  cannot 
be  a  thing  separable  from  myself;  not  a  xui^iqov  t;,  Arist.  it 
can  much  less  be  such  a  thing  as  may  leave  me  miserable  to  all 
eternity,  least  of  all  what  may  make  me  so,  by  degenerating 
into  a  curse  as  Malachi.  2.  2.  therefore  these  are  demonstra- 
tions, that  mere  external  peace,  without  such  additions  as  you 
have  heard  of,  can  never  be  a  complete  blessing,  nor  such  as 
can  be  understood  vouchsafed  to  the  people  of  God  as  their  ul- 
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timate  and  consummative  felicity.  It  must  in  the  mean  time 
be  acknowledged,  that  as  a  people  may  belong  to  God  ex- 
ternally, more  than  another  people;  and  may  sometime  be 
externally  more  reformed,  than  at  other  times,  so  peace,  with 
other  external  good  things,  may  thereupon  be  afforded  them,  as 
less  expressive  marks  of  God's  favour,  and  approbation  of  their 
more  regular  course.  And  by  the  tenour  of  God'  particular 
covenant  with  the  people  of  Israel,  might  more  certainly  be  ex- 
pected so  to  be.  Yet  this  is  a  state  wherein  it  is  not  reasonable 
— or  safe  for  any  finally  to  acquiesce. 

III.  I  therefore  now  come  to  the  promised  use,  which  will 
correspond  to  the  two  general  heads,  I  have  been  discoursing 
of:  to  let  you  see — what  cause  of  thanksgiving  we  have  in 
reference  to  the  former,  the  blessing  of  peace  abstractly  con- 
sidered, and — what  cause  of  supplication  we  have  in  reference 
to  the  latter,  the  additions  that  are  requisite  to  make  it  a  com- 
plete blessing. 

First.  As  to  the  former.  Since  peace  is  so  valuable  a  thing 
considered  apart,  as  you  have  heard  it  is  ;  this  points  out  to  us 
the  matter  of  thanksgiving,  for  which  this  day  is  appointed  that 
God  has  preserved  our  king,  ^midst  so  innumerable  dangers 
abroad;  that  he  has  brought  hmi  home  to  us  in  safety;  that  he  has 
made  him  the  instrument  of  that  peace  that  we  find  is  at  length 
brought  about,  wherein  lie  is  returned  to  us  a  greater  conqueror 
than  if  he  had  routed  and  destroyed  never  so  potent  armies  of 
our  enemies  in  the  field.  We  have  reason  to  understand  the 
matter  so.  By  prevailing  in  war,  he  had  only  conquered  by 
force;  by  prevailing  for  peace,  he  has  conquered  by  wisdom 
and  goodness.  By  prev^ailing  in  war  he  had  only  conquered  the 
bodily  power  of  our  enemies,  or  their  baser  part ;  by  prevailing 
for  peace  he  has  conquered  their  minds.  By  prevailing  in  war  he 
had  brought  about  the  good  only  of  one  side ;  by  prevailing  for 
peace,  he  has  brought  about  the  real  benefit  of  both  sides,  a  far 
more  diffusive  blessing.  By  prevailing  in  war  he  had  conquered 
enemies ;  by  prevailing  for  peace  he  has  conquered  enmity  itself. 
By  prevailing  in  war,he  had  overcome  other  men;  but  in  prevail- 
ing for  peace  considering  his  martial  spirit,and  his  high  provocati- 
ons he  has  done  a  far  greater  thing,he  has  conquered  himself,  whom 
none  ever  conquered  before.  Besides  what  this  great  blessing  of 
peace  generally  considered,  contains  in  itself,  we  ought  to  amplify 
it  to  ourselves;  being  brought  about  by  such  means,  wherein  we 
have  so  particular  a  concern.  Tbis  ought  to  add  with  us  a  very 
grateful  relish  to  it,  for  it  ig  a  glory  to  our  nation  that  God  has 
set  a  prince  on  the  English  throne  that  could  signify  so  much  to 
the  world:  the  beams  of  that  glory  God  hath  cast  on  him,  re- 
flect and  sliinc  upon  his  people  ;    to  be  made  the  head  among 
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other  nations,  and  not  the  tail,  God  hath  in  his  word  taught  us 
not  to  count  it  an  inconsiderable  thing.  And  it  is  our  more  pe- 
culiar glory  that  our  king  is  renowned  not  by  tin-owing  death, 
and  destruction  every  where  round  about  him  ;  but  by  spread- 
ing the  lienefits  included  in  peace,  througli  tlie  neighbour- 
ing nations;  and  his  return  to  us,  leaving  the  rest  of  Europe 
only  to  lament  that  they  all  live  not  under  his  government.  I 
pray  God  he  may  meet  with  no  ungrateful  returns,  and  that 
none  may  be  so  ill  minded  as  to  grudge  at  power  so  lodged  as  to 
save  us,  who  were  less  concerned  at  its  being  lodged  where  it 
could  only  be  designed  to  destroy  us.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
might  excite  us  to  Uie  higher  pitches  of  thankfulness,  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  this  blessing  of  the  present  peace,  if  we  did 
consider— both  what  it  hath  cost,  and— whereto  it  is  improve- 
able.  But  the  former  consideration  I  shall  not  insist  upon  lest 
any  should  make  an  undue  use  of  it;  and  the  latter  I  leave  to 
the  following  particular  which  we  are  next  to  proceed  to,^ 

Secondli/^  To  shew   what  matter  of  supplication  remains  to 
us,  u[X)n  the  latter  account.       That   is  with  reference  to  such 
things  as  are  yet  wanting  to  make  this  blessing  of  peace  a  com- 
plete blessing,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  understood  to  be 
such ;  but  we  may  be  left  at   last  a  most  miserable  people  and 
so  much  the  more  miserable,  by  how  much  the  higher  favor.rs 
we  have  to  account  for,  tliat  not  being  improved  must  have  been 
thrown  away  upon  us.     The  mercies  included  in  the  peacc,wiU 
be    unimproved   and  lobt,    without   the    mentioned  additions. 
Whereof  all  the  several  heads  that  were  recited  belong  to  one, 
namely,  that  of  spiritual  blessing.     That  therefore,  in  the  gene- 
ral, we  have  to  pray  for,  that  God  may  be  said  to  bless  us  indeed 
to  bless  us  in  blessing  us ;  namely,  that  be  would   bless  us  with 
spiritual  blessings,  in  the  heavenlies  (that  is,  in  heavenly  things 
or  from  the  heavenly  places)  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  Eph.  1.  3.  Let 
us  I  i)ray  you,  learn  to  distinguish  between  a  self  desirable  good, 
that  in  its  own  nature  is  such,  so  immutably  and  invariably,  that 
it  can  never  degenerate,  or  cease  to  be  such  ;    and  what  is  only 
such  by  accident,  and  in  some  circumstances  may  be  much  other- 
wise, spiritual  good,    that   of  the   mind  and  spirit  and  which 
makes  that  better,  especially  that  which  accompanies  salvation, 
(Heb.  6.  9.)     That  runs  into  eternity,  and   goes  with  us  into 
the  other  world,   is  of  tlie  former  sort.     External  good,  is  but 
re^  me<//«  capable  of  being  to  us  sometimes  good,  and  some- 
times evil   as  the   case  may  alter.      Blessings  of  this  kind  may 
become  curses  Mai.  2.  2.  1  will  curse  your  blessings,  yealhave 
cursed  them  already.      A   man's  table  may  become  his  snare, 
and  that  which  was  for  his  welfare,  a  trap,  Ps.  69.  22.     Merely 
external  blessings,  are  curses,  when  they  become  the  fuel   of 
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lusts,  when  they  animate  men  unto  contests  against  lieaven,  re- 
bellious against  the  divine  government^  when  like  Jeshurun,men 
wax  fat  by  them,  and  kick  against  heaven,  Deut.32.this  we  ar? 
always  liable  to  till  spiritual  blessings  intermingle  with  our  otlier 
blessings ;  and  nothing  should  mwe  convince  the  world,  that 
the  kindest  and  most  benign  part  of  the  divine  government  lies 
in  immediate  influences  on  the  minds  of  men  5  and  that  con- 
sequently their  own  felicity  depends  thereon.  Let  all  things 
that  can  be  imagined  concur  in  the  kind  of  external  good,  and 
they  can  never  make  him  a  happy  man,  that  has  an  ill  mind  ; 
he  will  always  be  his  own  hell  and  carry  that  about  with  him 
wheresoever  he  goes ;  he  will  be  a  constant  spring  and  foun- 
tain of  misery  to  himself,  misery  and  he  cannot  be  separated 
from  one  another :  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my 
God  ;  but  he  will  be  always  a  troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast 
forth  mire  and  dirt,  Isa,  57-  20,  21.  The  philosophy  of  pagans 
would  have  made  them  ashamed  to  place  their  felicity  in  any 
thing  wutlwut,  or  foreign  to  themselves. 

But  we  are  christians  and  shall  we  not  much  more  be  asham- 
ed to  take  other,  or  even  opposite  measures  of  blessedness,  to 
those  which  are  given  us  by  our  divine  Master  !  To  be  poor  in 
spirit,  upon  just  accounts  mourners,  meek,  hungry  and  thirsty 
a;fter  righteousness,  merciful,  pure  in  heart,  peace-makers,  to 
submit  to  be  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,  these  are  his 
characters  of  a  blessed  man  ;  and  he  places  that  blessedness  it- 
self in  congenerous  things.  Matt.  5.  3,  4,  5.  &c.  Let  us  learn 
from  him,  and  collect  that  nothing  but  wickedness  can  make 
us  miserable.  What  an  overflowing  deluge  have  we  in  view  ? 
tending  to  subvert  our  religion  and  our  civil  state  together  !  nor 
have  we  another  efi'ectual  remedy  in  view,  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
if  he  will  vouchsafe  to  pour  it  forth.  The  great  enemy  of  man- 
knid,  is  come  in  upon  us  like  a  flood,  and  only  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  can  lift  up  a  standard  against  him,  Isa.  59.  19.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  would  be  to  us  as  a  purifying  flame,  to  burn  up  our 
filthinoss,  and  enkindle  in  us  that  divine  love,  that  would  make 
us  zealous  of  good  works.  And  tliis  should  be  with  us  the  mat- 
ter of  earnest  and  incessaiit  supplication  not  with  diill- 
dence,  for  he  will  give  his  Spirit,  to  them  that  ask  him. 
Luke  11.  13.  Not  with  diminishing  thoughts  of  the  ne- 
cessity, and  value  of  the  gift;  take  heed  of  that,  for  that 
were  to  be  miserable,  and  undone  by  a  principle ;  to  be 
misled,  by  a  profane  false  judgment,  into  the  contempt  of 
the  most  highly  valuable  things,  that  are  most  necessary  to  our 
true  welfare;  and  which  are  all  contained  in  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  as  you  may  see  by  comparing.  Mat,  7'  fi'id  Luke  11. 
with  one  another.  In  the  one  place  it  is  said  :  he  will  give 
good  tilings  to  them  that  ask  liim,  in  the  other  place  it  is  said 
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his  Spirit;  implying,  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  involves  in  it  all 
good  things.  And  certainly  nothing  can  he  good  to  any  man, 
till  he  hath  that  Spirit,  that  makes  him  good ;  and  we  are 
greatly  concerned  to  supplicate  mightily  for  the  effusion  of  that 
blessed  Spirit,  for  these  two  purposes  especially.  First,  that 
there  may  be  a  larger  diffusion  amongst  us  of  vital  reli- 
gion, whereby  we  shall  be  at  peace  with  God.  Secondly,  tiaat 
christian  love  may  more  abound,  whereby  christians  may  be 
composed  to  mutual  peace,  and  more  disposed  to  mutual  com- 
munion with  one  another. 

1.  That  there  may  be  a  larger  diffusion  of  vital   religion. 
Wherein  stands  indeed  their  being  at   peace   with   God,  when 
there  is  a  mutual  amplexus  between  him  and  tliem,  mind  touch- 
ing  mind,   and   spirit  spirit ;  when  he  does,  by  his  Spirit  em- 
brace the  spirits  of  men   and  infuse  liglit  and  life  into  them, 
and  adapt  and  suit  tliem  for  his  communion.     To  this  purpose, 
we  have  great  cause  to  beg  and  supplicate  earnestly,  for  a  greater 
pouring  forth  of  his  Spirit,  tliat  this  living  religion  may  spread 
amongst  us;  for  we  appear  to  be  under  a  doom,  while  it  does 
not  so,  that  seeing  we  should  see,  and  not  perceive,  &c.  Isa.  6. 
O   the  fearful  guilt  incurred,  one  Lord's-day  after  another  ! 
Wiien  great  assemblies  meet  together,  multitudes  are  besought 
and  supplicated  that  they  v.ould  be  reconciled  to  God,  bat  too 
few  listen  ;  peace  with  God  seems  not  a  valuable  thing  with  us, 
his  fiivour  in  which  is  life,  is  little  set  by.     When  with  many  a 
one  a  treaty  is  continued,   in  order  to  peace   through  many 
years,    seven,  ten,   twenty,  thirty,  nay   forty  years,  and  yet  this 
treaty  brings    not  about  a  peace  at  last ;    but  they  stand  out 
still    hardened    in    their    impenitency,    infidelity,    obstinacy, 
enmity    against    God   and    his    Christ,    through    tl.e    power 
and  dominion,   that  an  earthly,  vain,  carnal  mind  has  in  them, 
and  over  them  :  what  can  our  peace  with  men   signify  in   this 
case?  What,  do  we  not  know,  that  the  friendship  of  this  world  is 
enmity  against  God  ?  Jam.  4.  4.   1  Joh.  2,  15.       And  that  it  is 
as  impossible,   for  a  man  to  be  a  sincere  lover  of  God,  and  an 
over  intense  lover  of  this  world,  as  to  have   two  Gods ;  that  is, 
two  supreme   powers  to   govern    him,  two   supreme  goods  to 
satisfy  him.  This  must  l)reeda  perpetual  war,  till  the  case  alters 
between  thee,  and  him   that  made  thee ;  and   woe  to  him  that 
strives  with  his    Maker.     To   have   the  wrath  of  God,  armed 
with    omnipotency    engaged     against   thee ;      and    yet     that 
thou   shouldst   not  covet  peace   that  yet  t!)0u  shouldst  not  cry 
for  peace  !     To  have  the  peace-making  blood  of  thy  Redeemer 
crying  to  tliee,  O  be  at  peace  v/ith  God  !  to  have  him  that  shed 
it  thus  bespea  king  thee,    I   am    ready    to    do  the    part    of 
a   days-man,    I   iiave   died     upon    the    cross,   that    I    might 
^io  so,    that  I    niiglit  effect,  and    bring   about  a  peace  be- 
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ttveen  God  and  thee  ;  I  am  ready  to  mediate,  make  use  of  me, 
I  will  undertake  on  God's  part,  that  he  shall  pardon  thee,  that 
he  shall  forgive  thee,  and  let  the  controversy  fall,  if  yet  thy 
heart  on  thy  part  will  yield,  melt  and  relent,  and  thou  cry  for 
mercy.  He  came  with  this  design  into  tliis  world,  the  pro- 
clamation of  angels  at  his  coming  spake  his  design  ;  Glory  to 
Cod  in  tiie  highest,  and  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards 
men.  Sliall  not  all  this  be  believed  ?  or  shall  men  pretend  to 
believe  it,  and  not  consider  it,  or  not  look  upon  it  as  a  con- 
siderable thing  ? 

2.  And  the^-e  is  as  much  need  too,  that  we  supplicate  for  this 
spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  mutual  love  among  christians,  to  reconcile 
them  to  one  another.  Which  indeed  is  also  but  to  christianize 
them,  to  make  vital  religion  take  place  with  them  ;  for  that  same 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  animates  his  body,  and  makes  them  his 
living  members,  makes  them  such  to  one  another.  And  the 
matter  speaks  itself,  that  opposite  spirit  unto  truly  christian 
peace  and  love,  which  appears  amongst  us,  nothing  but  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  can  overcome ;  we  are  not  to  expect  a  cure  of  our 
distempers  in  this  kind,  but  by  the  pouring  forth  of  this  Blessed 
Spirit.  And  if  there  be  not  a  cure,  we  are  certainly  to  expect 
the  pouring  forth  of  his  wrath;  and  things  look  with  a  threat- 
ning  aspect  upon  us  to  this  purpose.  Now  that  opportunity  is 
so  inviting,  God's  call  so  loud  and  the  way  so  plain  ;  that  yet 
an  indisposition  to  peace  should  be  so  obstinate,  that  breaches 
should  be  kept  open  by  trifles,  aiid  unaccountable  things  of 
which  no  man  of  sense  can  pretend  to  give  an  account,  that 
there  is  strife  too  manifestly  not  from  the  love  of  truth,  whereof 
not  one  hair  needs  be  lost,  (nor  of  any  other  valuable  thing)  but 
merely  from  the  love  of  strife  ;  when  as  to  the  most  material 
and  important  truths,  men  are  agreed,  but  would  seem  to  dis- 
agree, they  mean  the  same  things,  but  impute  to  one  another  a 
different  meaning;  and  pretend  to  know  the  otlicrs  mind  better 
than  themselves,  that  on  this  pretence  they  may  quarrel  with 
them:  all  this  looks  fatally.  And  our  unjust  angers  at  one  a- 
nother  are  too  expressive  of  God's  just  anger  with  us  all ;  that  his 
good  Spirit,  that  spirit  of  love,  peace,  kindness,  benignity  is  so 
notoriously  resisted, vexed,  grieved,  and  despited  by  us.  And  the 
consequences  are  likely  for  some  time  tobe  very  dismal;  though 
when  God  jiath  proeecded  in  a  way  of  punltiv^e  animadversion, 
so  far  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  own 
name,  and  the  honour  of  our  religion  so  scandalously  misrepre- 
sented to  the  world,  it  will  be  easy  to  him  by  one  victorious  ef- 
fort of  th^t  spirit  to  reduce  the  Christian  chureh  to  its  original 
genuine  temper  and  make  it  siiine  again,  in  its  own  native, 
light  and  lustre.     J^ut  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  sec  that  there 
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is  greater  need  of  an  overpowering  influence  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost 
to  draw  men  into  union  with  ('hrist,  and  thereby  to  bring  back 
apostate  souls  to  God,  or  to  work  in  them  faith,  and  repentance; 
than  to  bring  them  into  union  upon  christian  terms  with  one 
another.  Or  that  the  love  of  this  world,  or  any  of  the  most  ig- 
nominious sensual  lust,  or  vice  (drunkenness,  gluttony,  or  any 
other,)  are  more  hardly,  or  more  rarely  overcome,  than  the  envy, 
wrath,  malice  which  Christians  ordinarily  are  not  at  all  shy  of 
expressing  toward  one  another. 

I  speak  upon  some  experience  lamenting  that  liaving  this  oc- 
casion (which  sense  of  duty  will  not  let  me  balk)  I  have  also 
so  much  cause  to  mention  that  foregoing  observation.  For  I 
cannot  forget,  that  sometime  discoursing  with  some  very  noted 
persons,  about  the  business  of  union  among  christians  it  hath 
been  freely  granted  me,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  prin- 
ciple left  (among  those  the  discourse  had  reference  to)  upon 
which  to  disagree ;  and  yet  the  same  fixed  aversion  to  union, 
continued  as  before,  as  a  ])lain  proof  they  were  not  principles 
but  ends  we  were  still  to  ditfer  for.  In  this  case  what  but  the 
power  of  an  Almighty  Spirit, -can  overcome  ?  To  quote  texts  of 
Scripture  upon  such  occasions  signifies  nothing  even  to  those 
who  profess  a  veneration  for  those  holy  oracles  of  God.  Let 
such  places  be  mentioned  as  are  expressly  directed  against  divi- 
sion, wrath,  strife,  slandering  or  backbiting  one  another  and 
they  avail  no  more,  than  if  the  vice  were  the  virtue,  or  the  vir- 
tue the  vice ;  no  more  than  if  it  were  a  command  to  christians 
to  malign,  to  traduce,  to  backbite  one  another.  To  urge  so 
plain  and  numerous  Scriptures  in  these  cases,  it  is  to  as  little 
purpose,  as  to  oppose  one's  breath  to  a  storm  ;  it  is  the  sa^e 
thing,  as  if  all  Scriptures,  that  had  any  aspect  or  look  this  way, 
were  quite  put  out  of  the  canon  ;  andallthis,  with  men  zealous  for 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptu:e,  and  indeed  it  is  come  to 
that  pass,  as  to  look  like  a  jest  to  exj)ect  tliat  any  man  should  be 
swayed  by  Scripture,  or  the  most  convincing  reason  agreeable 
thereto,  against  his  own  passions,  or  humour;  or  against  the 
(supposed,  though  never  so  grossly  mistaken)  interest  of  his 
party. 

Nor  is  it  mere  peace  that  is  to  be  aimed  at,  but  free,  mutual 
Christian  communion  with  such,  as  do  all  hold  the  head,  Christ. 
As  peace  between  nations,  infers  commerce ;  so  among  Chris- 
tian churches,  it  ought  to  infer,  a  fellowship  in  acts  of  worship, 
I  wish  there  were  no  cause  to  say  this  is  declined,  when  no  pre- 
tence is  left  against  it,  but  false  accusation ;  none  but  what 
must  be  supported  by  lying,  and  calumny.  Too  many  are  busy 
at  inventing  of  that  which  is  no  where  to  be  found,  that  exists 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  may  have  a  colour  for  con- 
tinued distance.    And  is  not  this  to  fly  in  the  face  of  tlie  autho- 
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rity,  under  whicli  we  live,  that  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  peace  ?  It  is  strange  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  Christians,  that  they  do  not  discard  and 
abandon  the  name  that  can  allow  themselves  in  such  things  ! 
and  it  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  quite  another  thing,  what 
is  in  itself  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong;  and  what  is  to  be  a  mea- 
sure or  boundary  of  Christian  communion.  Are  we  yet  to  learn 
that  Christian  communion  is  not  amongst  men  that  are  perfect; 
but  (hat  are  labouring  under  manifold  imperfections,  both  in 
knowledge  and  holiness  !  and  whatsoever  mistake  in  judgment, 
or  obliquity  in  practice  can  consist  with  holding  the  head  ought 
to  consist  also  with  being  of  the  same  Christian  communion;  not 
the  same  locally  which  is  impossible  but  the  same  occasionally, 
as  any  providence  invites  at  this  ov  that  time,  and  mentally  in 
heart  and  spirit  at  all  times.  And  to  such  peace  (and  conse- 
quently communion)  we  are  all  called  in  one  body,  Col.  3.  15. 
We  are  expressly  required  to  receive  one  another  (which 
cannot  but  mean  into  each  other's  communion)  and  not  to 
doubtful  disputations,  Rom.  14.  1.  If  any  be  thought  to  be  weak 
and  thereupon  to  differ  from  us  in  some  or  other  sentiments, 
if  the  difference  consist  with  holding  the  head,  they  are  not, 
because  they  are  weak  to  be  refused  communion,  but  received ; 
and  received  because  tlie  Lord  has  received  them  \er.  3.  All 
that  we  should  think  Christ  has  received  into  his  communion, 
we  ought  to  receive  into  ours.  Rom  .15.7.  Scriptures  are  so  express 
to  tliis  purpose  that  nothing  can  be  more.  And  indeed  to  make 
new  boundaries  of  Christian  communion  is  to  make  a  new  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  new  gospel,  and  new  rules  of  Christ's  kingdom ; 
and  by  which  to  distinguish  subjects  and  rebels,  and  in  effect  to 
dethrone  him  to  rival  him  in  his  highest  prerogative;  namely,  the 
establishing  the  terms  of  life  and  death,  for  men  living  under  his 
gospel.  It  is  to  confine  salvation,  in  the  means  of  it,  to  such 
or  such  a  party,  sucli  a  church,  arbitrarily  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  christians  ;  as  if  the  privileges  of  his  kingdom  be- 
longed to  a  part  only;  and  that  for  instance,  the  Lord's  table 
were  to  lose  its  name,  and  be  no  longer  so  called,  but  the  table 
of  this  or  that  church,  constituted  by  rules  of  their  own  devising. 
For  if  it  be  the  Lord's  table,  they  are  to  keep  it  free,  to  be  ap- 
proached upon  the  Lord's  terms,  and  not  their  own.  In  the 
mean  time,what  higher  invasion,  can  there  be  of  Christ's  rights  ? 
and  since  tlie  Christian  church  became  so  over  wise  above  what 
is  written,  in  framing  new  doctrines,  and  rules  of  worship;  how 
miserably  it  hath  languished,  and  been  torn  in  pieces,  they  can- 
not be  ignorant,  who  have  read  any  thing  of  the  history  of  it. 

And  indeed  there  is  not  a  difference  to  be  found,  amongst 
them  that  hold  the  head,  but  must  be  so  minute,  that  it  cannot 
be  a  pi'etence  for  refusing  communion:  for  true  Christian  cha- 
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r'lty  will,  at  least,  resolve  it  iqto  weakness.  And  men  are  gene- 
rally so  kind  to  themselves,  that  he  from  whom  another  differs, 
will  be  very  apt  to  think  himself  the  stronger,  then  does  the 
rule  conclude  him,  you  tliat  are  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  do  not  dispute  with  them,  but  receive  them. 
This  obligation  immediately  lies  on  the  strong,  and  therefore 
must  take  hold  of  them  that  think  themselves  so,  not  to  dispute 
with  the  others,  but  receive  thfem  j  because  the  Lord  has  re- 
ceived them.  Does  he  takethemintohis  communion,  and  will  not 
you  take  them  into  yours?  To  profess  want  of  charity  in  excuse 
is  to  excuse  a  fault  by  a  wickedness ;  it  is  to  usurp  Christ's 
judgment  seat,  and  invade  his  office,  Rom.  1-4.  4,  10.  There- 
fore wheresoever  there  is  any  such  case  to  be  found,  that  let  a 
man  be  never  so  sound  in  the  faith,  never  so  orthodox,  let 
him  be  in  all  things  else  never  so  regular  through  his  whole 
conversation,  if  he  do  not  submit  to  some  doubtful  thing,  thought 
perhaps  a  matter  of  indifferency  on  the  one  side  and  unlawful 
on  the  other;  this  person  must  be  excluded  Christian  commu- 
nion for  no  other  known  pretence,  but  only  that  he  presumed 
to  doubt  somewhat  in  the  imposed  terms  ;  for  this  very  doubt 
he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  heathen  or  pidjlican  or  indeed  no  more 
to  be  received  into  our  communion,  than  a  dog,  or  a  swine. 
How  will  this  be  justified  at  Christ's  tribunal  ?  but  how  much 
less  justifiable  is  it,  if  not  only  communion  be  refused,  but  ruin 
designed  to  such  as  differ  from  us,  about  those  our  arbitrary  ad- 
ditions .to  Christ's  rules,  and  boundaries  of  Christian  commu- 
nion ?  and  scarce  can  very  serious  persons  (even  in  so  serious  a 
matter)  forbear  to  smile,  when  they  see  them  that  have  done  so 
much  harm  to  their  fellow  christians  attempt  to  justify  it,  only 
in  effect  from  their  having  power  to  do  it ;  which  would  as  well 
justify  any  tiling,  since  no  man  does  v*'hat  he  could  not  do. 
•  Nor  yet  do  I  look  upon  this  proneness  to  innovate,  and  devise 
other  terms  of  Christian  communion  than  Christ  hath  himself 
appointed,  at  the  peculiar  character  of  a  party  :  but  as  a  system 
of  the  diseased  state  of  theChristian  church,  too  plainly  .ippear- 
ing  in  all  parties :  as  I  also*reckon  it  too  low  and  narrow  a  de- 
sign, to  aim  at  a  oneness  of  comm.union  among  christians  of 
this,  and  that  single  party  and  persuasion  ;  which  would  but 
make  so  much  the  larger  Ulcus  and  Tumor,  a  greater  unnatural 
opostem  and  scession,  in  the  sacred  body  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
Nothing  in  this  kind  can  be  a  design  worthy  of  a  christian,  or 
suitable  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  to  have  Christian  commu- 
nion extended,  and  limited,  according  to  the  extent  and  limits 
of  visibly  serious,  and  vital  Christianity.  And  hereof,  that  dis- 
tinguishingjudgment,  which  is  necessary,  is  as  little  difficult, 
as  in  private  conversation  between  a  valuable  friend,  and  a  vi- 
sible enemy  i  or  in  public  and  political,  between  a  visible  sub- 
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ject  and  a  visible  rebel.  So  far  as  a  discrimination  can,  and 
according  to  Christ's  rules  (not  our  own  unbounded  fancies) 
ought  to  be  made  any  serious  living  christian  of  whatsoever  pa- 
rty or  denomination  I  ought  to  communicate  as  such  and  with 
only  such.  For  living  christians  to  sever  from  one  another,  for 
to  mingle  with  the  dead,  is  an  equal  transgression;  nor  must 
our  judgment  of  any  such  case,  be  guided  by  mere  charity  ;  but 
must  guide  it  being  itself  guided  b^  the  known  laws  of  Christ. 

To  sum  up  all  ;  then  shall  we  be  in  happy  circumstances, 
when  once  we  shall  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  es- 
sentials of  Christianity,  and  accidental  appendages;  and  be- 
tween accidents  of  Christ's  appointing,  and  of  our  devising;  and 
to  dread  affixing  of  our  own  devices  to  so  sacred  institution. 
Much  more,  when  every  truth  or  duty,  contained  in  the  Bible, 
cannot  be  essential  or  necessary  when  we  shall  have  learnt  not 
only  not  to  add  inventions  of  our  own,  to  that  sacred  frame,  but 
much  more  not  to  presume  to  insert  them  into  the  order  of  es- 
sentials or  necessaries,  and  treat  men  as  no  christians,  for  want- 
ing them.  When  the  gospel  shall  have  its  liberty  to  the  utmost 
ends  of  the  earth.  When  the  regenerating  Spirit  shall  go  forth 
with  it,  and  propogate  a  divine  and  Godlike  nature,  every-where 
among  men.  When  regeneration  shall  be  understood  to  signi- 
fy their  communicating  of  such  a  nature  :  and  such  dispositions 
to  men.  When  the  weight  of  such  words  comes  to  be  appre- 
hended (he  that  hateth  his  brother,  abideth  in  death,  1  Job.  2. 
When  to  be  born  of  God,  ceases  to  signify  with  us,  being 
proselyted  to  this  or  that  church,  formed  and  distinguished  by 
human  device.  When  religious  pretences  cease  to  serve  politi- 
cal purposes,  Avhen  the  interest  of  a  party  ceases  to  weigh  more 
with  us,  than  the  whole  Christian  interest.  When  sincerity  shall 
be  thought  the  noblest  embellishment  of  a  christian.  When  the 
wolf  also  shall  dwell  v/ith  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the 
fiUlIng  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the 
cow,  and  the  bear  shall  feed,  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down 
together.  And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  tlie  ox.  And  the 
sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned 
child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice  den.  They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  for  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  vvaters  cover  the  sea, 
Isa.  4.  (),  7j  B,  y.  Then  will  our  peace  be  as  a  river,  and  our 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  Isa.  48.  18.  And  the 
glorious  Lord  will  himself  be  to  us  a  place  of  broad  waters^  ch. 
33.21.  Where  straits,  and  rocks,  and  shelves,  shall  no  more 
affright,  or  endanger  us.  But  if  these  things  take  no  place  with 
us,  then  have  we  cause  to  apprehend,  that  the  things  of  our 
peace  are  yet  hid  from  our  eyes. 
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For  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  to  thee  for  good- 


npHE  temper  of  this  our  present  assembly  ouglit  to  be  not  only 
serious,  but  also  mournful :  for  the  occasion  it  hath  re- 
ference to,  is  both  very  important,  and  most  deplorable,  and 
requires  to  be  attended  to,  as  with  very  intense  consideration, 
so  with  deep  sorrow.  Even  rivers  of  tears  running  down  our 
eyes,  as  the  words  are,  Ps.  119.  13fi.  could  not  more  than 
equal  the  sadness  of  the  case,  that  is,  the  same  there  mentioned; 
because  men  (as  is  meant  by  the  indefinite  they)  kept  not  God's 
law.  That  there  should  be  such  disorders  in  the  intellectual 
world  !  That  reasonable  creatures  should  be  so  dcg-enerate, 
that  it  is  become  hardly  accountable  why  they  are  called  so  ! 
They  are  said  to  be  constituted  and  distinguished  by  reason, 
but  disdain  to  be  governed  by  it,  accounting  their  senses  and 
their  vices,  their  better  and  wiser  directors.  With  us  the  case 
is  yet  worse  !  that  in  a  Christian  city  and  kingdom,  the  inso-  • 
lencies  of  wickedness  are  so  high,  tumnltuate  at  such  a  rate,  and 
so  daringly  assault  heaven,  that  the  rigour  of  laws,  the  severity 
of  penalties,  the  vigilancy  and  justice  of  magistrates,  with  the 
vigorous  assisting  diligence  of  all  good  men,  in  their  several 
stations,  are  more  necessary  than  sufficient  to  repress  them. 
The  same  considerations  that  should  excite  our  zeal,  ought  also 
to  influence  our  grief;  and  the  more  apparently  necessary  it  is 
that  all  possible  endeavours  be  used  for  redress,  and  the 
stronger  and  more  convictive  arguments  can   be  brought  to 
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evince  it,  the  deeper  sense  we  ought  to  have  of  the  evils  tliat 
create  this  necessity,  and  the  more  feelingly  we  should  lament 
tliem.  And  if  this  be  the  temper  of  this  assembly  and  of  all 
other,  upon  this  occasion,  this  would  give  us  measures,  and  set 
us  right,  as  to  the  whole  business  of  such  a  season.  No  body 
will  then  think  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  sermon,  to 
please  curious  ears,  or  of  the  hearers  to  criticise  upon  the  ser- 
mon, or  that  it  ought  to  be  my  present  business  to  compliment 
the  worthy  persons  that  have  associated  on  this  accoimt,  how 
laudable  soever  their  undertaking  is.  But  it  will  be  the  com- 
mon agreed  business  of  us  all,  to  take  to  heart  the  sad  exigency 
of  the  case,  to  be  suitably  affected  with  it,  andquickened  to  what 
shall  appear  to  be  our  duty  in  reference  thereto.  And  though 
the  words  I  have  read  do  more  directly  respect  the  part  and  office 
of  rulers,  yet  since  there  is  that  relation  between  them  that 
govern,  and  those  that  are  under  government,  that  the  duty  of 
the  one,  will  plainly  imply,  and  connote  the  duty  of  the 
other.  I  shall  so  consider  the  words,  as  they  may  have  a  direct, 
or  collateral  reference  to  all  sorts  of  hearers  ;  and  do  point  out 
the  duty,  as  well  of  them  that  live  under  government,  as  of  them 
that  govern. 

We  are  therefore  to  take  notice,  that  the  text  admits,  either 
of  an  absolute  consideration,  or  a  relative.  Absolutely  con- 
sidered, it  is  in  assertion;  relatively,  is  in  an  argument.  As 
the  introductive  particle,  for,  shews.  For  the  absolute  con- 
sideration of  the  words,  as  they  are  an  assertion,  we  are  to  see 
what  they  assert.  The  person  spoken  of  under  the  term  He, 
is  any  ruler,  supreme  or  subordinate,  as  in  that  parallel  text, 
which  we  may  take  for  a  comment  upon  this,  is  expressed,  I 
Pet.  2.  13,  14.  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  whethei/ to  the  King  as  supreme,  or  to 
governors  seat  by  him,  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and 
for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  The  words  el^aiui,  and 
ff^%ovT£;,  used  in  this  context  admit  of  the  same  extent.  So 
among  others,  tiiat  great  man  Groiius  understands  this  place 
'also,  not  only  of  kings  and  princes,  but  whosoever  are  the 
Tutores  status  publici,  (borrowing  that  expression  from  Seneca) 
any  that  are  to  take  care  of  the  public  state,  by  whatsoever 
name  they  are  designed.  Indefinitely,  any  magistrate  what- 
soever. That  which  is  said  of  such  a  one,  contains  an  account 
of  the  original,  and  the  end  of  his  office  and  power.  The 
oW^m«/of  it,  that  he  is  the  minister  of  God.  which  signifies 
he  is,  as  such,  to  act  only  by  his  authority,  derived  from  him, 
as  ver.  1.  tliere  is  no  power  but  from  God,  and  the  powers  that 
be,  are  ordained  of  God.     Which  also  implies,  that  such  power 
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is  to  be  used  for  God,  and  that  consequently  God  Is  to  be 
the  ruler's  first  and  last ;  and  he  is  to  be  subordinate  to  God, 
both  as  his  principle  and  end.  Acting  by  his  authority,  he  is 
by  consequence  to  act  lor  his  interest ;  his  minister,  or  servant 
is  to  serve  him. 

But  besides  what  is  thus  implied  of  the  general  and  ultimate  end 
of  the  magistrate's  power,  in  what  is  more  directly  said  of  the  origi- 
7ial  of  it;  we  have  also  a  more  explicit  account  of  the  end  of  it 
namely,  the  next,  and  more  particular  end,which  is  twofold.  The 
end  for  7f/iom,  indefinitely  expressed.  For  thee,  that  is,  for  every, 
or  any  one  that  lives  under  government  ;  and  by  consequence, 
the  whole  governed  community.  For  all  the  parts  make  up  the 
whole.  And  further  we  have  the  end  for  what,  that  is,  for 
good,  the  good  of  each  individual,  and  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, as  comprehending  all  the  individuals.  Thus  w'C  see 
what  the  words  contain  ahsolntely  considered,  as  they  are  an 
assertion. 

We  are  to  consider  them  relatively  as  they  were  an  argu- 
ment. So  the  particle, /or,  shews  their  relation,  and  directs 
us  backward,  wliere  we  shall  see  what  they  argue.  And  we 
find  they  are  brought  in  to  enforce  the  duty  before  enjoined, 
w'hich  is  twofold. — Primary,  and  more  principal. — Consequen- 
tial, deduced  from  the  former, — The  primary  duty  is  that  ver.l. 
Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  or  to  the  powers 
that  are  above  us.  Some  blame  the  comparative  expression, 
sublimioribusy  higher,  for  which  there  is  no  pretence,  from 
the  word  VKs^s^^axi,  that  only  signifies  the  powers  mentioned, 
'  to  be  over  us,  whether  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree.  Let 
them  be  less  or  more  above  as,  we  are  to  be  subject  to  them. — 
The  subsequent  duty  is  double,  first,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
resisted.  A  doctrine  which  from  the  terms  of  the  context  is 
capable  of  being  so  stated,  as  neither  to  be  just  matter  of  re- 
proach or  scandal  to  the  wise  and  good,  nor  of  sport  and  laughter 
to  another  sort  of  men.  But  that  is  not  my  present  business. 
And  secondly,  that  they  are  not  to  be  (unduly)  dreaded ;  or  ap- 
prehended as  a  terror,  that  Is,  not  otherwise,  than  (In  the  de- 
sign of  their  appointment)  they  are  so,  namely,  to  evil  works 
and  the  workers  of  them,  not  to  the  good,  ver.  3.  A  fear  of 
reverence  is  indeed  due  from  all  to  their  character,  and  the 
dignity  of  their  station:  a  filial  fear,  that  of  children,  for  they  are 
the  fathers  of  their  country  ;  not  a  servile,  or  that  of  slaves,  ex- 
cept from  such  as  are  so;  evil  doers,  who  are  slaves  of  the 
vilest  and  more  ignoble  sort ;  to  their  own  lusts,  that  enslave 
their  minds,  which  might  otherwise  enjoy  the  most  generous 
liberty,  under  the  meanest  and  more  oppressive  external  servi- 
tude.   The  text,  according  to  its  immediate  reference,  is  but 
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an  amplification  of  the  reason  alleged,  why  the  magistrate  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  with  terror  and  affright,  by  any  but  such  as 
resolve  upon  a  profligately  wicked  course  of  life,  not  by 
such  as  intend  only  a  course  of  well-doing.  For,  if  thou 
be  such,  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good ;  his 
sword  is  only  formidable  when  it  fetches  its  blow  from  above, 
when  it  is  bathed  in  heaven,  as  we  may  borrow  the  words,  Isa. 
34.  5.  when  it  is  wielded  according  to  divine  appointment,  and 
God  and  he  concur  in  the  same  stroke.  When  it  is  otherwise, 
it  is  true  that  the  fallible  or  unrighteous  human  ruler,  may 
for  well  doing  afflict  thee,  and  therein  do  thee  wrong,  but  he 
can  do  thee  no  hurt,  even  though  the  stroke  were  mor- 
tal, Luke  12.4.  for  our  Lord  forbids  the  fear  of  what  is  no 
worse  ;  so  said  Socrates  of  them  that  persecuted  him  to  death, 
they  can  kill  me,  but  cannot  hurt  me.  Who  is  it  that  can 
harm  you  (saith  a  great  apostle)  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  wluch 
is  good?  1.  Pet.  3.  13.     And  it  is  added,    ver.    14.  If  ye  suffer 

for  righteousness  sake,  happy  are   ye And   hath   any  man 

reason  to  be  afraid  of  being  happy  ? 

But  though  this  be  the  more  immediate  reference  to  these 
words  "  He  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good,"  and  is 
therefore,   not  to  be  unduly  feared,  they  do  yet  ultimately   and 
more  principally  respect  the  grand  precept  first   laid  down,  of 
being  subject  to  the  powers  over  us.     Which  is  evident,  for 
that  upon  this  very  ground,  and  the  intervening  consideration, 
which  further  illustrate  it,  this  same  precept  is  resumed  and 
pressed  upon  conscience,  and  a  necessity  is  put  upon  it,  on  the 
same  account,  namely,   that  because  the  magistrate,   is  the 
minister  of  God  for  good  ;   and  is  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers, 
and  hath  a  sword  put  into  his  hands   for  that  purpose,  which  he 
is  not  to  bear  in  vain,   but  must  be  the  minister  of  God  in  this 
kind,  namely  as  a  revenger,  to  execute  wrath,  upon  such  as  do 
evil ;     that  therefore  we   must  needs  be  subject,  and  that  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.     This  is  therefore 
the  principal  relation  of  these  words,  namelj^,  as   an  argument 
to  prove  that  he,  the  magistrate,  is  the  minister  of  God  ^o  us 
for  good ;  that   therefore  we  ought  not  only  not  to  resist  him, 
when  he  is  doing  his  duty,  nor  be  afraid  of  him   when  we  are 
but  doing  ours ;  but  that  we  also  ought  to  be  subject  to  him ; 
and  that,  not  only  that  we  may  escape  wrath,  but  that  we  may 
satisfy  conscience.     This  is  therefore  the  relation,  according 
whereto  we  shall  consider  these  words,  namely,   as  they  are  an 
argument  to  enforce  the  required  subjection.  Which  subjection 
that  we  may  the  more  fully  apprehend,  it  will  be  requisite  with 
the  more  care  to  consider  the  propaiety  of  tlie  word,  used  to  ex- 
press it.     It  is  a  word  that  carries  order,  ra^ig,  in  the  bowels  of 
it,vxoT«^s-f76«,  ver.  1,  and  UTOTaf^ea-^'^S  v.  4  and  with  the  pre- 
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position  UTTO,  it  signifies  order  under  another,  as  of  inferiors 
under  superiors ;  it  imports  therefore  not  to  be  subject  only, 
but  subordinate  and  subservient.  And  the  form  wherein  it  is 
here  used,  admitting  of  Its  being  taken  not  strictly  in  tiie  pas- 
sive sense,  but  in  the  middle,  whereupon  it  may  be  indiflerently 
capable  of  being  rendered  actively,  namely,  not  only  to  be 
subordinate,  but  by  your  own  act,  and  with  your  own  design 
subordinate  yourselves  to  the  magistrate,  come  into  order  under 
him,  as  he  is  God's  minister  invested  by  him  with  power  for 
such  and  such  purposes.  This  without  straining,  carries  the 
sense  yet  higher. 

And  whereas  raiig  is  a  word  of  known  military  import,  and 
signifies  the  order  of  an  army  formed  for  battle,  wlierein  every 
one  knows  his  own  rank,  place  and  station,  it  is  as  if  it  were 
said,  take  your  place,  come  into  rank,  that  you  may,  under  the 
commander's  conduct,  z«  «c?e  5^are;  stand  in  order  of  battle; 
as  the  word  aVTLTa(xie(7'^:ii  rendered  to  resist  the  ruler,  is  ex  ad-^ 
verso  in  acie  stare,  to  stand  in  rank,  or  in  battalia  against 
him.  You  are  not  only  not  to  resist,  but  you  are  to  assist,  and 
in  your  place  and  station  stand  by  him,  whom  God  hath  de- 
puted to  be  his  minister,  as  he  is  to  promote  common  good,  and 
be  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil.  This  was  the  just  claim  and 
demand  of  that  excellent  prince,  Ps.  94.  16.  Who  will  rise  up 
for  me  against  the  evil-doers,  and  stand  uj)  for  me  against  the 
workers  of  iniquity  ?  This  raccording  to  lexicographers  of  good 
note,  is  the  import  of  that  word,  which  we  lay  such  weight 
upon,  and  accordingly  very  valuable  expositors  understand  this 
place.  By  this  time  therefore  you  may  see  what  place  and 
order  these  words,  I  pitched  upon,  have  in  the  series  of  the 
apostle's  discourse ;  attd-  thereupon  what  aspect  they  have  upon 
the  design  for  which  we  are  met ;  pursuant  whereto,  they 
admit  of  being  thus  summed  up. 

That  for  this  reason,  and  under  this  notion,  as  the  magistrate 
is  to  be  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil,  and  therein  God's  minister 
for  good  to  them  over  whom  he  is  set ;  it  belongs  to  every 
soul,  or  to  all  persons  under  his  government,  to  be  each  one  in 
his  station,  and  according  to  lu's  capacity,  actively  and  with  their 
own  design,  subordinate  and  subservient  to  him  herein. — In 
speaking  to  this  I  shall  shew, — That  the  magistrate  is  God's  mini- 
ster, upon  the  mentioned  account,  and  that  therefore  such  duty 
is  incumbent  upon  all  that  live  under  government.  The  former 
whereof  is  a  doctrinal  proposition,  the  other  the  use  of  it. 

I.  That  the  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God,  for  the  good  of 
them  over  whom  he  is  set.  This  we  are  to  consider  by  parts.  That 

JFirst.  He  is  God's  minister.  Hereof  none  can  doubt,  who 
doubt  or  deny  not  the  being  of  God.      His  being  God's  mi- 
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nister,  signifies  his  deriving  his  power  from  him ;  who  else  can 
be  the  fountain  of  power,  but  he  who  is  the  Fountain  of  all 
being  ?  It  is  true,  the  governing  power  hath  not  been  always 
deri\ed  the  same  way,  but  it  hath  been  always  from  the  same 
fountain.  When  God  was  pleased  to  have  a  people  within  a 
peculiar  sort  of  enclosure,  more  especially  appropriate  to  him- 
self;  he  was  very  particular  in  signifying  his  will,  concerning 
all  material  things  that  concerned  their  government.  What 
the  form  of  it  should  be.  What  persons  should  govern,  or  in 
what  way  the  power  and  right  to  govern  should  descend,  and  be 
conveyed  to  them.  \Vhat  laws  they  should  be  governed  by. 
What  the  methods  should  be  of  governing,  according  to  those 
laws. 

Since  it  is  very  evident  much  is  left  to  the  prudence  of  men, 
always  to  be  directed  by  general  rules  of  equity,  and  as  these 
allow,  by  immediate  interpositions  of  his  own  providence  ;  I  re- 
solve this  discourse  shall  be  involved  in  no  controversies,  and 
therefore  shall  not  determine,  nor  go  about  to  dispute  as  to  what 
is  so  left,  how  much  or  how  little  that  may  be.  But  it  is  plain 
and  indisputable,  that  the  governing  power  he  reserves,  and 
claims  to  himself;  that  is,  not  to  exercise  it  himself  immediate- 
ly, in  a  political  way ;  but  to  communicate  and  transmit  it 
to  them  that  shall.  So  that  in  what  way  soever  it  is  derived  to 
this  or  that  person,  or  under  whatsoever  fonii,  the  conferring  of 
it  he  makes  his  own  act :  as  we  find  it  said  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Dan.  2.  37.  The  God  of  heaven  hath  given  thee  a  kingdom. 
And  he  is  told,  ch.  4.  32.  The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
doms of  men,  and  giveth  them  to  whomsoever  he  will.  And  so 
much,  you  see,  is  in  this  context  asserted  to  him  over  and  over. 
Two  things  are  plain  in  this  matter. — That  it  is  the  mind  of 
God  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  magistracy,  and  govern- 
ment in  this  world. — And  again  that  men  shall  be  governed  by 
men,  by  some  or  other  of  tliemselves  ;  who  shall  be,  as  the  text 
speaks,  God's  ministers.  As  he  is  the  original  of  the  governing 
power,  the  administration  shall  be  in  ihem.  And  of  the  mind 
of  God  in  both  these  there  is  sufBcient  indication  by  the  very 
law  of  nature ;  how  is  it  conceivable  such  sentiments  should  be, 
so  common  if  they  were  not  from  a  common  cause  ?  He 
seems  to  me  to  have  determined  well  (if  it  be  considered 
in  what  way  the  course  of  nature  is  now  continued,  and  by  whom 
all  things  consist)  that  makes  the  governing  power  to  be  from 
God,  as  the  Author  of  nature  ;*  and  that  though  government,  as 
it  is  such  and  such,  he  Juris  hiunani,  it  u  juris  ditini  absolute- 
lutely  considered,  or  as  it  is  government.      It  was  most  appa- 

*  Suar,  dc  Lea;.  Lib.  5.  C.  3,  4. 
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rently  a  thing  worthy  of  God,  when  he  peopled  this  world  whh 
such  a  sort  of  creatures  as  man,  to  provide  for  the  maintaining 
of  conmion  order  among  them  ;  who  without  goveinment  were 
but  a  Turba,  a  Colluvies,  as  a  noted  heathen  speaks  on  a  diiVe- 
rent  account,  a  rout  of  men.     Had  man  continued  in  unstained 
innocency,  it  is  concluded  on  all  hands  there  must  have  been  a 
government  among  them ;  that  is,  not  punitive  or  coercive,  for 
which  there  could  have  been  no  occasion ;    but  directive  and 
conservative  of  superiority  and  inferiority,  as  it  is  also  even  a- 
mong  the  angels  of  heaven,  where  are  no  inordinate  dispositions 
to  be  repressed.     Much  more  his  government,  In  the  severer  parts 
of  it,  necessary  for  lapsed  man  on  earth;  the  making  of  restric- 
tive laws,  and  governing  by  them.      And  that   God  should  de- 
sign the  governing  of  men  by  men,  was  also  most  agreeable  to 
the  perfections  of  his  nature ;    especially   lils  wisdom  and  his 
goodness,  considered  in  comparison  to  the  imperfection  of  this 
our   present  state.      When  the  government   over  Israel  was  a 
theocracy,  God  used  the  ministry  of  men,  in  the   management 
of  it.     That  it  should  be  his  ordinary,  stated  course  to  govern  by 
voices  or  visions,  or  by  frightful  appearances,  such  as   those  on 
Mount  Sinai,  had  been  very  little  suitable  to  this  our  state  of 
probation;  as  his  accurate  wisdom  we  find  hath   determirred; 
and  was  less  agreeable  to  his  benignity   and   g^.odness,  which 
would  not  amazingly  terrify,  where  he  designed  more  gently  to 
admonish  and  instruct.      Hence  had  he   regard  to  their  frailty, 
who  so  passionately  supplicated ;    let  not   God  speak  to  us  lest 
we  die  ;  and  this  his  compassionate  goodness  we  are  led  to  con- 
sider, being  next  to  treat  of  the  end  of  this  his  constitution,  namely 
Secondly.  That  the  magistrate  is  God's  minister  to  men,  for 
their  good.    Next  to  the  sweet  airs  and  breathings  of  the  gospel 
itself,  where  have  we  a  kinder  or  more  significant  discovery  of 
God's  good  will  to  men  ?   Here  we  are  to  stay  and  wonder,  not 
to  assent  only,  but  admire  !    To  behold  the  world  in  a  revolt ! 
The  dwellers  on  earth  in  arms,  against  heaven  !  And  the  coun- 
cils that  are  taken  above  are  how  to  do  them  good  :  how  God- 
like is  this  !    How  suitable  to  magnificent  goodness !    Or  bene- 
ficent greatness  ;  being  secure  from  hurt  by  their  impotent  at- 
tempts, and  when  revenge  was  so  easy,  to  study  not  only  not  to 
harm  them,  nor  also  how  they  might    less  harm  and  mischief 
themselves ;  but  how  to  do  them  good :  this  was  every  way  great 
and  most  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  God ;    wherein  it  falls  into 
conjunction  with  so    immense  and   absolute   goodness,  as  doth 
beyond  what  any  created  mind  would  ask  or  think.     This  Im- 
ports not  implacableness,  nor  destructive  design  towards  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  ;  but  great  benignity  even  to  every  soul,  in 
as  full  extent  as  the  command  runs  to  be  subject  to  the  biffher 
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powers.  This  is,  we  find,  another  medium  by  which  God  tes- 
tifies, or  leaves  not  himself,  without  witness,  besides  M'hat  we 
have  elsewhere  :  that  he  gives  men  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruit- 
ful seasons. 

The  most  compassionate  eye  of  God  beholds  men, 
under  tlie  power  of  vicious  inclination,  bent  upon  destructive 
ways;  whereas  by  the  course  of  nature,  which  he  hath  fixed, 
he  should  s^ive  them  ordinarily  competent  time,  as  he  hath  given 
them  breath  and  being,  and  all  things,  Acts  17.  that  they  might 
seek  after  him,  and  labour  to  feel  and  find  him  out.  They  live 
in  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  him,  and  are  cruel  to  themselves, 
often  shorten  their  own  time,  live  too  fast,  and  make  too  much 
haste  to  dig  their  own  graves,  and  turn  their  habitation  into  a 
charnal  house;  yea  even  Diiry  themselves  alive,  in  stupifying  sen- 
suality and  vice.  God,  though  provoked,  hastens  not  their  de- 
struction by  sudden  revenge;  he  animadverts  not  upon  them 
by  flames,  and  thunderbolts,  nor  amazes  them  by  astonishing 
appearances ;  his  terrors  make  them  not  afraid.  He  only  clothes 
some,  from  among  themselves,  with  his  authority,  who  shall  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  with  them,  as  gods  among  men,  resembling 
themselves  in  liuman  nature,  and  God  in  power,  as  they  should 
in  other  Godlike  excellencies;  if  men  would  so  far  co-operate 
towards  their  own  welfare,  as  they  ought,  that  by  such  gentler 
methods  some  stop  might  be  put  to  the  stream,  and  flood  of 
miseries,  wherewith  othervv'ise  unrestrained  wickedness  is  conti- 
nually ready  to  deluge  the  world.  The  magistrate  is  herein  an 
instrument  of  good,  and  of  urath  at  once  ;  these  two  things  dis- 
agree not,  to  be  a  minister  for  good,  and  to  execute  wrath. 
This  latter  is  said,  in  conformity  to  vulgar  apprehension,  be- 
cause when  men  afflict  one  another,  it  is  usually  the  effect  of 
wrath  ;  when  a  fixed,  though  mostsedateand  calm  resolution  to 
punish  hath  the  same  effect,  this  most  different  cause  is  called 
by  tlie  same  name.  In  this  allusion  is  wratli  ascribed  to  God, 
the  most  serene  and  dispassionate  of  ail  beings  ;  and  hence  they 
who  represent  him  among  men  in  authority,  ought  in  this  re- 
spect to  be  Godlike  too.  Magisiratus  tion  debet  irasci,  judges 
(as  Cicero  most  aptly  speaks)  ought  to  be  Lcgum  similes,  like 
the  laws  themselves,  which  are  moved  by  no  passion,  are  angry 
with-no  man,  but  keep  one  steady  tenour,  soas  neither  to  despite 
an  enemy,  nor  indulge  a  friend.  To  this  temper  it  well  agrees 
to  design  good  (as  in  lancing  a  tumour)  where  one  does  a  pre- 
sent hurt.  Two  ways  may  punishment  be  a  proper  and  apt, 
though  it  be  not  always  an  eiFectual  means  of  doing  good. 

1.  As  it  may  work  the  good  of  the  offenders  themselves.  To 
wViich  it  hath  in  itself  a  tendency,  if  tiie  disease  be  not  so  strong 
and  stubborn,  as  to  defy  the  remedy  ;  as  it  puts  them  upon  re- 
flecting, and  should  awaken   in  them  their  considering  power. 
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As  in  the  matter  of  treason  against  a  rightful  i^owcr,  Deliherasse 
est  descii'isse,  to  delihcrute  w/icther  to  be  loi/al,  or  no,  is  to 
revolt ,  so  it  is  in  the  just  and  glorious  rupture  that  is  to  be  made 
of  tlie  bonds  of  vice,  whereby  men  are  held  as  slaves  under  the 
usurped  power  of  the  devil's  kingdom.  If  once  they  come  duly 
to  consider,  they  will  disdain  so  vile  a  servitude  ;  when  they 
meet  with  a  check  in  their  way,  it  may  occasion  them  to  check 
themselves,  and  consider  their  ways.  No  external  means  do 
any  good  to  the  minds  of  men,  otherwise  than  as  they  them- 
selves are  engaged,  drawn  In,  and  made  parties,  in  some  sense 
against,  but  (as  we  are  compounded)  In  a  higher  and  nobler 
for  ourselves.  This  comes  in  as  one  among  external  means  of 
that  kind,  as  do  give  some  present  uneasiness,  but  in  order 
to  after  advantage;  it  afflicts  it  is  true,  and  no  affliction  is  for  the 
present  joyous,  but  grievous,  but  yields  aftervrards  a  peaceable 
fruit.  When  the  magistrate's  power  is  called  a  sword,  it  sig- 
nifies its  business  is  to  wound ;  but  as  wounds  are  generally 
painful,  some  are  sanative  healing  wounds,  and  so  are  these  de- 
signed, and  apt  to  be.  They  vex  a  while,  but  vexatio  dat  in- 
tellectum,  it  rouses  the  understanding,  and  is  most  apt  to  do  so 
to  good  purpose  in  plain  and  undisputed  cases  ;  and  where  there 
is  no  pretence  for  conscience,  in  the  cause  one  suffers  for. 

Where  Indeed  a  formed  and  fixed  judgment  of  conscience, 
once  hath  place,  for  the  practice  which  exposes  a  man  to  suf- 
fering ;  mulcts  and  prisons,  gibbets  and  faggots  are  very  im- 
proper means  of  illumination,  or  of  pulilic  utility;  if  the  civil 
peace,  and  the  substance  of  religion  be  not  hurt  by  such  practice. 
And  the  sincerity  of  that  conscience  is  much  to  be  suspected, 
that  is  ever  altered  by  sucli  methods ;  but  no  man  will  pretend 
it  is  against  his  conscience,  not  to  be  drunk,  not  to  debauch,  or 
to  be  sober,  chaste  and  virtuous.  Therefore  a  man's  way  lies 
open  to  that  consideration  whicii  is  most  Immediately  to  influ- 
ence his  practice,  to  correct  a  lewd,  and  begin  a  regular  good 
course.  He  needs  not  be  detained  with  any  subtle  disputes,  or 
be  put  to  solve  perplexed  doubts,  or  answer  specious  arguments, 
and  objections.  It  is  obvious  to  him  to  bethink  himself: 
"  W  hat  a  strange  sort  of  anomalous  creature  am  I  become, 
whom  the  law  of  mine  own  nature  remonstrates  against  ?  How- 
degenerate  a  thing  !  that  after  forsaking  my  own  noble  order  of 
intelligent  creatures,  to  herd  with  brutes  !"  That  have  made 
myself  unfit  for  human  society,  otherwise  tlian  as  one  that  must 
bear  a  mark,  wear  a  disgraceful  scar,  from  the  wound  of  a  sword 
not  that  of  a  public  enemy,  or  my  own  ;  but  a  sword  drawn  in 
defence  of  the  sacred  rights  of  God,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  mankind  !  And  hereupon  if  the  crime  be  not  capital,  witli 
the  concurrent  use  of  other  appoiuted  means,  and  the  bicssini.": 
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of  God  upon  all  (from  whence  only  the  good  issue  can  be  hoped 
for)  may  a  vicious  person  be  so  reclaimed,  as  to  become  of  great 
use  in  the  world.  Yea,  and  if  the  crime  he  capital,  such  as  that 
the  criminal  survives  not  the  punishment,  but  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice must  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  j  our  charity 
will  not  let  us  doubt  but  there  have  been  instances,  wherein  a 
prison  and  arraignment,  and  the  sentence  of  death  have  been 
the  blest  effectual  means  to  the  offenders,  of  their  escaping  the 
more  terrible  sentence,  and  of  obtaining  eternal  life.  But  how- 
ever, though  the  ministry  of  civil  justice  doth  often  fail  of  its 
most  desirable  effects,  as  to  the  particular  persons  that  suffer  it 
(as  even  the  ministration  of  the  gospel  of  grace  proves  also  in- 
effectual to  many.)  Yet 

2.  It  is  not  only  apt,  but  effectual  to  do  mucli  good  to  others 
and  generally  to  the  community.  Punishment  is  justly  said  to 
be,  in  its  proper  design,  medicinal  to  the  delinquents ;  yet  not 
always  in  the  event.*  But  the  common  good  it  may  serve,  when 
contumacious  offenders  perish,  under  the  deserved  infliction  of 
it.  This  was  the  thing  designed  by  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  when  he  gave  so  particular  directions  how  to  punish  of- 
fenders in  such  and  such  kinds,  that  others  might  hear  and  fear 
and  do  no  more  so  wickedly.  And  in  all  equal  government,  it 
is  the  design  of  penal  laws  that  the  terror  might  reach  to  all, 
the  punishment  itself  but  to  a  few^  And  when  the  utmost  en- 
deavours that  can  be  used,  shall  have  had  that  happy  success  to 
reduce  a  vast  number  of  offenders  to  a  paucity;  we  should  re- 
joice to  see  that  there  needed  to  be  but  few  examples  made  in 
such  kinds.  In  the  mean  time,  where  this  sword  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  hands  of  his  ministers  of  justice,  is  unsheathed,  and  used 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case ;  it  is  an  apt  and  likely 
means  to  have  a  happy  effect,  for  the  good  of  the  community  ; 
both  as  it  may  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  wickedness  of  men  ; 
and  may  axert,  from  a  nation,  the  provoked  wrath  of  God. 

(1.)  As  it  may  give  some  check  to  the  daringness  and 
triumph  of  unrebuked  wickedness,  v/hich  indeed,  naturally 
carries  in  it  a  pusillanimous  meanness,  and  a  vile  abjection  of 
mind,  so  as  no  where  to  insult,  but  where  it  meets,  in  those  who 
should  oppose  it,  a  timorous  fainting  and  succumbency  ;  it  so 
far  resembles  the  devil,  Avliose  offspring  it  is,  that  being  resisted 
Ft  flees.  When  men  find  that  while  they  dare  to  affront  the 
universal  Ruler,  aMid  ofifer  indignities  to  his  throne  ;  there  are 
those,  that,  clothed  with  his  authority,  and  bearing  his  character, 
dare  to  vindicate  the  injury;  when  they  feel  the  smart,  and  cost 
©f  open  .wickedness,  it  will  no  doubt,  become  at  least,  less  open, 

*  Aquin.  Sum.  1,  3aB.  q.  87. 
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and  seek  closer  corners.  They  will  not  long  hold  up  the  head, 
in  so  hopeless  and  deplorable  a  cause,  that  can  aflford  them  no 
support,  no  relief  to  their  abject,  sinking  spirits,  in  suffering  for 
it.  What  encouraging  testimony  of  conscience  can  tiiey  have, 
that  not  only  act  from  no  direction  of  conscience,  Init  in  de- 
fiance of  it  ?  What  God  can  they  hope,  will  reward  their  suf- 
ferings which  they  incur  by  highest  contempt  of  God  ?  And  if 
such  gross  immoralities  be  somewhat  generally  redressed, as  more 
directly  fall  under  the  magistrate's,  animadversion,  how  great  a 
common  good  must  it  infer,inasmuch  as  those  evli^,  in  their  own 
nature,  tend  to  the  detriment,  decay  and  ruin  of  a  people  where 
they  prevail  ?  They  darken  the  glory  of  a  nation  which  how 
great  a  lustre  hath  it  east  abroad  in  the  world  from  the  Romans 
and  Spartans.,  and  other  civilized  people,  when  their  sumptuary 
and  other  laws,  were  strictly  abserved,  that  repressed  undue  ex- 
cesses ;  and  when  temperance,  frugality,  industry,  justice, 
fidelity  and  consequently  fortitude,and  all  other  virtues  excelled 
and  were  eonspicious  among  them.  It  v.ere  a  great  thing  we 
should  have  to  transmit  to  posterity,  might  we  see  England 
recover  its  former,  or  arrive  to  the  further  glory  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  may  acquire  in  these  kinds  i 

Yea  and  the  vices  which  are  endeavoured  to  be  redressed,  are 
such  as  not  only  prejudice  the  reputation,  but  the  real  welfare 
of  any  nation.  Profane  swearing  tends  gradually  to  take  away 
the  reverence  of  an  oath ;  which,  where  it  is  lost,  what  becomes 
of  human  society?  And  more  sensual  vices  tend  to  make 
us  an  effeminate  mean-spirited,  a  desident,  lazy,  slothful, 
unhealthful  people,  useless  to  the  glorious  prince,  and  excellent 
government  we  live  under,  neither  fit  to  endure  the  hardshijis, 
nor  encounter  the  hazards  of  war,  nor  apply  ourselves  to  the 
business,nor  undergo  the  labours  that  belong  to  a  state  of  peace, 
and  do  consequently  tend  to  infer  upon  us  a  deplorable,  but 
unpitied  poverty ;  and  (wdnch  alt  will  pretend  to  abhor)  slavery 
at  length.  For  they  are  most  unfit  for  an  ingenuous,  free  sort 
of  government,  or  to  be  otherwise  governed  than  as  slaves  or 
brutes,  who  have  learnt  nothing  of  self-government ;  and  are 
at  the  next  step  of  being  slaves  to  other  men,  who  have  first 
made  themselves  slaves  to  their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Thus 
are  such  liable  to  all  sorts  of  temporal  calamities  and  miseries 
in  this  world.  Besides,  what  is  of  so  far  more  tremendous  im- 
port, that  the  same  vile  and  stupifying  lusts,  tend  to  infer  an 
utter  indisposition  to  comport  with,  or  attend  to  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God;  and  so  to  ruin  men's  hopes  for  the 
other  world,  and  make  their  case  uneonceivably  worse,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  than  theirs  of  Tyre  or  Sidon,  Sodom 
or  Gomorrha.     But  how  much  may  a  just,  prudent,  well  teni- 

VOL.  II.  3  Y 
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pered  vlgilancy  and  severity  dr»,  towards  the  prevention  of  all 
this  ?  and  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much  public  animadver- 
sions, shall  render  the  things  nun  incur  punishnitni  for,  not 
only  in  common  estimate,  unrighteous,  but  ignominious  thinj^s. 

That  principle  of  shame  in  tlie  nature  of  xn^n,  if  by  prcper 
applications  it  were  endeavoured  to  be  wrought  upon,  vvould 
contrib\jte  more  to  the  reforming  a  vicious  worid,  than  most 
other  ni'^^thods  thai  h.ave  ever  been  tried  to  that  j  urpose.  It 
is  a  tender  passion,  of  quick  and  most  acute  sense ;  things 
that  are  thought  opprol^rious,  have  so  sensible  a  pungency 
with  them,  that  (though  all  tempers  are  not  herein  alike) 
many  that  can  feel  little  else,  reckon  a  disgrace,  an  un^ 
sufFerable  thing.  And  I  little  douht  but  if  punishments 
for  grosser  vices,  were  more  attempered  to  this  principle,  they 
would  have  much  more  effect.  This  hath  been  too  much  ap-^ 
prehended  by  the  usuiping  god  of  this  world  ;  this  engine  he 
hath  made  it  his  business  to  turn,  and  manage  to  the  contrary 
purpose,  to  drive  or  keep  serious  religion  out  of  the  world;  yea 
to  make  men  ashamed  of  being  sober,  temperate  and  regular  in 
their  conversation,  lest  they  should  also  be  thought  religious, 
and  to  have  any  thing  of  the  fear  of  God  in  them,  and  make 
them  debauch,  to  save  their  reputation.  A  plain  document  to 
such  as  covet  to  see  a  reformation  of  manners  in  our  days, 
what  course  ought  to  be  endeavoured  in  order  thereto.  A  great 
apprehension  to  this  purpose  that  noble  pagan*  seems  to  have 
had,  who  inquiring  whence  legislationf  had  its  rise,  from  some 
man  or  from  God  ?  and  determining  from  God,  if  we  will  give 
the  most  righteous  judgment  that  can  be  given;  doth  elsewhere 
write  to  this  effect:  that  1  Jupiter  pitying  the  miseriesof  men,  by 
their  indulgence  to  vice,  lest  mankind  should  utterly  perish  sent 
Mercury  to  implant  in  them,  together  withjustice,  shame,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  world. 

And  so  inseparable  is  the  connexion  between  being  wicked 
and  being  miserable,  that  whatsoever  molestation  and  uneasiness 
tends  to  extinguisli  dispositions  to  wickedness,  ought  to  be 
reckoned  given  with  very  merciful  intentions.  It  is  no  impro- 
bable discourse  which  an  ingenious  modern  writer,**  hath  to 
this  purpose,  (for  I  pretend  not  to  give  bis  words,  not  having 
the  book  now  at  hand)  that  though  the  drowning  of  the  world 
was  great  severity  to  them  who  did  then  inhabit  it ;  yet  it  ^1fas 
an  act  of  mercy  to  mankind.  For  hereby  (he  reckoned)  the 
former  more  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  earth,  was  so  far  reduced 
and  checked,  as  not,  so  spontaneously,  to  afford   nutriment  to 

'  Plato.    I  De  Leg,  Lib.  1.     J  In  Protag.     "^^  Dr.  WoodwardV 
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vice  ;  that  men  in  after  time,  must  hereby  be  more  constrained 
to  kibour  and  industry,  and  made  more  considerate,  and  capable 
of  scrlovvs  thouglits  ;  and  thar  v/htn  alio  they  should  find  their 
tiinc  >)y  thi':  cban^e  of  the  state  of  the  world  naturally  con- 
tra:;':^ within  narrower  llinits,  thi-y  would  be  more  awakened 
to  oonsiderand  mind  any  oveitures,  whiehshould  be,  in  following 
time,  made  to  them  in  order  to  their  attaining  a  better  state  in 
another  world  ;  and  consequently  the  more  susceptible  of  the 
gospel,  in  the  proper  season  thereof.  If  God  were  severe  with 
so  merciful  intentions,  what  lies  within  the  compass  of  these 
ministers  of  justice,  appointed  for  common  good,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  endeavoured  ;  in  imitation  of  him,  whom  they  re- 
present. 

(i?.)  The  administration  of  punitive  justice,  when  the  occa- 
sion requires  it,  tends  also  to  the  common  good  ;  as  it  may 
contribute  towards  the  appeasing  of  God's  anger  against  a 
sinful  people,  and  the  turning  it  away  from  them. 

What  may  be  collected  from  that  noble  instance  of  Phinehas's 
heroical  zeal,  upon  which  a  raging  plague  was  stayed,  compared 
with  the  effect  which  Ahab's  humiliation,  and  Nineveh's  repen- 
tance had  in  averting  temporal  judgments,  would  signify  not  a 
little  to  this  purpose.     But  I  must  pass  to  the 

II.  Head  of  discourse  proposed,  namely,  to  argue  and  en- 
force from  hence  the  duty  incumbent  upon  all,  under  govern- 
ment, as  their  several  stations  and  capacities  can  admit,  to  be, 
in  due  subordination,  assisting  and  serviceable  to  the  magistrate, 
as  in  executing  punitive  justice,  he  is  the  minister  of  God  for 
good.  And  this  (as  hath  been  said)  is  to  be  the  use  of  the 
former  part  of  the  discourse,  which  will  answer  the  design  of 
the  apostle's  discourse,  and  agree  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
things  discoursed  in  this  context.  For  the  magistrate  is  the 
minister  of  God  for  good,  to  us,  is  a  doctrine.  And  let  every 
soul  be  subject  or  subordinate  to  him,  accordingly  an  exhortation 
which  was  at  first  proposed,  and  is  afterwards  resumed  and 
pressed,  ver.  5.  as  of  absolute  necessity  from  that  doctrine. 
Wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  be,  or  we  must  needs  be  sub- 
ject. There  is  an  ixvccyyi\^  put  upon  it,  a  cogent  ineluctable 
necessity,  arising  even  from  hence,  namely,  from  this  doctrinal 
assertion  as  it  is  proposed,  and  as  it  is  afterward  applied  to  this 
purpose  ;  we  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case,  but  we 
must  every  one  do  our  parts  in  subordination  to  the  magistrate, 
and  that  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake.  We 
shall  therefore  shew, — what  duty  we  who  are  in  private  ca- 
pacities are  exhorted  to,  and — shew  the  strength  of  the  apostle'* 
argument,  as  it  is  proposed  in  the  text,  find  amplified  in  what 
follows,  to  engage  us  to  that  duty. 
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Firft.  For  the  duty  we  are  exhorted  to,  that  we  may  under- 
stand what  it  is,  1  shall  only  ^)remise  some  few  plain  things, 
and  then  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  judge,  and  conclude  what  it 
is,  and  cannot  hut  he. 

1.  It  is  plain,  private  persons  are  not  to  do  the  magistrate's 
part,  are  not  to  invade  his  olhce,  nor  usurp  his  authority ;  they 
are  to  act  but  in  subordination  to  him,  as  their  charge  given 
them  plainly  imports. 

2.  They  are  not  only  not  to  oppose  him.  As  the  former 
would  be  too  much,  this  would  be  too  little.  The  arguments 
used  to  enforce  it,  import  much  more.  What !  because  he  is  the 
minister  of  Cod  for  good,  and  to  me,  am  I  therefore  only  not  to 
oppose  him  ?  Can  it  be  tiiought  there  should  be  such  an  ap- 
paratus of  argument,  to  draw  from  it  so  faint  and  dilute  an  in- 
ference ?  Ought  not  every  man  so  far  to  reverence  God's 
authority  as  to  endeavour  it  may  not  lose  its  design  ?  And 
ought  not  every  man  to  co-operate  to  a  common  good,  wherein 
each  man  claims  a  part  ? 

3.  It  is  not  only  to  save  myself  from  punishment,  by  not 
doing  the  evil  which  would  expose  me  to  the  stroke  of  the  sword; 
for  my  duty,  I  am  to  do,  not  otdy  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience 
sake,  which  plainly  respects  God  and  his  authority  and  in- 
terest, which  I  am  to  oljcy  and  serve.  And  I  am  to  endeavour 
not  only  that  he  may  not  be  a  terror  to  me  as  an  evil-doer,  but 
that  he  may  be  a  terror  to  them  that  are  such. 

4.  Somewhat  positive  is  manifestly  carried  in  the  word 
v'TTO'Txadsa^xi,  to  subject  or  subordinate  myself  to  him,  under 
this  very  notion,  as  the  minister  of  God  for  good.  Is  this  doing 
nothing  ?  He  is  plainly  said  to  be  the  minister  of  God  for 
good,  under  this  special  notion,  as  he  is  the  administrator  of 
j)unitive  justice,  namely,  as  he  bea^s  the  sword,  and  is  to  be  a 
terror  to  evil-doers.  1  am  so  to  subordinate  myself,  as  that 
herein  he  may  effectually  serve  the  end  of  his  office,  and  not 
bear  the  sword  in  vain.  Now  upon  all  this,  judge  you  your- 
selves what  is  it  that  is  left  to  be  my  duty  in  a  private  capacity, 
that  is  less  than  the  magistrate's  part ;  more  than  the  mentioned 
negatives,  and  yet  so  much,  as  whereby  I  am  to  take  care  to  my 
uttermost,  that  lie  may  do  good  in  his  ofhce  of  punishing 
wickedness  ?  So  as  that  his  doing  his-  duty  must  some  way 
depend  upon  my  doing  mine,  and  be  the  effect  of  it,  or  of  theirs 
who  are  in  like  circumstances,  and  so  but  under  the  same 
common  obligation  with  me,  so  that  ordinarily  his  duty  cannot 
be  done,  without  any  care  or  concern  of  theirs  or  mine.  What, 
1  say,  can  it  he  loss  than  to  bring  punishable  matters  under  his 
cognizance  ?  Otherwise,  if  no  obligation  lie  upon  private 
persons,  to  this  purpose,  lie  will  only  be  to  punish  such  wicked- 
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ness  as  he  beholds  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  then  how  narrow 
will  his  precinct  be  ?  What  multitudes  of  magistrates  must 
there  then  be  ?  And  what  a  monster  thereupon  would  the 
body  politic  become  ! 

But  here  if  any  man  ask  me  the  question  (because  what  is  to 
be  done  herein  is  to  be  done  for  conscience  sake)  am  I  bound 
in  conscience  to  discover  to  a  magistrate  all  the  evil  that  I 
know  by  any  man  that  is  justly  punishable  by  law  ?  To  this  i 
shall  only  at  present  say,  that  cases  of  conscience  can  only  be 
with  judgment  resolved  in  hypothesi,  and  with  application  to 
this  or  that  person,  when  material  circumstances,  relating 
thereto,  are  distinctly  known.  I  must  have  clear  grounds  if  i 
will  conceal  such  a  man's  punishable  fault,  upon  which  I  may 
}udge,-  that  more  good  is  likely  to  be  done  to  his  soul,  that  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  public  good,  will  be  more  served  by  the 
conceal mentj  than  by  the  discovery,  and  the  government  not 
hurt  or  endangered.  Butif  the  crime  be  such  as  is  national,  and 
imports  contempt  of  God  and  his  laws,  and  in  reference  wliere- 
to,  the  oftender  expresses,  more  shame  of  the  punishment  than 
of  the  fault,  and  I  will  yet,  upon  private  respects,  to  him  or 
myself,  conceal  it,  I  shall  herein  while  I  pretend  conscience  in 
tiie  case,  cheat  my  conscience  and  not  satisfy  it.  And  I  add  la 
reference  to  this  case  let  any  man  that  would  exempt  his  con- 
science from  any  tjcnse  of  obligation  to  endeavour  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders  in  the  mentioned  kinds,  take  great  care  he  do 
not  ground  his  concealment  upon  other,  than  very  peculiar 
grounds,  or  not  common  to  him,  with,  any  other  man  in  a  like 
case.  Is  it  because  such  a  one  is  my  friend?  or  he  may 
bear  me  a  grudge  ?  or  I  lose  his  custom,  &c  ?  These  are 
things  so  common,  that  guiding  myself  by  such  measures, 
is  both  to  overthrow  magistracy  and  conscience  too.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  what  is  ordinarily  a  private  niim's  duty  in  such 
cases.  Is  sufficiently  evident.     Therefore, 

Secondly.  Let  us  see  the  force  of  the  apostle's  arguings,  to- 
engage  us  to  It. 

1.  That  the  magistiate,  as  he  Is  the  dispenser  of  punitive  jus- 
tice, is  God's  minister.  It  Is  tlie  authority  of  God  that  he  is  in- 
vested with,  he  bears  a  sword  which  God  hath  put  into  his  hand- 
Is  that  authority  to  be  eluded,  and  made  to  signify  nothing?  Is' 
tliat  sword  to  be  borne  in  vain  ?  What  an  awe  should  this  lay 
upon  our  spirits  ?  It  is  therefore  to  be  served  for  conscience 
sake,  which  hath  principal  reference  to  God.  We  need  not- 
here  dispute,  whether  human  lavv's  bind  conscience,  no  doubt 
they  do,  wtien  they  have  an  antecedent  reason,  or  goodness.  If 
men  command  what  God  forbids,  the  apostles  make  their  ap- 
peal to  enenuas,  as  judges  whom  tliey  were  to  obey.     He  is  thc' 
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minister  of  God  for  good,  not  for  hurt,  or  for  no  gobd ;  it  is  a 
perverting  of  God's  authority,  to  do  mischief  by  the  pretence  of 
it,  a  debasing  it,  to  trifle  with  it.  But  the  question  is  out  of  doors, 
when  human  laws  are  but  subsidiary  to  divine,  and  enjoin  the 
same  thing.  And  as  that  celebrated  ^aying  of  St.  Austin  is  ap- 
plied, by  him,  to  the  former  case  of  a  supposed  contradiction  of 
the  proconsul's  command  to  the  emperor's  for  disobeying  the  in- 
ferior ;  it  is  equally  applicable,  as  fortifying  the  obligation  to 
obey  botl),  when  they  are  coincident. 

And  this  consideration  can  be  insignificantwith  none,  but  such 
assay  in  their  hearts  there  is  no  God,  that  think  this  world  hath 
no  universal,  sovereign  Ruler,  or  no  Lord  over  it ;  and  it  might 
as  well  be  supposed  to  have  no  intelligent  Maker,  to  have  be- 
come what  it  is  by  chance :  an  imagination  which  the  most  vi- 
cious, that  make  any  use  of  thoughts,  begin  to  be  ashamed  of; 
and  have  therefore  thought  fit  to  quit  the  absurd  name  of  atheist 
for  the  more  accountable,  as  well  as  more  convenient  name  of 
deist.  But  then  it  is  strange  they  should  not  see  the  conse- 
quence from  Maker,to  Ruler,  and  from  God's  having  made  this, 
world,  to  its  being  under  his  present  government,  and  liable  to 
his  future  judgment ;  or  that  from  any  just  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  God,  they  should  not  collect  so  much  of  the  nature  of, 
their  own  souls,  as  to  judge  them  capable  of  subsisting  out  of 
these  bodies,  and  in  another  world;  and  conjequently  of  their 
being  liable  to  a  future  j\idgrnent,  for  what  they  have  been,  and 
done  in  this  !  Or  that  a  Being  of  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness 
in  conjunction  with  power,  as  to  have  made  such  a  world  as  this, 
and  such  a  creature  as  man  in  it ;  should  not  have  made  him 
for  nobler  ends,  than  are  attainable  in  this  world! 

If  any  of  themselves  had  power  enough  to  make  such  another 
sort  of  creature,  and  furnish  him  with  faculties  capable  of  such 
acquisitions,  and  attainments,  only  to  fetch  a  few  turns  in  the 
world,  and  form  plots,  and  projects  in  it,  that  must,  with  him- 
self, shortly  come  to  nothing;  tliey  would  have  little  cause  to 
boast  of  the  performance  :  they  would  have  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  it,  to  use  so  unconceivable  power  only  to  play  tricks,  that  nei- 
ther themselves  nor  any  one  else  should  ever  be  the  better  for  ! 
And  though  they  might,  hereby,  awhile  amuse  the  world,  they 
would  gain  little  reputation  of  wisdom,  or  goodness  above  other 
men,  by  being  the  authors  of  so  useless  a  design,  that  would  at 
length  appear  to  have  notliing  of  design  in  it;  for  finally  it  ter- 
minates in  mere  nothing.  But  the  great  God  hath  not  left  liim- 
self  without  witness,  the  illustrious  characters  of  his  Godhead 
shine  every  where.  He  doth  insist  upon,  and  will  assert  his 
rights,  in  this  lower  world  ;  it  is  a  part  of  his  creatiqn,  though 
a  meaner  part ;  lie  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  he  that 
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rules  will  judge.  The  jests  and  laughter  of  fools  will  not  over- 
turn his  throne,  they  that  have  taught  themselves  to  turn  his 
laws,  and  the  whole  frame  of  his  government  over  the  world, 
info  ridicule  ;  (because  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  do  not  use  to  laugh 
alvr"a\s)  sliould  hv  advised  by  a  wise  and  great  man  in  his  time, 
than'to  judge  of  tiieir  jest,  when  they  iiave  done  laughing;* 
sometime  they  will  have  done,  and  shall  consider  that  he,  to 
v/hoiVi  it  belvmgs,  will  judge  over  their  heads,  as  he  will  over  us 
all. 

And  if  his  throne  and  government  are  as  insolently,  as  they 
are  vainly  attempted  against  by  many,and  the  most  connive  ;  we 
shall  all  be  taken  for  a  combination  of  rebels,  against  our  right- 
ful Lord,  tt  will  be  a  heavy  addition  to  be  partakers  of  other 
men's  sins,  when  everyone  hath  more  than  enough  of  his  own. 
Let  me  ask,would  you  not  dread  to  be  found  guilty  of  misprision, 
of  treason  jigainst  the  government  under  which  we  live  ?  Why 
doth  the  fear  of  the  great  God,  and  the  dread  of  being  found 
accomplices  against  him,  signify  less  with  us  ?  And  what  means 
it,  that  the  charge  of  punisiiing  great  oflPenders  is  given  to  the 
community,  thou,  every  individual,  as  in  the  text,  thee,  all  the 
individuals  making  up  the  community  ?  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
witch  to  live,  Ex.  22.  18.  And  so  for  the  idolater,  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  that  man  or  woman,  and  stone  him — Deut.  13.  13, 
14.  ch.  17.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Is  it  that  all  the  people  were  magis- 
trates ?  no,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  horrid 
impieties  could  long  escape  unpunished,  but  by  the  people's,  as 
well  as  the  magistrate's  neglect ;  upon  which  all  would  be  taken 
as  conspirators  against  the  great  Lord  of  all. 

2.  Take  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  that  the  magistrate 
is  God's  minister  (  for  good  to  us)  is  it  enough  for  us  not  to  hin- 
der ?  Are  we  not  all  obliged,  in  our  stations,  to  promote  our 
own,  our  neighbours,  and  the  common  good  ?  Our  own,  as  wc 
keep  ourselves  from  being  accessaries  :  our  neighbours  offend- 
ing, as  we  contribute  our  endeavour  that  they  may  be  less  wicked 
and  (which  we  should  further  design)  that  they  may  become 
good ;  our  unoffending  neighbours,  for  if  grosser  wickedness 
rule  without  controul,  who  that  are  pious,  sober,  and  virtuous 
can  long  live  in  peace,  by  such  ill  neighbours?  We  are 
for  this  directed  to  pray,  1  Tim.  2.  1,  2.  ^  For  rulers, 
even  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  live  peaceable 
and  quiet  lives,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  And  what  we 
are  to  pray  for,  we  do  that  ludicrously,  if  we  endeavour  it  not 
too.  Besides  that  the  untainted,  as  yet,  are  liable  to  worse 
hurt,  by  the  contagion  of  their  example  j  and  the  ttommongoor^ 

*  Lord  Vcrulam's  Instaur,  Mag. 
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k  many  ways  to  be  served,  as  hath  been  shewn.  How  laudable 
an  excellency,  among  noble  minded  pagans,  was  love  to  their 
country  !  And  even  in  tlais  way  to  serve  the  common  good,  was 
reckoned  by  them  a  praiseworthy  thing.  He  (saith  one  of 
them)  that  doth  no  harm,  is  honourable  ;  but  he  is  worthy  of 
double  honour  that  prevents  it ;  and  he  that  assists  the  magis- 
strate  in  punishing  it,  is  most  honourable,  and  far  excels  all  his 
other  citizens.*  So  far  were  they  from  thinking  it  an  ignomi- 
nious thing,  to  bring  offenders  to  punisliment,  and  especially  fov 
impieties,  or  whatsoever  signified  a  contempt  of  religion ;  such 
regard  they  had  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  who  were  no  gods. 
Shall  we  reckon  the  true  and  living  God  to  deserve  from  us 
less  regard,  to  his  violated  honour  ?  The  common  good,  which 
in  this  \vay  we  are  to  promote,  is  so  common,  as  all  good  men 
can,  without  scruple,  concur  in  the  design;  and  blessed  be  God, 
they  so  generally  do  so.  We  have  the  greatest  encouragement 
hereto,  by  considering  the  immediate  fountain  of  the  magis- 
strate's  power  and  office,  our  glorious  and  ever  blessed  Redeem-^ 
er  and  Lord  ;  to  whom  ail  power  is  given  in  heaven,  and  earth 
by  whom  kings  reign,  who  is  head  of  all  things  to  the  church  } 
and  through  whom  the  divine  goodness  Bows  towards  a  lost 
world.  This  infers  an  obligation  upon  all,  that  bear  the  chris-- 
tian  name,  to  serve  the  proper  ends  of  this  branch  of  his 
power ;  as  they  have,  in  general,  to  acknowledge  hiu7  for  Lord 
and  Christ. 

They  who  therefore  make  It  their  business  to  promote  this  de^^ 
sign  do  not  herein  serve  the  interest  of  a  party,  but  the  interest 
of  the  universal  Ruler,  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  and  of  mankind. 
And  they  who  are  agreed,  with  sincere  minds,  u[X)n  so  great  and 
in^portant  an  end,  as  the  serving  this  most  comprehensive  inte- 
rest, are  agreed  in  a  greater  thing  than  they  can  differ  in.  To 
differ  about  a  ceremony  or  two,  or  a  set  of  words,  is  but  a  trifle, 
eom])ared  with  being  agreed  In  absolute  devotedness  to  God  and 
Christ,  and  in  a  design,  as  far  as  in  theiti  lies,  of  doing  good  to 
all.  An  agreement  in  substantial  godliness,  and  Christianity,  in 
linniility,meekness,  self-denial,  in  singleness  of  heart,benignity, 
charity,  entire  love  to  sincere  christians,  as  such,  in  universal 
love  to  mankind,  and  in  a  dcsigu  of  doing  all  the  good  we  can 
in  the  world  (notwithstanding  such  go  under  different  denomi- 
nations, and  do  differ  in  so  minute  things)  is  the  most  valuable 
agreement  tluU  can  be,  among  christians,  'J'hey  that  are  thus 
agreed,  are  more  oi>e,  and  do  less  ditier  in  the  temper  and  com- 
plexion of  their  minds,  from  one  another,  than  they  who  are  ne- 
ver so  nnich  agreed  in  being   for,    or  against  this  or  that  e\tcr- 

•  Pl:n.  <{,'  \,-j-.  lib.  :j.  7'-jyy.oKx^^yy  -roig  x^z<.n 
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nal  form,  or  mode  of  religion  ;  hut  are  full  of  envy,  wratli,  ma- 
lice, bitterness,  falsehood,  do  differ  from  them  all,  and  from  all 
good  men.  And  I  doubt  not,  when  God's  time  comes  of  fa- 
vouring Zion,  we  shall  have  churches  constituted,  by  congre- 
gating what  Is  of  one  kind,  such  as  (for  the  main)  are  of  one 
mind,  spirit,  character  and  temper;  and  severing  whatsoever  is 
of  a  different  kind,  and  quite  alien  hereto;  and  cease  to  have 
them  constituted  by  what  is  unnecessary,  much  less  by  what  is 
inconsistent  with  their  very  being.  Pride,  ambition,  vain 
glory,  and  a  terrene  spirit,  with  carnal  self-design,  will  not  al- 
ways prevent  this.  Heaven  will  grow  too  big  for  this  earth  1 
And  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  for  those  of  this  present 
evil  world. 

In  the  mean  time  let  -us  draw  as  near  one  another  as  wc  can. 
And  particularly  unite  in  the  most  vigorous  endeavour  of  carry- 
ing on  this  excellent  design,  which  is  now  before  us.  And  let 
it  be  with  a  temper  of  mind,  agreeing  with  God's  kind  design 
towards  men,  in  appointing  the  magistrate  to  be  his  minister  to 
them,  that  is,  for  the  doing  them  good.  Let  it  be  with  minds, 
full  of  all  goodness,  in  conformity  to  the  original  first  good,  from 
whom  as  such,  this  constitution  proceeds.  Despond  not,  as  ap- 
prehending the  stream  is  too  strong,  and  there  is  no  good  to  be 
done.  That  is  to  yield  the  day  to  victorious  wickedness.  It  is 
to  give  vice  the  legislature,  to  let  it  be  the  law  of  the  age,  and 
govern  the  world  :  and  it  is  to  give  up  ourselves  and  our  naaoa 
to  perish  as  a  lost  people.  Let  us  not  be  lost,  before  we  are  lost. 
Much  good  hath  been  done  in  this  kind  heretofore.  There  was 
a  time  when  (at  Antloch)  the  severity  of  the  magistrate  was  much^ 
regretted  in  the  reign  of  that  great  prince  Theodosius,  and  upon' 
an  ill  occasion,the  contemptuous  subversion  of  his  statutes.  l"his 
cost  Chrysostom  divers  orations  or  sermons  to  the  people  while 
yet  presbyter  there ;  in  one  whereof  he  asks  them  :  what  lunt 
had  the  terror  of  the  magistrate  done  them  ?  It  hath  shaken 
off  our  sloth,  made  us  more  honest,  diligent,  industrious.*  He 
had  told  them  above,and  tells  them  after:  they  ought  to  give  God 
thanks  for  it,  that  now  there  was  not  one  drunken  person,  or  one 
that  sang  lascivious  songs  to  be  seen.  Their  city  v,as  become  as 
a  chaste  matron,  where  great  wantonness  before  did  generally 
appear.  Your  experience  hath  told  you,  much  hath  been  done, 
you  are  still  getting  ground  ;  God  hath,  we  are  to  hope,  effec- 
tually engaged  the  government  in  this  blessed  design;  in  subor- . 
dination  thereto,  go  on  with  alacrity. 

Let  me  finally  set  before  your  eyes,  the  instructive  practice  of 
that  excellent  prince  Jehoshaphat,  in  a  like  case,  2  Chron,  19- 
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when  he  was  bringing  back  the  people  to  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  v.  4.  And  had  set  judges  in  the  land,  warning  them  to 
take  heed  as  being  to  judge  not  for  men,  but  for  the  Lord,  v.  6. 
which  shewed  they  were  not  mere  matters  of  Meiim  and  Ttiim 
only,  they  were  to  judge  in,  but  matters  immediately  relat- 
ing to  the  interest  and  honour  of  God,  for  he  distinguishes  the 
judgmentof  the  Lord,  and  controversies,  v.  8.  He  charges  all 
to  whom  he  spake,  as  they  were  severally  concerned  (and  they 
were  not  concerned  all  alike)  to  do  their  work,  v.  9.  In  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  faithfully  and  with  a  perfect  heart ;  and  concludes 
as  I  do,  with  these  words,  v.  11.  deal  courageously;  and  the 
Lord  shall  be  with  the  good. 
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